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When  is  the  aspect  which  Nature  wears 

The  loveliest  and  dearest  ?     Say,  is  it  in  Spring  ? 
When  its  blossoms  the  apple-tree  beauteously  bears, 

And  birds  on  each  spray  are  beginning  to  sing  ? 
Or  is  it  in  Summer's  fervid  pride  ? 
When  the  foliage  is  leafy  on  every  side. 
And  tempts  us  at  noon  in  the  green-wood  to  bide, 

And  list  to  the,  wild  bird's  warbling  ?  , 

Lovely  is  Nature  in  seasons  like  these  ; 

But  lovelier  when  Autumn's  tints  are  spi'ead 
On  the  landscape  round  ;  and  the  wind-swept  trees 

Their  shady  honours  reluctantly  shed  : 
When  the  bright  sun  sheds  a  watery  beam 
On  the  changing  leaves  and  the  glistening  stream  ; 
Like  smiles  on  a  sorrowing  cheek,  that  gleam 

When  its  woes  and  cares  for  a  moment  are  fled. 

B.  Barton. 

(CTOBER  is  generally  accounted  tion  to  the  admirer  of  Nature's  beau- 
the  finest  and  most  settled  month  ties.  What  a  magnificent  phenome- 
in  the  year.  The  mornings  and  even-  non  is  every  day  exhibited  in  the  rising 
ings  are  cool,  but  possess  a  delightfiil  of  the  Sun  !  yet  how  common  is  the 
freshness,  while  the  middle  of  the  day  observation,  that  indolence  and  the  love 
is  pleasantly  warm  and  open.  October  of  sleep  prevent  a  great  part  of  man- 
also  frequently  partakes  of  the  charac-  kind  from  contemplating  this  beauteous 
of  its  precursor.  A  '  morning's  walk'  wonder  of  the  creation  ! 
at  this  season  is  replete  with  gratifica- 

But  see  !  the  flushed  horizon  flames  intense 

With  vivid  red,  in  rich  profusion  streamed 

O'er  Heaven's  pure  arch.    At  once  the  clouds  assume 

Their  gayest  liveries  ;    these  with  silvery  beams 

Fringed  lovely ;  splendid  those  in  liquid  gold, 

And  speak  their  sovereign's  state.     He  comes,  behold  I 

Fountain  of  light  and   colour,  warmth  and  life  ! 

The  King  of  Glory  !    Round  his  head  divine, 

Diff'usive  showers  of  radiance  circling  flow  ; 

As  o'er  the  Indian  wave,  up-rising  fair, 

He  looks  abroad  on  Nature,  and  invests, 

Where'er  his  universal  eye  surveys. 

Her  ample  bosom,  earth,  air,  sea,  and  sky, 

In  one  bright  robe,  with  heavenly  tiactures  gay. 

MaUet. 
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It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
many  birds  wliich  seek  theiv  food  by 
day,  and  repose  diiriusithe  night,  in  the 
season  of  their  procfress  from  regicm  to  re- 
gion, disregard  this  habit  of  repose,  and 
travel  on  durin;^  tlie  night  :  that  such 
is  the  fact  is  certain  by  the  aviival  of 
many  of  our  spring  visitors  unseen. 
How  do  our  soft-billed  birds,  the  v/ry- 
neck,  willow-wren,  &c.  &c.,  steal  un- 
perceived  into  our  hedges,  and  lie  there 
secreted  till  '  some  call  of  love'  or 
pleasure  betrays  their  presence. 

The  fruit  or  seed  of  the  ash  tree, 
called  keys,  will  be  found  worthy  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  fond  of  the 
curiosities  of  Nature.  The  pod  of  the 
fruit  is  in  shape  like  a  birds'  tongue, 
having  only  one  cell  that  contains  a 
seed  of  the  same  shape.  By  opening 
the  pod  carefully  with  a  penluiife,  the 
umbilical  r  ord  will  be  found  running 
from  the  stalk  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
fruit  where  it  enters  to  convey  the 
nourishment  to  the  germ,  which  (on 
opening  it  from  the  reverse  end)  will 
discover  the  future  tree,  so  formed, 
both  in  trunk  and  leaves,  as  not  even 
to  require  the  assistance  of  magnifiers 
to  see  the  perfect  plant.  No  other 
kernel  affords  so  distinct  a  resemblance 
of  its  parent. 

Rural  scenery  is  now  much  enliven- 
ed by  the  variety  of  colours,  some  live- 
ly and  beautiful,  which  are  assumed, 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  by  the 
fading  leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
These  appearances  are  very  striking 
even  in  our  own  fine  forests,  but  can- 
not be  compared  with  the  magnificent 
scenes  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  en- 
raptured traveller  in  the  jjrimeval 
wootls  whicli  shade  the  equinoctial  re- 
gions' of  Africa  and  Am.erica. 

In  dappltd  livery  Nal'ire  now  is  clad. 
Like  bonny  Scot,  in  many-coloured  plaid. 

The  groves  lose  their  leafy  honours ; 
but  before  they  are  entirely  tarnished, 
an  adventitious  beauty,  ai-ising  from 
that  gradual  decay  which  loosens  the 
withering  leaf,  gilds  the  autumnal  land- 
scape with  a  temporary  splendour,  su- 
perior to  the  verdure  of  spring  or  the 
luxuriance  of  summer. 


Of  the  brig;1itne9s  and  beauty  of  Snmmerand  Spring 

There  is  little  left,  but  the  i-oses  that  b!ow 
By  this  friendly  wall.     To  its  covert  they  cling. 

And  eat5;erly  smile  in  each  siiiibeani's  glow  : 
But  when  the  warm  beam  is  a  moment  withdrawn. 
And  the  loud  whistling  breeze  sweeps  over  the  lawn, 
Their  beauteous  blossoms,  so  fair  and  forlorn, 

Seem  to  shrink  from  the  wind  which  ruffl'  s  them  so. 
Poor  wind-tost  tremblers  !  some  months  ;;(rne  by. 

You  were  fanned  by  breez  s  penller  than  these  ; 
When  yiiu  stretched  out  jour  leaves  to  a  sunimersky, 

And  opened  your  buds  to  the  luim  of  bets  : 
But  soon  «  ill  the  winter  be  past,  and  you. 
When  his  winds  are  gone  to  the  north,  shall  renew 
Your  graceful  apparel  of  glossy  hue, 

And  wave  your  blossoms  in  Siniiuier's  breeze. 
It  is  this  «  hich  gives  Autumn  its  ma^-ic  charm 

Of  pensive  delight  to  the  thoughtful  r.ilnd  ; 
Its  shadowy  spiendours  excite  i.o  aiaim, 

Though  wc  know  that  Winter  lingers  behind  : 
We  rejoice  that  Spring  will  again  restore 
Every  grace  that  enchanted  the  eye  before  ; 
And  we  feel  that,  when  Nature's  first  bloom  is  o'er. 

Her  dearest  and  loveliest  we  find. 
The  autumnal  blasts,  which  whirl  while  we  listen. 

The  wan,  star  leaf,  like  a  floating  toy  ; 
The  bright  round  drops  of  dew,  w  hich  glisten 

On  the  grass  at  mom  ;  and  the  sunshine  coy, 
Which  comes  and  goes  like  a  smile  when  wootd; 
The  auburn  mead,  andthefoaniy  flood, 
Each  sight  and  sound,  in  a  musing  mood, 

Give  birth  to  sensations  sujierior  to  joy. 

The  Starling  (sturnus  \ailgaris)  sings. 
Stares  are  most  social  birds,  and  are 
rarely  seen  alone  ;  even  when  in  small 
parties  they  are  continually  calling  for 
compinnions  with  a  fine  clear  note  that 
may  be  heard  at  a  great  distance  :  they 
delight  in  the  bright  autunmal  morn- 
ings to  sit  basking  and  pi'uning  them- 
selves in  the  sun  on  some  high  tree, 
chattering  in  concert  in  a  low  song  like 
note.  Whence  the  prodigious  flights 
come  from  that  appear  in  the  fenny 
districts  in  winter,  h  is  not  easy  to 
conjecture,  unless  they  njigrate  to  Eng- 
land from  other  countries.  In  these 
progresses  they  probably  travel  alone, 
or  journey  with  our  oiily  migratinp- 
ct)rvus,  the  Royston  crow,  as  they  as- 
sociate,but  little  with  other  birds  than 
rooks  and  daws.  There  is  something 
singularly  cmious  and  mysterious  in 
the  conduct  of  these  birds,  previously 
to  the  nightly  retirement  to  their  reedy 
roost  ;  the  variety  and  intricacy  of 
their  evolutions  in/the  air,  and  the  pre- 
cision with  which  each  performs  his 
part  of  the  figure,  are  more  like  parade 
movements,  than  the  promiscuous  flight 
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of  birds  :  as  the  breeding  season  ad-  ance  of  the  workings  of  Supreme  In- 
vances,  these  vast  flights  break  into  telHgence*.  The  awk  or  puffin  (alca 
little  parties,  and  finally  subdivide  into  arctica)  visits  for  the  purposes  of  incu- 
pairs.  Travellers  acquaint  us  that  bation  some  of  the  rocky  isles  of  Brit- 
starlings  abound  in  Persia,  and  in  the  ain,  in  amazing  numbers  ;  they  arrive 
regions  of  Caucacus  ;  we  see  a  (i;w  and  leave  their  breeding  haunts  an- 
pairs  about  a  church,  a  ruin  of  some  nually,  with  an  exactitude  (almost  to  a 
antient  fabric,  and  here  and  there  about  day)  that  is  most  remarkable  ;  nor  are 
the  rocks  on  the  sea-shore,  but  the  vast  they  seen  again  in  any  of  the  surround- 
body  of  them  probably  leave  the  king-  ing  seas  until  the  succeeding  summer 
doin.  This  faculty,  by  which  they  restores  them  :  the  winter  haunts  of 
and  our  migratorial  tribes  direct  their  these  birds  were  until  recently  only 
flicrht  from  regions  the  most  remote  to  conjectured  ;  our  late  arctic  voyagers 
some  destined  land,  with  other  habits  found  them  in  prodigious  swarms  in 
equally  extraordinar}',  we  suppose  must  the  open  waters  of  the  polar  seas, 
still  be  called  •  instinct ;'  under  which  feeding  on  the  insects  willi  which 
word  we  include  some  of  the  strong-  those  regions  abound,  and  furnishing  in 
est  and  most  important  actions  of  ani-  their  turns  a  grateful  meal  to  our  ad- 
mal  life,  and  cover  our  entire   ignor-  venturous  navigators. 

To  the  CcREEw. 

Soothed  by  the  murmurs  of  the  sea-beat  shore, 

His  dun  grey  pluniaj;e  floating  to  the  gale, 

The  Curlew  bends  his  melancholy  wail 
With  those  hoarse  sounds  the  rushing  waters  pour. 
Like  thee,  congenial  bird,  ra_y  steps  explore 

The  bleak  lone  sea-beach,  or  the  rocky  dale, 

And  shun  the  orange  bower,  the  myrtle  vale, 
Whose  gay  luxuriance  suits  my  soul  no  more  ! 

I  love  the  Ocean's  broad  expanse,  when  drest 
-    In  limpid  clearness,  or  when  tempests  blow  ; 
When  the  smooth  currents  on  its  placid  breast 

Flow  calm,  as  my  past  irtoments  u"?d  to  flow  ; 
Or,  when  its  troubled  waves  refuse  to  rest. 
And  seem  the  symbol  of  my  present  woe  ! 

The  hedges  are  ornamented  with  now  and  then,  that  last  '  pale  promise 
the  wreaths  and  festoons  of  the  scar-  of  the  waning  year,'  the  wild  rose, 
let  berries  of  the  black  briony  ;    and      meets  the  eye. 

As  wandering,  I  found,  on  my  ruinous  walk, 

By  the  dial-st'one  aged  and  green, 
One  rose  of  the  ■tjcildernes!'  left  on  its  stalk, 

To  mark  where  a  garden  had  been  ; 
Like  a  brotherless  hermit,  the  last  of  its  race, 

All  w  ild  in  the  silence  of  nature  it  drew 
From  each  wandering  sunl)eam  a  lonely  embrace  ; 
For  the  nightween  and  thorn  overshadowed  the  place 

Where  the  flower  of  my  forefathers  grew. 

Sweet  bud  of  the  wilderness  !  emblem  of  all 

That  survives  in  this  desolate  heart  ! 
The  fabric  of  bliss  to  its  centre  may  fall, 

But  patience  shall- never  depart  ; 
Though  the  wilds  of  enchantment,  all  vernal  and  bright, 

In  the  days  of  delusion  ray  fancy  con.ibin'd 
With  the  vanishing  phantoms  of  love  and  delight, 
Abandon  m_v  soul  like  a  dream  of  the  night, 

And  leave  but  a  desart  behind.  campbeli. 


•  Large  fli?;hts  of  red-rvings  and  field-fares  arrive  in  Enfrland  aliout  the  end  of  October,  or  beginning 
of  Noveniber,  and  thej  e;eiieiHlly  jjive  notice  of  tht-ii'  prioress  hy  thf  repfated  cal's  or  sig-iialsof  the  ]ead- 
ins:  birds  to  prevent  the  wandering^  of  the  flig;hts :  the  clamour  of  tlie  whole  is  not  heard  at  once  but  now 
and  then  a  shrii  call  oi- distant  notice  to  their  followers  ;  these  pipings,  in  a  calm  and  mild  evening',  add 
greatly  to  tlie  eolemnity  and  interest  of  the  hour. 
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The  principal  harvest  of  apples   is 
about   the    beffinning   of  this    month. 
Apples  are  sometimes  very  much  spot- 
ted, ami   in  this  we  have  a   strong  ex- 
ample of  the  unceasing  tendency  of  na- 
ture to  produce  ;  and  perhaps  no  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  substance  exists,  but 
what   becomes  at  some   period  a  soil 
fitted  for  her  operations  ;    the   hoof  of 
a  horse  (furnishing   lycopendon  equi- 
num),   or  the   rind  of    an   apple,  are 
equally    appropriated  for   her  perfor- 
mances ;  not  a  general  and   promiscu- 
ous vegetation,    but  possessing  individ- 
ual     and      characteristic     distinction. 
These   apple-spots     appear  to  be  ,an 
CEcidum,  and  we  may,  at   times,  find 
this  plant   fully   matured,  the  central 
part  occupied  with  fine  })owdery  cap- 
sules bursting  through  their  epidermis, 
which   hangs  in  fragments  round  the 
mnigin.     The  a-cidium   evidently  de- 
rives nutriment  from  the  apple,  as  round 
the  verce  of  the  spot  the  skin  becomes 
wrinkled,  occasioned  probably  by  that 
part  of  the  fruit  being  drawn  away  for 
the  supply  of  the  plant  on  the  surface. 
Fungi  in  general  (at  least  such  as  be- 
come  attached  to  matter  not  having 
vegetable  life\   particularly  the  species 
of  sphaeria,  trichia,  and  peziza,  appear 
as  one  of  the  general  agents  of  nature 
to  effect   decomposition   previously  to 
reorganization  ;    as   we  almost  univer- 
sally find  them  on  animal   or  vegetable 
substances,  in  a  certain  state  of  or  ap- 
proximation to   deca}'.      Whether  pu- 
trescence of  sap,  generation   of  or  lig- 
neous acid,  or   whatever  may   be  the 
primal    cause,   is  yet   mysterious,  but 
the  dissolution  rapidly  proceeds  when 
they  appear  ;    at  one  time,  by  the  pen- 
etration of  their  radicles ;  at  others,  b}^ 
modes   we   cannot  detect,   but    which 
seem  to  loosen  the   fibrous   adherence, 
or  muscle  of  the  substance,  destroying 
all  cohesion  of  the  parts  :  the  effectual 
manner  in  which  these  apparently  fee- 
ble agents  accomplish  their  destination 
is  perfectly  wonderful !  What  can  look 
more   harmless  that  the  fine  cotton  of 
byssus  septica,  or  some  species  of  mu- 
cor  ?  what  more  beautiful  than  stemon- 
itis  nuda,  or  auricularia   ca?iulea  ?  yet 
what  rapid    destruction    ensues  from 
their  agency  ! 


and  thousands  more  unknown 
To  us,  appropriately  fitted  each, 
Uudcviating  act  by  will  divine 
In  separate  vocations  here. 

October  is  the  great  month  for  brew- 
ing beer,  whence  the  name  applied 
to  very  strong  beer  of  '  Old  October.' 
In  New-England,  North-America,  the 
same  name  is  applied  to  cider,  which 
is  principally  made  this  month. 

The  vintage  or  harvest  of  grapes, 
almost  as  important  to  foreigners  as 
the  corn  harvest  is  to  us,  takes  place 
in  October,  and  the  vineyards  of 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
&c.  &c.  now  resound  with  the  cheerful 
songs  of  the  peasantry,  at  the  conclu- 
clusion  of  their  labours.  In  many 
parts  of  France,  particularly  in  Cham- 
pagne, the  men  and  women,  each  with 
a  basket  on  their  arm,  assemble  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  ;  there  stopping  they 
arrange  themselves  in  a  circle.  The 
chief  of  this  band  tunes  up  a  joyous 
song,  whose  burthen  is  chorused  :  then 
they  ascend,  a,nd,  dispersed  in  the 
vineyard,  tliey  work  without  interrupt- 
ing their  tasks,  while  new  couplets  of- 
ten resound  from  some  of  the  vine- 
dressers, sometimes  intermixed  with  a 
sudden  jest  at  a  traveller.  In  the 
evening,  their  supper  scarcely  over, 
their  joy  recommences  ;  they  dance  in 
a  circle,  and  sing  some  of  those  songs 
of  free  gaiety,  which  the  moment  excu- 
ses, known  by  the  name  of  '  vineyard 
songs.'  The  gaiety  becomes  general ; 
masters,  guests,  friends,  servants,  all 
dance  together ;  and  in  this  manner 
a  day  of  labour  terminates,  which  one 
might  mistake  for  a  day  of  diversion. 

The  '  festival  of  the  vine-dressers,' 
celebrated  once  in  five  years,  is  thus 
described  as  it  took  place  at  A  evay,  in 
Swisserland,  on  the  24th  and  2 5th  of 
August  1819.  The  concourse  of  spec- 
tators was  extraordinary.  It  consisted 
of  a  kind  of  scenic  representation,  anal- 
ogous to  the  occupation  of  those  who 
offered  it  ;  a  motley  mixture  of  Bible 
personages,  with  tlie  deities  of  antient 
mythology.  Noah,  for  instance,  was 
associated  with  Bacchus,  and  each  had 
his  squad  of  attendant  Bacchantes : 
Ceres  and  Pallas  also  found  their  pla- 
ces, and  figured  in  cars  worthy  of  such 
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goddesses,  amidst  a  joyous  crowd  of 
vine  dressers  crowned  with  festoons  of 
vine-leaves  and  bunches  of  grapes,  in 
the  characters  of  dancing  satyrs  and 
exhilarated  fauns.  The  dresses  were 
rich,  diversified,  picturesque,  and  char- 
acteristic ;  the  various  actions  were 
executed  with  gaiety  and  gi'ace,  at 
least,  equal  to  their  precision  ;  and 
those  who  were  not  too  well  read  in 
the  classics  might  easily  fancy  them- 
selves transported  a  couple  of  thousand 
of  years  backwards  into  the  days  of 
antiquity,  when  the  deities  really  did 
appear  on  Mount  Olympus,  and  when 
the  shepherds  of  Arcadia  were  really 
those  charming  and  simple  and  joyous 
swains,  of  whom  we  read  so  nuich, 
but  know,  alas  !    so  little. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  l644  the 
Gallies  in  France  visited,  &c.  &c. — 
Among  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
French  Revolution  may  be  named  the 
abolition  of  the  criiel  punishment  of 
the  gallies  and  of  the  infliction  of  tor- 
ture ;  although  we  find  that  lireaking 
alive  on  the  wheel  has  again  been  re- 
vived in  Holland  !  Evelyn's  descrip- 
tion of  his  visit  to  the  gallies  on  the 
above  day  will  serve  to  show  our  read- 
ers what  a  dreadful  slavery  this  punish- 
ment was,  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  since  ;  it  is  also  a  true  picture  of 
the  state  of  the  gallies  to  the  period  of 
their  abolition,  about  the  year  1790. 
*'  We  went  to  visite  the  gr-llys,  being 
about  25  ;  the  Captaine  of  the  Gaily 
Royal  irave  us  most  courteous  enter- 
tainement  in  his  cabine,  tlie  slaves  in 
the  interim  playing  botii  loud  and  soft 
musiq  very  rarely.  Then  he  shewVl 
us  hov/  he  commanded  their  motions 
with  a  nod  and  his  whistle,  making 
them  row  out.  The  spectacle  was  to 
me  new  and  strange,  to  see  so  many 
hundreds  of  miserably  naked  persons, 
having  their  heads  shaven  close  and 
having  onely  high  red  bonnets,  a  payre 
of  course  canvas  drawers,  their  whole 
backs  and  leggs  naked,  doubly  chayn'd 
about  Their  middle  and  leggs,  in  couples, 
and  made  fast  to  their  seates,  and  all 
commanded  in  a  trise  by  an  imperious 
and  cruell  seaman.  One  Turke  he 
much  favor'd  who  waived  on  him  in 
his  cabin  but  with  no  other  dress  than 
the  rest,  and  a  chayne  lock'd  about  his 


les:g  but  not  coupled.  This  gaily  was 
richly  carvM  and  gilded,  and  most  of 
the  rest  were  veiy  beautifuU.  After 
bestowins;  something  on  the  slaves,  the 
captain  sent  a  band  of  them  to  give  us 
muiiq  at  dinner  were  we  lodged  I 
was  ama7/d  to  contemplate  how  these 
miserable  catyfs  lie  in  their  sjalh'  crow- 
ded togelher,  yet  there  was  hardly  one 
but  had  some  occupation  by  which,  as 
leisure  anil  calmes  permiit;^d,  the}^  gat 
some  little  monye,  insomuch  as  some 
of  them  have,  after  many  yeares  of 
cruel  servitude,  been  able  to  purchase 
their  liberty.  Tlieir  rising  forward 
and  falling  back  at  their  oare  is  a  mis- 
erable spectacle,  and  the  noyse  of  their 
chaines  with  the  roaring  of  the  beaten 
waters  has  something  of  strange  and 
fearfuU  to  one  unaccustom'd  to  it. 
They  are  rul'd  and  chastiz'd  by  strokes 
on  their  backs  and  soles  of  theire  feete 
on  the  least  disorder  and  without  the 
least  humanity  ;  yet  are  they  chereful 
and  full  of  knavery." 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  died,  October 
19th  16S2. — Author  of  '  Vulgar  Er- 
rors,' '  Religio  Medici,'  '  Urn-Burial,' 
&c.  The  works  of  Browne  are  a 
never-failing  ti'easury  ;  to  which  the 
divine  may  resort  for  passages  of  fer- 
vent piety,  the  philosopher  for  deep 
inquiry  into  nature,  and  the  poet  flights 
of  sublimity  and  grandeur.  BroM'ne's 
first  work  was  his  '  Religio  Medici,'  a 
work  written  in  the  full  vigour  of  his 
faculties,  w  hen  his  fancy  was  at  the 
highest,  which,  rendered  still  more  ec- 
centric by  his  original  way  of  thinking, 
imbro^vned  by  learning,  and  deepened 
by  enthusiasm,  comniunicated  to  every 
subject  which  it  touched  upon,  all  the 
attractions  of  paradoxical  subtlety,  and 
fantastic  and  often  highl}^  impressive 
sublimity.  Fiom  this  work  we  select  the 
following  beautiful  passage  on  '  Sleep ;' 
'  We  term  sleep  a  death,  and  yet  it 
is  waking  that  kills  us  and  destroys 
those  spirits  that  are  the  house  of  life. 
'Tis,  indeed,  a  part  of  life  that  best  ex- 
presseth  death,  for  every  man  truly 
lives  so  long  as  he  acts  his  nature,  or 
some  way  makes  good  the  faculties  of 
himself :  Themistocles,  therefore,  that 
slew  his  soldier  in  his  sleep,  was  a  mer- 
cifiil  executioner  ;  '  tis  a  kind  of  pun- 
ishment the  mildness  of  no  laws  hath 
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invented  f  I  wonder  tlie  fancy  of  Lucan 
and '•^enoca  did  not  discover  it).  It  is 
that  death  by  which  we  may  be  literal- 
ly said  to  die  daily  ;  a  death  which 
Adam  died  before  his  mortality,  a  death 
whereby  we  live  a  middle  and  moder- 
ating point  between  life  and  death.  In 
fine,  so  like  dealh,  1  dare  not  trust  it 
without  my  prayers  and  an  half  adieu 
unto  the  world,  and  take  mj^  farewel  in 
a  colloquy  with  God.  , 

The  nig-ht  is  come,  like  to  the  day, 
Depart  not  thou,  groat  God,  away  ; 
Let  not  my  sins,  black  as  the  night, 
Eclipse  the  lustre  of  thy  lig-ht. 
Keep  still  in  my  horizon,  tor  to  me 
The  sun  makes  not  the  day,  but  thee. 
Thou,  whose  nature  cannot  sleep, 
On  my  temples  centry  keep  ; 
Guard  me  'gainst  those  watchful  foes 
Whose  eyes  are  open  while  mine  close. 
Det  no  dreams  my  head  infest, 
But  such  as  Jacob's  temjjles  blest : 


While  I  do  rest,  my  soul  advance, 
Make  my  sleep  a  holy  trance. 
That  I  maj',  my  rest  being  wrought, 
Awake  into  some  holy  thought, 
And  with  as  active  vigour  run 
My  course,  as  doth  the  nimble  sun. 
Sleep  is  a  death  I    O,  make  me  try, 
By  sleeping,  what  it  is  to  die  ; 
And  as  gently  lay  my  head 
On  my  grave,  as  now  my  bed. 
Howe'er  I  rest,  great  God,  let  me 
Awake  again,  at  last,  with  thee  ; 
And,  thus  assured,  behold  I  lie 
Securely,  or  to  wake  or  die. 
These  are  my  drowsie  days,  in  vain 
I  do  now  wake  to  sleep  again. 

0  come  that  hour,  when  I  shall  never 
Sleep  again,  but  wake  for  ever  ! 

'  This  is  the  dormitive  I  take  to 
bedward ;  I  need  no  other  laudanum 
than  this  to  make  me  sleep,  after  which 

1  close  mine  eyes  hi  security,  content 
to  take  my  leave  of  the  sun,  and  sleep 
unto  the  resurrection.' 


(London  Magazines,  August,  1821.) 
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rilHE  prefatory  memoir  to  these  vol- 
umes  by  Sir  VV^alter  Scott,  to  which 
we  mean  to  confine  ourselves,  consists 
of  forty-two  pages.  The  account  of 
Smollett  is  principally  selected  from  the 
biographies  of  Drs.  Moore  and  Ander- 
son ;  but  as  the  most  prominent  facts 
ar  ^  generally  known,  we  shall  not  fol- 
low the  thread  of  the  relation,  but  rath- 
er quote  such  passages  as  are  interest- 
ing from  displaying  the  opinions  of  the 
writer  on  literary  topics  on  which  he  is 
so  high  an  authority.  The  following 
remarks  on  the  {uiblication  of  Peregrine 
Pickle  in  IZ-')!-  are  of  this  order. 

"  The  splendid  merit  of  the  work  it- 
self was  a  much  greater  victory  over 
the  author's  enemies,  if  he  really  had 
such,  than  any  which  he  could  gain  by 
personal  altercation  with  unworthy  op- 
ponents. Yet  by  many  his  second  nov- 
el was  not  thought  quite  equal  to  his 
first.  In  truth,  there  occurs  betwi.xt 
^  Roderick  Random  and  PeregrinePic- 
kle,'  a  difference,  which  is  often  observ- 
ed betwixt  the  first  and  second  efforts  of 
authors  who   have  been  successful  in 


this  line.  Peregrine  Pickle  is  more  fin- 
ished, more  sedulously  laboured  into  ex- 
cellence, exhibits  scenes  of  more  accu- 
mulated interest,  and  presents  a  richer 
variety  of  character  and  advent  ire  than 
Roderick  Random  :  but  yet  there  is  an 
ease  and  simplicity  in  the  first  novel 
which  is  not  quhe  attained  in  the  se- 
cond, where  the  author  has  substituted 
splendor  of  colouring  for  simplicity  of 
outline.  Thus,  of  the  inimitable  sea- 
characters,  Trunnion,  Pipes,  and  even 
Hatchway,  border  upon  caricature :  but 
Lieutenant  Bowling  and  Jack  Rattlin 
are  true  and  nature  itself.  The  reason 
seems  to  be,  that  when  an  author  brings 
forth  his  first  representation  of  any 
class  of  characters,  he  seizes  on  the  lead- 
ing and  striking  outlines,  and  therefore, 
in  the  second  attempt  of  the  same  kind, 
he  is  forced  to  make  some  distinction, 
and  either  to  invest  his  personage  whh 
less  obvious  and  ordinary  traits  of  char- 
acter, or  to  place  him  in  a  new  and  less 
natural  light.  Hence,  it  would  seem, 
the  difference  in  opinion  which  some- 
times occurs  betwixt  the  author  and  the 
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reader,  respecting  the  comparative  val- 
ue of  eai"ly  and  of  subsequent  publica- 
tions. The  author  natui'ally  prefei's 
that  upon  whicli  he  is  conscious  much 
more  labour  has  been  bestowed,  while 
the  public  often  remain  constant  to 
their  first  love,  and  prefer  the  facility 
and  truth  of  the  earlier  work  to  the 
more  elaborate  execution  displayed  in 
those  which  follow  it.  But  though  the 
sunplicity  of  its  predecessor  was  not, 
and  could  not  be,  repeated  in  Smollett's 
second  novel,  his  powers  are  so  far 
from  evmcing  any  falling  off,  that  in 
Peregrine  Pickle  there  is  a  much  wider 
range  of  character  and  incident,  than  is 
exhibited  in  Roderick  Random,  as  well 
as  a  more  rich  and  brilliant  display  of 
the  talents  and  humour  of  the  distin- 
guished author.'' 

The  subjoined  strong  and  admirable 
observations  on  Count  Fathom,  are  ap- 
plicable to  too  large  a  portion  both  of 
the  prose  and  poetr}^  of  our  day^,  to  be 
perused  without  a  good  result. 

"  To  a  reader  of  a  good  disposition 
and  well-regulated  mind,  the  picture  of 
moral  depravity  presented  in  tiie  char- 
acter of  Count  Fathom  is  a  disgusting 
pollution  of  the  imagination.  To  those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  hesitate  on  the 
brink  of  me-ditated  iniquit}^,  it  is  not  safe 
to  detail  the  arts  by  which  the  ingenuity 
of  villainy  has  triumphed  in  former  in- 
stances ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
publication  of  the  real  accoimt  of  un- 
common crimes,  although  attended  by 
the  public  and  infamous  punishment  of 
the  perpetrators,  has  often  had  the  ef- 
fect of  stimulating  others  in  similar  ac- 
tions. To  some  unhappy  minds  it  may 
occur  as  a  sort  of  extenuation  of  the 
crime  which  they  meditate,  that  ev'en  if 
they  carry  their  purpose  into  execution, 
their  guilt  will  fall  far  short  of  what  the 
author  has  ascribed  to  his  fictitious 
character ;  and  there  are  other  imagin  - 
ations  so  ill  regulated,  that  they  catch 
infection  from  stories  of  wickedness, 
and  feel  an  insane  impulse  to  emulate 
and  to  realize  the  pictures  of  villainy 
which  are  embodied  in  such  narratives 
as  those  of  Zeluco,  or  Count  Fathom," 

[or  Byron,  or  Shelly,  or  the 

minor  apostles  of   depraved   descrip- 
tion.] 


On  Smollett's  continental  tour  after 
the  loss  of  his  daughter.  Sir  Walter  ob- 
serves, •'  Nature  had  either  denied 
Smollett  the  taste  necessary  to  under- 
stand and  feel  the  beauties  of  art,  or 
else  his  embittered  state  of  mind  had, 
for  the  time,  entirely  deprived  him  of 
the  power  of  enjoying  them.  The 
harsh  censures  which  he  passes  on  the 
Venus  de  JMedicis,  and  upon  the  Pan- 
theon ;  and  th.e  sarcasm  with  which  his 
criticisms  are  answered  by  Sterne,  ai'e 
both  well  known.  Yet,  be  it  said  with- 
out ofl'ence  to  the  memory  of  that  \vit- 
ty  and  elegant  writer,  it  is  more  easy 
to  assume,  in  composition,  an  air  of  al- 
ternate gaiety  and  sensibility,  than  to 
practise  the  virtues  of  generosity  and 
benevolence,  Vvhich  Smollett  exerciser! 
during  his  whole  life,  though  often,  like 
his  own  JMatthew  Bramble,  under  the 
disguise  of  peevishness  and  irritability, 
Sterne's  writincs  show  much  flourish 
concerning  virtues  of  which  his  life  i> 
understood  to  have  produced  little  fruit: 
the  temper  of  Smollett  vvas, 

"  like  a  lusty  ■winter. 

Frosty,  but  kinilly." 

From  the  concluding  remarks  wp 
think  the  subjoined  selections  viU  be 
read  with  gratification : —    «t 

*'  The  person  of  Smollett  was  emi- 
nently handsome,  his  features  prepos- 
sessing, and,  by  the  joint  testimony  of 
all  his  surviving  friends,  his  conversa- 
tion in  the  liighest  degree  instructive 
and  amusing.  Of  his  disposition,  those 
who  have  read  his  works  (and  who  ha? 
not  done  so  ?)  may  form  a  very  accurate 
estimate ;  for  in  each  of  them  he  ha.s 
presented,  and  sometimes  under  various 
points  of  view,  the  leading  features  of 
his  own  character,  without  dissruising 
the  most  unfavourable  of  them.  Nay, 
there  is  room  to  believe,  that  he  rather 
exaggerated  than  softened  that  cynical 
turn  of  temper,  which  was  the  principal 
fault  of  his  disposition,  and  which  en- 
gaged him  in  so  many  quarrels.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  all  his  heroes,  from 
Roderick  Random  downward,  possess 
a  haughty,  fierce  irritability  of  disposi- 
tion, until  the  same  features  apuear 
softened,  and  rendered  venerable  by 
age  and  philosopliy,  in  Matthew  Bram- 
ble.    The  sports  in  which  they  most 
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delight  are  those  which  are  atlendod 
with  disgrace,  mental  pain,  and  bodily 
raischio!  to  others  ;  and  their  hunnmi- 
ty  is  never  rej)reseuted  as  interrupting 
the  course  of  their  iVcIics.  We  know 
not  that  >'^niolletl  hud  any  other  marked 
failing,  save  that  vviiich  he  himself  has 
so  often  and  so  liberally  acknowledged. 
When  unseduced  by  his  satirical  pro- 
pensities, he  was  kind,  generous,  and 
humane  to  others ;  bold,  upright,  and 
independent  in  his  own  character; 
stooping  to  no  patron,  [he  j  suerl  for  no 
favour,  but  honestly  and  honorably 
maintained  himself  on  his  literary  la- 
bours ;  when,  if  he  was  occasionally  em- 
ployed in  work  which  was  beneath  his 
talents,  the  disgrace  must  remain  with 
those  who  saved  not  such  a  genius  from 
the  degrading  drudgery  of  compiling 
and  translating.  He  was  a  doting  fa- 
ther and  an  affectionate  husband ;  and 
the  warm  zeal  with  wliich  his  memorv 
was  cherished  by  his  surviving  friends, 
shewed  clearly  the  reliance  which  they 
placed  upon  his  regard.  Even  his  re- 
seiuments,  though  often  hastily  adopted, 
and  incautiously  expressed,  were  neith- 
er ungenerous  nor  enduring.  He  was 
open  to  conviction,  and  ready  to  make 
both  acknowledgment  and  allowance 
when  he  had  done  injustice  to  others, 
willing  also  to  forgive  and  to  be  recon- 
ciled when  he  had  received  it  at  their 
hand.         *         *         *         # 

"  Fielding  and  Smollett  were  both 
born  in  the  highest  rank  of  society, 
both  educated  to  learned  professions,  yet 
both  obliged  to  follow  miscellaneous 
literature  as  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence. Both  were  confined,  during 
their  lives,  by  the  narrowness  of  their 
circumstances, — b(=th  united  a  humor- 
ous cynicism  with  generosity  and  good 
nature — both  died  of  the  diseases  in- 
cident to  a  sedentary  life,  and  to  litera- 
rylabor,  and  both  drew  their  last  breath 
in  a  foreign  land,  to  which  they  retreat- 
ed under  the  adverse  circumstances  of 
adfigayed  constitution,  and  an  exhaust- 
ed Ibrtune. 

"  Their  studies  were  no  less  similar 
than  their  lives.  They  both  wrote  for 
the  stage,  and  neither  of  them  success- 
fully. They  both  meddled  in  politics  ; 
they  both  wrote  travels,  in  which  they 
shewed  that  theirgoodhumourwas  was- 


ted under  the  sufferings  of  their  disease ; 
and,  to  conclutle,  they  were  both  so  em- 
inently successful  as  novelists,  that  no 
other  English  author  of  that  class  has 
a  right  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath  with  Fielding  and  :'mollett. 

'^  If  we  compare  the  works  of  these 
two  great  masters  yet  more  closely,  we 
may  assign  to  Fielding,  with  Ihlle  hesi- 
tation, the  praise  of  a  higher  and  a  purer 
taste  than  was  shewn  by  his  rival ; 
more  elegance  of  composition  and  ex- 
pression ;  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
grave  irony  of  Swift  and  Cervantes  ;  a 
great  deal  more  address  of  felicity  in 
the  conduct  of  his  story ;  and,  finally, 
a  power  of  describing  amiable  and  vir- 
tuous characters,  and  of  placing  before 
us  heroes,  and  especially  heroines,  of  a 
much  higher  as  well  as  pleasing  char- 
acter than  Smollett  was  able  to  present." 

"  Every  successful  novelist  must  be 
more  or  less  a  poet,  even  although  he 
may  never  have  written  a  lineof  ve'se. 
The  quality  of  imagination  is  absolute- 
ly indispensable  to  him  ;  his  accurate 
power  of  examining  and  embodying 
human  character  and  hujnan  passion, 
as  well  as  the  external  face  of  nature, 
is  not  less  essential ;  and  the  talent  of 
describing  well  what  he  feels  with  a- 
cuteness,  added  to  the  above  requisites, 
goes  far  to  complete  the  poetic  charac- 
ter. Smollett  was,  even  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  which  limits  the  name  to  those 
who  write  verses,  a  poet  of  distinction." 

"  He  was,  like  a  pre-eminent  poet  of 
our  day,  a  searcher  of  dark  bosoms, 
and  loved  to  paint  characters  under  the 
strong  agitation  of  fierce  and  stormy 
passions.  Hence  misanthropes,  gam- 
blers, and  duellists,  are  as  common  in 
his  works,  as  robbers  in  those  of  Salva- 
tor  Rosa,  and  are  drawn,  in  most  cases, 
with  the  same  terrible  truth  and  effect." 

"  Upon  the  whole,  the  genius  of 
Smollett  may  be  said  to  resemble  that 
of  Rubens.  His  pictures  are  often  de- 
ficient in  grace  ;  sometimes  coarse,  and 
even  vulgar  in  conception ;  deficient 
too  in  keeping,  and  in  the  due  subor- 
dination of  parts  to  each  other ;  and 
intimating  too  much  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  artist.  But  these  faults  are 
redeemed  by  such  richness  aud  brillian- 
cy of  colours ;  such  a  profusion  of  im- 
aginatioxi — now  bodying  forth  the  grand 
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and  terrible — now  the  natural,  the  easy, 
and  the  ludicrous ;  tiiere  is  so  much  of 
life,  action,  and  bustle,  in  every  groupe 
he  has  painted  ;  so  much  force  and  in- 
dividuality of  character,  that  we  readi- 
ly grant  to  Smollett  an  equal  rank  with 
his  gi-eat  rival  Fielding,  while  we  place 


both  far  above  any  of  their  successors 
in  the  same  line  of  fittitious  composi- 
tion." 

Having  read  this  memoir,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  another  course  of  Smoll- 
ett's novels  may  be  taken  with  an  aug- 
mented relish. 


ITALY.* 


TT  is  justly  observed  by  Lady  Mor- 
-■-  gan,  that  "  the  character  of  feeling 
with  which  each  great  city  in  Italy  is 
sought,  must  depend  on  the  taste,  the 
pursuit,  or  the  views,  of  the  traveller 
who  visits  them.  To  one  whose  his- 
torical associations  belong  to  the  mid- 
dle ages,  Florence  becomes  all  that 
Rome  is  to  the  classic  tourist,  or  Lo- 
retto  to  the  devout  pilgrim  !*'  It  is  ow- 
ing to  her  own  mind  having  been  early 
imbued  with  a  fondness  for  the  illustri- 
ous names  that  mark  the  Florentine 
annals,  that  Lady  Morgan's  account  of 
the  city  of  Florence,  of  its  society,  and 
literadae,  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  but  likewise  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  her  work.  The  state 
of  society  in  Florence  is  far  more  in- 
tellectual, more  animated,  and  more 
refined  than  that  of  Rome ;  nor  are  we 
surprised  at  Lady  Morgan's  leaving 
somewhat  reluctantly  the  lovely  vale 
of  Arno,  for  the  banks  of  the  Tiber ; 
for  not  all  the  classical  recollections  and 
philosophical  reveries  which  the  eter- 
nal city  may  be  calculated  to  inspire 
in  the  heart  of  an  enthusiast,  who 
makes  the  scenes  before  him  subservi- 
ent only  to  his  idea  of  the  past,  can  to 
a  sober  and  feeling  mind  atone  for  the 
degrading  effects  which  an  arbitrary 
government,  and  a  church  reviving  all 
the  superstitions  and  deceptions  of  the 
darkest  ages,  produce  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  those  very  people,  whose  only 
boast  is  that  they  are  descended  from  a 
race  of  whose  valour,  patriotism,  and 
independence,  they  exhibit  the  lowest 
reverse  that  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  civ- 
ilized nation.  Lost  in  sloth  and  indif- 
ference, the  modern  Romans  are  too 
passive  to  give  any  employment  to  the 


spies  who  surround  them  on  every 
side ;  and  they  submit,  without  effort 
for  relief,  to  all  the  most  arbitrary 
measures  of  the  Papal  govei-nment, 
though  few  can  plead  their  belief  in 
the  infallibility  of  its  head,  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  their  slavish  obedience.  The 
revival  of  miracles,  and  processions, 
and  pilgrimages,  under  the  influence  of 
the  House  of  Austria,  seems,  indeed, 
to  carry  with  it  few  attractions,  except 
for  those  who  hope,  by  means  of  such 
instruments,  to  plunge  the  people  once 
more  into  that  ignorance,  which  in  the 
dark  ages  rendered  them  alike  blind  to 
the  crimes  of  the  church,  and  subservi- 
ent to  the  tyranny  of  their  rulers.  But 
surely,  in  the  present  day,  it  must  ex- 
cite the  laugh  of  undisguised  contempt, 
were  it  not  repressed  by  indignation  at 
the  knavery  of  the  thing,  to  see  the 
King  of  Sardinia  replacing  on  the 
shrine  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Genoa, 
whh  the  most  solemn  ceremonies,  the 
"  Sagra  Catina,"  or  emerald  dish, 
upon  which,  according  to  the  conve- 
nient tradition  of  ages,  was  served  the 
last  supper  of  our  Saviour.  This  em- 
erald dish,  unfortunately,  was  proved 
by  the  sacrilegious  touch  of  the  French 
Institute  to  be  only  green  glass;  it 
was  nevertheless  most  religiously  re- 
stored, and  still  serves  to  swear  by,  as 
the  veritable  emerald  dish,  which' 
Queen  Sheba  originally  offered  to  King 
Solomon,  from  whose  temple  it  found 
its  way,  by  some  miracle  not  ex-- 
plained,  into  the  house  of  the  Jewjsh 
Publican,  whither  our  Saviour  went 
with  his  Apostles  to  celebrate  their 
last  meal  together.  With  the  same 
regard  to  truth  and  rational  belief,  is 
exhibited  at  the  Holy  House  at  Loret- 
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to,  to  \\liirh  so  man}^  crowned  heads, 
and  l>rainless  heads  of  both  sexes, 
have  maile  pilsrinuiges  within  the  last 
five  or  six  years,  the  hitle  earthen  por- 
ringer, out  of  which,  as  the  priest  un- 
bhishingly  informs  the  devout  hstener, 
the  JMother  of  (i«od  used  to  feed  the 
infant  Jesus;  the  porringer  itseh' hap- 
pening to  be  of  the  modern  delf  of 
Faenza,  may  be  regarded  as  fortu- 
nate, insomuch  as  the  belief  in  its  an- 
tiquity calls  for  an  additional  exertion 
of  the  saving  virtue  of  faith,  from 
this  circumstance.  But  we  still  pass 
over  these,  and  a  hundred  other  such 
disgusting  and  impious  cheats,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  Holy  Chair  of  St.  Peter 
itself,  with  its  Arabic  inscription, 
signifj'ing  that  '•  There  is  but  one 
God,  and  ^Mahomet  is  his  prophet," 
and  attend  to  the  effect  of  the  "  pride, 
pomp,  and  circum$tance,"  of  the 
Catholic  ceremonies,  as  they  attract 
the  eyes  of  our  sight  loving  coimtry- 
men  and  countrywomen,  whose  rest- 
less curiosity,  and  besoiu  of  excite- 
ment, carry  them  wherever  they  have 
a  chance  of  seeing  a  crowd  as  idle, 
and  yet  as  restless  as  themselves. 

"  On  Holy  Thursday,  the  whole 
foreign  population  of  Rome  rolls  on, 
in  endless  succession,  to  the  A'atican. 
The  portico,  colonnades,  vestibules, 
bith  of  the  church  and  palace,  assume 
the  air  of  the  court  of  a  military  des- 
pot. Every  epoch  in  the  military  cos- 
tume is  ihei-e  gaudily  exhibited.  Hal- 
berdiers in  coats  of  mail,  and  slate-col- 
oured pantaloons,  which  pass  upon 
the  faithful  for  polished  steel  armour ; 
the  Swiss  in  their  antique  dresses  of 
buff  and  scarlet,  and  lamberkeens ; 
the  regular  troops  in  their  motlern  uni- 
forms ;  tlie  gvardia  nobile,  the  Pope's 
voUigeurSy,  ail  feathers  and  feebleness, 
gold  and  glitter ;  generals  of  the  Brit- 
ish arm}",  colonels  and  subalterns  of 
every  possible  yeomanry,  with  captains 
and  admirals  of  the  navy,  with  an  host 
of  non-descripts,  laymen,  and  protes- 
tfHit  clergyman,  who  'for  the  nonce' 
take  shelter  luider  any  thing  resem- 
bling an  uniform,  that  may  serve  as  a 
pass-partovl,  where  none  ai'e  courte- 
ously received  but  such  as  wear  the 
livery  of  church  or  slate  mihtant — 
all  move  towards  the  portals  of  the 


Sistine     Chapel,     which,    with     their 
double  guards,  resemble  the  mouth  of 
a  mihtary  pass,  dangerous  to  approach, 
and  difficult  to   storm.       The   ladies, 
(and  the  English  ladies  ever  foremost) 
press    with  an  impriulent  impetuosity 
upon   the  guards,  who  with   bayonets 
fixed  and  elbows  squared,  repress  them 
with  a  resistance,   such  as  none  but  fe- 
male assailants  would  dare  to  encoun- 
ter  a    second    time.       Thousands    of 
tickets  of  admission  are   shewn  aloft 
by  upraised  hands,  and  seconded  by 
high  raised  voices  ;  wliile  the  officer  of 
the  guard,  who  can  read  and  tear  but 
one  at  a  tirrie,  leaves  the  task  of  repul- 
sion to  the  Swiss,  who  manfully  second 
their  '  allez  fouz  en'  with  a  physical 
force,  that  in  one  or  two  instances  in- 
capacitated the    eager  candidates  for 
further  application.      A   few   English 
favoured  by  the  minister,  and  all  the 
princes  and    diplomatists    resident  at 
Rome,  pioneered  by   their   guards  of 
honour,  and  attended  by  crowds  of  ser- 
vile,   crouching,    crawling    creatures, 
who  in   their  long  black   robes,    and 
short  while  rochets,  look  like  the  out- 
casts of  either  sex,    make  their   way 
without  let  or  molestation.      One  side 
of  the  space,  separated  from  the  choir 
by  a  screen,  is  fitted  up  for  them  ^jpart. 
The  other  is  for  the  whole  female  con- 
gregation, who  are  crushed   in,    like 
sheep    in  a   fold.      The    men,    if   in 
uniform  or  full  court  dresses,  are  ad- 
mitted to  a  tribune  within  the  choir ; 
while  the  inferior  crowd,  left  to  shift 
for  themselves,  rush  in  witii  an  impetu- 
osity none   can  restrain ;    for  though 
none  are  admitted  at  all  to  the  chapel 
without  tickets,  yet  the  number  of  ap- 
plicants   (almost   exclusively   foreign) 
is  much  too  great  for  the  limited  capac- 
ity  of  the  place.      A  scene  of  inde- 
scribable    confusion     ensues.        The 
guards    get    mingled  with    the    riiulti- 
tude.      English  peers  are   overturned 
by  Roman  canons.     Irish  friars  batter 
the  old  armour  of  the  mailed  halber- 
diers with  fists  more  formidable  than 
the  iron  they  attack.     Indian   priests 
tumble  over  tight-laced  dandies ;  and 
the    '  Via  via'   of  the  Roman  guard, 
and  the  '  Fous  ne  restez  pas  issi'   of 
the  Swiss,  mingle  with  screams,  suppli- 
cations,   reproofs,    and    the    English 
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'  God-dam,'  long  after  the  solemn  ser- 
vice of  the  church  has  begim.  The 
Vicegerent  of  God  on  earth  in  vain 
represents,  the  cross  of  peace  in  vain 
shines  above  the  high  altar  :  tranquilli- 
ty is  only  restored  when  suffocation  be- 
gins. 

"  The  rites  which  all  come  to  wit- 
ness, but  to  which  none  attend,  are  at 
last  finished.  The  procession  of  the 
sacrament  to  the  Paoline  Chapel  suc- 
ceeds; and  then  comes  'the  tug  of 
war.'  Some  rush  forward,  to  get  in 
time  to  the  adjoining  chapel ;  others 
stay  to  witness  the  procession  [d' ail- 
lieu  rs,  the  same  as  that  already  de- 
scribed at  the  Quirinal.)  The  Swiss 
sweep  all  before  them  to  clear  the  pas- 
sages for  the  ceremony,  without  con- 
sulting the  wishes  of  any.  Then  the 
long  file  of  priests,  carrying  lighted 
torches,  moves  forward,  followed  by  the 
cardinals,  with  their  hands  meekly 
folded  on  breasts  dazzling  with  gold, 
while  their  wondering  and  inquiring 
eyes  seem  so  say,  '  Is  it  only  to  see 
us  that  you  are  all  here  ?'  The  Pope, 
supported  by  prelates,  his  meek  head 
imperially  canopied,  his  gorgeous  train 
proudly  borne,  totters  slowly  after 
them,  chaunting  from  time  to  time 
some  tremulous  feeble  notes,  to  which 
the  rest  respond  in  deep-toned  chorus, 
until  the  whole  procession  passes  into 
that  immense  vestibule,  which  serves 
as  an  anti  room  to  both  chapels.  The 
gates  of  the  PaoHne  are  thrown  open, 
and  its  dusky  walls  appear  ilinmiiiated 
with  thousands  of  tapers,  twinkling  in 
the  rays  of  the  noon-day  sun,  through 
an  atmosphere  of  smoke.  Few  are 
able  to  enter  the  illuminated  chapel, 
or  to  behold  the  deposition  of  the  sa- 
crament ;  and  many  wJio  are  informed 
of  the  program  of  the  day,  by  endeav- 
ouring to  catch  at  all  the  ceremonies, 
scarcely  attain  to  any. 

'*•  The  desire  of  seeing  the  Pope 
wash  the  pilgrims'  feet,  with  the  cardi- 
nals waitin<j  on  them  at  dinner,  and  of 
beholding  the  Pope  give  the  benedic- 
tion from  the  balcony,  divide  the  at- 
tention and  impede  the  efiibrts  of  the 
distracted  sight-seer.  A  prelate  in 
pontificalibus  ascends  a  flight  of  stairs, 
guarded  by  soldiers  :  the  whole  tide  of 
spectators  flows  after  him :    they  are 


repulsed  by  the  sentinels ;  and,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  beaten  back,  the 
crowd  from  below  increases.  Some 
one  hints  that  an  opposite  door  leads 
to  the  foot-tubs,  or  to  the  scaflulding 
erected  for  seeing  the,  lienediction. 
Instantly  the  torrent  directs  its  course 
in  that  channel,  and  is  met  by  another 
crowd  returning  disappointed  from  the 
same  direction,  where  cross  doors  have 
been  shut  in  their  faces,  and  guards 
have  driven  them  back  likewise.  Then 
the  efforts  to  get  up,  and  get  down,  to 
get  in,  and  get  out,  produce  conse- 
quences the  most  unsuitable  to  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  season,  and  of  the  place, 
Shoes  are  lost,  veils  are  torn,  ancles  are 
strained,  shoulders  dislocated,  and  ribs 
bruised;  and  those  who  escape  unin- 
jured to  the  silent  solitary  nave  of  St. 
Peter's,  and  neither  see  the  Pope  wash 
feet,  now  the  cardinals  serve  maccaro- 
ni  to  hungry  beggars,  are  by  far  the 
best  off.  Here  gradually  assemble, 
and  patiently  wait,  in  tedious  suspense 
for  the  arrival  of  carriages,  or  in  fretful 
anxiety  for  more  venturous  friends, 
three-fourths  of  the  multitude,  who 
come  so  far  to  see  so  much,  and  who 
return  having  very  literally  seen  noth- 
ing, consoling  themselves  whh  the  re- 
flection that^  though  the  pageantry  of 
Holy  Thursday  is  lost,  Good  Friday 
and  Piaster  Sunday  are  yet  to  come. 
The  first  anxiety  on  this  occasion  is  to 
get  in,  tlie  next  to  get  oat  ;  and,  during 
the  whole  day,  the  congregation  are  so 
occupied  in  taking  care  of  their  bodies, 
that,  in  spite  of  masses  and  processions, 
no  one  ever  gives  one  thought  to  the 
care  of  his  soul. 

"  On  Good-Frida}'  the  turmoil  is 
something  less,  because  there  are  few- 
er sights  to  see.  This  day  of  gloom 
and  sacrifice,  of  fasting  and  mortifica- 
tion, begins  at  the  Vatican  by  a  su- 
perb and  sumptuous  dinner,  given  to 
the  conclave  and  the  corps  diploma- 
tique, &c. 

"  Thus  prepared  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Miserere,  which  follows  the  des- 
Si^rt,  as  a  sort  of  chasse  cajf'e,  the  guests 
proceed  to  their  places  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  The  cardinals  move  proces- 
sionally  from  the  table  to  the  altar,  to 
'  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  ;' 
and  vAxh  lips  still  moist  with  lacrymse 
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Christi,  chaimt  the  responses  to  the 
seven  penitential  psalms.  When  the 
last  light  is  extinguished,  and  the  last 
strain  of  the  Miserere  dies  away,  every 
one  gropes  as 'he  can  from  the  Sistine, 
on  his  way  to  St.  Peter's.  The  bril- 
liant lightning  of  the  colonnades,  porti- 
cos, and  staircases,  the  guards,  the 
crowds  of  pretty  women  and  well- 
dressed  men,  give  to  the  splendid  av- 
enues the  air  of  a  court  theatre,  and 
imitate  on  a  more  magnificent  scale, 
the  Palace  of  the  Tuilleries. 

"  The  Illuminated  Cross  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's, and  the  adoration  of  the  Pope 
and  cardinals,  are  the  attractions  of  the 
evening.  On  this  occasion,  thousands 
of  all  ranks  and  countries  pour  into 
the  cliurch,  where  no  tickets  of  admis- 
sion are  required  :  yet  the  mighty  tem- 
ple, made  for  the  universe,  still  seems 
half  empty.  Many  of  the  dim  aisles 
afford  safe  asylum  for  retiring  piety,  or 
clandestine  love;  and  the  vastness  of 
the  whole,  contemplated  through  a 
well-managed  obscurity,  seems  to  ex- 
tend beyond  its  usual  limits,  and  to  be 
lost  in  immeasurable  distance.  The 
hundred  lamps,  which  in  their  bright 
brazen  sockets  burn  day  and  night 
round  the  sepulchre  of  St.  Peter's  are 
this  day  extinguished.  A  cross  of 
flame  suspended  from  the  cupola,  be- 
fore tlie  baldachin  of  the  high  ahar, 
alone  lights  the  immediate  space  over 
which  it  hangs,  and  leaves  all  else  in 
the  majesty  of  darkness,  here  and  there 
faintly  dispersed  by  a  twinkling  lamp. 
That  illuminated  spot  seemed  like  a 
magic  circle.  It  is  hermetically  closed 
by  three  files  of  armed  men,  and  the 
beams  shed  from  the  cross  fall  only  on 
spears  and  bayonets.  This  space  is 
kept  clear,  and  untouched  by  vulgar 
and  unblessed  feet,  that  pontifft,  princes, 
and  cardinals  may,  unmolested  by  ple- 
beian penitence,  offer  up  the  '  sacri- 
fices of  their  contrite  hearts.'  At 
last,  these  '  powers  and  principalities' 
appear,  accompanied  by  a  guard,  who 
clear  a  passage  through  the  gathering 
multitude.  The  troops  that  await 
them  open  their  files,  and  close  again 
upon  their  precious  charge.  The  Pope 
falls  prostrate  before  the  Cross,  on 
cushions  of  down  and  velvet.  The 
princes  and  princesses,  with  their  little 


courts  of  little  courtiers,  (and  less  than 
these  never  crawled  upon  the  robes  of 
royalt}^  take  their  station  on  the  right; 
on  his  left  kneel  the  cardinals. 

"  During  this  singular  prostration 
the  most  profound  silence  reigned. 
The  Pope  seemed  unfeignedly  absorb- 
ed in  holy  abstraction ;  and  as  the 
light  fell  upon  his  venerable  head  and 
faded  face,  and  tinged  his  flowing  robes, 
there  was  something  mystic  and  ideal 
in  his  appearance ;  and  to  a  faith 
which  fancy  had  warmed,  or  fanati- 
cism deranged,  his  translation  from  a 
mortal  coil  at  that  moment  might  have 
appeared  possible. 

"  In  the  centre  of  the  church  crowd- 
ed the  beau  monde  of  London,  Paris, 
Vienna,  and  St.  Petersburgh,  laughing, 
flirting,  chattering,  and  love-making, 
through  all  the  philological  varieties 
which  might  be  supposed  to  make  a 
conversazione  in  the  tower  of  Babel. 
There  vows  were  received  that  did 
not  all  belong  to  heaven,  and  oaths 
were  taken  at  the  statue  of  St.  Peter, 
at  which  Jove  laughs,  if  Peter  does 
not. 

"  There,  too,  Roman  beauties,  who 
disdained  the  flaunting  rhes  of  noon- 
day ceremonial,  moved  in  their  long 
black  veils,  to  meet  at  the  appointed 
shrine  some  male  devotee  ;  and  there, 
in  true  sincerity  of  heart  and  faith, 
knelt  within  view  of  that  cross,  to 
which  alone  her  eyes  are  directed,  one 
alike  '  the  world  forgetting,  by  the 
world  forgot.'  Whole  families  of  the 
middle  classes  were  seated  on  the  steps 
of  altars,  or  at  the  feet  of  monuments, 
gazing  on  the  varied  spectacle :  and 
bands  of  peasantry  breathing  garlic  and 
aves,  strutted  every  where  about,  pi- 
ously amused,  and  adding  much  to 
the  strangeness  of  the  scene,  whose 
grotesque  groupings  they  aptly  filled  up. 

'•  As  '  night  thickens,'  and  St.  Pe- 
ter's thins,  the  slow  return  of  the  vari- 
ed multitude,  and  above  all  of  the  pil- 
grim bands  and  confraternities,  aflbrd 
a  picturesque  and  curious  addition  to 
the  Good-Friday  sights.  These  pil- 
grims are  wretched  ragged  creatures, 
led  on  by  some  Roman  lady  of  condi- 
tion, who,  with  the  cross  of  her  Re- 
deemer in  one  hand  and  her  French 
ridicule  in  the  other,  gives  out  the  pen- 
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itential  stave  as  she  moves  along,  and 
is  answered  by  the  yell  of  her  follow- 
ers. As  their  dark  bands  sweep  along 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  their  red 
torches  flash  on  tlie  walls  of  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  they  raise  the  deep -ton- 
ed, and,  when  softened  by  distance,  oc- 
casionally melodious  psalmody,  that 
with  exquisite  skill  they  sufler  to  die 
away  along  those  waters  over  which 
Pagan  priests  have  raised  their  '  lo 
Paeans,'  or  chaunted  the  funeral  obse- 
quies to  the  death  of  Adonis. 

"  Saturday,  unmarked  by  any  impo- 
sing ceremony,  is  passed  in  silence  and 
gloom  It  images  the  descent  of  Christ 
into  hell.  But  the  eve  of  Easter  Sun- 
day portends,  by  various  festive  exhi- 
bitions, the  joys  and  the  triumphs  of 
the  following  day,  and  the  termination 
of  that  long  penance  and  privation 
which  precede  it.  The  shops  of  Rome 
are  then  gaily  lighted ;  and  tlie  pizzi- 
caroli,  the  faithl'ul  allies  of  the  church, 
now  offer  *  food  for  meditation'  to  the 
hungry  devotees,  whose  long  fasts  are 
about  to  be  recompensed  by  repletion. 
In  one  shop  we  saw  St.  Paul  irradiated 
by  a  glory  of  sausages  ;  and  in  another 
the  ill-boding  bird  of  St.  Peter,  hung 
up  with  the  apostle  it  had  warned  in 
vain;  Madonnas  curiously  carved  in 
butter,  and  Bambinos  in  lard,  warmed 
the  devotion  of  the  inward  man ;  and 
every  eatable  of  plastic  consistence,  or 
of  malleable  form,  was  pressed  into  the 
service  of  architectural  decoration  and 
symbolic  piety. 

"  On  Easter  Sunday  the  service  is 
performed  at  St.  Peter's,  and  it  is  then 
that  the  church  exhibits  all  its  splen- 
dour, and  exhibits  its  forces  on  a  site 
worthy  their  display.  The  spacious 
Piazza  of  St.  Peter,  its  porticos  and 
colonnades,  its  beautiful  fountains,  its 
stupendous  farade,  glittering  in  the 
noon- day  sun,  become  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion Above  its  marble  walls  rise  fan- 
tastic awnings,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  spectators,  who  at  an  early  hour 
crdwd  their  elevated  seats.  The  space 
bf^lnw  is  lined  with  infantry.  The 
liglit  horse,  with  their  showy  dresses, 
form  a  line  within.  The  Roman  mili- 
tary standards,  once  the  banners  of 
universal  conquest,  now  only  serve  to 


deck  the  pageant  and  to  flaunt  above 
the  gaudy  little  colours  of  the  Swiss 
corps. 

"  In  the  centre  of  all.  forming  the 
inner  circle,  and  crowding  the  steps  of 
the  church,  are  a  multitude  of  common 
people.  The  loggie  above  the  portico 
are  filled  with  tlie  cardinals:  and  in 
the  centre,  raised  upon  men's  shoulders 
high  above  all.  like  some  dimly  seen 
deity,  and  reduced  almost  to  a  speck 
by  his  elevation,  appears  the  Pontiff. 
He  is  said  to  pray,  but  prays  unheard; 
and  when  he  rises  to  give  the  benedic- 
tion, llie  act,  scarce  visible,  is  lawfully 
announced  by  the  tolling  of  the  great 
bell  of  St.  Peters,  and  the  firing  of  the 
cannon  of  St,  Angelo.  The  military 
ground  their  arms,  and  drop  on  their 
knees ;  the  cardinals  fling  down  the 
church's  indulgences  among  the  people, 
who  scarcely  stooped  to  pick  them  up, 
though  each  was  the  remission  of  years 
of  frailty.  Drums  beat,  trumpets 
sound,  the  music  plays,  the  troops  file 
off,  and  the  ceremony  finishes  at  night 
with  the  illumination  of  the  Vatican. 

"  On  Easter  Monday  a  general  rout 
ensues:  'Give  me  a  horse,  my  king- 
dom for  a  horse,'  is  the  cry.  Post- 
horses  and  vetturino- stands  are  on  that 
da}'  all  that  the  Vatican  and  St.  Peter's 
were  the  day  before.  Some  fly  for 
amusement  to  the  crater  of  Mount 
\esuvius,  others  to  the  abyss  of  Her- 
culaneum ;  rendezvous  are  given  among 
the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  and  parties  are 
arranged  among  the  cedars  of  Mount 
Lebanon ;  some  return  to  seek  hearts 
left  at  Florence  or  Genoa ;  and  others 
who,  amidst  the  affectation  of  virtu, 
and  pretended  admiration  of  a  climate 
with  which  few  are  not  disappointed, 
pant  for  the  comforts  of  a  British  fire 
side,  turn  their  heads  homewards,  de- 
lighted to  have  seen  Italy,  and  delight- 
ed to  leave  it.  The  Roman  matron  is 
left  to  prepare  her  '  pizza  de  pasqua' 
undisturbed  by  her  restless  lodgers; 
and  the  Roman  existence  resumes  hs 
monotony,  its  indolence,  and  hs  quie- 
tude :  with  nothing  to  look  to  but  the 
mal-nria,  until  '  le  passage  des  hiron- 
delles'  shall  again  bring  a  bevy  of  for- 
eign visitants  to  the  Porta  del  Popo- 
lo>' 
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It  is  pictures  like  these  which  '  give 
the  very  body  of  the  times  tlicir  form 
and  pressure,'  tiiat  distinguisli  the  ob- 
servcitions  of  intellectual  and  gifted  per- 
sons from  those  of  the  common  herd  of 
travellers.  Formerly  the  English 
thought  they  shewed  their  loyalty, 
whenever  they  went  abroad,  by  insult- 
ing the  host,  at  the  hazard  of  finishing 
their  days  in  a  prison,  ridiculing  the 
miracles  pretended  to  be  worked  by 
favourite  saints  or  relics,  and  keeping 
their  hats  as  firmly  on  their  heads,  and 
their  knees  as  stiff,  on  all  occasions, 
where  the  customs  of  the  country  they 
might  be  in  required  them  to  kneel  or 
be  uncovered,  as  any  of  the  staunchest 
adherents  of  quakerism  could  do  in  the 
days  of  Charles  II.;  and  this  contempt 
was  richly  repaid  by  the  hatred  of  the 
Cathohcs,  who  looked  upon  their  most 
solemn  ceremonies  to  be  polluted  by 
the  presence  of  these  island  heretics, 
and  rejoiced  in  all  the  fervour  of  pious 
zeal  when  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
shewing  their  C  hristian  regard  for  the 
good  of  their  souls  by  purifying  their 
bodies  in  this  world  with  the  holy  fires 
which  were  typical  of  what  they  were 
supposed  to  deserve  in  the  next.  INow 
the  case  is  altered :  the  best  places,  the 
most  imposing  ceremonies  are  reserved 
for  the  English,  who  gaze  with  com- 
placent civility  upon  the  mummeries 
which  have  long  ceased  to  interest  the 
enlightened,  who  profess  the  faith  of 
which  they  form  the  excrescences. 
Lady  Morgan  remarks,  that  so  kw 
Itahans  of  condition  attended  the  cere- 
monies described  in  these  extracts, 
that  it  awakened  the  muse  of  Pasquin. 
When  asked  by  Marforio  "  where  he 
was  going  in  his  court-dress,  he  re- 
plies,   "To    the    Vatican" — "But!" 


says  Marforio,  "you  will  get  no  ad- 
nnttance."  "  Pardon  me,"  he  rejoins, 
"  I  have  lately  turned  heretick." 

The  eagerness  with  which  the  Ital- 
ians begin  to  imitate  our  social  institu- 
tions, and  to  study  our  Uterature,  is  a 
more  pleasing  suljject  of  reflection.  In 
Naples  our  language  is  studied  almost 
as  much  as  that  of  France:  our  news- 
papers find  their  way  into  its  most  en- 
lightened circles,  and  the  jMarchese 
Berio,  distinguished  still  more  by  his 
literary  acquirements  than  by  his  rank 
and  opulence,  has"  addressed  Lord  By- 
ron in  an  ode  so  replete  with  beauty 
and  enthusiasm,  as  sufficiently  proves 
how  competent  a  judge  he  is  of  the 
merits  of  the  noble  bard  whom  he  thus 
apostrophizes  in  a  strain  of  poetry  lit- 
tle inferior  to  his  ov/n.  Ihe  sight  of 
these  stanzas,  which  have  not  before 
been  submitted  to  any  other  eyes  than 
those  of  the  author's  private  friends,  is 
one  of  tlie  benefits  which  Lady  Mor- 
gan's introduction  into  the  literary  cir- 
cles of  Italy  has  enabled  her  to  confer 
on  her  readers :  and  assuredly  it  is  on- 
ly doing  her  justice  to  say,  that  she  has 
given  us  more  information  on  the  actu- 
al state  of  society  in  that  country  at 
the  present  moment,  the  alternate  in- 
fluence of  France  and  Austria  on  its 
manners  and  feelings,  and  the  proba- 
ble efiects  of  the  Holy  Alliance  and  the 
revived  order  of  things,  that  can  be 
found  in  any  of  the  numerous  publica- 
tions which  have  made  their  appear- 
ance since  peace  has  smoothed  the  way 
for  idleness  and  folly  to  lead  their 
countless  votaries  over  the  continent, 
to  enrich  foreigners  with  the  property 
which  they  grudge  proportioning  any 
share  of  to  the  benefit  of  their  own 
country. — New  Mon. 


XAPOLEOX. 


THE  mighty  sun  had  just  gone  down 
Into  the  chambers  of  the  deep ; 

The  ocean  birds  had  upward   flown, 
Each  in  his  cave  to  sleep. 

And  silent  was  the  island  shore, 

And  breathless  all  the  broad  red   sea, 

And  motionless  beside  the  door 
Our  solitary    tree. 

Our  only  tree,  our  ancient  palm, 

Whose  shadow  sleeps  our  door  beside, 


Partook  the  universal  calm, 
When  Buonaparte  died. 

An  ancient  man,  a  stately  man, 

Came  forth  beneath  the  spreading  tree, 

His  silent  thoughts  I  could  not  scan, 
His  tears  I  needs  must  see. 

A  trembling  hand  had  partly  cover'd 
The  old  man's  weeping  countenance, 

Yet  something  o'er  his  sorrow   hover'd 
That  spake  of  War  and  France; 
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Something  tlmt  spake  of  other  clays, 

When  trumpets  pierced  the  kindling  air, 

And  the  keen  eye  could  firmly  gaze 
Through  battle's  crimson  glare. 

Said  I,  perchance  this  faded  hand, 

When   Life  beat  high,    aad    Hope    was 
young, 

By  Lodi's  wave — on  Syria's  sand — 
The  bolt  of  death  hath  flung. 

Young  Buonaparte's  battle  cry 

Perchance  hath   kindled  this   old  cheek  ; 
it  is  no  shame  that  he  should  sigh, — 

His  heart  is  like  to  break. 

He  hath  been  with  him,  young  and  old  ; 

He  climb-'d  with  him  the  Alpine  Snow ; 
He  heard  the  cannon  when  they  roH'd 

Along  the  silver  Po. 

His  soul  was  as  a  sword,  to  leap 
At  his  accvistom'd  leader's  word  ; 

I  love  to  see  the  old  man  weep, — 
He  knew  no  other  lord. 

As  if  it  were  but  yesternight. 

This  man  remembers  dark  Eylau, — 

His  dreams  are  of  the  Eagle's  flight, 
Victorious  long  ago. 

The  memories  of  worser  time 

Are  all  as  shadows  unto  him  ; 
Fresh  stands  the  picture  of  his  prime, — 

The  later  trace  is  dim. 

I  enter'd,  and  I  saw  him  lie 
Within  the  chamber,  all  alone, 


I  drew  near  very  soleinhly 
To  dead  Napoleon. 

He  was  not  shrouded  in  a  shroud. 
He  lay  not  like  the  vulgar  dead, 

Yet  all  of  haughty,  stern,  and   proud 
From  his  pale  brow  was   fled. 

He  had  put  harness  on  to  die, 

The  eagle-star  shone  on  his  breast, 

His  sword  lay  bare  his  pillow  nigh, — 
The  sword  he  liked  the  best. 

But  calm — most  calm  was  all   his  face, 
A  solemn  smile  was  on  his   lips, 

His  eyes  were  clos'd  in  pensive  grace — 
A  most  serene  eclipse  ! 

Ye  would  have  said  some  sainted  sprite 
Had  left  its  passionless  abode, — 

Some  man,  whose  prayer  at  morn  and  nighr 
Had  duly  risen  to  God. 

What  thoughts  had  calm'd  his  dying  breast 
(For  calm  he  died)  cannot  be  known  ; 

Nor  would  I  wound  a  warrior's  rest — 
Farewell,  Napoleon  I 

No  sculptured  pile  our  hands  shall  rear ,: 
Thy  simple  sod  the  stream  shall  lave. 

The  native  Holly's  leaf  severe 

Shall  giace  and  guard  thy  grave. 

The  Eagle  stooping  from  the  skv 

Shall  fold  his  wing  and  rest  him  here., 

And  sunwards  gaze  with  glowing  eye 
From  Buonaparte's  Bier. 

Blackwood's  Ed.  Mag. 


IIXES    SUGGESTED    BT    THE    SIGHT    OF    SOME    LATE    AUTUMN    FLOWERS. 


THOSE  few  pale  autumn  flowers, 

How  beautiful  they  are  ! 

Than  all  that  went  before, 

Than  all  the  summer  store, 

How  lovelier  far ! 

And  why  ? — They  are  the  last  ! 
The  last  !    the'last !  the  last ! 
Oh  !  by  that  little  word. 
How  many  thoughts  are  stirr'd  ; 
That  sister  of  the  past ! 

Pale  flowers  !  pale  perishing  flowers  ! 

Ye're  types  of  precious  things  ; 
Types  of  those  bitter  moments, 
That  flit  like  life's  enjoyments, 
On  rapid,  rapid  wings. 

Last  hours  with  parting  dear  ones, 
(That  time  the  fastest  spends) 


Last  tears  in  silence  shed. 
Last  words  half  uttered. 

Last  looks  of  dying  friends. 

Who  but  would  fain  compress 

A  life  into  a   day. 
The  last  daj^  spent  with  one 
Who,  e'er  the  morrow's  sun. 

Must  leave  us,  and  for  aye  ? 

Oh,  precious,  precious  moments  ! 

Pale  flowers  !  ye're  types   of  those  ; 
The  saddest  !  sweetest  !  dearest ! 
Because,  like  those,  the  nearest 
To  an  eternal  close. 

Pale  flowers  !  pale  perishing  flowers  ! 

I  woo  your  gentle  breath — 
I  leave  the  summer  rose 
For  younger,  blither  brows  ; 

Tell  me  of  change  and  death. 
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MOTHER  Carey's  chickens. 
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THP   FAT  A  I,   REPAST. 

"Y^E  liad  bt'tii  nearly  five  weeks  at 
sea,  when  the  captain  found,  by 
a  rautical  observation,  tliat  we  were 
within  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  of 
the  north  side  of  Jamaica,  f  avoura- 
ble  winds  and  smooth  seas  had  hither- 
to been  our  constant  attendants,  and 
every  thing  on  board  conspired  to  ren- 
der the  confinement  and  monotony  of  a 
long  voyage  less  ainioying  than  they 
usually  are.       The  cabin   passengers 

consisted  of  Major  and  Mrs.  L ,  a 

new-married  couple  ;  JMiss  P ,  sis- 
ter to  the  latter ;  Mr.  D ,  a  young 

Irishman,  and  myself.  Our  captain 
was  a  man  of  pleasing  manners  and 
liberal  ideas,  and  formed  an  important 
acquisition  to  our  party,  by  joining  in 
all  its  recreations,  and  affording  every 
facihty  to  the  indulgence  of  them. 
Much  of  our  time  was  spent  in  conver- 
sation, and  in  walking  on  deck ;  and 
when  the  dews  of  evening  obliged  us  to 
descend  to  the  cabin,  the  captain  would 
often  entertain  us  with  a  relation  of  the 
various  dangers  which  he  and  other 
persons  had  encountered  at  sea,  or  de- 
tail, with  great  gravity,  some  of  the  pre- 
vailing superstitions  of  sailors. 

Ahhough  he  possessed  more  general 
information  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot 
of  sea  faring  persons,  his  mind  was 
tinctured  with  some  of  their  weaknesses 
and  prr-judices.  The  ladies  of  our 
party  had  a  great  taste  for  natural  his- 
tory, and  wished  to  obtain  specimens 
«f  all  the  most  interesting  kinds  of  sea- 
birds.  They  had  several  times  request- 
ed the  captain  to  shoot  one  of  Mother 
Carey's  chickens,  that  they  might  take 
a  drawing  from  it ;  however,  he  always 
declined  doing  so,  but  never  gave  any 
satisfactory  reason  for  his  unwillingness 
to  oblige  them  in  this  respect.  At  last, 
Mr.  D killed  two  of  the  birds,  af- 
ter having  several  times  missed  whole 
flocks  of  them.  The  captain  seemed 
very  much  startled  when  he  saw  the 
animals  drop  on  the  waves — "  Will 
you  have  the  goodness  to  let  down  the 
boat  to  pick  up  the  game  ?"  said  Mr. 
D .      "  Yesj  sir,"  replied  he,  "  if 


you'll  go  off  in  her,  and  never  return 
on  board  this  vessel — Here  is  a  serious 
business — lie  assured  we  have  not  seen 
the  end  of  it.''  lie  then  walked  away 
without  offering  to  give  any  orders 
about  lowering  the  boat ;  and  the  sea- 
men, who  witnessed  the  transaction, 
looked  as  if  they  would  not  have  obey- 
ed him  had  he  even  done  so. 

Though  we  saw  no  land,  every  thing 
proved  that  we  were  in  the  West  India 
seas.  The  sky  had,  within  a  few  days, 
begun  to  assume  a  more  dazzling  as- 
pect, and  long  ranges  of  conical  shaped 
clouds  floated  along  the  horizon.  Land 
birds,  with  beautiful  plumage,  often 
ho  vered  round  the  vessel,  and  we  some- 
times fancied  we  could  discover  a  vege- 
table fragrance  in  the  breezes  that 
swelled  our  sails. 

One  delightful  clear  morning,  when 
we  were  in  hourly  expectation  of  mak- 
ing the  land,  some  dolphin  appeared 
astern.  As  the  weather  was  very  mo- 
derate, the  captain  proposed  that  we 
should  fish  for  them  ;  and  a  great  many 
hooks  were  immediately  baited  for  that 
purpose  by  the  seamen.  We  caught 
large  quantities  of  dolphin,  and  of 
another  kind  of  fish,  and  put  the  whole 
into  the  hands  of  the  steward,  with  or- 
ders that  part  should  be  dressed  for 
dinner,  and  part  distributed  among  the 
crew. 

When  the  dinner-hour  arrived,  we 
all  assembled  in  the  cabin,  in  high  spir- 
its, and  sat  down  to  table.  It  being  St. 
George's  day,  the  captain,  who  was  an 
Englishman,  had  ordered  that  every 
thing  should  be  provided  and  set  forth 
in  the  most  sumptuous  style,  and  the 
steward  had  done  lull  justice  to  his  di- 
rections. We  made  the  wines,  which 
were  exquisite  and  abundant,  circulate 
rapidly,  and  every  glass  increased  our 
gaiety  and  good  humour,  while  the  in- 
fluence of  our  mirth  rendered  the  ladies 
additionally  amusing  and  animated. 
The  captain  remarked,  that  as  there 
were  two  clarionet -playex's  among  the 
crew,  we  ought  to  have  a  dance  upon 
the  quarter-deck  at  sunset.  This  pro- 
posal was  received  with  much  delight, 
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particularly  by  tlie  females  of  our  par- 
ty ;  and  the  captain  had  just  told  the 
servant  in  waiting  to  bid  the  musicians 
prepare  themselves,  when  the  mate  en- 
tered the  cabin,  and  said,  that  the  man 
at  the  helm  had  dropped  down  almost 
senseless,  and  that  anotlier  of  the  crew 
was  so  ill  that  he  could  scarcely  speak. 

The  captain,  on  receiving  this  infor- 
mation, grew  very  pale,  and  seemed  at 
a  loss  what  to  reply.  At  last,  he  start- 
ed from  his  chair,  and  hurried  up  the 
gangway.  (Jur  mirth  ceased  in  a  mo- 
ment, though  none  of  us  appeared  to 
know  why  ;  but  the  minds  of  all  were 
evidently  occupied  by  what  ihey  had 
just  heard,  and  Major  L remark- 
ed, vv'ith  a  faultering  voice,  that  seamen 
were  veiy  liable  to  be  taken  suddenly 
ill  in  hot  climates. 

After  a  little  time,  we  sent  the  ser- 
vant to  inquire  what  was  going  forward 
upon  deck.  He  returned  immediately, 
and  informed  us  that  the  two  sailors 
were  worse,  and  that  a  third  had  just 
been  attacked  in  the  same  way.  He 
had   scarcely  said  these  words,   when 

jNirs.  L gave  a  shriek,  and  cried 

out  that  her  sister  had  fainted  away. 
This  added  to  our  confusion  and  alarm  5 
and  the  upjor  and  J\Ir.  D.  trembled  so 
much,  that  they  were  hardly  able  to 
convey  the  young  lady  to  her  state- 
room. 

All  conversation  was  now  at  an  end, 
and  no  one  uttered  a  word  till  Mrs. 
L returned  from  her  sister's  apart- 
ment. While  we  were  inquiring  how 
the  latter  was.  the  captain  entered  the 
cabin  in  a  state  of  great  agitation. — 
'•  This  is  a  dreadful  busines,"  said  he. 
"  The  fact  is — it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you 
— I  fear  we  are  all  poisoned  by  the  fish 
we  have  ate — One  of  the  crew  died  a 
(ew  minutes  since,  and  five  others  are 
dangerously  ill." 

'"  Poisoned  !  my  God  !  Do  you  say 
so  ?  Blust  we  all  die  ?"  exclaimed  JMrs. 

L ,  dropping  on  her  knees.  "  What 

is  to  be  done  ?"  ciied  the  Major  dis- 
tractedly ;  ''  are  there  no  means  of 
counteracting  it  ?• ' — "  None  that  I  know 
of,"'  returned  the  Captain.  '•  A.11  reme- 
dies are  vain.  The  poison  is  always 
fatal,  except — but  I  begin  to  feel  its  ef- 
fects— support  me — can  this  be  imagi- 
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nation?"  He  staggered  to  one  side, 
and  would  have   fallen  upon  the  floor^ 

had  not   I  assisted  him.     Mrs.  L , 

notwithstanding  his  apparent  insensi- 
bility, clung  to  his  arm.  crying  out,  in  a 
tone  of  despair,  "  Is  there  no  help — 
no  pity —  no  one  to  save  us  .'"  and  then 
fainted  away  on  her  husband's  bosom, 
who,  turning  to  me,  said,  with  quiver- 
ing lips,  "  i  ou  are  a  happy  man  ;  you  . 
have  nothing  to  embitter  your  last  mo- 
ments— (Jh,  Providence  !  was  I  per- 
mitted to  escape  so  many  dangers, 
merely  that  I  might   suffer  this   mise- 

Mrs.  L soon  regained  her  senses, 

and  I  endeavoured  to  calm  her  agita- 
tion by  remai'king,  that  we  might  pos- 
sibly escape  the  fatal  influence  of  the 
poison,  as  some  constitutions  were  not 
so  easily  affected  by  it  as  others.  "  Is 
there  then  a  little  hope  ?"  she  exclaim- 
ed. "  Oh  ;  God  grant  it  may  be  so  ! 
How  dreadful  to  die  in  the  midst  of  the 
ocean,  far  from  friends  and  home,  and 
then  to  be  thrown  into  th.e  deep  !" — 
^  There  is  one  thing,"  said  the  captain, 
faintly,  ''  I  v/as  going  to  tell  you,  that 
— but  this  sensation — I  mean  a  reme- 
dy.'"— ''•  Speak  on,"  cried  the  Major, 
in  breathless  suspense.  '^  It  may  have 
a  chance  of  saving  you,"  continued  the 

former ;  ''  3^ou  must  immediately" 

He  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  dropped  his 
head  upon  his  shoulder,  apparently  un- 
able to  utter  a  word  more.     ''  Oh,  this 

is  the  worst  of  all !"  cried  Mrs.  L 

in  agony ;  "•  he  was  on  the  point  of 
telling  us  hovv^  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  the  poison — Was  it  heavenly  merc}?^ 
that  deprived  him  of  the  power  of 
speech  ?  Can  it  be  called  mercy  ?" — 
••'  Hush,  hush !  you  rave,"  returned 
her  husband.  "  We  have  only  to  be 
resigned  now — Let  us  at  least  die  to- 
gether." 

The  crew  had  dinctj  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  before  us,  and  consequently 
felt  the  effects  of  the  poison  much 
earlier  than  we  did.  Every  one,  how- 
ever, now  began  to  exhibit  alarming 
symptoms.  Sir.  D became  deli- 
rious :  the  Major  lay  upon  the  cabin 
floor  in  a  state  of  torpidity  ;  and  the 
captain  had  drowned  all  sense  and  re- 
collection by  dvijiking  a  large  quantity 
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of  bnuidy.     Mrs.  L \v;itclieil  her 

husband  and  her  sister  alternately,  hi  a 
state  of  quiet  despair. 

I  was  comparatively  but  little  affect- 
ed, and  thorel'ore  employ(;d  myself  in 
assisting  others  until  they  schemed  to  be 
past  all  relief,  and  then  sat  down,  anti- 
cipating the  horrid  consequences  which 
would  result  from  the  death  of  the  whole 
ships  company. 

While  tiius  occupied,  I  heard  the 
steersman  call  out,  "  Taken  ail  aback 
here.''  A  voice,  which  1  knew  to  be 
the  mate's,  immediately  answered, 
"  Well,  and  what's  tiiat  to  us  ?  Put  her 
before  tlie  wind,  and  let  her  go  wJiere 
she  pleases."  I  soon  j^erceived,  by  the 
I'ushing  of  the  water,  that  there  was  a 
great  increase  in  the  velocity  of  the 
ship's  progress,  and  went  upon  deck  to 
ascenain  tlie  cause. 

I  found  the  mate  stretclicd  upon  the 
top  of  the  companion,  and  addressed 
him,  but  lie  made  no  reply.  The  iiian 
at  the  helm  was  tying  a  rope  round  the 
tiller,  and  told  me  he  had  become  so 
blind  and  dizzy,  that  he  could  neither 
steer,  nor  see  the  compass,  and  would 
therefore  fix  the  rudder  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  would  keep  the  ship's  head  as 
near  the  wind  as  possible.  On  going 
forward  to  the  bows,  I  found  the  crew 
lying  motionless,  in  every  direction. 
They  were  either  insensible  of  t!ie  dan- 
gerous situation  in  which  our  vessel 
was,  or  totally  indiiTerent  to  it ;  and 
all  my  representations  on  this  head 
failed  to  draw  forth  an  intelligible  re- 
mark from  any  of  them.  Our  ship 
carried  a  deal  of  canvass,  the  lower 
studding  sails  being  up,  for  we  had  en- 
joyed a  gentle  breeze  directly  astern, 
before  the  wind  headed  us  in  the  way 
already  mentioned. 

About  an  hour  after  sunset,  almost 
every  person  on  board  seemed  to  have 
become  worse.  I  alone  retained  my 
senses  unimpaired.  The  wind  now 
blew  very  fresh,  and  we  went  through 
the  water  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an 
hour.  The  night  looked  dreary  and 
turbulent.  The  sky  was  covered  with 
large  fleeces  oi"  broken  clouds,  and  the 
stars  flashed  angrily  through  them,  as 
they  were  wildly  hurried  along  by  the 
blast.     The  sea  began  to  run  high,  and 


the  masts  shewed,  by  their  insessant 
creaking,  that  they  carried  more  sail 
than  they  could  v.'ell  sustain. 

T  stood  alone  near  the  stern  of  the 
ship.  Nothing  could  be  heard  above 
or  below  deck,  but  the  dashing  of  the 
sm-ges,  and  the  meanings  of  the  wind. 
All  the  people  on  board  were  to  me 
the  same  as  dead ;  and  I  was  tossed 
about,  in  the  vast  expanse  of  waters, 
without  a  companion  or  fellow-sufferer. 
I  knew  not  what  might  be  my  fate,  or 
where  I  should  be  carried.  The  ves-  ' 
sel,  as  it  careered  along  the  raging 
deep,  vmcontrolled  by  human  hands, 
seemed  under  the  guidance  of  a  relent- 
less demon,  to  whose  caprices  its  ill- 
fated  crew  had  been  mysteriously  as- 
signed by  some  superior  pov.-er. 

I  was  filled  with  dread  lest  we  should 
strike  upon  rocks,  or  run  ashore,  and 
often  imagined  that  the  clouds  which 
bordered  the  horizon  were  the  black 
clifls  of  some  desolate  coast.  At  last, 
I  distinctly  saw  a  light  at  some  distance 
— I  anticipated  instant  destruction — I 
grew  irresolute  whether  to  remain  uj)on 
deck,  and  face  death,  or  to  wait  for  it 
below.  I  soon  discovered  a  ship  a  lit- 
tle way  ahead — I  instinctively  ran  to 
the  helm,  and  loosed  the  rope  that  tied 
the  tiller,  which  at  once  bounded  back, 
and  knocked  me  over.  A  horrible 
crashing,  and  loud  cries,  now  broke 
upon  my  ear,  and  I  saw  that  we  had 
got  entangled  with  another  vessel. — 
But  the  velocity  with  which  we  swept 
along,  rendered  our  extrication  instan- 
taneous ;  and,  on  looking  back,  I  saw 
a  shiji,  without  a  bowsprit,  pitching 
irregularly  among  the  waves,  and  heard 
the  rattling  of  cordage,  and  a  tumult  of 
voices.  ]5ut,  after  a  little  time,  noth- 
ing was  distinguishable  by  the  eye  or 
by  the  ear.  My  situation  appeared 
doubly  horrible,  when  I  reflected  that 
I  had  just  been  within  call  of  human 
creatures,  who  might  have  saved  and 
assisted  all  on  board,  had  not  an  evil 
destiny  hurried  us  along,  and  made  us 
the  means  of  injuring  those  w!io  alone 
were  capable  of  aflording  us  relief. 

About  nudnight,  our  fore -top-mast 
gave  way,  and  fell  upon  deck  with  a 
tremendous  noise.  The  ship  immedi- 
alelv  swuns:  round,   and  began  to   la- 
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boiir  in  a  terrible  manner,  while  seve- 
ral waves  broke  over  her  successively. 
I  had  just  resolved  to  descend  the 
gang-waj'  for  shelter,  when  a  white 
figure  rushed  past  me  with  a  wild 
shriek,  and  sprung  overboard.  I  saw 
it  stniggling  among  the  billows,  and 
tossing  about  its  arms  distractedly,  but 
had  no  means  of  aflbrding  it  any  assist- 
ance. I  watched  it  for  some  time,  and 
observed  its  convulsive  motions  grad- 
ually grow  more  tieeble ;  but  its  form 
soon  became  undistinguishable  amidst 
the  foam  of  the  bursting  waves.  The 
darkness  prevented  me  from  discover- 
ing who  had  thus  committed  himself  to 
the  deep,  in  a  moment  of  madness,  and 
I  felt  a  strong  repugTiance  at  attempt- 
ing to  ascertain  it,  and  rather  wished 
that  it  might  have  been  some  spectre, 
or  the  ofispring  of  my  perturbed  imag- 
ination, than  a  human  being. 

As  the  sea  continued  to  break  over 
the  vessel,  I  went  down  to  the  cabin, 
after  having  closely  shut  the  gang-way 
doors  and  companion.  Total  darlvuess 
prevailed  below.  I  addressed  the  cap- 
tain and  all  my  fellow-passengers  by 
name,  but  received  no  reply  from  any 
of  them.,  though  I  sometimes  fancied  I 
heard  moans  and  quick  breathing, 
when  the  tumult  of  waters  without  hap- 
pened to  subside  a  little.  But  I  tliouglit 
that  it  was  jjerhaps  imagination,  and 
that  they  were  probably  ail  dead.  I 
began  to  catcli  for  breath,  and  felt  as  if 
I  had  been  immured  in  a  larw  coffin 
alono;  with  a  number  of  corpses,  and 
was  doomed  to  linger  out  life  beside 
them.  The  sea  beat  against  the  vessel 
with  a  noise  like  that  of  artillery,  and  the 
crashing  of  the  bulwarks,  driven  in  hv 
its  violence,  gave  startling  proof  of  the 
danger  that  threatened  us.  Having 
several  times  been  dashed  against  the 
cabin  walls  by  the  violent  pitching  of 
the  ship,  I  groped  for  my  bed,  and  lay 
down  in  it,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
horrors  that  surrounded  me,  gradually 
dropped  asleep. 

When  1  awaked,  I  perceived,  by  the 
sun-beams  that  shone  through  the  sky- 
light, that  the  morning  was  far  advan- 
ced. The  ship  rolled  violently  at  in- 
tervals, but  the  noise  of  winds  and 
^vaves  had  altogether  ceased.     I  got  up 


liastilv,  and  almost  dreaded  to  look 
round,  lest  I  should  find  my  worst  an- 
ticipations concerning  ni}'  companions 
too  fatall}'  realized. 

I  immediately  discovered  tlie  captain 
lying  on   one   side  of  the   cabin   quite 

dead.    Opposite  him  was  r>Iaior  L , 

stretched  along  t!ie  floor,  and  grasping 
firmly  the  handle  of  the  door  of  his 
wife's  apartment.  He  had,  I  suppose, 
in  a  moment  of  agony,  wished  to  take 
farewell  of  the  ])artner  of  his  heart,  but 
had  been  unable  to  get  beyond  the 
spot  where  he   now  lay.     He   looked 

like  a  dying   man,   and  Mrs.  L , 

who  sat  beside  him,  seemed  to  be  ex- 
hausted with  grief  and  terror.  She 
tried  to  siieak  several  times,  and  at  last 
succeeded  in  informing  me  that  her 
sister  was  better.     I  could  not  discover 

]Mr.  D any  where,   and   therefore 

concluded  that  he  was  the  person  who 
had  leaped  overboard  the  preceding 
night. 

On  going  upon  deck,  I  found  that 
every  thing  wore  a  new  as]iect.  The 
sky  was  dazzling  and  cloudless,  and 
not  the  faintest  breath  of  wind  could  be 
felt.  The  sea  ha.d  a  beautiful  bright 
green  colour,  and  was  calm  as  a  small 
lake,  except  when  an  occasiona,l  sv/ell 
roiled  from  that  quarter  in  which  the 
wind  had  been  the  preceding  night ; 
aiid  the  v^'ater  was  so  clear,  that  I  saw 
to  tlie  bottom,  and  even  distinguished 
little  fi&hes  sporting  around  the  keel  of 
our  vessel. 

Four  of  the  ser.men  v/ere  dead,  but 
the  mate  and  the  remaining  three  had 
so  far  recovered,  as  to  be  able  to  walk 
across  the  deck.  The  ship  v/as  ah^iost 
in  a  disabled  state.  Part  of  the  wreck 
of  the  fore-top-mast  lay  upon  her  bows, 
and  tl'.e  rigging  and  sails  of  the  main- 
mast had  suffered  much  injury.  The 
mate  told  me,  that  the  soundings,  and 
almost  cvery  thing  else,  proved  we 
were  on  the  Bahama  banks,  though  he 
had  i\ot  yet  ascertained  on  what  part  of 
them  we  lay,  and  consequently  could 
not  say  whether  we  had  much  chance 
of  falling  in  wirh  any  vessel. 

The  day  passed  gloomily.  We  re- 
garded every  cloud  that  rose  upon  the 
horizon  as  the  forerunner  of  a  breeze, 
which  we  above  all  thinsfs  feared  to  en- 
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counter.  Much  of  our  time  was  em- 
ployed in  preparing  for  the  painful  but 
necessary  duty  of  interring  the  dead. 
The  carpenter  soon  got  ready  a  sufii- 
cient  number  of  boards,  to  each  of 
which  we  bound  one  of  the  corpses, 
and  also  weights  enough  to  make  it 
sink  to  the  bottom. 

About  ten  at  night,  we  began  to 
commit  the  bodies  to  the  deep.  A 
dead  calm  had  prevailed  the  whole  day, 
and  not  a  cloud  obscured  the  sky.  The 
sea  reflected  the  stars  so  distinctly,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  we  were  consigning  our 
departed  companions  to  a  heaven  as 
resplendent  as  that  above  us.  There 
was  an  awful  solemnity,  alike  in  the 
scene  and  in  our  situation.  I  read  the 
funeral  service,  and  then  we  dropped 
the  corpses  overboard,  one  after  anoth- 
er. The  sea  sparkled  around  each,  as 
its  sullen  plunge  announced  that  the 
waters  were  closing  over  it,  and  they 
all  slowly  and  successively  descended 
to  the  bottom,  enveloped  in  a  ghastly 
glimmering  brightness,  which  enabled 
us  to  trace  their  progi'ess  through  the 
motionless  deep.  When  these  last  of- 
fices of  respect  were  performed,  we  re- 
tired in  silence  to  cUfierent  parts  of  the 
ship. 

About  midnight,  the  mate  ordered 
the  men  to  put  down  our  anchor,  which, 
till  then,  they  had  not  been  able  to  ac- 
complish. They  likewise  managed  to 
furl  most  of  the  sails,  and  we  went  to 
bed,  under  the  consoling  idea,  that 
though  a  breeze  did  spring  up,  our 
moorings  would  enable  us  to  weather 
it  without  any  risk. 

I  was  roused  earl}'  next  morning  by 
a  confused  noise  upon  deck.  When  I 
got  there,  I  found  the  men  gazing  in- 
tently over  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  in- 
quired if  our  anchor  held  fast  ? — ''  Ay, 
ay,"  returned  one  of  them,  "  rather 
faster  than  we  want  it."  On  approach- 
ing the  bulwarks,  and  looking  down,  I 
perceived,  to  my  horror  and  asfonish- 
ment,  all  the  corpses  lying  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  as  if  they  had  just  been 
dropt  into  it.  We  could  even  distin- 
guish their  features  glimmering  confu- 
sedly through  the  superincumbent  mass 
of  ocean.  A  large  block  happened  to 
fall  overboard,  and  the  agitation  which 
it  occasioned  in  the  sea  produced  an 


apparent  augmentation  of  their  number, 
and  a  horrible  distortion  of  their  limbs 
and  countenances.  A  hundred  corpses 
seemed  to  start  up  and  stniggle  wildly 
together,  and  then  gradually  to  vanish 
among  the  eddying  waters,  as  they  sub- 
sided into  a  state  of  calmness. 

We  were  now  exempted  from  the 
ravages  and  actual  presence  of  death, 
but  his  form  haunted  us  without  inter- 
mission. We  hardly  dared  to  look  over 
the  ship's  side,  lest  our  eyes  should  en- 
counter the  ghastly  features  of  some 
one  who  had  formerly  been  a  compan- 
ion, and  at  whose  funeral  rites  we  had 
recently  assisted.  The  seamen  began 
to  murmur  among  themselves,  saying 
that  we  should  never  be  able  tc  leave  the 
spot  where  we  then  were,  and  that  our 
vessel  would  rot  away  as  fast  as  the 
dead  bodies  that  lay  beneath  it. 

In  the  evening  a  strong  breeze  sprung 
up,  and  filled  us  with  hopes  that  seme 
vessel  would  soon  come  in  sight,  and 
aftbrd  us  relief.  At  sunset,  when  the 
mate  was  giving  directions  about  the 
watch,  one  of  the  seamen  cried  out, 
'•  Thanked  be  God,  there  they  are." 
And  the  other  ran  up  to  him,  saying, 
"  Where,  where  ?"  He  pointed  to  a 
flock  of  Mother  Carej^'s  chickens  that 
had  just  appeared  astern,  and  began  to 
count  how  many  there  were  of  them. 
I  inquired  what  was  the  matter,  and  the 
mate  replied,  "•  AVliy  only  that  we've 
seen  the  worst,  that's  all,  master.  I've 
a  notion  well  fall  in  v/ith  a  sail  before 
twenty-four  hours  are  past." — '•  Have 
you  any  particular  reason  for  thinking 
so  r"  said  I.  "  To  be  sure  I  have," 
returned  he ;  "  aren't  them  there  birds 
the  spirits  of  those  brave  fellows  we 
threw  overboard  last  night  ?  I  knew 
we  never  should  be  able  to  cjuit  this 
place  till  they  made  their  appearance 
above  water.  However,  Vm  not  quite 
sure  how  it  may  go  with  us  yet,"  con- 
tinued he,  looking  anxiously  astern; 
"  they  stay  rather  long  about  our  ship." 
— "  1  have  ahvajs  understood,"  said  I, 
"  that  these  birds  indicate  bad  weather, 
or  some  unfortunate  event,  and  this  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  true." — •'  Ay,  ay," 
replied  he, ''  they  say  experience  teach- 
es fools,  and  I  have  feiund  it  so ;  there 
was  a  time  when  I  did  not  believe  that 
these  creatures  were  any  thing  but  com- 
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mon  birds,  but  now  I  know  another 
story — Oh  I've  witnessed  such  strange 
things  i — Isn't  it  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  these  little  creatures,  having  once 
been  such  as  we  are,  should  feel  a  sort 
oJ" friendliness  towards  a  ship's  crew, 
and  wish  to  give  warning  when  bad 
weather  or  bad  foitune  is  ahead,  that 
every  man  may  be  prepared  for  the 
worst  ?■' — ''  Do  you  conceive,"  said  I, 
*•  that  any  people  but  seamen  are  ever 
changed  into  the  birds  we  have  been 
talking  of r'"' — '"'No,  for  certain  not," 
answered  the  mate ;  "  and  none  but 
the  sailors  that  are  drowned,  or  thrown 
overboard  after  death.  While  in  the 
form  of  Carey's  chickens,  they  under- 
go a  sort  of  purgatory,  and  are  punish- 
ed for  their  sins.  They  fly  about  the 
wide  ocean,  far  out  of  sight  of  land,  and 
never  find  a  place  whereon  they  can 
rest  the  soles  of  their  feet,  till  it  pleases 
the  Lord  Almighty  to  release  them 
from  their  bondage  and  take  them  to 
liimself." 

Next  morning  I  was  awakened  by 
the  joyful  intelligence  that  a  schooner 
v/as  in  sight,  and  that  she  had  hoisted 
her  flag  in  answer  to  our  signals.  She 
bore  down  upon  us  vviih  a  good  wind, 
and  in  about  an  hour  hove  to,  and 
spoke  us.  When  we  had  informed 
them  of  our  unhappy  situation,  the  cap- 
tain ordered  the  boat  to  be  lowered, 
and  came  on  board  of  our  vessel,  whh 
three  of  his  crew.  lie  was  a  thick, 
short,  dark-complexioned  man,  and  his 
language  and  accent  discovered  him  to 
be  a  native  of  the  southern  States  of 
America.  The  mate  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  detail  minutely  all  that  hap- 
pened to  us,  but  our  visitor  paid  very  lit- 
tle atteniion  to  the  narrative,  and  soon 
interruj)ted  it,  by  asking  of  what  our 
cargo  consisted.  Having  been  satis- 
fied on  this  point,  he  said,  "  Seeing  as 
how  things  stand,  I  conclude  youll  be 
keen  for  getting  into  some  port." — 
''  Yes,  that  of  course  is  our  earnest 
wish.''  replied  the  mate,  '■'  and  we  hope 
to  be  able  b}^  \^our  assistance  to  accom- 
plish it." — "  Ay.  we  must  all  assist  one 
another,"  returned  the  captain — ''Well, 
I  was  just  calculatinff,  that  your  plan 
would  be  to  mn  into  Nev.^  Providence 
— I'm  bound  for  St.  Thomas's,  '  and 
3'ou   can't  expect  that  I   should  turn 


about,  and  go  right   back  with   jou — 
neither  that  I  should  let  you  have  an}' 
of  my  seamen,   i'or   I'll  not  be  able  to 
make  a  good  trade  unless   I   get   slich 
into  port.     Now  I  have   three   Jiiger 
slaves  on  board  of  me, — curse  them, 
they  don't  know  nmch  about  sea  mat- 
ters, and  are   as  lazy  as  hell,  but   keep 
flogging  them  ruistcr. — keep  flogging 
them    I   say, — by   which  means,   you 
will  make  them  serve  your  ends.  ^\  ell, 
as  I   was  saying,  I  will  let  you   have 
them  blacks  to  help  you,  if  you'll  buy 
them  of  me  at  a  fair  price,  and  pay  it 
down  in  hard  cash." — "  This   propo- 
sal," said  the  mate,  "  sounds   strange 
enouch  to  a  British  seaman : — and  how 
much  do  you  ask  for  your  slaves  ?" — 
"  I  can't  let  them  go  under  three  hun- 
dred dollars  each,"  replied  the  captain  ; 
''  I  guess  they  would  fetch  more  in  St. 
Thomas's,  for  they're  prime  I  swear.'* 
— '•  Why,  there  isn't  that  sum  of  money 
on  board  this  vessel,  that  I  know  of," 
answered  the   mate :  "  and  though  I 
could  pay  it  myself,  I'm  sure  tlie  own- 
ers never  would  agree  to  indemnify  me. 
I  thought  you  would  have  afibrded  us 
every   assistance   without   asking   any 
thing  in  return, — a  British  sailor  would 
have  done  so  at  least." — "  Well,  I  vow 
you  are  a  strange  man,''  said  the  cap- 
tain.    "  Isn't   it  lair  that  I  should  get 
something  for  my  nigers,  and  for  the 
chance  I'll  run  of  spoiling  my  trade  at 
St.  Thomas's,  by  making  myself  short 
of  men  ?  But  we  shan't  split  about  a 
small  matter,  and  I'll  lessen  the  price 
by  twenty  dollars  a-head." — "  It  is  out 
of  the  question,  sir,"   cried  the  mate, 
''  I  have  no  money." — "  Oh  there's  no 
harm  done,"  returned  the  captain,  "  we 
can't  trade,  that's  all.     Get  ready  the 
boat,     bo}'s — I   guess   your  men   will 
soon  get  smart  again,  and  then,  if  the 
v/eather  holds  moderate,  3'ou'Il  reach 
port  with  the  greatest  of  ease."- — "  You 
surely  do  not  mean  to   leave  us  in   this 
barbarous  way  ?''  cried  I ;  "  the   own- 
ers of  this  vessel  would,  I  am  confident, 
pay  any  sum  rather  than  tliat  we  should 
perish   through  your    in^lumanit3^" — 
"  Well,  triisUr,  I've  got  owners  too," 
replied  he,   "  and   my   business   is  to 
make  a  good  voynge  for  them.     Tvlar- 
kets  are  pretty  changeable   just   noAV, 
and  it  won't  do  to   spend  time  talking 
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about  humanity — money's  the  word 
with  me.*'  , 

Having  said  this,  he  leaped  into  the 
boat,  and  ordered  his  men  to  row  to- 
wards his  o\vn  vessel.  When  they  got 
on  board,  they  squared  their  top-sail, 
and  bore  away,  and  were  soon  out  of 
tlie  reach  of  our  voices.  We  looked  at 
one  another  for  a  little  time  with  an 
expression  of  quiet  despair,  and  then 
the  seamen  began  to  pour  forth  a  tor- 
rent of  invectives,  and  abuse,  against 
the  heartless  and  avaricious  shipmaster 
who  had  inhumanly  deserted  us.  Ma- 
jor L and  his  wife,   being  in   the 

cabin  below,  heard  all  that  passed. 
When  the  captain  first  came  on  board, 
they  were  filled  with  rapture,  thinking 
that  we  would  certainly  be  delivered 
from  the  perils  and  difficulties  that  en- 
vironed us ;  but  as  the  conversation 
proceeded,  their  hopes  gradually  di- 
minished, and  the  conclusion  of  it,  made 

Mrs.  L give  way   to  a   flood  of 

tears,  in  which  I  found  her  indulging 
when  I  went  below. 

The  mate  now  endeavoured  to  en- 
courage the  seamen  to  exertion.  They 
cleared  away  the  wreck  of  the  fore  top- 
mast, which  had  hitherto  encumbered 
the  deck,  and  put  up  a  sort  of  jury- 
mast  in  its  stead,  on  which  they  rigged 
two  sails.  When  these  things  were 
accomplished,  we  got  up  our  moorings, 
and  laid  our  course  for  New  Providence. 
The  mate  had  fortunately  been  upon 
the  Bahama  seas  before,  and  was  aware 
of  the  difficulties  he  would  have  to  en- 
counter in  navigating  them.  The 
weather  continued  moderate,  and  after 
two  days  of  agitating  suspense,  we 
made  Exuma  Island,  and  cast  anchor 
near  its  shore. 

The  arrival  of  our  vessel,  and  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  this 
event,  were  soon  made  known  upon  the 
Island ;  and  a  gentleman  who  resided 
on  his  plantation,  sent  to  request  our 
company  at  his  house.  We  gladly  ac- 
cepted his  hospitable  offers,  and  imme- 
diately went  ashore. 

Those  only  who  have  been  at  sea, 
can  conceive  the  delight  Avhicli  the  ap- 
pearance of  trees  and  verdurous  fields 
— the  odours  of  fruits   and   flowers — 


and  the  sensations  of  security  and  free-- 
dom  that  arise  from  treading  on  the 
earth,  produce  in  the  mind,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  a  long  voyage.  Every 
step  we  took,  seemed  to  infuse  addi- 
tional vigour  into  our  limbs.  Our  host 
met  us  at  the  door  of  his  mansion,  and 
immediately  introduced  us  to  his  wife 
and  family,  and  likewise  to  several  per- 
sons who  were  visitors  at  the  time.  We 
were  ushered  into  an  airy  hall ;  the 
window-curtains  of  which  had  just  been 
sprinkled  with  water  and  the  juice  of 
limes.  Tiie  odour  of  the  fruit,  and  the 
coolness  produced  by  the  evaporation 
of  the  fluid,  exerted  a  most  tranquilliz- 
ing influence  upon  the  mind,  and  made 
the  distressing  scenes  I  had  recently 
witnessed  pass  from  my  remembrance 
like  a  dream.  We  were  soon  con- 
ducted into  another  apartment,  where 
an  elegant  banquet,  and  a  tasteful  va- 
riety of  the  most  exquisite  wines,  await- 
ed us.  Here  we  continued  till  evening, 
and  then  returned  to  the  hall.  From 
its  windows,  we  beheld  the  setting  sun, 
curtained  by  volumes  of  gloriously- 
coloured  clouds,  and  shedding  a  dazzling 
radiance  upon  the  sea,  which  stretched 
in  stillness  to  the  horizon.  Our  vessel 
lay  at  a  little  distance ;  and  when  a 
small  wave  happened  to  break  upon 
her  side,  she  seemed,  for  a  moment,  to 
be  encircled  with  gems.  I'he  dews 
had  just  begun  to  fall,  and  that  com- 
posing stillness,  which,  in  tropical  cli- 
mates, pervades  all  nature  at  such  a 
time,  was  undisturbed  by  the  slightest 
murmur  of  any  kind.  Two  young  la- 
dies sat  down  to  a  harp  and  piano,  and 
a  gentleman  accompanied  them  upon 
the  flute.  The  harmony  was  perfected 
by  the  rich  gusliing  voice  of  one  of  the 
females  of  our  party :  and  the  flushed 
cheeks,  and  trembling  eyelids  of  the 
charming  Bahamians,  shewed  that 
the  music  affected  their  hearts,  as  much 
as  it  delighted  their  ears. 

W'hen  the  night  was  advanced,  we 
retired  to  sleep — lulled  by  the  pleasing 
consciousness  of  being  secure  from 
those  misfortunes  and  dangers,  to  the 
invasions  of  which  we  had  of  late  been 
so  cruelly  exposed. 
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T  HAVE  been  in  the  habit  of  travel- 
-*-  ling  a  great  deal  over  the  world, 
and  tliuuzh  not  an  author  by  profession, 
and  never  intending  to  become  o}ie,  I 
have  yet  made  it  my  practice  to  note 
down  in  an  aronm,  whatever  I  have 
seen  or  heard,  which  struck  me  as  ex- 
traordinary. Happ-^ning  the  other  day 
to  turn  over  some  of  its  pages,  I  f^ll 
upon  the  following  history,  related  to 
me  by  the  man  himself,  a  few  years 
since,  in  Washington,  in  North  Amer- 
ica, in  which  city  he  then  resided,  and 
I  believe,  still  lives.  He  had  received 
a  grant  £i-om  the  national  legislature  of 
that  country,  in  consequence  of  servi- 
ces rendered  by  him  to  the  American 
general,  Eaton,  during  his  incursion 
upon  Tripoli.  His  story  is  a  singular 
example  of  what  human  ingenuity  can 
do,  when  operated  on  by  the  stimulus 
of  necessity. 

Gervasio  Probasio  Santuari  v*"as  born 
at  a  village  near  Trent,  in  the  Tyrol, 
on  the  21st  of  October,  1772.  He 
was  brought  up  in  one  of  the  schools  of 
that  countiy,  in  which  part  of  the 
learner's  time  is  devoted  to  literature, 
and  part  to  the  exercise  of  the  agi'icul- 
tural  and  mechanic  arts.  He  was  then 
sent  to  college  for  the  purpose  of  being 
educated  ibr  the  Romish  cliurch,  but 
not  liking  his  occupation  or  prospects, 
he  renounced  his  theological  studies, 
and,  young  as  he  was,  became  a  Bene- 
dict, instead  of  a  monk.  His  first 
employment,  after  his  marriage,  was 
as  a  !>urvetJor  of  land.  Shortly  after- 
wards, however,  when  Joseph  the  Sec- 
ond ordered  an  expedition  against  the 
Turks,  he  entered  the  army  under 
Laudun.  and  marched  to  Belgrade,  af- 
ter which  he  sustained  his  share  in  the 
siege  of  Mantua.  After  the  capitula- 
tion of  that  city  he  deserted  from  the 
Austrian  army,  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  a  duel  in  which  he  had  heeir 
involved.  The  punishment  for  such  a 
crime,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Austrian  military  code,  is  death.  He 
joined  the  French  at  Milan,  and  went 
by  the  name  of  Carlo  Hassanda,  but 


growing  weary  of  the  suspicion  which, 
attached  to  him  as  a  spy,  he  poisoned 
the  guards  by  administering  to  them 
opium  in  their  drink,  and  escaped  to  a 
vilkige  in  the  south  of  Switzerland. 
Here,  to  avoid  detection,  he  assumed 
the  name  of  John  Eugena  Leitensdor- 
fer,  and  having  sent  word  to  his  family 
liow  he  was  situated,  they  sent  him  a 
remittance,  with  which  lie  purchased 
watches  and  jewellery,  and  travelled 
as  a  pedlar  through  France  and  Spain. 
In  this  capacity,'  he  arrived  at  Toulon. 
where  his  terror  and  his  necessities  in- 
duced him  to  embark  on  board  a  ves- 
sel, which  was  bound  for  Egypt.  Af- 
ter his  arrival  he  wandered  in  to  Cai- 
ro, where  the  Frenc'i  forces  v/ere  then 
quartered,  under  the  conniiand  of 
]\lenou,  ami  to  the  agricultural  and 
economical  projects  of  i  !ie  Institute  he 
rendered  considerable  aid.  fn  the 
mean  time,  our  forces  landed,  and  af- 
ter the  victory,  which  the  life  of  Aher- 
crombie  dearly  purchased,  he  conceiv- 
ed that  things  were  iiliely  to  take  a 
change,  and  deserted  without  scruple 
to  the  British  army.  The  English 
officers  encouraged  him  to  open  a 
coflce-house  for  their  entertainment, 
and  he  soon  collected  a  sum  of  money 
which  his  enterprizing  spirit  induced 
hiai  to  expend  in  ilie  ei-oction  of  a  the- 
atre, where  the  military  amateurs  used  to 
perform.  Here  he  married  a  Coptic  wo- 
man. On  the  departure  of  the  English  lie 
found  it  necessary  to  retire  from  Alex- 
andria, and  abandoning  his  wife,  child, 
and  property,  he  arrived,  after  an  ordi- 
nary voyage,  at  Messina,  in  Sicily. 
At  that  place,  being  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  utterly  destitute  of  resources, 
he  entered  as  a  novice  in  a  monastery 
of  Capuchin  friars,  and  practised  their 
discipline,  and  enjoyed  their  bounty, 
until  an  opportunity  offered  of  riinnirg 
away,  of  which,  with  his  usual  alacri- 
ty, he  availed  himself  and  sailed  for 
Smyrna.  He  soon  reached  Constan- 
tinople, where  he  was  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity  of  want,  having  wander- 
ed   about  the   city  for  three  davs  and 
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three  nights   without  food  or   slioher. 
At  length,  meeting  a  Capuchin  friar, 
he  begged  of  him  a  pack  of  cards  and 
a  piotof,    and  with  the  aid  of  these  he 
exliibited  tricks  which  in  some  meas- 
ure  retrieved   his    desperate    fortune. 
About  this  time  Brune,  who  command- 
ed the    French  army  at  iMilan,  when 
he  made   his  escape,  arrived  at  Con- 
stantinople as  the  French  ambassador  ; 
and  fearing  that  lie  might  be  recognised 
by  some  of  the  diplomatic  suite,  he  en- 
listed into  the  Turkish  service.      Two 
expeditions  were  then   on  foot ;    one 
against   Fasswan   Oglou,  in  Bulgaria, 
the  other  against  Elii  Bey,  in  Egypt. 
lie  joined  the  latter,  and  on  the  defeat 
of  the  Turkish  detachment  to  which  he 
belonged,  saved  his  head  by  betaking 
himself  to  the   desert,    and    courting 
protection   from   the   Eedouin    Arabs. 
After  this   unfortuntUe   expedhion  he 
eontinued   to   make  his  way  back  to 
Constantinople,    and   endeavoured   in 
vain  to  procure  from  the  Russian  min- 
ister a  passport  into   Muscovy.     His 
next  attempt  was  to  obtain  re-admit- 
tance into  the  Turkish  service,  in  which 
proving  unsuccessful,  he  assumed  the 
habit  and  character  of  a  dervise.  These 
are  the  functionaries  of  religion,   and 
always  comhine  with  their  sacerdotal 
duties  the  oihces  of  phijstcian  and  con- 
juror.      To  be  initiated  into  this  order 
he    made    a   formal    renunciation    of 
Christianity,  denounced  its  followers, 
for  the  wrongs  and  injuries  they  had 
done  him,  professed  tlve   Mahometan 
faith  in  due  ibiTn,   and  to  show  that  he 
was   in  earnest,   circumcised   himself. 
This  being  accomplished,  he  then  join- 
ed, under  the   new   name   of    Murat 
Aga,  a  caravan  for  Trebisond,  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Black  sea.      On 
-the  way  he  practised  his  profession  by 
giving  directions   to  the  sick,  and  sel- 
ling, for  considerable  sums  of  money, 
small  pieces  of  paper  on  which  were 
written  sentences   from  the  Koran  in 
Turkisli.  which  he  pretended  to  sancti- 
fy by  applying  to  the  nalced  shaven 
crown  of  his  head.     At  Trebisond  he 
was   informed   that  the    Bashaw  was 
dangerously   ill,  and   threatened   with 
blindness ;  and  he  was  called  upon  in- 
stantly to  prescribe  for  this  grand  pa- 
tient, which,  however,  he  refused  to 


do,  unless  he  was  admitted  into  his 
presence.     To  this  sovereign  presence 
he  was  accordingly  conducted  through 
files   of  armed  sokliers   and   ranks  of 
kneeling  officers.      Having  arrived  in 
the  sick  chamber,  the  dervise  dispkvycd 
all  the  pom})  and  grandeur  of  his  call- 
ing, by  solemnly  invoking  God  and  the 
Prophet.     He   next  proceeded   to  in- 
quire under  what  disease  the  }!ashaw 
laboured,  and  found  that  he  was  afflict- 
ed with  a  fever,   accompanied  with  a 
violent     inflanmiation    of     the    eyes. 
Judging  from  the  symptoms  that  it  was 
likely  he   would  recover  both  heahh 
and  sight,  he  boldly  declared  it  to  be 
God's   v/ill    that    both    these    events 
should   happen   after    the   next    new  " 
moon,    provided  certain   intermediate 
remedies     should    be    used.       Then 
searching    the    pouch    containing  his 
mechcines  and  apparatus,  he  produc- 
ed a  white  powder,  which  he  order- 
ed  to  be  blown   into   the     Bashaw's 
eyes,  and  a  wash   of  milk   and  water 
to  be  frequently   applied   afterwards. 
Sweating,  by  the  assistance  of  warm 
drinks  and  blankets,  was  likewise  rec- 
ommended.    He   was  well  rewarded 
both  by  money    and    presents;    and 
the  next  day  departed  with  the  cara- 
van  towards   Persia,  intending  to  be 
nine  or  ten  days  joiu-ney  from  Trebi- 
sond, before  the  new  moon  should  ap- 
pear, that  he  might  be   quite  out   of 
reach,  in  case  the  event  should  prove 
unfortunate.      The  caravan,  being  nu- 
merous and  heavily  laden,  was  over- 
taken by  an  organised  and  armed  ban- 
ditti, who  pursued  them  for  the  pur- 
poses  of    plunder,    and  finding  they 
must   either   fight   or  purchase  terms^ 
they  preferred  the   latter.     This  aflair 
being  thus  settled,  he  heard  two  of  the 
marauders  talking  to  each  other  con- 
cerning tiie  graiid  dervise,    who   had 
cured  the  Bashaw  of  Trebisond.      He 
heard  them  say,  that  the  recovery  was 
confidently  expected,  as  the  more  vio- 
olent  symptoms  had  abated,  and  the 
prospect  became   daily  more  encoura- 
girg.     The  event  justified  their  obser- 
vations, and  on  the  return  of  the  cara- 
van the  dervise  v/as  received  with  open 
arms  at  Trebisond,  pronounced  by  the 
lips  of  the  sovereign  to  be  a  gi'eat  and 
good  man,  and  once  more  loaded  whb 
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donations.      Here  he  remained  until 
another  caravan  set  out  for  Mecca,  and 
he  joined  the  body  of  pilorims  and  tra- 
ders in  his  iiiiherto  auspicious  charac- 
ter of   a  (lervise.       They   arrived    in 
due  time  in  tlie  region  of  Yemen  ;    but 
the  Wechabites  had  commenced  their 
fanatical  encroachments.      They  had, 
in  part,  dcmohshed  the  old  religion  of 
Mahomet,  set  up  their  new  revelation 
in  its  stead,  burned  the  body  of  the 
prophet,  and  sequestered  much  of  the 
revenues  of  his  shrine.     The  caravan 
did  not   choose  to  encounter  the  zeal 
and  determination  of  these   daring  in- 
novators, and  accordingly  it  halted  at  a 
distance.     But  Murat  availing  himself, 
partly  of  his  sanctity  as  a  priest,  and 
partly  of  his  personal  adroitness,  went 
over  to  their  camp,  and  was  well  re- 
ceived.     Having  tarried  as  long  as  he 
pleased  in  Mecca,  he  went  to  a  port 
near  Jidda,  a  city  on  the  Red  sea,  and 
thence  crossing  to  the  west  side,   he 
coasted  along  to  Suez.      In  that  place 
he  entered  as  interpreter  into  the  ser- 
vice of  Lord  Gordon,  a  Scottish  trav- 
eller, and    with    him   he  travelled  to 
Cairo,  and  thence  to  Nubia  and  Abys- 
sinia.    His  last  employment,  previous 
to  his  leaving  the  service  of  that  gentle- 
man, was  to    decorate    with  flowers, 
fruit,  leaves,  branches,  and  chandeliers, 
the  hall  in  which  his  employer,  on  his 
return,  gave  a  splendid  fete  to  the  for- 
eign   residents    and   consuls    then    at 
Cairo.     Thence,  after  an  absence   of 
six  years,  he  returned  to  Alexandria, 
and  on  enquiring  after  his  Coptic  wife, 
was  told  that  she  was  in  concealment. 
A  separation  was  readily  agreed  upon, 
and  by   mutual  consent,  she  formed  a 
connexion   with  a  Copt,  a  man  of  her 
own  sect.      Returning  once  more   to 
Cairo,  he  vvholly  relinquished  the  oc- 
cupations  of  a  dervise,  and  assumed 
the  oftice  and  uniform  of  an  engineer  I 
Here  he  was  engaged  in  planning  mili- 
tary works,  and  in  superintending  their 
execution.    While  thus  employed  news 
was  brought  him   that  the  American 
captain,  Eaton,  had  arrived,  and  was 
in  search  of  a  confidential  and  intrepid 
agent,  to  convey  a  message  to  Hamet 
Caramelli,   the  ex-bashaw  of  Tripoli, 
in  Barbary.      At  an  interview  which 
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took  place  between   them,    the    cap- 
tain  first  swore  Murat  to  secrecy  on 
the  Koran,   and  then    communicated 
his  project.     Having  agreed  upon  the 
conditions,  Murat  took  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  deserting  to  the  Turks,  and 
penetrated   through   the  desert  to  the 
Mameluke    camp,    where    Caramelli 
was,  poor  and  dependent,   but  respect- 
ed.     It  must    be    remembered    that 
Egypt  was  divided   into    English  and 
French  parties  ;    the   Turks  being  at- 
tached to  the  French,  Imd  the  Mame- 
lukes to  the  English.      With  a  single 
attendant  and    two    dromedaries,    he 
proceeded   with  the    swiftness   of  the 
wind,   feeding  the   animals    on    small 
balls  composed  of  mrai  and  eggs,  and 
taking   no  other   sleep   than  he  could 
catch  upon  the  back  of  the  hard-trot- 
ting animal,  to  which  he  had  himself 
tied.       He    reached    the    Mameluke 
camp  in  safety.     The  Sheik,  in  token 
of  a  welcome  reception,  gave   him  a 
few  sequins,   and   refreshed  him  with 
coffee.     In  a  short  time  he  so  arrang- 
ed  matters  with  the  ex-Bashaw,  that 
one  night  Caramelli  went  forth,  as  if 
on  an  ordinary  expedition,  with  about 
one  hundred   and  fifty  followers,  and 
instead  of  returning  to  his  Mameluke 
encaiTipment,  sped  his  way  over  the 
trackless  sands,   and  with  that  force 
reached  the   rendezvous  of  the  enter- 
prizing  American.     With  all  the  for- 
ces they  could  jointly  assemble,  they 
traversed,  with  extreme  toil  and  suffer- 
ing, the  deserts  of  Barca,  for  the  piur- 
pose  of  making  a  diversion  in  favour 
of  the  squadron  of  armed  ships  which 
the  United  States  of  America  had  or- 
dered against  the  city  of  Tripoli.     Af- 
ter surmounting   incredible   hardships, 
they  arrived  at  Derne,  and  gained  an 
advantage  over  the  troops  of  the  reign- 
ing  Bashaw  in  a  skirmish.      Immedi- 
ately after  this,  a  peace  was  concluded 
with  the  American  consul,  Mr.  Lear ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  orders  were 
sent  to  the  squadron  of    the  United 
States,  then  on  the  coast,  and  to  the 
co-operating  land  forces  under  Eaton, 
to  discontinue  hostilities.      The  Egyp- 
tian host  were  requested  to  embark  in 
the  ships  of  their  allies.     Fart  of  them, 
thus  stopped  in  their  m.d-career,  did 
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so ;  and  the  rest  remained  on  shore, 
subject,  now  they  were  inferior  in  mar- 
tial strrvigth,  to  tlie  cruehy  and  ca- 
price of  the  baffled  and  exasperated 
despot.  Leitensdorfer  was  one  of  the 
persons  who  went  on  board,  and  wit- 
nessed the  mortification  of  the  ex- 
bashaw,  and  the  ravings  of  his  lieuten- 
ant-general, at  this  unexpected  order, 
so  subversive  of  their  plans,  and  so  ru- 
inous to  their  hopes.  In  this  vessel  he 
acted  as  a  colonel,  and  proceeded  with 
her  by  way  of  JMalta  to  Syracuse. 

From  Syracuse  he  went  to  Albania, 
taking  the  route  of  Corfu  to  Salona, 
with  the  design  of  enquiring  by  letter 
what  had  become  of  a  son  by  his  first 
marriage,  whom  he  had  left  behind  in 
the  Tyrol.  Immediately,  however, 
upon  his  landing  among  the  Turks, 
he  was  seized  as  an  apostate  Mahome- 
tan and  reduced  to  slavery.  The  mis- 
eries of  his  situation  were  in  some  de- 
gree relieved,  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  having  fortunately  recovered 
several  sick  sailors  during  the  voyage. 
In  addition  to  this,  he  pleaded  tlie  ne- 
cessity which  he  felt,  when  in  the 
American  army  of  Africa,  of  conform- 
ing to  the  dress  and  manners  of  that 
strange  and  peculiar  people  of  the  west, 
under  a  belief  that  necessity  justified 
his  deceit,  and  that  to  act  as  an  Ameri- 
can, was  not  to  feel  as  a  Christian. 
By  degrees,  the  rigours  of  his  servitude 
were  alleviated,  and  he  was  at  length 
restored  to  the  entire  freedom  of  a 
faithful  Mussulman.  lie  next  visited 
Palermo,  and  there  formed  a  tempora- 
ry marriage  with  a  fair  Sicilian,  who 
'•  laughed  at  all  ties  but  those  which 
love  had  made." 

About  this  time,  the  new  king  of 
Naples  threatened  to  conquer  Sicily,  in 
spite  of  all  the  resistance  that  Ferdi- 
nand IV.  and  the  English  could  make. 
On  this,  Lietensdorfer  became  alarm- 
ed for  his  personal  safety,  knowing 
well  that  he  neither  deserved  nor  could 
expect  mercy  from  the  Frenchmen. 
He  then  determir.ed  to  embark  as  a 
passenger  for  the  United  States,  but  no 
master  of  a  vessel  could  be  found  to 
receive  him  in  that  capacity  ;  and  be- 
ing obliged  to  offer  himself  as  a  sailor, 
he  was  entered  as  such  on  board  a  ship 
bound  for  Salem,  in  the  State  of  Mas- 


sachusetts. Here  he  learned  to  hand, 
reef,  and  steer,  and  in  a  short  time  be- 
came an  active  and  perfect  seaman. 
Arriving  at  Salem,  in  December  1809, 
he  scon  went  on  a  visit  to  his  old  friend 
and  lellow  warrior  at  Brimfield,  by 
whom  he  was  hospitably  entertained 
and  sent  to  Washington,  furnished  with 
ample  testimonials  of  his  bravery  and 
services,  for  the  inspection  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  State.  By  these 
officers  he  was  referred  to  the  Secreta- 
ry at¥.'ar,  and  enjoyed,  for  a  time,  the 
paradise  of  suspense  into  which  every 
state  expectant  is  sure  to  be  initiated. 
By  continued  references,  however,  from 
one  person  to  another,  his  skill  in  sur- 
veying, drawing,  and  engineering,  hap- 
jiened  to  become  known  to  the  survey- 
or of  the  public  buildings,  and  he 
thereby  acquired  some  of  the  patro- 
nage of  Mr.  Latrobe.  There  he  now 
lives,  occupying  one  of  the  vacant 
chambers  in  the  northern  pile  of  the 
capitol,  as  a  watch  or  office  keeper ; 
providing  and  cooking  for  himself,  and 
employing  his  hands  in  almost  every 
kind  of  occupation,  from  the  making  of 
shoes  to  the  ensnaring  of  birds  and  the 
delineation  of  maps. 

This  extraordinary  man  is  about  five 
feet  ten  inches  in  height,  with  dark 
eyes,  black  hair,  and  a  brown  com- 
plexion. His  looks  are  lively,  his  ges- 
tures animated,  and  his  limbs  remarka- 
bly flexible  and  vigorous.  His  fore- 
head is  ample,  his  features  expressive, 
and  his  figure  rather  spare  and  lean. 
With  such  natural  marks  and  powers, 
he  has  been  enabled  to  assume  the  re- 
spective characters  of  Jew,  Christian, 
and  Mahometan  ;  and  of  soldier,  lin- 
guist, engineer,  farmer,  juggler,  trades- 
man, and  dervise,  with  apparent  facil- 
ity. In  short,  he  has  shown  himself 
to  be  one  of  the  most  versatile  of  hu- 
man l?eings,  having  acted,  during  his 
muhifarious  life,  in  about  thirty  d'JJ'er- 
ent  characters  !  In  the  course  of  his 
adventures  he  has  received  several 
wounds,  and  his  eccentric  life  has 
afforded  incidents  for  a  theatrical  ex- 
hibition on  the  stage  of  Vienna.  He 
can  utter  the  Hebrew  words  of  worship 
almost  exactly  like  a  Rabbi  in  the  syn- 
agogue ;  he  can  recite  the  Christian 
C^atholic  ritual;  after  the  manner  of  the 
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Capuchins ;  and  he  pronounces  the 
rehffious  sentences  of  the  Mussuhnen 
in  Arabic,  with  the  earnestness  and 
emphasis  of  a  Mufti.  To  complete 
this  "  strange,  eventful  history,"  the 
Congress  of  America  have,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Mr.  Bradley,  who  detailed 
the  leading  incidents  of  his  life  on  the 
floor  of  the  senate,  passed  a  bill,  be- 
stowing on  him  a  half  section  of  land, 
(320  apres)  and  the  pay  of  a  captain, 
from  the  15th  of  December,  1SU4,  to 


the  same  period  in  1805,  being  the 
time  that  he  served  as  adjutant  and  in- 
spector of  the  army  of  the  United 
States  in  Egypt,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  Leitensdorfer  is  at  present 
but  forty-eight  years  of  age,  strong, 
and  healthy,  and  if  his  rambling  dis- 
position should  continue,  hkely  to  add 
many  more  pages  to  a  biography, 
whicli,  perhaps,  has  few  parallels, 
except  in  the  adventures  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  Baron  Trenck. 


TO  A  DYING  INFANT. 


SLEEP,  little  baby  !  sleep  ! 

Not  in  thy  cradle  bed, 
Not  on  thy  mother's  breast 
Henceforth  shall  be  thy  rest, 

But  with  the  quiet  dead. 

Yes — with  the  quiet  dead, 

Baby,  thy  rest  shall  be, 
Oh  !  many  a  weary  wight, 
Weary  of  life  and  light, 

W  ould  fain  lie  down  with  thee. 

Flee,  little  tender  nursling  ! 
Flee  to  thy  grassy  nest  ; 
There  the  first  flowers  shall  blow, 
The  first  pure  flake  of  snow 

Shall  fail  upon  thy  breast. 

Peace  !  peace  !  the  little  bosom 

Labours  with  short'ning-  breath — 
Peace  !  peace  !  that  tremulous  sigh 
Speaks  his  departure  nigh — 

Those  are  the  damps  of  death. 

Fve  seen  thee  in  thy  beauty, 

A  thing  all  health  and  glee  ; 
But  never  then  wert  thou 
So  beautiful,  as  now. 

Baby  !  thou  seem'st  to  me. 

Thine  up-turn'd  eyes  glazed  over, 

Like  hare-bells  wet  with  dew  ; 
Already  veil'd  and  hid 
By  the  convulsed   lid, 

Their  pupils  darkly  blue. 

Thy  little  mouth  half  open — 

The  soft  lip  quivering, 
As  if  (like  summer  air 
Ruflling  the  rose  leaves)  there 

Thy  soul  were  fluttering. 

Mount  up,  immortal  essence  ! 

Young  spirit !  haste,  depart — 
And  is  this  death! — Dread  Thing  ! 
If  such  thy  visiting. 

How  beautiful  thou  art ! 

Oh  !  I  could  gaze  for  ever 

Upon  that  waxen  face  : 
So  passionless  !  so  pure  ! 
The  little  shrine  was  sure 

An  Angel's  dwelling  place. 


Thou  weepest,  childless  Mother ! 

Aye,  weep — 'twill  ease  thine  heart — 
He  was  thy  first-born   Son, 
Thy  first,  thine  only  one, 

'Tis  hard  with  him  to  part ! 

'Tis  hard  to  lay  thy  darling 

Deep  in  the  damp  cold  earth — 
His  empty  crib  to  see, 
His  silent  nursery. 

Once  gladsome  with  his  mirth. 

To  meet  again  in  slumber 

His  small  mouth's  ro.sy  kiss  ; 
Then,  waken'd  with  a  start 
By  thine  own  throbbing  heart. 

His  twining  arms  to  miss  ! 

To  feel  (half  conscious  why) 

A  dull,  heart-sinking  weight, 
Till  mem'ry  on  thy  soul 
Flashes  the  painful  whole, 

That  thou  art  desolate  ! 

And  then  to  lie  and  weep. 

And  think  the  live-long  night 
(Feeding  thine  own  distress 
\\'ith  accurate   greediness) 

Of  every  past  delight ; — 

Of  all  his  winning  ways. 

His  pretty    playful  smiles, 
His  joy  at  sight  of  thee, 
His  tricks,  his  mimickry. 

And  all  his  little  wiles  ! 

Oh!  these  are  recollections 

Round  mothers'  hearts  that  cling — 
That  mingle  with  the  tears 
And  smiles  of  after  years, 

With  oft  awakening. 

But   thou  wilt  then,    fond    mother ! 

In  after  years  look   back, 
(Time  brings  such  wondrous  easing) 
With  sadness  not  unpleasing, 

E'en  on  this  gloomy  track. — 

Thou'lt  say — "  My  first-born  blessing  ! 

It  almost  broke  my  heart 
When  thou  wert  forced  to  go, 
And  yet,  for  thee,  I  know, 

'Twas  better  to  depart. 
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"  God  took  thee  in  his  mercy, 
A  lamb,  uatask'd,   untried  ; 
He  fou2;ht  the  fight  for  thee, 
He  won  the  victory, 

And  thou  art   sanctified  ! 

"  I  look  around,  and  see 
The  evil  ways  of  men  ; 
And,  oh  !  beloved  child  ! 
I'm  more  than  reconciled 

To  my  departure  then. 

"  The  little    arms   that  clasped  me, 
The  innocent   lips     that  prest, — 


Would  they  have  been  as  pure 
Till  now,  as  wlien  of  yore, 

I  luU'd  thee  on  my  breast  ? 

"  Now  (like  a  dew-drop  shrined 

^V  ithin  a  crystal  stone) 
Thou'rt  safe  in  heaven,  my  dove  ! 
Safe  with  the  Source  of  Love, 
The  Everlasting-  One. 

"  And  when  the  hour  arrives 

From  flesh  that  sets  me  free, 
Tliy  spirit  may  await, 
The  first  at  heaven's  gate. 

To  meet  and  welcome  nie.' 


KAPOLEOX. 


"^APOLEON  has  at  lenfrth  termi- 
-^  nated  his  Prometheus  like  exist- 
ence. The  viihure  that  preyed  upon 
his  vitals  has  done  its  work,  and  noth- 
ing remains  of  him  but  an  empty  sound 
in  the  mouths  of  men.  V\  e  are  tcld 
that  he  died  in  his  military  garb,  his 
field  mari?hars  uniform,  and  his  boots, 
which  he  had  ordered  to  be  put  on  a 
short  time  previous  to  his  dissolution. 
There  is  sometiiing  melancholy  in 
these  details,  which,  even  when  con- 
sidered apart  from  so  great  a  man.  ir- 
resistibly attracts  our  sympatliy.  We 
dwell  with  intense  curiosity  on  ail  that 
relates  to  our  passage  from  this  state  of 
being  to  that  '•  bourn  from  whence  no 
traveller  returns  ;"'  it  is  a  subject  that 
intimately  and  awfully  concerns  each 
one  of  us,  and  therefore  every  circum- 
stance that  can  indicate  the  state  of 
feeling  at  the  terrible  parting  is  care- 
fully noted  and  preserved,  and  becomes 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  history  of  man. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  interest 
is  increased  tenfold,  on  beholding  a 
man,  who  had  been  so  uplifted  above 
his  fellows,  that  we  might  almost  have 
imagined  him  beyond  the  shafts  of  fate, 
bowed  down  to  that  humiliating  condi- 
tion to  which  human  nature  is  subject- 
ed in  its  process  of  re  union  with  moth- 
er earth.  With  what  painful  delight 
we  contemplate  the  last  flutterings  of 
such  a  spirit,  and  watch  the  expiring 
efforts  of  poor  mortality,  still  clinging 
to  earth,  still  labouring  for  the  breath 
of  posterity,  and  exhausting  itself  in  ef- 
forts to  fall  with  "■  gracefulness  at  last." 
This  attempt  to  brave  the  horrors  of 


death  is  not  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity which  puts  on  the  ariuour  of 
faith  ;  it  is  not  in  the  meekness  of  re- 
signation, but  reminds  us  rather  of  the 
Roman  part,  and  is,  upon  the  whole, 
in  unison  with  the  life  and  character  of 
this  extraordinary  individual.  Know- 
ing the  importance  that  is  attached  to 
this  last  hour  of  existence,  the  fondness 
with  which  we  dwell  upon  all  the 
minutice  connected  v/ith  this  event,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  men  who 
have  lived  for  fame  should  study  so  to 
comport  themselves  at  this  crisis  as  to 
ensure  the  plaudits  of  posterity. 

Augustas  Cffisar  chose  to  die  in  a 
standing  position,  and  was  careful  in 
arranging  his  person  and  dress  for  that 
occasion  ;  and  Seward  Earl  of  INor- 
thumberland,  when  on  the  point  of 
death,  quitted  his  bed  and  put  on  his 
armour,  saying,  '*•  that  it  became  not  a 
man  to  die  like  a  beast."  A  more  re- 
markable instance  is  that  of  Maria  Lou- 
isa of  Austria,  who,  a  short  time  before 
she  breathed  her  last,  having  fallen  in- 
to a  sort  of  insensibility,  and  her  eyes 
being  closed,  one  of  the  ladies  in  attend- 
ance remarked  that  her  majesty  seem- 
ed to  be  asleep.  "  No,'"  said  she,  ''  I 
could  sleep,  if  I  would  indulge  repose, 
but  I  am  sensible  of  the  near  approach 
of  death,  and  I  will  not  allow  myself  to 
be  surprised  by  him  in  my  sleep ;  I 
wish  to  meet  my  dissolution  av^'ake." 
The  extingviishment  of  that  spirit, 
whose  "  sound  went  forth  into  all 
lands,"  must,  no  doubt,  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  important  and  inter- 
esting events  of  the  day.  But  it  is  mor- 
tifying to  hiunan  vanity  to  reflect  with 
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what  indifference  this  intelligence  has 
been  received.  The  trufli  is,  the  tew 
last  years  have  teemed  with  events  of 
appalling  magnitude — with  giant  births 
— unheard-of  monsters  and  prodigies. 
Revolutions,  with  all  their  sanguinary 
train  of  consequences,  have  succeeded 
each  other  with  fearful  rapidity ;  and 
the  capiices  of  jugglery,  which  fortune 
delights  to  play  in  private  life,  have 
been  exhibited  on  the  grand  theatre  of 
Europe.  VV^e  have  been  glutting  our 
eyes  with  the  bloody  business  of  the 
Circus,  and  the  tale  of  individual  mise- 
ry can  no  longer  work  upon  our  sensi- 
bilities. 

We  are,  perhaps,  less  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  this  event,  be- 
cause Napoleon  may  be  said  to  liave 
terminated  his  political  existence  when 
he  abdicated  the  throne :  but  he  was 
still  the  lion  in  the  toils,  wliose  destruc- 
tion is  only  completed  when  the  deatli- 
blast  has  sounded.  It  will  be  more- 
over contended  by  his  admirers,  that 
the  years  of  his  imprisonment,  though 
replete  with  suffering,  and  though  flow- 
ing in  darkness  and  sorrow,  will  be 
more  honourable  to  liim  when  history 
shall  have  taken  her  pen,  and  meted 
out  his  measure  of  praise,  than  his  days 
of  sunshine,  when  he  trod,  like  a  winged 
Mercury,  and  waved  the  rod  of  the  en- 
chanter. To  suffer  well  is  the  Jiighest 
praise  that  man  can  earn :  to  accom- 
modate tlie  fiery  and  restless  spirit  to 
the  uncontrollable  changes  of  fate,  not 
notching  his  days  of  misery  in  passive 
helplessness,  but  wearing  his  manhood 
imdauntedly  about  him,  is  the  true  test 
of  greatness  of  soul,  which  shows  most 
brilliant  in  siuTounding  darkness.  It 
is  said  that 

"  The  evil  that  meu  do  lives  after  them, 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones." 

It  is  well  if  it  be  so  :  the  good  has  car- 
ried with  it  its  reward  ;  and  tJie  evil 
may  perchance  remain  a  useful  warn- 
ing to  mankind.  But,  in  truth,  neiiher 
are  remembered  when  their  immediate 
effects  cease  to  be  felt.  P.lilitnry  re- 
nown is  of  all  others,  and  very  deserv- 
edly so,  the  most  brilliant  and'the  most 
fading  ;  it  is  a  splendid  meteor,  which 
blazes  and  expires.  Wolfe  and  Aber- 
crombie  are  no  longer  remembered  as 


the  benefactors  of  their  country,  and 
the  name  of  JNelson  is  already  strange 
in  our  ears.  It  is  not,  as  some  of  our 
old  wrhers  apprehended,  that  we  have 
fallen  upon  the  latter  days  of  the  world, 
and  that  there  is  not  as  yet  time  for 
the  enjoyment  of  fame,  or  that  we  are 
not  still  alive  to  the  tale  of  concjuests 
(though  the  effect  of  this,  as  of  every 
other  twice-told  tale,  must  lose  some- 
what of  its  charm  as  the  world  advan- 
ces in  years,  but  really  because  nothing 
has  been  done  that  contributes  in  any 
shape  to  the  present  happiness  or  well- 
beiiig  of  mankind.  We  are  about  as 
sensible  of  the  beneficial  effects  produ- 
ced by  the  victories  of  a  Howe,  as  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada. — 
And,  in  general,  our  knowledge  of 
these  things  is  as  circumscribed  as  that 
of  Mr.  Southey's  narrator  of  the  battle 
of  Blenheim,  who  could  only  say  that 
"  'twas  a  glorious  victory." 

We  are  told  that  the  dissolution  of 
this  great  man  is  an  instructive  lesson 
to  the  world,  as  affording  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  punishment  that  awaits 
upon  perverted  talents,  and  ill-directed 
ambition.  But,  alter  all,  the  world  is 
little  benefited  by  such  lessons,  and 
grows  nothing  wiser  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past.  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  progressive  improvement  of 
which  the  nature  of  man  is  capable, 
that  glorious  prerogative  which  is  said 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  brute  crea- 
tion, society  seems  to  be  marked  every 
where  with  the  same  follies,  and  tiie 
same  vices.  The  same  passions  lead 
to  the  commission  of  the  same  crimes. 
Revolution  and  bloodshed,  havoc  and 
ruin,  have  been  ever  abroad,  and  war 
has  never  furled  hs  flag.  For  when 
did  example,  or  the  cold  maxims  of  ex- 
perience, ever  repress  the  wing  of  young 
ambition,  or  quench  the  ardours  of  a 
restless  spirit  }  The  disasters  and  un- 
happiness  consequent  upon  the  intem- 
perance of  youth,  seem  to  be  useful 
monitors,  only  when  indulgence  has 
blunted  the  edge  of  passion,  or  satiety 
has  incapacitated  us  for  enjoyment.  So 
true  it  is  fas  Lord  Bacon  has  remark- 
ed) that  "  Nature  is  often  hidden,  some- 
times overcome,  seldom  extinguished." 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  fate  of  Napo- 
leon seems  no  very  salutary  warning  to 
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those  whose  talents,  combined  with  fit- 
ting lime  and  opportunity,  may  induce 
them  !o  tread  in  his  footsteps. 

Like  the  end  of  every  other  great 
man,  it  will  serve  to  '^  point  a  moral  and 
adorn  a  tale  ;"  but  it  is  nothing  more 
than  the  old  lesson  that  has  been  read 
to  us  iVom  King  Solomon  downwards. 
We  shall  find,  upon  investigation,  that 
he  was  a  more  fortunate  usurper  than 
Cromwell.  His  triumphs  weie  as  bril- 
liant, and  his  reign  of  longer  duration 
than  .Tulius  Caesars ;  his  country  was 
not  ungrateful  to  him  as  Scipio's ;  his 
seclusion  and  banishment  were  as  sa- 
cred and  dignified  as  Dioclesian's  ;  he 
encountered  the  approaches  of  dissolu- 
tion with  the  calmness  and  philosophic 
resolution,  if  not  with  the  Christian 
spirit  of  Charles  the  Fifth ;  and  if  he 
did  not.  like  Samson,  crush  his  enemies 
in  his  fall,  he  died,  at  least,  in  the  full 
strength  and  vigour  of  a  spirit  that  still 
awed  the  world.  Piobably  no  triumph 
was  more  complete,  or  more  calculated 
to  swell  the  heart  of  man,  than  tlte  re- 
turn of  Napoleon  from  P^iba.  He  came 
alone,  unarmed,  a  wanderer.  The  very 
elements  seemed  to  aid  him  at  his  ap- 
proach ;  armies  rose  up  and  flocked 
round  hirn,  like  the  bones  before  the 
prophet ;  and  his  entry  into  the  capital 
was  not  in  the  car  of  triumph,  and  with 
the  sound  of  trumpets,  but  in  the  hearts 
of  a  mighty  people,  and  borne  upon  the 
universal  shout  of  France.  If  Turenne 
was  right,  that  the  only  pleasures  of  an 
ambitious  man  are  tlie  gaining  a  prize 
at  school,  and  the  winning  a  battle, 
surely  years  were  too  little  to  purchase 
such  a  moment  of  exultation,  and  life 
too  short  to  efface  its  intoxicating 
sweets.  The  "  Veni,  vidi,  vici'  be- 
longs more  properly  to  him  than  to 
Ceesar. 

Of  the  events  which  immediately 
preceded  his  downfall,  and  whicli  are 
supposed  to  have  tarnished  his  military 
reputation,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  speak 
with  precision  or  justice.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  it  is  safer  "to  say 
nothing  that  is  false,  than  all  that  is 
true,  as  we  tread  upon  fires  that  are  not 
extinguished,"  And  yet  we  may  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  when  party  and  fac- 
tion shall  die  aAvay,  and  the  impartial 
voice  of  truth  be .  heard,  there  will  be 


found  many  features  of  the  memorable 
campaigns  of  1814  and  ISlf),  that,  in 
their  display  of  military  genius,  would 
not  have  disgraced  the  brightest  days  in 
the  annals  of  Napoleon. 

We  have  a  lively  and  ingenious  por- 
trait of  this  great  man  from  the  hand  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  who  knew  him  in 
the  full  lustre   of   his   power,  which, 
though  probably  somewhat  distorted  in 
the  outline,  and  heightened  in  the  col- 
ouring, carries  with  it,  upon  the  whole, 
that  genuine  air  of  truth  that  makes  us 
pronounce  it  to  be  a  likeness,  without  a 
personal  knowledge    of  the    original. 
"  I   could   not  find  words  to  reply  to 
him,'"  she  observes,  in  relating  her  first 
interview,  "  when   he  came  to  me   to 
say  that  he   had  sought   my  father  at 
Coppet,  and  that  he  regretted  having 
passed  into  Switzerland  without  having 
seen  him.     But  when  I  was  a  little  re- 
covered from  the  confusion  of  arhnira- 
tion,   a  strongly -marked   sentiment  of 
fear  succeeded.    Bonaparte  at  that  time 
had  no  power ;  he  was  even  believed 
to  be  not  a  little  threatened  by  the  cap- 
tious suspicions  of  the  Directory :  so 
that  the  fear  which   he  caused  was  in- 
spired only  by  the  singular  effect  of  his 
person  on  all  who  approached  him.     I 
had  seen  men  highly  worthy  of  esteem  ; 
I  had  likewise  seen  monsters  of  feroci- 
ty ;    there  was   nothing  in  the  effect 
which  Bonaparte  produced  on  me,  that 
could  bring  back  to   my  recollection 
either  the  one  or  the  other.     I  soon 
perceived  in  the  diflTerent  opportunities 
I  had  of  meeting  him  during  his  stay  at 
Paris,  that  his  character  could  not  be   %| 
defined  by  the  words  which  we  com- 
monly use  :  he  was   nehher  good,  nor 
violent,  nor  gentle,  nor  cruel,  after  the 
manner  of  individuals  of  whom  we  have 
any  knowledge.     Such  a  being  had  no 
fellow,   and,  therefore,    could  neither 
feel  nor  excite  sympathy ;  he  was  more 
or  less  than  a  man.    His  cast  of  charac- 
ter,  his  understanding,   his  language, 
were  stamped  with  the  impress  of  an 
unknown  nature.       I     examined    the 
figiu'e  of  I'onaparte  f  she  goes  on  to  ob- 
serve) with  attention ;    but  whenever 
he  discovered  that  my  looks  were  fixed 
upon   him,  he  had  the  art  of  taking 
away  all  expression   from  his  eyes,  as 
ifthev  had  been  tmiied  into  marble. 
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His  countenance  was  then  immoveable, 
except  a  vague  smile,  which  his  lips 
assumed  at  random,  to  mislead  any  one 
who  might  wish  to  observe  the  external 
signs  of  what  was  passing  within."' 

Mr.  Llllis,  who  afterwards  saw  him 
at  St.  Helena,  says  that  ''  his  elocution 
was  rapid,  but  clear  and  forcible,  and 
that  both  his  manner  and  language  sur- 
passed his  expectations.  The  charac- 
ter of  his  countenance  was  rather  intel- 
lectual than  commanding,  and  the  chief 
peculiarity  is  in  the  mouth,  the  upper 
lip  apparently  changing  in  exj)ression 
with  the  variety  and  succession  ol  ideas. 
I  was  most  struck,  he  observes,  with 
the  unsubdued  ease  of  his  behaviour  : 
he  could  not  have  been  freer  from  em- 
barrassment and  depression  in  the  ze- 
nith of  his  power  at  the  Tuileries."' 

Some  aiiowance  must  be  made  for 
all  this.  On  viewing  the  stupendous 
effects  produced  by  high  talents,  aided 
by  a  fortuitous  combination  of  circum- 
stances, tiie  judgment  becomes  lost  in 
wonder  and  admiration.  The  mortal 
assumes  the  God — the  most  trivial  ac- 
tions are  pregnant  with  fa^'ality — the 
sports  of  childhood,  and  the  freaks  of 
youth,  are  found  to  have  contained  the 
latent  seeds  of  future  greatness ;  and 
biography  becomes  enveloped  in  fable 
and  romance.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  external  man — the  outward  mould- 
work  of  Nature  :  the  tenement  of  clay 
is  found  to  have  been  stamped  with  the 
sure  marks  of  the  profound  mind  tiiat 
has  displayed  itself.  We  lancy  we 
could  have  discovered  the  great  Napo- 
leon in  the  lieutonaut  of  engineers.  It 
is  probable,  tiiat  in  all  ages,  a  certain 
conformation  of  face  and  person,  has 
been  considered  as  the  indication  of  in- 
tellectual sujjeriority.  Vv  e  naturally 
yield  at  first  to  some  such  impression, 
though  it  may  be  afterwards  altered,  or 
even  altogetlier  effaced.  But  in  the 
present  age  of  scientific  research  we  go 
much  farther.  We  do  not  leave  unat- 
tempted  those  mysteries  of  Nature 
which  seem  denied  to  human  investiga- 
tion ;  we  would  enter  t'le  temple  where 
she  works  in  secret,  trace  the  unreveal- 
ed  sympathies  between  soul  and  mat- 
ter, and  unravel  the  whole  machinery 
of  man.  Idle  and  unprofitable  as  these 
researches  may  be,  they    are,  at  all 


events,  not  uninteresting  or  incurious  ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  consoling,  in  our  utter 
hopelessness  of  arriving  at  any  thing 
like  a  knowledge  of  the  internal  fabric 
of  our  species,  to  have  observed  some- 
thing of  a  conformity  of  appearance  in 
all  great  men,  and  hence  to  have  gone 
some  way  towards  establishing  certain 
external  indications  of  the  most  promi- 
nent features  of  the  mind.  The  con- 
cltisions  of  physiologists  upon  this  sub- 
ject, if  not  to  be  received  with  perfect 
confidence,  are  at  least  too  respectable 
to  be  treated  v/ith  levity  ;  and,  judging 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  accordmg  to 
the  imaginary  standard  tliat  has  been 
laid  down,  he  certainly  appears  to  have, 
been  cast  in  the  mould  of  a  hero. 

He  was  of  the  stamp  of  Caesar,  of 
Alexander,  of  JMahomet,  of  Cromwell. 
The  beautiful  head,  the  anij^le  fore- 
head, the  musctilar  form,  the  bilious 
temperament — all  imlicated  strength  ' 
and  loftiness  of  mind,  daring  ambition, 
and  inflexibility  of  puri)03e  ;  and  of 
him  it  may  be  said,  in  the  words  of 
Livy,  as  applied  to  Cato  Tilajor,  "  In 
illo  viro  tanttmi  robur  et  corporis  et 
animi  fuit,  ut  quocunque  loco  natus 
esset,  fortunam  sibi  facturus  viderettu'."' 

Heroes,  from  first  to  last,  seem  to 
have  been  compounded  of  nearly  the 
same  ingi'edients.  The  grand  reqtu- 
site,  the  main-spring  of  action,  appears 
to  be  a  consciousness  of  a  superiority 
over  other  men,  and  a  vehement  desire 
to  display  tliat  superiority.  This  dis- 
play must  be  variously  modified  by 
time  and  opportunity,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  seconded  by  good  fortune 
or  opposed  by  difiiculties ;  but  under 
similar  cii'cumstances  it  is  probable  that 
it  would  produce  nearly  similar  efTects. 
Csesar's  expression,  '^  that  he  would 
rather  be  the  first  man  in  a  vilbge,  than 
the  second  man  in  Rome,"  is  in  effect 
but  an  echo  of  the  sentiment  that  is  ut- 
tered by  Milton's  Satan,  when  he  ex- 
claims :  "  Better  to  reign  in  Hell  than 
serve  in  Heaven."  So  that  the  same 
spirit  seems  r.ecessar}^  to  a  Cajsar  or  a 
Satan — the  monarch  of  the  Tuileries, 
or  the  demon  of  Pandemonium. 

It  is  the  peculiar  misfojtune  of  socie- 
ty that  we  admire  those  exploits  which 
are  rather  dazzling  than  useful,  and 
that  a  nation  should  aim  at  being  great 
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and  splendid  ralhcr  than  being  liappv. 
Creatin-es  of  education,  we  imbibe  in 
early  youth  the  spirit  of  romance  and 
chivalry  :  that  which  is  in  fact  a  ne- 
cessary evil,  is  presented  under  the  im- 
posing form  of  ""  glorious  circum- 
stance ;"  Homer  does  more  than  phi- 
losopliy  and  ('hristianity  can  undo ; 
and  in  fine  we  roam  about  like  mortals 
in  the  enchanted  abode  of  the  fairies, 
with  unanointed  eyes,  mistaking  for 
solid  ffold,  for  delicious  dainties,  that 
which,  in  reality,  is  but  tinsel,  and  frip- 
pery, and  dirt. 

These  conclusions  are  obvious  in 
our  closets,  but  they  come  too  late  to 
counteract  the  efl'ects  of  education  ;  we 
seldom  reduce  them  to  practice,  but 
move  along  through  life  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  respects,  v/ith  our  conduct 
one  way  and  our  argument  the  other. 
Virgil's  trumpeter  never  wants  a  suc- 
cessor who  is  equally  fortunate  in  his 
trade — '•  Ore  ciere  viros,  martemque 
accendere  cantu,*" — of  rousing  fools 
and  making  slaughter. 

The  writers  of  the  day  have  been 
loud  in  their  invectives  against  Napo- 
leon, for  the  selfishness  and  the  utter 
disregard  of  life  which  he  manifested 
in  common  with  all  lovers  of  war. 
Without  seeking  to  extenuate  his  faults 
or  eulogize  his  merits,  we  may  observe, 
that  he  perhaps  endeavoured  to  elevate 
himself  above  the  rest  of  mankind  by 
stifling  all  feelings  v/hich  he  partook  in 
common  with  them.  He  aflfected  to 
be  a  man  apart  from  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, turning  the  j^assions  of  men  to 
the  completion  of  his  own  purposes, 
but  himself  beyond  their  control.  Ac- 
cordingly we  do  not  hear  that  he  wept 
at  the  bloody  field  of  Borodino,  or  that 
he  sympathised  with  the  sufferers  at 
Moscow.  He  looked  upon  these  events 
with  the  cold  eye  of  a  political  calcula- 
tor, to  whom  the  loss  of  an  army  was 
as  an  error  in  his  arithmetical  process. 
It  would  have  been  in  better  taste,  no 
doubt,  to  have  deploreil  tlie  extinction 
of  300,000  fellow-beings  in  the  horri- 
ble campaign  in  Russia,  tlian  to  have 
exclaimed,  wliile  rubbing  his  hands 
over  the  fire  on  his  way  homewards, 
"this  is  pleasanter  than  iMoscow.'' 
Rut  Xerxes  wept  when,  viewing  his 


immense  army,  he  reflected  that  not 
one  of  such  a  multitude  would  survive 
a  hundred  years.  .  And  yet  we  do  not 
find  that  Xerxes  desisted  from  his  idle 
attempts  to  enslave  (Greece.  In  fiict, 
the  kindlier  feelings  of  humanity  seem 
incompatible  with  such  a  Ctdling. 
Where  blood  is  to  be  poured  out  as 
water,  and  human  life  is  as  grass  be- 
fore the  sickle,  the  edge  of  sensibility 
must  be  blunted,  and  the  best  feelings 
of  our  nature  are  uptorn. 

Jn  turning  over  the  pages  of  history, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  assign  any  place 
to  Xapoleon  amongst  those  who  are 
gone,  or  to  say  to  what  class  he  prop- 
erly belongs.  Though  very  dissimilar 
in  many  respects,  some  strong  features 
of  resemblance  may  be  traced  between 
him  and  our  own  Cromwell.  Both 
were  of  extreme  vigour  and  reach  of 
capacity  ;  of  the  same  bold  and  enter- 
prising disposition  which  enabled  them 
to  take  advantage  of  the  commotions 
and  political  disturbances  of  the  times. 
Both  had  the  '•  animus  vastus,''  an 
ambition  which  knew  no  bounds — both 
grasped  at  that  which  fortune  seemed 
to  have  placed  far  beyond  their  reach, 
and  both  were  successful.  In  Napo- 
leon we  discover  something  of  the  inso- 
lence of  prosperity,  the  intoxication  of 
success  which  led  to  the  commission  of 
political  errors  ;  while  Cromwell  main- 
tained, throufihout  his  public  life,  a 
greater  equability  of  mind,  a  steadiness 
of  purpose  that  was  not  to  be  diverted 
either  by  difficulties,  or  the  security  of 
triumph.  If  the  former  was  immode- 
rate in  prosperity,  the  latter  was  less 
able  to  withstand  the  glooms  of  despon- 
dency. The  one  displayed  a  greater 
versatility  of  genius  :  he  lived  in  times 
when  the  arts  flourished,  and  he  reign- 
ed over  a  lively  and  ingenious  jjeople, 
who  were  as  interested  in  the  success 
of  an  opera  as  of  a  campaign  ; — while 
Cromwell's  was  the  iron  age  of  Eng- 
land, he  was  nurtured  in  fanaticism, 
and  lived  amid  strife  and  bloodshed. 
Their  understanding  of''  the  religious-' 
was  certainly  different,  but  both  avail- 
ed themselves  of  the  prevailing  spirit 
of  the  times;  it  is  probable  that  Napo- 
leon would  have  whined  his  way  into 
popularity  in  the  days  of  Charles  the 
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First,  and  that  Cromwell  would  have 
been  a  Fhihsopher  m  {he  days  of  Louis 
the  Sixteenth.  Neither  of  these  extra- 
ordinary personages  exhibited  in  very 
early  youth  any  signs  of  those  high  en- 
dowments which  have  given  them  to 
"  everlasting  fame*  :•'  nor  did  tlie  ge- 
nius of  either  seem  fitted  for  the  ele- 
gant occupations  of  literature,  though 
Cromwell  occasionally  indulged  him- 
self in  barbarous  verses,  and  Napoleon 
was  a  reader  of  Ossian.  They  might 
have  said  with  Themistocles.  the  Athe- 
nian, who,  being  desired  to  play  upon 
a  lute,  replied,  ''  that  he  could  not  fid- 
dle, but  yet  he  could  make  a  small 
town  a  great  city."'  The  arts  of  ad- 
dress and  conciliation,  which  were 
used  with  such  success  by  Bonaparte, 
were  not  known  to  Cromwell.  Hume 
says  of  liim,  that  '•  he  knew  how  to 
find  out  and  engage  in  his  interests  ev- 
ery man  possessed  of  those  talents 
which  any  particular  employment  de- 
manded :  that  the  general  behaviour 
and  deportment  of  this  man,  who  had 
been  raised  from  a  very  private  sta- 
tion, was  such  as  might  befit  the  great- 
est monarch  :  that  he  maintained  a 
dignity  without  either  affectation  or 
ostentation ;  and  supported  with  all 
strangers  that  high  idea  with  which  his 
great  exploits  and  prodigious  fortune 
had  impressed  them."  In  both  these 
men  is  discoverable  that  mixture  of 
great  and  little,  that  spice  of  human 
frailty,  with  which  Nature  counterbal- 
ances  her   choicest    gifts,  and  which 


happily  serves  to  counteract  the  evils 
which  might  otherwise  result  to  man- 
kind from  the  perversion  of  superior 
talents — from  the  wantonness  of  ambi- 
tion, and  the  freaks  of  power.  In 
fine,  what  Lord  Clarendon  had  said 
of  Cromwell  may  be  justly  applied  to 
the  individual  who  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  these  remarks.  ''He  was  one 
of  those  men — quos  vituperare  ne  ini- 
mici  quidem  possinit,  nisi  ut  simul  lau- 
dent ;  for  he  could  never  have  done 
half  that  mischief  without  great  parts  of 
courage,  industry,  and  judgment.  He 
niust  have  had  a  wonilerf!il  understand- 
ing in  the  natures  and  humours  of  men, 
and  as  great  a  dexterity  in  applying 
them,  who,  from  a  private  and  obscure 
birth  (though  of  good  family)  without 
interest  or  estate,  tilliance  or  friend- 
ship, could  raise  himself  to  such  a 
height,  and  compound  and  knead  such 
opposite  and  contradictory  tempers, 
humours,  and  interests,  into  a  consis- 
tence, that  contributed  to  his  designs 
and  their  destruction  ;  while  himself 
grew  insensibly  powerful  enough  to 
cut  off  those  by  whom  he  liad  climbed, 
in  the  instant  they  had  projected  to  de- 
molish their  own  building.  What  was 
said  of  Cinna  may  be  justly  said  of 
him — ausum  eum,  quae  nemo  auderet 
bonus ;  perfecisse  quae  a  nullo  nisi  for- 
tissimo perfici  possent — he  attempted 
those  things  which  no  man  durst  have 
ventured  on,  and  achieved  those  in 
which  none  but  a  valiant  and  great  man 
could  have  succeeded."  B, 
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A  T  last  I  have  seen  the  humours  of 
a  levee,  which  is  certainly  worth 
seeing  for  once,  as  presenting  so  remark- 
able a  contrast  to  the  plain  simplicity  of 
our  own  chief  magistrate,  who  stands 
forth  only  as  a  man  among  men  ;  "  who 
walks  forth  without   attendants,  lives 


without  state,  greets  his  fellow  citizens 
with  open  hand  as  his  companions  and 
equals ;  seeks  his  relaxation  from  the 
labours  of  the  cabinet  at  the  domestic 
hearth ;  snatches  a  moment  from  the 
hurry  of  public  afiairs  to  superintend 
the  business  of  his  farm,  and  defrays 
all  the  expences  of  his  high  office  with 


•  Cromwell's  military  talents  were  not  displayed  until  he  was  forty-four  years  old.  Bonaparte,  before 
he  was  twenty-stven, besides  shewing  Iiis  skill  at  the  siepje  cf  Toulon,  had  beaten  the  Parisian  troops,  and 
feiigbt  the  battles  of  Montenotte,  Millesimo,  Depo,  Lodi,  Lonad»,  and  Castighone,  with  an  arn  y  iu  want 
of  every  necessary,  and  against  experienced  enemies. 
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a  stipend  of  OOOO/.  a  3'ear !"      Plow 
different  is  the  scene  at  Carlton  Palace, 
with  all  its  pomp  and  parade  of  milita- 
ry attendance,  and  all  the  glare  and 
frippery  of  its  coui  t  costume.       I  went 
under  the  protection  of  our  worthy  min- 
ister, and  it  was  about  two  o'clock  when 
we  found  oiuselves  in   the  large  anti- 
room  of  the  palace,   which   was  soon 
thronged  with  bisiiops  and  judges,  gen- 
erals and  admirals,  doctors  and   sur- 
geons, lawyers  and  authors, — all  anx- 
ious to  bask  for  a  moment  in  the  rays  of 
royally,  and  catch  a  smile  of  condescen- 
sion from  the  great  man.     The  mob  at 
alevee  is  nuich  like  otlier  mobs,  though 
perhaps  less  good-humoured  and  enter- 
taining.     After  waiting  about  an  hour 
on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation,  the  folding- 
doors  were  at  length  thrown  open,  and 
the  mass  began  10  move.     Incii  by  inch 
we  fought  our  way,  till  at  last  I  got  near 
enough  to  command  a  view  of  the  King, 
He  stood,  as  it   were,   in  a  doorway, 
with  the  whole  of  liis  cabinet  ministers 
drawn  up  in  regular  array  opposite  to 
him  :  and  the  intervening  narrow  lane, 
through  which  two  persons  could  scarce- 
ly have  passed  abreast,  just  sufficient  10 
let  the  crowd  off.     I  can  compare  the 
scene  to  nothing  so  well,  as  to  the  get- 
ting into  the  jjit  of  the  theatre,  on  a  full 
night.      The  lord  in   waiting  who  re- 
reives  3  our   card,  and  the   King  your 
bow, — if  one  may  venture  on  so  home- 
ly  a  comparison, — answered  to   the 
check  and   money  takers ;    the  cry  of 
"get  your  card   ready,"   would  have 
been  as  appropriate  on   one   occasion, 
as   *••  get  your   moiiey  ready,"  on  the 
other:     and  the    press   from    behind 
scarcely  allowed  time  for  a  moment's 
pause  in  the  royal  presence.      The  bu- 
siness of  presentation  was   begun   and 
concluded  in   a   moment;      the   King 
smiled  graciously,  saying,  ''  How  d  ye- 
do,  J^Jr.  Kentucky,  I  am   very   glad  to 
see  you  here," — and  I  found  myself  in 
the  next  room  before  I  was  well  aware 
that  the  ceremony  had  commenced.     It 
wa.s  then  that  a  friend  who  had  witness- 
ed the  scene,  congratulated  me   upon 
the  gracious  reception  I  had  experienc- 
ed,— a  fact  of  which,   but   for  his   jn- 
fonuation,  I  might   have   remained   in 
ignorance. 
The  next  difficulty  was  how  to  get 


away ;  for,  having  no  carriage,  and 
having  been  separated  from  my  min- 
isterial mentor,  I  srarrely  knew  wiiat 
to  do.  At  last,  fiercely  cocking  my 
hat  on  one  side,  like  my  namesake  Jon- 
athan of  uikl  memory  in  his  boat- 
scene,  I  sallied  bodily  out  at  the  great 
gates,  and  making  my  way  through  the 
crowd,— who  contented  themselves  with 
a  icw  good-humoured  jokes  at  the  awk- 
wardness with  which  1  wore  my  court 

habiliments 1   gained  the    stand    of 

coaches  in  Cockspur-street,  into  one  of 
which  I  vanished  from  their  gaze. 

The  next  d;iy  Mr.  R asked  me 

howl  Nvas  satisfied  with  my  reception, 
to  which  I  made  a  suitable  reply  of  ac- 
knowledgment. "  Why  yes,  indeed," 
said  he.  >•'  I  think  you  have  reason  to 
be  satisfied,  for  I  did  not  think  his  Ma- 
jesty said  so  much  to  any  one  else."  I 
find  there  is  a  graduated  scale  of  great 
exactness  by  which  these  things  are 
measured  with  the  most  minute  accu- 
racy. "  How  d'ye  do,"  is  a  gracious 
reception  ;  but  "  How  d'ye  do  ;  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  you  here,"  is  the  very 
acme  of  condescension  and  affability. 

To  an  American,  who  feels  that  he 
belongs  to  a  country,  the  government 
of  which  is  founded  in  truth  and  rea- 
son alone,  such  a  scene  as  the  levee 
presents  cannot  be  very  inviting.  And 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  court,  which  its  train  of 
attendant  nobles,  if  they  are,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  the  cream  of  the  people, 
not  only  uppermost  in  point  of  situa- 
tion, but  worthiest  in  point  of  quality, 
is  not  without  its  use.  It  is  desirable 
that  there  should  be  a  permanent  school 
of  manners,  such  perhaps  as  a  court 
only  can  supply,  to  preserve  the  stand- 
ard of  politeness  and  good-breeding 
from  sinking  into  incivility  and  rude- 
ness. As  long,  too,  as  rank  is  rever- 
enced by  fools,  it  will  be  an  object  with 
men  of  sense ;  and,  much  as  I  admire 
the  simjile  institutions  of  my  own  coun- 
try, I  doubt  whetlier  Washington  was 
not  right,  when  he  said  that  the  founders 
of  our  constitution  '^  proceeded  on  too 
favourable  a  view  of  human  nature." 
When  a  nation  emerges  from  infancy, 
there  must  be  prizes  for  talents,  and 
distinctions  for  wealth  ;  and  whether 
these  consist  of  the  laurel   wreaths  of 
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the  ancient  fashion,  or  the  garters  and 
ribands  of  modern  times,  is  of  little 
importance.  But  it  is  indeed  impor- 
tant to  those  who  by  the  practice  of 
England  are  allowed  to  inherii  honours, 
to  justify  the  expedience  of  such  a  law 
by  endeavouring  to  deserve  them.  For 
if  they  neglect  this,  the  times  are  soon 
approaching,  when  the  people  in  all 
countries  will  "  trample  coronets  under 
their  feet  that  no  longer  sparkle  with 
the  gems  of  virtue,  and  wipe  off  the  ar- 
morial bearings  fromcoachdoors.which 
have  nothing  to  authorise  them  but  the 
venal  nonsense  of  the  Herald's  office."' 
June  20. — Excursion  in  the  steam- 
boat to  Richmond.  This  is  a  delight- 
ful trip  ;  and  I  enjoyed  it  the  more,  as 
it  reminded  me  of  the  favourite  mode 
of  travelling  in  my  own  country.  It  is, 
indeed,  to  Mr.  Eulton,  of  New-York, 
that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  first 
practical  application  of  the  steam-en- 
gine to  the  purpose  of  navigation ;  and 
the  nations  of  Europe  are  now  gener- 
ally adopting  this  summary  and  expedi- 
tious mode  of  surmounting  the  opposition 
of  currents,  and  wind,  and  tide.  Tlie 
Richmond  boat,  though  sufficiently 
commodious,  is  as  inferior  to  our  A- 
merican  vessels,  as  the  Thames  is  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi.  For 
some  miles  the  banks  are  low  and  Hat, 
and  the  scenery  tame,  though  not  un- 
interesting. The  villas  which  meet 
your  eye  at  every  turn,  give  a  variety 
to  the  prospect,  and  present  pleasiiig 
pictures  of  the  progress  of  civilization 
to  the  highest  point  of  luxurious  refine- 
ment. There  is  the  same  kind  of  dif- 
ference between  tlie  banks  of  the  Del- 
aware and  the  Tham.es,  that  Johnson 
has  pointed  out  between  the  poetry  of 
Dryden  and  Pope.  '•  The  one  is  a  na- 
tural field,  diversified  by  the  varied  ex- 
uberance of  abundant  vegetation. — the 
other,  a  velvet  lawn,  shaven  with  the 
scythe  and  levelled  with  the  roller.'' 
The  best  points  of  the  river  are  Sion 
House  and  Kew ;  after  which  you  arrive 
at  Richmond.  The  view  of  the  hill  from 
the  river  is  very  beautiful :  but  the  view 
from  the  hill  is  still  more  rich  and  mag- 
nificent. And  3'et  it  was  cf  this  very 
scene  that  the  Frenchman  disoarafifing- 
ly  observed — "  Venlrebleul  Oltz  le 
bois  el  la  riviere,  e'  c'pfI  peu  de  chose." 


Juhj  1. — One  topic  at  present  en- 
gages all  thoughts,  and  all  hands,  and 
all  tongues, — for  nothing  is  talked  of 
but  the  Coronation.  All  other  subjects 
seem  to  have  lost  their  interest,  and 
even  the  funeral  knell  of  the  modern 
Attila  has  scarcely  been  heard  amidst 
the  clink  of  hammers,  and  the  claltering 
of  preparation  for  this  splendid  pageant. 
In  looking  on  at  this  costly  magnifi- 
cence, an  American  is  disposed  to  con- 
sole himselt',  for  the  absence  of  such 
things  in  his  own  country,  by  recollect- 
ing the  observation  of  Paine — "  the 
trappings  of  a  monarchy  would  defray 
the  whole  expense  of  a  republic."  Still 
far  be  from  me  that  wholesale  spirit  of 
censure,  which  so  often  induces  travel- 
lers, upon  a  slight  and  superficial  sur- 
vey, to  condemn  customs  and  institu- 
tions, which  have  a  deep  foundation  in 
the  character  of  a  people.  Indeed  it 
is  impossible  not  to  grant,  that  in  gov- 
ernment, as  in  religion,  some  ceremonial 
observations  are  necessary,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  those  who  regulate  the  respec- 
tive rituals  of  each,  so  to  order  their 
form  and  fashion,  that  they  may  really 
produce  their  intended  effect,  in  im- 
pressing the  minds  of  the  spectators 
with  a  higher  sense  of  veneration  for 
the  substantial  part  of  those  institutions 
to  wh.ich  such  forms  are  appended. 

Thus,  in  considering  the  Coronation, 
though  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the 
proper  mode  and  manner  of  conducting 
it,  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  allow  that 
in  a  monarcliical  country  some  such 
ceremony  is  neeessar}"  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  a  new  king.  In  England,  par- 
ticularl3^  it  is  a  solemn  recognition  of 
the  compact  between  king  and  people, 
which  was  entered  into  at  the  aera  of 
the  Revolution ;  by  virtue  of  which 
the  house  of  Hanover  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  the  Stuarts.  I  am  no  disci- 
ple of  that  frigid  philosophy  that  would 
teach  us  to  look  unmoved  at  a  spectacle 
like  this,  which  has  something  at  once 
gratifying  and  ennobling  in  the  associ- 
ations it  awakens.  The  solemn  repe- 
tition of  the  same  rites,  which  have 
been  performed  in  the  same  place,  by 
so  many  departed  generations,  connects 
the  present  times  with  the  p:i.st,  and.  by 
its  appeal  to  the  imagination,  embellish- 
es the  realiti'^s  of  life  \\\i\i  mucli  of  the 
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charm  of  romance.  I  have  no  pa- 
tience with  those  who  say  they  can  see 
the  Coronation  at  Covent  Garden  the- 
atre. It  is  true,  they  may  do  so  as  far 
as  the  eye  is  concerned ;  but  it  is  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  the  King,  and  the 
Nobles,  and  the  hundred  thousand  spec- 
tators, in  the  verity  of  real  existence, 
that  constitute  the  glory  of  the  scene, 
and  give  it  all  its  power  over  the  feel- 
ings. If  the  Coronation  do  not  appeal 
more  to  the  mind  than  to  the  eye,  it  is 
not  worth  seeing  at  all ;  and  it  is  a  sad 
degradation  of  the  ceremony,  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  mere  theatrical  exhibition 
to  gratify  the  sense  of  sight.  All,  in- 
deed ,  that  the  mimic  representation  of 
the  theatre  can  giv^e,  is  precisely  that 
part  which  had  much  better  be  omitted 
in  the  real  ceremony,  for  the  taste  of 
the  times  is  no  longer  what  it  was ;  man- 
kind have  grown  out  of  their  admira- 
tion of  diamond  crowns,  and  gilded 
sceptres ;  and  the  age  of  humbug  is 
passed  and  gone. 

Again  :  what  can  be  more  absurd 
than  the  retention  of  the  Champion's 
part  in  the  pageant  ?  In  the  chivalrous 
days  of  our  Henrys  and  Edwards,  in 
the  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
when  the  red  rose  became  white  with 
the  blood  it  had  lost,  and  the  white  rose 
became  red  with  the  blood  it  had  shed, 
there  was  a  meaning  in  the  Champion's 
defiance  which  gave  importance  to  his 
character; — for  every  body  felt  that  he 
was  in  earnest.  Now,  however,  it  is 
equally  notorious  that  the  whole  scene 
js  a  sham ;  and  that  the  pretended 
Champion  of  England  is  a  harmless 
young  gentleman,  mounted  upon  a  pye- 
bald  horse,  belonging  to  the  stud  of  a 
strolling  theatre.  How  much  too  is 
one  surprised,  to  see  the  nobles  of  Eng- 
land, at  this  time  of  day,  condescend- 
ing to  put  in  their  claims  to  perform 
the  most  menial  offices,  for  the  sake  of 
the  cast-off  clothes,  and  plate,  and  fur- 
niture, which  are  allowed  as  the  per- 
quisites of  such  sei-vice ;  while  tlie  mob, 
by  the  same  custom, have  their  share  of 
the  spoil,  in  being  admitted  to  scramble 
for  the  fragments  of  the  feast !  How 
small  is  the  difference  on  tliis  occasion 
between  the  Nobihty  and  the  Mobility  ! 
Among  the  numerous  demands,  almost 
too  ridiculous  for  discussion,  was   one 


prescribing  for  a  right  to  hold  the  King^s 
head  when  he  was  sick, — which  was, 
however,  I  believe,  disallowed,  as  a 
spurious  claim.  But  to  come  to  the 
really  grand  and  affecting  part  of  the 
ceremonial — the  Coronation  itself.  The 
chair  in  which  so  many  kings  have 
been  crowned,  with  the  famous  stone 
of  Scotland,  which  was  brought  by 
Edward  the  First  from  Scone,  incorpo- 
rated within  its  seat,  is  placed  on  an  el- 
evated platform,  in  the  centre  of  the 
great  nave  of  the  Abbey  ;  and  there, 
surrounded  by  the  mighty  dead  of  so 
many  generations,  the  living  King  pro- 
mises, before  God  and  man,  to  make 
the  laws  the  rules  of  his  conduct,  and 
to  administer  justice  and  mercy.  Sure- 
ly there  is  something  more  in  this  than 
an  empty  pageant !  Here,  however, 
again  we  regret  that  tlie  venerable  an- 
tiquity of  this  consecrated  chair  should 
be  hidden  under  a  covering  of  cloth  of 
gold, — the  common-place  indication  of 
grandeur  which  any  four  pieces  of  tim- 
ber would  suffice  to  support.  There 
was  an  awful  majesty  in  the  worm-ea- 
ten relicks  of  the  old  regal  chair,  full 
of  poetical  inspiration,  and  better  worth 
than  all  the  cloth  of  gold  in  the  world. 
A  king  must  be  made  of  different  ma- 
terials from  ordinary  men,  if  he  can 
pass  through  such  a  ceremony  without 
deriving  benefit  from  the  lessons  it  is 
so  well  calculated  to  convey.  At  the 
moment  of  his  inauguration,  in  the  ve- 
ry scene  of  his  glory,  he  is  reminded, 
by  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors,  that 
there  is  but  a  step  between  him  and 
death,  when  there  will  no  longer  be 
any  distinction  of  rank,  but  such  as 
are  founded  on  superiority  of  virtue. 
For  life  is  like  a  game  of  chess ;  so 
long  as  the  game  is  playing,  all  the  men 
stand  in  their  order,  and  are  respected 
according  to  their  places ;  one  is  a  king, 
another  a  queen,  another  a  bishop,  an- 
other a  kn'ght,  and  another  a  pawn ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  game  is  ended,  and 
they  are  shuffled  together  into  one  bag 
in  the  grave,  they  are  all  alike  ;  and 
whether  the  king  or  the  pawn  be  finally 
uppermost,  must  be  left  to  the  decision 
of  that  Great  Being,  who,  as  we  are 
taught  from  the  highest  authority,  is  no 
respecter  of  persons. 
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MODES    0¥    EXPKESSIOJf. 

\  UTHORS  are  sometimes  extreme-  "Jerusalem  now  occupies  one  eminence 

■^ly  careless  in  expressinfftliemselves;  alone,  viz.  that  ot    Moriah,   where  the 

others  pique  itiemselves  on  a  quaintness  temple  siood  of  old,  and  where,  like  a 

or  an  oddity,   more    honoured     in     the  jjhoenix  that  hath  arisen  from  the  a.^hes 

breach  than  in  the  observance.      How-  of    its  parent,    the  famous    mosque    of 

ever,  ice  do  not  pretend  to  carp  or  cavil  Omar  is  now  situated."      Does  not  this 

in  the  follov\'ing  article  •   our  office  being  sound  a  litile  unorihodos  ? — that  a  Ma- 

merely  to  exhibit  the  extremely  odd  way  hoiiietan  mosque  could    arise  out  ot  the 

in   which    son. e  peo[)le  think  and  write,  ruins  of   the  temple    of   Jehovah,  as   a 

(and  great  ones  too  among  them,)    but  pl.oenix  i^  fancied  to   arise     out  ot   the 

who,  perhaps,  have  been  caught  napping,  ashes  ot  its  parent  ? 

Let  us  view  some  of  these  eccentricities.  Urban  Chevreau,  a  French  historian, 

not  with   the  green    magnifying  glasses  tells  us,     "  When  I   was    young,   I    re- 

of  criticism,  but  with  tho-^e  of  a  student,  member     attendmg  a    sermon,  preach- 

who  goes  to  the   theatre  by  way  of   re-  ed    by  a    prelate,    who     was   celebra- 

laxation,  deter(nined  to  be  pleased.   The  ted  at  court  for  the  greatness  of  his  tal- 

display  might  have  been  increased  from  ents.      It  was  on   the     teast    of    Mary 

our  common-place  book  ;   for  the  pres-  Magdalen.     The  bishop  having  enlarg- 

ent,  however,  these  will  serve  to  maik  a  ed  much    on    the  repentance  of   Mary, 

gre.it  variety  iu  modes  of  expression.  observed  that  her    tears   had  opened  to 


It  is  scarcely  credible,  that  the  taste- 
ful Addison  should  use  the  word  au- 
ihcnticcdness  lor  authenticity. 

In  the  Aix  la  Chnpelle  Guide  is  a 
verbose  description  of  the  several  paint- 
ings, among  which  is  the  "  mituial  looks 
of  poor  souh  in  purgalorij.^^ 

Ttie  Rev.  John  lioraslon,  condoling 
with  Sir  N.  Herbert  ou  the  loss  of  his 
father,  says,   "  The  blessedness  of  our 


her  the  way  to  heaven  ;  and  that  she 
hud  travelled  hij  water  to  a  place,  where 
few  other  persons  had  gone  by  land^ 

Calvin  s  (the  reformer)  mode  of  ex- 
pression was  rather  coarse.  Luther 
had,  in  one  of  his  writings,  called  liim 
a  declaimer  ;  and  Calvin,  to  justify  him- 
self from  such  a  title,  breaks  out — 
"  Your  whole  school  is  nothing  but  a 
slinking  stye   of  pigs.      Dog  !    do  you 


dear  deceased  relations   is  handkerchief  understand    me  ?      Do  you  understand 

enough  to  dry  our  e(/es."  me,  madman  ?     Do    you    understand 

Anne  Boleijns    mode   of  expressing  me,  you  great  beast  ?" 
herself  was   truly   astonishing.      When         Dryden,  the  gr>  at    poet,  was     once 

on  the  scaffold   she  was  pleased  to  say,  caught  napping  ;   for,  in  his  play  of  the 

"  1  pray    God    save   the  king,  (Ileury  "  Conquest  of  Grenada,"  he  makes  Al- 

Vill.)  and  send  liim  long  to  reign  over  manzor  say  to  Boabdelin,  king  ofGre- 

>■'<!!  ;   lur  a  gentler,  nor  a  more  laerci-  nada, 

fuL   '-.riiice  was    there  never,   and    tome  "  ObejM  as  sovereign  by  Uiy  subjecu  be  ; 

he  u  ai  ever  a  good,  a  gentle,  and  sove-  ^ut  know  that  /alone  am  king  of  me." 

rei:;ii  lord."     This  is  a   tolerable    good  This  mode  of  expression    was  well  re- 

cliara.ie.    of    a  king,  who  in  his  power  torted  upon  him    by   Col.    Heyien,  the 

spared   no  man,  and  in  his   lust  spared  nephew  of  Dr.  Heyien,   the  cosmogra- 

no  woiuan,  and  Iroin  the  lips  of  one  who  pher.      Not  long  after  the  publication  of 

Wiis  liieu  on  the  scaffold,  probably  dy-  his  book,  the  doctor  had  the  misfortune 

iiig  innocent,   because  that   Blue -Beard  to  lose  his  way  upon   a  large   common, 

wauled   to  mtirry    another,  Jane  Sey-  which  created  an  innocent  laugh  against 

luour,  wtiich  he  did   the  next  day.  him,  as  a  minute  geographer.      Mr.Dry- 

Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  Travels,   has  this  den,  falling  into  the  colonel's  company 

very  suspicious    metaphor :     he   says,  at  a  coffee-house,  rallied  him  upoa  the 
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circumstance  which  had  happened  to 
his  iiiicle,  and  asked  where  it  was  that 
he  lost  himself  ?  "  Sir,  (aaid  the  colo- 
nel,who  did  not  relish  the  question  from 
such  a  cyiiick,)  1  cannot  answer  you 
exai-tly  •  but  I  recollect  that  it  was 
somewhere  in  the  kingdom  of  Me!" 
Mr.  Dryden,  whose  irritability  of  tem- 
per is  well  known,  took  his  hat  and 
walked  off, 

Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  Holy  Living 
and  Dying,  p.  73,  says,  "  Virgins  must 
contend  tor  a  singular  modesty  ;  whose 
first  part  must  be,  an  ignorance  in  the 
distmction  of  sexes." 

Mr.  Eoelyn  wrote  a  book,  called 
"  Fumihigium,"  and  in  it  inveighs 
agauist  our  usimj  coal  instead  of  wood 
for  Tiel,  deforuiing  our  noblest  buildings, 
and  bringing  on  consumpiions.  His 
mode  of  expression  is  remarkable  : — 
"The  City  of  L-iudon  (says  he)  resem- 
bles rather  the  face  of  Mount  Etna,  the 
court  of  Vulfan,  Stromboli,  or  the  sm6- 
urbs  of  hell,  than  an  assembly  of  ra- 
tional creatures,  and  the  imperial  seat  of 
our  incomparable  monarch." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Faickes,  in  the  year 
1739,  being  at  that  time  curate  of  Don- 
caster,  thought  fit  to  preach  a  sermon  on 
the  erection  of  an  organ  in  the  church. 
After  having  wound  up  his  imagination 
to  the  highest  pitch  iu  praise  of  church- 
music,  he  adds,  addressini^  himsilf  to  the 
organ,  "But,  O  what! — O  what!  — 
what  shall  I  call  thee  by?  thou  divine 
box  of  sounds !" 

Hawke  (Admiral),  who,  in  1747, 
gained  a  victory  over  the  French,  tak- 
ing seven  ships  out  of  eight,  in  his  dis- 
patch to  the  Admiralty  Board,  informed 
the  lords-commissioners,  "  that  the 
French  ships,  iez'ng- /ar^e,  took  a  great 
deal  of  drubbing." 

It  is  surprising,  what  ridiculous  asso- 
ciations are  made  by  those  who  attempt 
to  speak  in  a  language  they  do  not,  but 
pretend  to,  understand.  We  might 
mention  a  thousand  instances,  but  one 
must  suffice  for  our  pages.  Sir  Wm. 
Hamilton,  conversing  with  an  Italian  la- 
dy, who  would  persuade  herself  she  had 
perfectly  learned  English,  asked  her 
how  many  children  she  had  ? — "I  have 
done  seven,"  said  the  lady. 


In  the  south  aisle  of  the  church  at 
Tuxford,  beneath  a  flowery  arch,  is  a 
very  rude  relief  of  St.  Lawrence  placed 
on  the  gridiron.  By  him  is  a  fellow 
with  a  bellows,  blowing  the  fire  ;  and 
the  executioner  going  to  turn  him.  The 
zealous  P'ox,  in  his  Martyrology,  has 
this  very  thought,  and  makes  the  martyr 
say,  in  the  midst  of  his  sufTerings,  This 
side  is  now  roasted  ;  turn  me,  O  tijrant 
great  ! 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol  86 
p.  59G,  is  the  following  extraordinary 
piece  of  information  :  "  By  the  Jewish 
law  as  to  adultery,  the  woman  was  put 
to  death  as  well  as  the  man,  so  that  the 
parties  could  neither  of  them  marry 
again." 

Dr.  Jortin,  speaking  of  those  sectari- 
ans who  rely  too  much  upon  the  effica- 
cy of  works  of  supererogation  ;  and  of 
the  other  side,  who  go  to  a  contrary  ex- 
treme, consider  good  works  as  a  bugbear, 
and  hate  the  very  sound  of  the  words  ; 
punnitigly  adds,  "  Some  writers  of  this 
sort  contracted  such  a  superstitious  dread 
of  relying  on  good  works,  that  they 
would  not  even  make  a  good  book,  or 
employ  the  carnal  weapon  of  human 
reason. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  pamphlet,  '  Tax- 
ation no  tyranny,'  bad  a  passage  no 
way  xoothing  to  the  Americans;  it  was 
this  ;  *  That  the  colonists  could  with  no 
solidity  argue,  from  their  not  having 
been  taxed  while  in  their  inlancv,  that 
they  should  not  now  he  taxed  :  ^Ve  do 
not  put  a  calf  into  the  plough  ;  we  wait 
till  he  is  an  ox.^  Being  a  ministerial 
pamphlet,  however,  one  of  the  state  sec- 
retaries put  his  pen  across  this  passage. 

The  same  author,  in  his  Dictionary, 
gave  us  this  definition  of  net-work  : — 
"  any  thing  reticulated,  or  decussated, 
with  interstices  at  equal  distances  be- 
tween the  intersections.^^ 

Killed  off  !  was  an  expression 
once  unhappily  made  use  of  in  the 
British  senate,  by  some  cold-blooded 
metaphysician;  but  to  shew  how  easily 
military  men  are  reconciled  to  the  thing 
itself,  Mr.  Labaume  has  given  us  an  an- 
ecdote of  the  campaign  against  Russia 
by  Buonaparte.  It  appears  that,  to- 
wards the  extreme  right,  the  Russians 
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had  a  redoul)t,  which,  by  its  destructive  name  was  Fisher,  indulged  himself  ia 
tire,  spread  coiisternatiou  through  the  the  succeedmg  flow  of  vituperation  at 
French  line.  Altera  sanguinary  coin-  Dr.  Owen,  The  doctor  was  thus  ad- 
bat  of  about  an  hour,  this  redoubt  was  dressed  by  friend  Fisher; — "Thou 
carried,  wiih  tlie  loss  uf  twelve  hiiudred  fiery  fighter  and  green-headed  trumpe- 
men,  who  remained  dead  in  the  entrench-  ter  ;  thou  hedge-hog  and  grinning  dog  ; 
ments  :  and,  next  day,  when  Najjoleoa  thou  bastard,  that  tumbled  out  of  thtj 
was  reviewing  ihe  sixty-first  regiment,  mouth  of  the  Babylonish  bawd  ;  thou 
whicii  had  sntFereu  the  greatest  loss,  he  mole  ;  thou  tinker  ;  thou  lizard  :  thou 
asked  the  colohel  what  had  become  of  bell  of  no  metal,  but  the  tone  of  a 
ona  of  his  liatalions? — "Sire!  (repli-  kettle;  thou  wheel-barrow;  thou 
ed  hf,)  It  is  it   ihe    rtdoubt  T'  whirlpool;     thou    whirligig:      O   thou 

Newton,   (Bishop  ol  Bristol,)  speak-  firebrand  ;  thou  adder   and    scorpion  : 

ing  of  his  marriage,  siiid,  it  was  the  ids-  thou  louse;  thou  cow-dung  ;  thoumoon- 

esL  thing  he  evtr  did  in  his  life,  and  that  calf;   thou  ragged  tatterdemalion  ;   thou 

she  was  the  most  proper  wile  for  him  in  Judas  :    thou  livest    in  philosophy   and 

the  world  ;   in<.leed,(he  adds,)  She  more  logic  ;  which  are  of  the   devil  !" 

them  ansLCtred  hi.-i  wannest  wishes.  Count  Rumford  gives  us,  in   the   fol- 

Couiisellor   Phillips,  in  his  Recollec-  lowing  extract,  the  useful  hint  of   eating 

tions  of  Curran,  says,  "  There  is  attach-  a  hot  hasly-pudding  by  gradual   advan- 

qd  to  it,  (Dublin  College,)  amongst  oth-  ces,    circumventing  the     outwork,   and 

er  advantages,  a  most  magnificentlihrary,  storming  the    parapet.      These    are    his 

of  which  the  regulations  wt-re  so  rigid,  words — '^  The     hast;j     pudding   being 

and  the  public  hours  so  few,  that  it  had  spread  out  equally  on  a  plate  while    h.ot, 

become,  to  ihe  externs   parlicidarhj,  al-  an  excavation    is   made    in    the   middle 

most  entirehj  nseless."  of  it  with  a  spoon,  into  wliich  excavation 

D/'.  Do///ie,  speaking  of  the  Bible,  a  piece  of  butter,  as  large  as  a  nutmeg, 
quaintly  says,  "  Sentences  in  Scripture,  is  put,  and  upon  it  a  spoonful  of  brown 
like  hairs  in  lior&es  tails,  concur  in  one  sugar,  &c. ;  the  butter,  being  soon  heat- 
root  of  beauty  and  strength  ;  but,  being  ed  by  the  heat  of  the  pudding,  mixes 
plucked  out  one  by  one,  serve  only  for  with  the  sugar,  and  forms  a  sauce, 
springes  and  snares."  which,  being  confined  in  the  excavation, 

Di.  ILirringlon   wrote   a  song,    he-  occujjies     the    middle   of  the    plate." 

ginning — "  Ah  !   how  Sophia  ?"  which  Thus  far  for  the  array  : — Now    for  the 

unquestionably  sounds  exactly    like — a  battle.      "  Dip  each  sjaooN/u/in  the  same, 

house  a  fire,  before  it  is  carried  to  the  mouth,   care 

We  ohen     hear    this    expression —  being  had,  z«  ia/iirtg- ?i  wp,  to   begin  on 

"  High  words  passed  between   them  ;"  the  outside,  and   near  the  brim    of   the 

bui  tlie  parties  using  them  heir.g   ol   the  plate,  and    to    approach   the   centre   b\f 

most   vulf^ar    and    illiterate  description,  gradual  advances,  '\n  order   not  to    de~ 

they    must  have    been    low    words  in   a  molish  too  soon   the   excavation,  which 

high  tone.  forms     the     reservoir     of    the    sauce." 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  strange  mode  This,  gentle  reader,  is  the  philosophy  of 
of  expression  adopted  by  the  Quakeis,  hasty-pudding,  or  rather  of  ealin<^  it, 
ihongl)  a  sect  ever  to  be  admired.  They  Dr.  Sharp,  of  Hart-Hall,  Oxiord, 
call  churches,  st*>eple-houses,  tho'  they  had  a  ridiculous  manner  of  prefat  ing 
are  presumed  to  know  what  they  every  thing  he  said  with  the  words  I  sai/. 
are;  coaches  are  leathern  conveniences  ;  An  uiider-graduaie  having,  as  the  doc- 
they  clip  and  disfigure  the  king's  Eng-  tor  was  informed,  miiiiuked  him  in  this 
lish  into  most  uuijrammulical  postures,  peculiarity,  he  sent  lor  him.  to  give  him 
^^eei«^  and  j/iom/ho- IIS  with  all  the  stiff-  a  jobation,  which  he  thus  began  :  "I 
nessof  unyif-lding  huckram.  Still  this  say — they  say — you  say — I  say — I 
quaintness  of  expression  used  by  the  say;" — when,  finding  the  ridiculous 
Quakers  was  not  always  so  quiet,  peace-  combination  in  which  his  speech  was  in- 
able,  and  orderly,  as  now.  One  of  volved,  h^^  concluded  by  bidding  the 
this  class,  a  primilive  enthusiast,  whose  -vjouog  satirist  be  gone  to  his  room. 
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Sylvester,  dscribincr  the  Lord's  com- 
ing to  jud;^ment,  expresses  it  thus  : 

Mi'icy  and  justice,  mai-ching  cheek-  by  joule. 
Shall  his  divine  tiiumpliant  cliuiiot  roll. 

Mr.  Soulliey  says,  "  Three  peo- 
ple passed  us  with  wens,  ond.  I  puzzled 
myself  in  vainly  altemptiri<j  to  account 
for  the  connection  between  wens  and 
mountains."  The  sanne  writer  demon- 
strates the  stupidity  of  mankind. — 
"Every  body  (-luys  he)  now  believes  in 
the  merit  of  Paradise  Lost,  as  they  be- 
lieve in  their  creed  ;  and,  in  ninety  and 
nine  instances  out  of  a  hundred,  with  as 
little  comprehension  of  the  niysteries  of 
the  one  a^  of  the  other !'' 

Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  Code  of 
Health,  thus  expresses  himself  about 
pork  : — "Poik  is  a  savoury  food  ;  and, 
as  this  auimd  is  of  no  use  to  man  when 
alive,  it  is  lherel"ore  properly  «les;iTned 
for  food  ;  and  besides,  from  Us  loath- 
some appearance,  it  is  killed  without 
.reluctance."  The  same  author  is  so 
kind  as  to  make  an  apology  for  the  un- 
sijihtiiness  of  the  hna^an  stomach. 
"  The  stomach  (says  h-^)  is  far  from 
recommendini;  itself  by  any  elegance  of 
appearance;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  gen- 


erally considered  an  unsightly  membra- 
nous pouch  ;  but  the  delicacy  of  its 
te^ture,  the  consideration  of  its  extra- 
ordinary powers,  and  the  importance  of 
its  functions  to  the  health  and  existence 
ol  the  human  frame,  must  create  a  sal- 
utary reluctance  to  hazard  any  practice 
by  which  it  can  be  injured." 

Tiie  gentle  Doctor  South  could,  in 
argumentative  allusion,  use  such  a  term 
as,  "  hell  and  damnation  proof;"  which 
is  going  as  far  as  a  point  could  be  urged. 

Hotiest  old  ani^Iing-loving  Isaac 
Walton  must  not  be  torijotien.  He 
thus  instructs  his  piscatory  pupils  to 
handle  a  frog: — "Put  your  hook  into 
his  mouth,  which  you  may  easily  do 
from  die  middle  of  April  till  August, 
and  then  the  frog's  mouth  grows  up, 
and  he  continues  so  for  at  least  six 
months  without  eating,  but  is  sustained 
— none  but  He,  whose  name  is  Wonder- 
ful, knows  how.  I  say,  put  your  hook 
through  his  mouth,  and  out  at  his  gills, 
and  llien,  with  a  fine  needle  and  silk, 
sew  the  upper  part  of  his  leg,  with  only 
one  stick,  to  the  arming-wire  of  your 
hook  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  use  hina  as 
though  you  loved  him." 


Mi^ttllmxtn. 


DRCUY    LANE,    JULY    28. 

On  Monday  Mr.  Kean,  w  Iiose  squabbles 
with  American  managers  have  been  as  much 
protruded  on  the  public  as  if  they  alTorded 
grounds  for  another  American  war,  re-ap- 
peared at  Drury-lane  as  Ricliard  III.  The 
house  was  crowded,  and  his  reception  was  as 
tumultuary  as  "  i'  the  olden  times."  His 
performance  was  also  in  the  known  style — 
Unintelligible  drawls,  great  effects,  electrify- 
ing passages,  and,  as  a  whole,  wanting  truth 
and  consistency.  After  the  play  there  was 
a  speech  of  pure  egotism,  Mr.  Kean  seeming 
to  fancy  himself  not  only  the  greatest  actor 
that  ever  "  fretted  his  hour  upon  the  stage," 
but  as  having  having  some  connection  with 
Garrick  and  Shakspeare,  and  being  a  sort 
of  representative  of  England  to  the  United 
States.  All  this  is  inconceivably  ridicu- 
lous ;  but  when  the  tragedy  is  done,  the 
million  look  for  a  farce. 

THE    ROMAN    BRID5E    JUT    BORLAND. 

Croningen. — The  Roman  bridge,  which 
was  discovered  in  Holland,  in  1818,  is  now 
wholly  cleared  from  the  turf  with  which  it 
was  surrounded.  It  is  three  miles  long,  and 
12  feet  broad.  It  was  laid  by  the  fifteenth 
cohort  of  Germanicus,  over  the  marshes,  in 


which  deep  beds  of  turf  have  ever  since  been 
formed,  and,  in  all  probability,  gradually 
sunk  into  the  marsh  by  its  own  weight.  The 
resin  us  particles  which  are  in  the  marshy 
soil,  have  probably  contributed  to  preserve 
the  bridge,  which  is  entirely  of  wood.  Ev- 
ery six  feet  there  were  posts  to  support  the 
railing,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  holes  in 
which  they  were  fixed.  This  great  work, 
which  consists  of  a  judicious  number  of 
beams,  appears  to  have  been  wrought  with 
very  large  axes  ;  the  workmanship  is  admi- 
rable. 

PIGT.OX-FLTiyG. 

Antwerp,  July. — Some  pigeon  fanciers  of 
this  city,  have  sent  this  year,  thirtj'-two  pig- 
eons to  Orleans,  where,  according  to  a  pro- 
ccs  verbal,  drawn  up  in  due  form,  they  were 
let  loose  on  the  1st  of  July,  at  2-5  minutes 
past  seven  in  the  morning.  Orleans  is  123 
post  leagues  from  Antwerp,  and  the  pigeon 
Mhich  arrived  the  first,  had  performed  the 
journey  in  seven  hours  and  a  half;  five  oth- 
ers arrived  the  same  day,  almost  immediate- 
ly after  the  first ;  four  returned  the  next 
day  ;  one  on  the  third  ;  many  more  would 
undoubtedly  have  returned,  had  not  the 
weather  been  very  bad.  Considerable  wa- 
gers were  laid  on  the  issue. 
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THE   lAST    SECRET    OF    CAEALISM. 
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npiIERE  appeared  at  Spa, 

year  17  20,  a  young  gentleman, 
whose  fine  figure  and  good  equipage 
created  what  is  now  called  a  great  sen- 
sation. He  had  all  the  wit  and  learn- 
ing of  that  day ;  talked  to  the  ladies  oi" 
the  plurality  of  worlds  in  the  style  of  a 
junior  Fontenelle,  and  quoted  ^lontes- 
quieu  to  the  ger.tienien.  He  dropped 
one  day  from  his  pocket  an  extract 
from  Voitures  correspondence  which 
furnished  half  the  petit-muitres  of  Spa 
with,  pretty  billets  diu'ing  the  season. 
Then  he  affected  great  knowledge  of 
state-mysteries  :  shook  his  head  when 
Prince  Eugene  was  named ;  hinted  at 
Queen  Anne's  love  for  her  brother, 
and  said  something  strange  about  the 
French  lady  whose  accouchment  took 
place  in  King  James's  palace,  and  was 
foster-mother  to  his  heir-apparent.  As 
there  is  remarkable  sympathy  between 
similar  characters,  the  Chevalier  \ala- 
mour,  as  he  chose  to  call  himself,  be- 
came very  intimate  with  an  obscure 
watch-maker  in  the  suburbs  of  Aix-ia- 
Chapelle.  If  this  recluse  had  been  the 
Emperor  Chnrles  Y.  in  his  watch- 
making frolic,  he  could  not  have  known 
more  of  men  and  manners.  He  had 
also  a  surprising  familiarity  with  the 
names  of  learned  pliysicians,  and  now 
and  then  dropped  mystic  phrases  of 
cabalistical  import.  He  had  a  daugh- 
ter whom  he  secreted  in  a  corner  of 
his  miserable  house,  and- guarded  with 
the  most  anxious  care.     Oiu:   Cheva- 
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lier  was  duly  fascinated  with  her  beau- 
ty, and  took  all  the  pains  required  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
to  recommend  himself  Not  that  he 
fully  understood  his  own  meaning,  for 
he  had  a  most  religious  horror  of  a 
woman's  tongue,  especially  a  wife's. 
Linnaeus  himself,  whom  he  partly  re- 
sembled in  genius,  was  not  more  un- 
fortunate in  a  shrewish  mother  than  he 
had  bee)i.  His  father's  lady  had  com- 
pelled him  to  sweep  his  own  room,  pre- 
pare his  own  breakfast,  and  perhaps  to 
hem  his  cambric  ruffles.  Certainly 
this  woman's  violence  of  power  had 
contributed  to  excite  and  fix  his  imagi- 
nation on  the  idea  of  a  placid  beauty 
as  the  most  perfect.  And  as  he  proba- 
bly did  not  find  one  exactly  realized  in 
the  common  world;  he  read  romances, 
and  especially  the  ''•  Count  de  Gaba- 
lis,"  till  he  conceived  scinetliing  of  the 
kind  might  be  found  else;vhere.  Ari- 
ette  was  more  like  the  charming  crea- 
ture detained  in  the  palace  of  silence 
by  the  King  of  the  Fishes  than  any 
human  female  he  had  ever  seen.  She 
seemed  to  have  chosen  Madame  Da- 
cier's  motto.  "  Silence  is  the  ornament 
of  women  ;'"  if  indeed  she  had  a  choice, 
which  certain  mysterious  motions  of 
the  father's  head  rendered  doubtfiil. 
One  thing  was  remarkable  : — he  could 
never  prevail  on  her  to  shew  h;>rself 
by  moonlight,  nor  to  lift  her  veil  when 
he  had  spoken  to  her  half  ti  hour  At 
the  expiration  of  that  time  she  ahvavs 
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dropped  ihe  light  and  elegant  screen  of 
black  silk  net  which  was  constantly  at- 
tached to  her  fiiij  hair.  This,  and  the 
marble  paleness  of  of  Ariette's  counte- 
nance, gave  something  of  poetic  sancti- 
ty to  her  character,  which  her  profound 
modesty  and  secluded  mode  of  life 
comjileted.  He  was  often  tempted  to 
propose  himself  to  the  ancient  watch- 
maker as  a  son-in-law,  but  his  reve- 
rence for  him  as  a  man  of  science  was 
not  quite  enough  to  subdue  tlie  pride  of 
birth,  and  some  hereditary  fears  of  a 
wife's  dominion.  At  length  fear  and 
pride  gave  gi'oimd,  and  the  chevalier 
made  a  suitable  speech  in  the  artist's 
study.  To  his  great  surprise,  the  offer 
was  rejected,  but  with  an  air  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger.  He  repeated  it, 
and  was  promised  a  month's  considera- 
tion. Tefore  the  end  of  that  time,  he 
was  informed  the  watch  maker  had 
suffered  an  apoplectic  stroke,  and  lay 
at  the  point  of  death.  Pie  ran  to  him 
— the  old  man  was  expiring,  and  had 
only  strength  to  put  a  small  ring  on  his 
finger  before  he  breathed  his  last.  The 
room  was  silent — there  was  no  specta- 
tor but  himself,  and  a  crowd  of  alem- 
bics, phials,  and  chemical  preparations, 
lay  in  one  corner.  TJie  sus])icion  he 
bad  always  entertained  that  the  deceas- 
ed artist  studied  alchymy,  and  had 
probably  discovered  the  long-sought 
secret  of  creating  gold,  induced  our 
chevalier  to  search  into  the  heap  under 
which  rested  a  little  iron  box.  He 
soon  perceived  that  the  ring  put  on  his 
finger  by  the  djdng  man  was  contrived 
to  act  as  a  key,  and  it  readily  unlocked 
the  coffer.  1  here  were  in  it  only  a 
iev/  mysterious  calculations,  and  one 
on  which  a  horoscope  was  constructed. 
Underneath  it,  in  Romaic  characters, 
he  decyphered  words  to  this  import. 

"  iVi}'  art  informs  me  you  will  find 
this  parchment  on  which  your  nativity 
is  accurately  traced.  Ariette  is  not  of 
my  nature,  nor  have  I  power  to  bestow 
her.  What  her  veil  conceals  I  never 
knew,  nor  can  I  recollect  any  change 
in  her  aspect,  though  she  has  dwelt 
here  many  years ;  but  I  am  at  no  loss 
to  guess  her  purpose.  Sylphs,  gnomes, 
nymphs,  and  salamanders,  are  incapa- 
ble of  enjoying  eternity,  unless  by  mar- 
riage with  a  Christian.     They  have 


then  the  power  of  sharing  earthly  hap- 
piness, and  their  partners,  if  they  chuse, 
may  share  with  them  that  intellectual 
soul  which  is  the  spirit  of  eternal  life. 
Or  if  they  so  please,  these  huhbands 
may  content  themselves  with  their  so- 
ciety during  the  short  period  which  the 
order  of  their  nature  permits  them  to 
exist  in  human  shape — Ariette  is,  as  I 
humbly  guess,  a  sylph  or  spirit  of  the 
purest  element.  For  she  has  no  inter- 
est in  the  world's  wealth,  no  delight  in 
its  tumults,  no  capacity  for  ardent,  jea- 
lous, or  hostile  feelings.  She  thinks, 
she  acts,  and  she  speaks,  by  the  rule  of 
reason  ; — but " 

The  manuscript  broke  oft',  as  if  a 
sudden  sickness  had  arrested  the  wri- 
ter's hand.  To  whom  this  could  be 
addressed,  unless  to  him,  was  not  to  be 
conjectured,  and  \  alamour  went  home 
in  great  agitation.  The  very  few 
neighbours  who  had  seen  Ariette,  cele- 
brated her  domestic  virtues,  her  chari- 
ties, and  unimpeachable  prudence,  dur- 
ing her  residence  of  ten  years'  length 
among  them.  He  could  judge  for 
himself  of  her  grace  and  beauty  :  what 
could  he  risque  by  marrying  her  }  If 
the  Romaic  manuscript  was  a  fable,  it 
could  no  way  harm  him — if  it  stated 
truths,  it  increased  his  chance  of  hap- 
piness. Valamour's  heart  was  better 
than  his  head  ; — it  prevailed,  and  he 
married  Ariette. 

On  his  marriage-da}^,  the  bride's 
conduct  gave  some  countenance  to  the 
dead  cabalist's  assertion.  For  instead 
of  the  grateful  tenderness  wliich  might 
have  been  expected  to  touch  an  orphan 
raised  from  povert}^  to  a  noble  rank, 
Ariette  shewed  a  reserved,  calm,  and 
gentle  demeanour,  which  expressed 
more  good  sense  than  sensibility.  Val- 
amour,  however,  was  delighted  with 
his  prospect  of  escaping  all  the  tur- 
moils caused  by  an  impatient  spirit,and 
enjoying  perpetual  serenity  with  a  wife 
altogether  rtasunuble.  On  the  third 
day  after  their  nuptials,  the  Chevalier 
conducted  her  to  a  carriage  without 
saying  a  word  of  its  destination,  which 
she  never  enquired,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing brought  them  to  a  chajming  villa 
in  the  midst  of  a  rich  Provencal  valley. 
It  was  late  in  spring,  but  few  flowers 
had  made  theu-  appearance,  except  in 
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a  little  recess  near  the  Garonne,  where 
a  perfect  bower  of  roses  was  spread. 
"  ihese,"  said  he,  "are  all  the  off- 
spring of  a  sprig  planted  by  my  mother, 
who  won  in  her  youth  the  Crown  of 
Roses  given  as  a  trophy  of  merit  by 
the  owner  of  the  Chateau  de  Salency. 
You  must  have  heard  of  that  aifecting 
ceremony,  and  1  hold  these  rose-trees 
as  the  best  part  of  my  patrimony.'' — 
"  There  is  no  reason  for  it,"  she  an- 
swered coldly  : — •'  these  roses  are  no 
way  conscious  of  their  origin,  nor  a 
part  of  your  mother's  merit — if  they 
were,  you  have  no  right  to  it — If,  in- 
deed, they  had  been  reared  and  nursed 
for  you  by  your  grateful  jieasants,  like 
the  roses  of  M.  de  Malesherbes,  you 
would  have  reason  to  be  pleased  with 
them." — Valamour  was  piqued  at  this 
reply,  and  obliquely  reproached  her 
with  a  want  of  that  freling  which  in 
such  cases  is  more  delightful  than  rea- 
son,— '•  It  is  not  my  fault,''  she  return- 
ed with  the  same  coldness — "  it  would 
be  as  wise  to  quarrel  with  these  flowers 
because  they  have  not  the  waving 
branches  of  the  willow,  as  to  be  angry 
with  me  because  I  cannot  feel  like  you. 
And  if  3'ou  are  angry,  that  is  no  reason 
wliy  I  should  be  displeased  with  you, 
because  you  do  not  ie(A  that  you  are 
imreasonable." — Valamour  was  highly 
displeased  ;  but  after  recollecting  him- 
self awhile,  he  began  to  consider  tiiat 
kis  anger  was  useless,  and  might  be 
absurd  If  her  supposed  father's  words 
were  true,  Ariette  had  no  power  to  un- 
derstand liis  feelings  unless  he  could 
infuse  into  her  that  human  and  tender 
spirit  which  her  nature  had  denied  her. 
There  was  something  pleasant  to  his 
vanity  in  believing  that  this  fair  crea- 
ture depended  on  him,  as  the  cabalist 
said,  for  the  gift  of  a  soul,  and  for  the 
length  of  her  existence.  He  returned 
into  her  presence,  determined  to  ex- 
cuse the  defects  of  her  imperfect  Irame, 
and  to  remed}  them  if  he  could  by 
kindness. 

These  defects  were  by  no  means  so 
easy  to  endure  as  he  had  expected. 
The  eternal  level  on  which  an  ill  na- 
tured  fairy  condennied  her  victim  to 
walk  for  thirty  years  under  an  un- 
changing blue  sky,  was  an  Eden  com- 
pared to  the  dead  calm  of  Ariette's 


temper.  And  the  most  provoking  part 
of  this  calmness  was,  that  it  shewed  it- 
self most  when  he  was  in  a  rage.  If 
he  hunted  and  returned  in  all  the  glee 
of  a  successful  sportsman,  she  wanted 
to  know  the  reuaon  of  his  delight.  If 
his  friends  or  vassals  leted,  or  congrat- 
ulated him,  she  analyzed  their  compli- 
ments, and  could  not  find  them  reason- 
able. If  he  brought  her  a  bouquet,  or 
a  gallant  madrigal  on  her  beauty,  she 
laid  the  one  aside  as  useless,  and  burn- 
ed the  other  when  she  had  read  it, 
*'  because,"  said  she,  "  that  is  all  that 
can  be  done  with  it."  What  a  morti- 
fication for  a  poet !  Valamour  actually 
looked  again  into  tlie  cabalist's  frag- 
ment, to  read  the  words  which  hinted 
she  could  not  live  for  ever. 

It  would  have  been  v.ell  for  Yala- 
mour,  however,  if  all  his  wit  had  been 
as  little  regarded.  But  certain  pei-sons 
at  Aix  la-Chapelle  had  paid  more  at- 
tention to  his  jeux  d'esprit,  and  some 
rumours  of  the  sagacious  guesses  he 
had  made  on  political  matters  found 
their  way  to  \  ersailles.  The  conse- 
quence was,  a  domiciliary  visit  to 
search  for  treasonous  papers ;  seals  of 
office  were  put  on  the  doors  of  his  villa, 
and  a  mandate  was  presented  to  him, 
requiring  his  attendance  at  the  Secre- 
tary of  State's  bureau  under  an  Ex- 
empt's escort.  He  never  doubted  the 
willing  attendance  of  his  wile,  and  was 
confounded  at  her  refusal,  ''  There 
can  be  no  use  in  my  stay  with  you  in 
prison,"  she  said,  '•  therefore  you  ought 
not  to  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  require 
it." — •'•  What,  madam  !  you  feel  no  ne- 
cessity to  prove  your  duty  and  attach- 
ment to  me  ?" — "'  None  at  all,  mon- 
sieur, unless  you  can  prove  that  I  have 
failed  in  either.  I  should  only  add  to 
your  distresses  in  Paris,  and  you  to 
mine — I  may  be  as  well  employed 
here,  and  shall  stay  where  I  am." — ■ 
"  There  wanted  only  this  to  convince 
me  the  cabalist  spoke  truth,"  said  the 
angry  husband,  and  departed  alone, 
satisfied  that  she  neither  had  a  soul, 
nor  ever  could  have  one  :  and  he  com- 
forted himself  again  by  I'eraembering 
her  term  was  short. 

Our  Chevalier  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing asserted,  that  the  celebrated  priso- 
ner in  the  Iron  Mask  was  the  last-born 
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twin-brother  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his 
hnpertinent  conjecture  was  punished 
by  a  confiscation  of  his  estate  and  a 
decree  of  banishment.  Permission, 
however,  was  granted  him  to  sell  the 
furniture  and  heir  looms  of  his  patri- 
monial villa,  and  to  visit  it  for  ten  days 
without  official  superintendence.  He 
returned  to  the  Provencal  valley  in  ex- 
treme ill  humour ;  and  much  as  he  had 
been  chagrined  by  his  wife's  coldness, 
he  was  glad  to  find  some  one  forced  to 
listen  to  his  tale  of  grievances.  She 
heard  the  sentence  of  exile  and  depri- 
vation with  admirable  fortitude,  but 
her  husband  would  have  been  more 
pleased  if  she  had  raved  at  his  enemies 
and  deplored  her  ill-fortune.  He 
wanted  a  pretext  to  scold  and  lament, 
and  was  angry  that  she  seemed  wiser 
than  himself.  He  walked  out  to  his 
favourite  recess  in  the  valley,  and  found 
the  sacred  rosebushes  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  the  gates  of  his  gardens  broken, 
and  all  the  outrages  of  petty  and  vulgar 
malice  committed  by  the  peasantry, 
now  no  longer  his  vassals — •'  And 
why,"  said  Ariette,  who  walked  by  his 
side.  •'  are  you  heart-struck  by  this  ? — 
Of  what  use  to  you  were  these  men's 
acts  of  false  servility,  and  what  harm  is 
there  in  their  open  hatred  ?  Let  them 
shew  it  as  often  as  they  ivill  by  such 
acts — they  are  only  ills  because  you 
think  them  such — Feel  them  no  longer, 
and  you  disappoint  your  enemies, — 
They  have  had  more  trouble  in  pulling 
vip  these  paltry  thickets  of  roses  than 
you  had  reason  to  value  them.'' — '•  But 
ni}^  mother  : — wtis  it  nothing  to  see  a 
memorial  of  her  goodness  r — I  need  it, 
madam,  I  assure  you,  to  prevent  me 
from  growing  ferocious." — "  Very  well, 
chevalier  !  and  if  j^ou  had  no  better 
reason  for  3^our  goodness  than  the  sight 
of  a  few  rosebuds  growing  where  your 
mother's  died  twenty  years  ago,  your 
ferocity  will  be  more  honest  and  more 
natural  " 

"Valamour's  fury  rose  beyond  his 
power  of  self-command,  and  he  uttered 
all  the  bitter  upijraidings  his  wit  could 
devise :  for  anger  and  despair  are  of- 
tener  more  witty  than  love.  They 
lasted  half  an  hour  without  provoking 
a  single  retort  from  Ariette  :  but  as  her 
watch,  on  which  she  looked  with  vexa- 


tious calmness,  hidicated  the  thirtieth 
minute,  she  dropped  her  veil,  and  turn- 
ed to  leave  him.  This  act  recalled  to 
his  mind  the  custom  she  had  religiously 
observed  before  her  marriage — he  had 
never  held  her  in  passionate  discourse 
so  long  afcer,  and  it  cooled  his  emotion 
by  reminding  him  of  the  strange  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  her  ciiarac- 
ter.  While  he  hesitated  and  thought 
of  snatching  off  the  mysterious  veil,  she 
retired  in  silence,  sighing  deeply. — 
'•  How  intolerable  is  all  this  meek- 
ness !"  said  poor  \'alamour  to  himself 
— ''  If  she  would  be  angr}'  sometimes, 
I  could  be  angry  myself  at  my  ease." 

At  the  srippcr-hour  he  found  her  sit- 
ting alone  near  a  table,  dressed  with 
the  graceful  order  of  happier  timps. 
They  were  to  de])art  to-morrow  •  and 
this  parlour — this  hearth  which  his 
childhood  had  endeared  to  him,  the 
portrait  Bf  Ins  father,  the  grave  of  both 
his  parents  seen  in  the  soft  moonlight, 
recalled  all  that  was  kind  and  aood  in 
^'alamour■s  temper.  Ariette  lifted  up 
her  veil,  and  seated  herself  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  lighted  only  by  the  beams 
of  the  summer-moon.  It  touched  her 
countenance  with  singular  beauty,  not 
rendered  less  affecting  to  her  husband's 
eye  by  novelty,  for  this  was  the  first 
time  she  had  ever  permitted  herself  to 
be  seen  by  him  in  the  moon's  light. — 
'•  To-night,"  she  began,  breaking  a 
long  silence,  "  is  the  anniversary  of 
our  marriaffe,  and  the  seventeenth  since 
— but  it  is  not  yet  time  to  speak  of  that. 
— You  were  displeased  with  me  for 
paying  but  little  attention  to  the  rose- 
trees  30U  respected — I  planted  another 
during  your  absence  at  Paris,  and  these 
are  its  first  productions — perhaps  they 
will  not  displease  you,  for  thetj  vival  die 
to-night."  And  smiling  sorrowfully, 
but  with  great  sweetness,  she  placed  on 
the  centre  of  the  table  a  basket  of 
white  roses  and  retired — Valamour 
was  surprised  and  touched  by  her  last 
words,  and  still  more  when,  bj-  draw- 
ing out  a  branch  of  the  flowers,  he  dis- 
covered a  large  quantity  of  gold  coin 
and  several  jewels  beneath  them.  A 
leaf  of  ivory  in  a  corner  of  the  basket 
offered  itself  iiext  to  his  notice,  but  the 
words  pencilled  on  it  made  him  forget 
every  other  part  of  the  gift. 
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"  You  hav&  often  asked  me  why  I 
refused  before  our  marriage  to  be  seen 
by  you  in  the  moon's  hght.  A  follower 
of  the  Cabalist's  Red  Cross  would  tell 
you  tliat  souls  are  aptest  to  be  commu- 
nicated in  her  presence,  therefore  I  de- 
clined the  hazard  tlitu — and  since  our 
marriage  you  have  not  seemed  disposed 
to  give  me  any  part  of  your's — A  veil 
must  cover  the  remainder  of  my  few 
da3's,  for  3'ou  have  not  wished  to  pro- 
long them :  but  though  I  cannot  give 
you  life,  I  leave  you  the  means  of  liv- 
ing nobly  till  your  term  is  ended.'' 

Valamour  made  but  one  step  to  his 
wife's  apartment,  and  found  it  vacant. 
He  was.  as  all  perplexed  men  are,  ex- 
tremely angry  that  he  had  not  foreseen 
this  event.  Then  he  wondered  at  his 
own  ill -temper  and  impatience;  and 
though  he  had  almost  begun  to  hate 
his  wife,  was  heartily  chagrined  at  her 
sudden  and  final  departure ;  for  with 
all  her  provoking  calmness,  she  had 
been  a  convenient  and  patient  subject 
of  complaints  and  murnmrs,  when  it 
suited  him,  as  it  sometimes  suits  every 
man,  to  find  a  passage  for  his  spleen. 
In  a  few  hours,  all  that  was  beautiful 
and  uncommon  in  Ariette  came  throng- 
ing on  his  fancy :  the  last  words  of  her 
letter  began  to  alarm  him,  and  he  look- 
ed at  liis  horoscope  once  more.  By 
long  and  anxious  references  to  the  as- 
trological books  of  her  reputed  father, 
he  had  discovered  signs  and  combina- 
tions which  informed  liim  that  his  line 
of  life  was  threatened  on  the  day  tliat 
deprived  him  of  his  wife.  Our  cheva- 
lier became  dull,  dejected,  and  sicken- 
ed as  if  he  had  eaten  of  the  (J'bi-poison. 
In  two  or  three  months  he  was  pro- 
nounced in  a  confirmed  decline,  and 
the  best  physicians  attended  him  in 
vain.  One  of  great  eminence  at  Aix- 
la-Chapclle  offered  his  services,  and 
came  with  due  ceremony  into  the  sick 
man's  room.  When  alone  with  him, 
he  said,  "If  you  were  a  common  hy- 
pochondriac, Valamour,  I  would  force 
you  to  laugh  by  compounding  certain 
medicines  in  your  presence,  and  induc- 
ing those  grave  men,  your  other  phy- 
sicians, to  taste  them.  But  I  shall  try 
plain  truth.     Who  am  I  ?" 

"  Erasmus  Haller,  a  most   learned 


and  benevolent  practitioner — the  friend 
of  sick  and  dying  men." 

"  I  am  also,  or  I  Avas,  the  friend  of 
your  dead  father-in-law,  and  have  some 
interest  in  the  French  court,  which  I 
have  used  to  obtain  a  revocation  of 
your  sentence.  This  is  my  first  medi- 
cine— my  next  is  to  translate  your 
horoscope  truly.  He  who  drew  it  was 
a  sufficient  cabalist,  for  he  knew  hu- 
man nature  wants  no  help  from  other 
elements.  He  saw  you  had  been  made 
afraid  of  ordinary  women  by  a  fierce 
step-mother,  and  tempted  to  look  for 
extraordinary  ones  by  old  romances. 
So  he  devised  this  scheme  of  your  na- 
tivity to  ensure  a  good  husband  for  his 
daughter.  He  told  you,  ?/"she  was  a 
sylph  or  spirit,  she  had  but  a  short 
term  of  certain  life,  and  he  thought, — 
how  true  and  beautiful  was  that  thought ! 
— that  you  could  not  fail  to  treat  her 
gently  while  you  remembered  she  might 
die  in  another  moment.  Who  could 
be  harsh  or  unjust  to  another,  if  that 
remembrance  was  always  present,  as  it 
ought,  to  all  of  us  ? — He  thought  her 
quiet  character  would  suit  your's,  and 
perhaps  be  animated  by  it,  as  he 
chose  to  hint  in  a  poetic  way,  which 
gave  you,  no  doubt,  much  comfort  and 
encouragement.  At  least,  like  a  wise 
father,  he  ensured  your  care  of  her  by 
knitting  your  line  of  life  with  her's. 
Come,  forgive  the  cabalism,  and  be 
content  with  a  mere  woman,  composed, 
as  all  the  sex  are,  of  both  sylph  and 
salamander.  If  she  refused  to  go  with 
3"ou  to  Paris,  it  was  because  she  could 
serve  you  better  by  coming  to  beg  my 
help,  and  by  selling  her  jewels  to  buy 
the  court's  pardon.  And  now  she 
comes  to  beg,  not  to  buy,  your's." 

Ariette  came  in  covered  with  her 
veil,  and  stood  at  a  timid  distance, 
though  beckoned  forwards. 

"  Do  you  not  see,"  said  the  good 
physician,  ■■'  the  moon  is  wanuig,  and 
this  is  the  moment  when  a  gentle  soul 
may  be  communicated  !" 

'■  I  give  her  mine  fully  and  fc;  ever," 
said  her  husband,  ''  if  she  drops  that 
mysterious  and  cabalistic  veil." 

"Ah!"  she  rephed,  "be  prepared 
to  see  me  with  a  different  face — I  wore 
it  only  when  1  felt  my  aspect  changing 
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to  one  which  miglit  displease  you." — 
And  after  a  httle  pause  she  threw  off 
lier  veil,  and  discovered  eyes  full  of 
laughing  brightness,  and  cheeks  which 
betrayed,  notwitlistanding  the  tears  that 
still  glistened  on  them,  a  kw  dimples 
ready  to  express  some  merry  malice. 


"  Be  a  shrew  sometimos,  but  a  ten- 
der-hearted woman  always;"  said 
Valamour,  throwing  the  horoscope  into 
the  fire;  and  Ariette,  who  never  wore 
the  veil  again  except  when  his  peevish- 
ness required  her  silence,  preserved  no 
other  secret  of  cabalism.  V. 


(Literary  Gazette,  Auff.) 
VOYAGES    IN    THE    NORTHERX    PACIFIC,    &,C.    &C. 

We  announced  a  few  weeks  ago  our  intention  of  inserting  in  the  Literary  Gazette 
a  succession  of  original  papers,  being  the  narrative  of  Voyages  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  of  other  circumstances  deeply  interesting,  not  only  to  the  curiosity  and  literature 
of  Great  Britain  but  to  its  manufactures,  commerce,  and  colonial  prosperity.  We  now 
redeem  our  pledge. 


JVarralive  of  a  Voyage  from  London,  to  the 
Columbia  River — Jin  account  of  Ifie  first 
Settlers  tliereon. 

Particulars  of  several  trading  Voyages  dur- 
ing the  years  1813,  14,  15,  16,  17,  and  18, 
between  llie  JVorlfi-east  Coast  of  Jimerica 
and  China,  and  a  Description  of  Russian 
Establishments  on  tlie  JVorlli-west  Coast 
of  jimerica. 

An  .Account  of  the  present  Slate  of  the 
Sandwicli  Islands. 

Jind  a  Narrative  of  a  Cruise  in  the  Service 
of  the  Independents  of  Soulh-£merica  in 
IBiy. 

nnHE  author  of  these  pieces,  which 
are  written,  in  our   opinion,  with 
great    simplicity    and     force    of    ob- 
servation, is  Peter  Corney,  mate  of  the 
schooner  Columbia  of  London,  which 
vessel   was   sold  to   the   King   of  the 
Sandwich  Islands.     He  seems  to  have 
enjoyed,  during  the  period  of  years  he 
was  in  a  quarter  of  the  globe  but  very 
partially  known  to   Europeans,   pecu- 
liar opportunities   for  acquiring  infor- 
mation, and  to  have  availed  himself  of 
them  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  shrewd 
and  intelligent  man.     He  relates   facts 
in  a  plain   sailor-like   style  ;    and   we 
shall  be  disappointed  if  his  round   un- 
varnished tale   does   not  give  as  much 
satisfaction  as  the  most  elaborate  work 
of  any  learned   traveller.     There  is  a 
vocabulary  of  the  language  sjioken  on 
the   north-west     coast   and    Sandwich 
Islands,  which  may   help  to   illustrate 
the  labours  of  Captain  Freychiet  and 
tlie  French  Savans. 


PREFACE. 

The  only  object  the   author  of  this 
work  has  in  making  his  observations  on 
the  trade  between  the  north-west  coast 
of  America  and  the  Sandwich   Islands 
and  China,  is,  to  point  out  to  the  mer- 
chants of  this  country,   the  vast   trade 
that  is  carried  on  between  those  places  by 
the  Americans  and  the  Russians,  while 
an  English   flag  is  rarely  to  be  seen. 
He  would   particularly   wish  to  call 
the   attention   of   the   people   of    this 
country  to  the  state   of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  by  pointing  out  their  vast  im- 
portance to  the  West-India  merchants ; 
also  the  rapid   progress  the  natives  are 
making  towards   civilization  (unaided 
by  missionaries)  by   improving  them- 
selves, and   cultivating  an   intercourse 
with  other  countries.      The   Russians 
are  by  no  means  ignorant  of  their  im- 
portance ;  and   have  more  than   one  e 
attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  them. 
To    Russia     they     would    be   invalu- 
able, as  its  colonists  could  cultivate  su- 
gar, tobacco  and  coffee,  and  make  rum 
sufficient  for   the  supply  of  that   vast 
empire.     The  effect  which  such  a  step 
would  have   on  our  West-India  trade 
is  too  obvious  to  require  any  comment. 
However  lightly  the  people  of  these 
islands  may  be  thought  of,  there  is   an 
anxious  wish  on  their  part  to  cultivate 
intercourse  with  those  who  will   trade 
with  them,  and  there   exists   a   desire 
for  improvement  beyond  the  most  san- 
guine hoj)e  of  those    who  wish  to  see 
the  condition  of  mankind  bettered  by 
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social  intercouree.  Their  battery  or 
fort  at  Wookoa,  where  guard  is  mount- 
ed and  relieved  with  as  much  regularity 
and  form  fis  at  the  Tower  of  London 
— the  policy  of  the  king  in  charging 
foreign  vessels  pilotage  and  harbour 
dues,  because  a  brig  that  he  had  pur- 
chased from  the  Europeans  and  sent  to 
China  with  sandal  wood  had  been  made 
to  pay  pilotage  and  haiboiir  dues,  will 
prove  tliat  they  are  ready  to  imitate  the 
customs  of  civilized  nations. 

The  fur  trade  is  now  totally  in  the 
power  of  the  Americans,  as  by  the 
treaty  of  Ghent  the  establishment  on 
the  (  olumbia  was  given  up  to  that  re- 
public.— For  several  years  past  it  has 
been  a  favourite  object  of  the  Ameri- 
can government  to  open  an  easy  com- 
munication from  their  western  set- 
tlements to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
most  westein  settlements  which  the 
Americans  have  are  on  the  ??lissouri ; 
and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  they  are  di:;tant 
about  3000  miles.  Ihis  immense 
space  of  desert  territory,  inhabited  by 
Indian  tribes,  some  of  whom  are  hostile, 
presents  obstacles  of  no  ordinary  kind 
to  this  scheme  ;  v/hile,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  this  very  circumstance  of  the 
country  being  a  wilderness,  over  which 
the  Indian  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
forests  range  undisturbed,  that  offers 
such  inducement  to  the  American  de- 
sign— not  of  colonizing  the  country, 
though  this  consequence  would  un- 
doubtedly follow  ;  but  of  making  an 
immediate  inroad  on  barbarism  by 
establishing  a  chain  of  posts  at  the 
distance  of  50  or  100  miles  along  the 
great  rivers  as  far  south  as  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  fur  trade  is  the  great  ob- 
ject of  attraction,  to  settlers  in  this 
wilderness  :  and  so  lucrative  is  this 
traffic,  that  it  is  well  calculated  to  ex- 
cite a  competition  amongst  rival  states. 
It  can  only  be  prosecuted  by  such  na- 
tions as  have  a  ready  access  to  these 
deserts,  where  the  wild  animals  which 
afiord  this  valuable  article  of  trade 
multiply  undisturbed  by  civilized  man  ; 
and  these  nations  are  at  present  the 
British,  whose  possessions  of  Canada 
secures  them  access  to  the  northern 
desens  of  America — the  Americans, 
who  have  free  access  to  the  wilderness 


that  lies  between  their  territories  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  and   the  Russians, 
whose  immense  empire  borders  on  the 
north-west    coast  of    America,    gives 
them  ample  opportunities,   which  they 
have     duly  improved  of    establishing 
settlements  on  its  shores, — of  cultivat- 
ing a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  na- 
tives,  and  of    exchanging    European 
articles  for  the  valuable  furs  which  they 
collect  in  the   course  of  their  hunting 
excursions.      The  fur-trade  has   been 
prosecuted    with     amazing  enterprize 
and  activity  by  the   British    Canadian 
companies.     Every  season   they   des- 
patch into  the  wilds  a  numerous  body 
of  their  servants,  clerks,  and  boatmen, 
amounting  to  about    800,  who,   travel- 
ing in  canoes  across  that   vast   succes- 
sion of  lakes  and  rivers,   which  extend 
northwest  nearly  3000  miles  into  the 
American  continent,   and   are  connec- 
ted with  the   great   Canadian  lakes  of 
Huron,  Superior,  Ontario,  &c.   bring 
back  a  valuable   supply   of  furs  from 
these  remote  regions,  in   exchange   for 
such  European  articles   as   are   in    re- 
quest among  their   savage   customers. 
This  trad^   having    been     prosecuted 
with  success  by  the  British,  the  Amer- 
icans seem  in  like  manner  resolved  to 
profit  by  the  vast  track  of  similar  ter- 
ritory to  which  they  have  access.     By 
the   journey     of  captains   Lewis   and 
Clark  across  the   rocky  mountains   to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,   the  whole  of  that 
western  region  is  now  laid  open.     Nu- 
merous adventurers  have  since  crossed, 
by  better  and  easier  roads,  this   moun^ 
tainous  barrier,  where   they   found   an 
open  champaign  country,  well  wooded 
and  watered,  and   abounding  in  game. 
Captains  Lewis  and  Clark   were  often 
astonished   at    the  immense   numbers 
of  wild  animals  which   they  met   with 
in  all   directions,   consisting  of  bears, 
wolves,  beavers,  hares,  foxes,  racoons, 
&c.  and  various  other  animals  which 
are  keenly  pursued  on  account  of  their 
furs. 

The  plan  of  the  Americans  seems 
therefore  to  be,  to  form  settlements 
in  the  country  with  a  view  to  a  trade 
in  its  great  stjiple,  namely  fur  ;  and  by 
establishing  a  port  which  would  gra- 
dually grow  up  in  into  a  village  or  a, 
town  at  the   mouth   of  the  Columbia 
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river  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  they  could 
thence  transport  their  cargoes  to  the 
great  Indian  markets,  in  exchange  for 
the  vahmble  products  of  the  East. 
Such  is  the  project  contemplated,  and 
if  it  succeed,  it  would  have  this  impor- 
tant consequence,  that  it  would  lay  the 
foundation  of  an  American  colony  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
peopling  of  the  American  continent 
is  at  present  going  on  at  a  rapid  rate  ; 
but  by  this  means  the  seeds  of  popula- 
tion would  be  scattered  with  a  more 
prodigal  hand,  and  having  once  taken 
root,  the  shores  of  the  Tacific  would 
be  cjuickly  overspread  with  civilized 
inlvdjitants,  drawing  their  support  from 
the  country  in  which  they  were  settled, 
and  in  this  respect  independent  of  the 
parent  state. 

CHAPTER  I 

Arrival  of  the  Ship  Tonqvin,  of  Boston,  at 
the  Columbia  River. — Loss  of  a  Boat,  an 
Officer  and  six  Men,  in  sounding  a  jias- 
sage. — Loss  of  another  Boat  and  two  men. 
— Miraculaus  Escape  of  a  Blacksmith, 
and  a  Sanduich  Islander. — Settlers  land- 
ed.—  The  Tonquin  trades  along  the  norih- 
west  Coast. — Dreadful  Catastrophe. — 
Resolute  Conduct  of  the  Blacksmith. — 
His  Fate,  and  Fate  of  the  Vessel  and 
Crew. 

The  Ship  Tonquin,  belonging  to 
John  Jacob  Aster,  left  Boston  about 
the  year  1811,  with  settlers,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  establishment 
on  the  Columbia  River.  On  their 
passage  out,  they  touched  at  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  to  fill  up  tlieir  water 
casks  and  procure  a  supply  of  provis- 
ions. Captain  Thorne  encountered 
considerable  difficulties  from  the  dis- 
position which  his  ship's  company 
evinced  to  leave  the  vessel  at  these 
islands,  and  was  even  obliged  to  get 
the  settlers  to  keep  watch  over  them  to 
prevent  desertion  :  the  boatswain  by 
some  means  however  eluded  the  guard, 
and  escaped  to  the  shore.  The 
Tonquin  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  in  March  1811.  Captain 
Thorne  not  being  acquainted  with  the 
harbour,  despatched  a  whale  boat,  with 
an  officer  and  six  men,  to  sound  the 
passage  over  the  bar  into  the  river. 
The  ship  was  then  under  close-reefed 
top-sails,  and  a  strong  gale  blowing 


from  the  north-west,  so  that  the  first 
officer  was  much  averse  to  going  on 
this  service  ;  and  it  is  rather  singular, 
that  previous  to  his  leaving  the  'i  on- 
quin,  he  observed  to  Air.  Mc;  'ougal 
( wlio  was  to  be  the  governor  of  the  es- 
tablishment ;  that  he  was  going  to  lay 
his  bones  beside  those  of  his  uncle, 
who  had  perished  in  crossing  the  bar 
of  the  Columbia  river,  a  year  or  two 
before  that  time.  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  they  left  the  ship,  they  hoist- 
ed a  signal  of  distress,  and  then  disap- 
peared— thus  seven  men  found  a  wa- 
tery grave  !  The  Tonquin  stood  out 
to  sea  fur  that  night,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing again  stood  in,  and  another  boat 
was  ordered  off  under  the  command 
of  the  second  officer  (ftlr.  Mofi'at  who 
peremptorily  refused  to  go,  observing, 
that  he  could  see  a  passage  better  from 
the  mast  head.  Captain  Thorne  then 
ordered  a  man,  who  was  to  have  the 
command  of  a  shallop  (of  which  they 
had  the  frame  on  board)  to  take  the 
command  of  the  boat,  with  two  Sand- 
wich islanders  (several  of  whom  they 
had  on  board  for  the  establishment  j  the 
ship's  blacksmith,  and  one  sailor,  Mr. 
McDougal  having  refused  to  let  any 
of  the  settlers  go  on  that  service, 
which  they  looked  on  as  little  better 
than  an  act  of  insanity.  Shortly  after 
the  boat  had  left  the  ship,  she  ran  by 
it  ;  the  boat  was  then  so  close  that  the 
people  asked  for  a  rope  ;  but  the  vessel 
herself  was  in  so  perilous  a  situation, 
that  all  on  board  had  to  attend  to  their 
own  safety.  She  struck  several  times 
on  the  bar,  and  the  sea  made  a  fair 
breach  over  her  ;  but  the}'  at  length 
got  under  the  north  point,  into  Baker's 
bay.  On  the  following  day  they  saw  a 
white  man  on  the  rocks  in  the  bay. 
Captain  Thorne  despatched  a  boat, 
which  returned  with  the  blacksmith, 
who  had  been  in  the  second  boat  sent 
to  sound  the  channel.  Ihe  account 
he  gave  of  himself  was,  that  shortly 
after  the  ship  had  passed  them,  the 
boat  swamped  ;  that  the  master  of  the 
shallop  and  the  sailor  were  drowned, 
and  that  he  was  saved  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Sandwich  islanders,  who 
had  dived  several  times  to  clear  him 
of  the  head  Ime,  which  was  entangled 
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found  his  legs ;  as  the  tide  was  ebbing 
strong,  the  boat  drifted  clear  of  the 
breakers  ;  the  inlanders  got  a  bucket 
and  one  of  the  oars  ;  the  blacksmith 
and  one  of  the  islanders  took  it  in  turns 
to  scull  the  boat  during  the  night  ;  the 
other  islander  died  in  consequence  of 
being  benumbed  with  the  cold,  so  that 
he  could  not  exert  himself  as  the  others 
did.  At  day- light,  they  found  them- 
selves drifted  to  the  northward  of  the 
river  into  a  small  sandy  bay  ;  they 
Tun  the  boat  on  the  beach,  and 
hauled  her  as  high  as  their  strength 
would  allow  them,  and  got  tlieir  dead 
companion  out.  They  then  crossed 
the  point  towards  the  river,  and  enter- 
ed the  woods,  where  the  islander  lay 
flown  by  the  stump  of  a  tree.  The 
blacksmith  left  him,  crossed  the  point, 
and  arrived  in  sight  of  the  river,  where 
to  his  inexpressible  joy,  he  saw  the 
ship  at  anchor  in  the  bay. 

Capt.  Thorne  sent  a  party  in  search 
of  the  islander,  v/hom  they  found. — 
They  also  recovered  the  boat,  and  bu- 
ried tiie  other  native.  They  then  land- 
ed the  settlers  about  seven  miles  from 
the  entrance  of  the  river,  and  on  the 
south  side,  where  they  immediately 
commenced  clearing  away  the  woods^ 
building  a  fort,  block-houses,  &c.  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  Indians. 
The  Tonquin  next  landed  part  of  her 
cargo,  of  which  Mr.  IM'Dougal  took 
charge ;  and  Mr,  M'Kie  accompanied 
Captain  Thorne  to  trade  with  the  In- 
dians to  the  northward.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  sailed  from  the  river,  and 
swept  along  the  coast,  communicating 
witii  the  shore,  till  they  came  to  \Voody 
Point,-  where  they  ran  into  a  snug  har- 
bour, in  latitude  50  deg.  6  min.  N.  and 
longitude  12?'  deg.  43  min.  W. ;  in 
this  place  they  carried  on  a  brisk  trade 
with  the  natives,  of  whom  Captain 
Thorne,  however,  suffered  too  many 
to  come  on  board.  Mr.  M'Kie  re- 
monstrated, and  pointed  out  the  dan- 
ger to  which  they  subjected  themselves, 
by  placing  too  much  confidence  in 
savages.  But  the  Captain  was  above 
taking  his  advice,  and  permitted  still 
more  liberty  in  visiting  the  ship.  On 
the  morning  of  the  fatal  catastrcplie 
taking  place,  he  was  awakened  by  his 
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brother  (whom  he  had  appointed  chief 
mate  in  the  room  of  the  one  who  was 
lost,  while  Mr.  Moffat  was  left  at  the 
Columbia  river  to  command  the  schoo- 
ner or  shallop)  coming  to  inform  him, 
that  the  natives  were  crowding  on 
board  in  ver}^  great  numbers,  and  with- 
out women,  which  was  a  sure  sign  of 
their  hostile  intentions.  Upon  reach- 
ing the  deck  Capt.  Thorne  was  alarm- 
ed, and  ordered  the  ship  to  be  got  under 
way  ;  four  persons  went  aloft  to  loose 
the  sails,  while  the  remainder  Avas 
heaving  at  the  windlass.  The  Indians 
had  seated  tliemselves  round  the  decks 
between  the  guns,  apparently  without 
arms  ;  but  while  the  sailors  were  in  the 
act  of  heaving  at  the  windlass,  they 
gave  a  sudden  j.ell,  and  drew  long 
knives  from  their  hair,  in  which  they 
had  them  concealed,  rushed  on  the 
men,  and  butchered  every  person  on 
deck.  Capt.  Thorne  defended  himself 
for  some  time,  but  was  at  length  over- 
powered, after  having  killed  several  of 
his  assailants.  The  people  aloft,  ter- 
rified by  this  slaughter,  slid  down  by 
the  stays,  and  got  into  the  forecastle, 
where,  by  means  of  the  loop-holes,they 
soon  cleared  the  decks  of  the  savages. 
They  were  for  some  time  at  a  loss  how 
to  act,  and  it  was  at  length  resolved 
that  three  should  take  the  long  boat, 
and  endeavour  to  reach  the  Columbia 
river  ;  the  blacksmith  being  wounded, 
preferred  staying  on  board,  and  en- 
deavour to  revenge  the  death  of  his 
ship-mates  :  the  three  men  accordingly 
took  provision  and  arms,  and  left  the 
sliip,  and  pulled  directly  out  to  sea. — - 
The  blacksmith  then  waved  to  the  na- 
tives to  return  on  board,  having  pre- 
viously laid  a  train  of  gunpowder  to 
the  magarine,  and  got  his  musket  rea- 
dy to  fire  it.  The  Indians  seeing  but 
one  man  in  the  vessel,  came  off  in  great 
numbers,  and  boarded  without  fear  — 
He  pointed  out  to  them  where  to  find 
the  different  articles  of  trade ;  and 
while  they  were  all  busily  employed 
breakino;  open  boxes,  loosin?  bales,  &c. 
he  fired  the  train,  and  jumped  over- 
board By  this  explosion  was  destroy- 
ed nearly  the  whole  village  He  was 
picked  up  by  some  of  the  canoes,  and, 
it  is  said  by  the  natives,  j?  still  among 
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them,  but  is  never  allowed  to  come  near 
the  sea-shore.  It  may  appear  strange 
that  he  was  not  put  to  some  violent 
death ;  but  the  savages  estimate  too 
highly  the  value  of  a  blacksmith,  who 
repairs  their  muskets,  makes  knives, 
&-C.  ;  in  short  he  is  the  greatest  acqui- 
sition they  can  have.  With  respect  to 
the  three  men  who  escaped  the  massa- 
cre on  board,  not  being  able  to  weather 
Woody  Point,  they  were  driven  on 
shore,  and  killed  by  the  nativ-es.  The 
boat  remains,  together  with  the  Avreck 
of  the  Tonquin,  to  this  day.  The  for- 
mer ]Dart  of  this  account  of  the  loss  of 
the  Tonquin,  I  had  from  Mr.  M'Dou- 
gal,  the  governor  of  the  fort  at  Colum- 
bia river,  and  the  remainder  from  the 
natives,  with  wliom  I  have  had  fre- 
quent intercourse,  and  whom  I  invaria- 
bly foimd  it  to  my  interest  to  use  well, 
as  they  are  sensible  of  the  slightest  at- 
tention, and  are  prone  to  revenge  the 
slightest  insult. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Conlinnalion  of  the  account  of  the  first  set- 
tlements on  the  river  Columbia. — Jl  party 
sent  over-land  from  Boston  to  form  an  es- 
tablishment.— Arrival  of  the  Beaver  :  Plan 
of  the  JYatives  to  take  the  vessel  frustrated 
bji  an  Indian  ivoman. —  Trading  voyage 
of  the  Beaver  to  .Xorfolk  Sound:  Collects 
a  valuable  cargo  of  Furs  :  arrival  at  Chi- 
na.— Loss  of  the  Lark  of  Boston  off  the 
the  Sandwich  Islands. —  The  JVorth  West 
Company  obtain  possession  of  the  Settle- 
ment.—  Voyage,  <^-c.  of  the  Isaac  Todd, 
from  London. — Melancholy  death  of  Mr. 
M'Tavish  and  four  others. —  T^oyage  of  the 
Columbia,  in  which  the  author  was  the 
chief  officer. — Alarming  Mutiny  :  Arrival 
at  the  Columbia. 

The  next  attempt  to  form  a  settle- 
ment on  the  Columbia  was  made  by 
John  .Tacob  Astor,  who  sent  a  party 
over-land  from  I'.oston,*  under  the  com- 
mand of  Mr.  Hunt.  They  endured 
many  hardships  in  crossing  the  Stony 
Mountains,  and  lost  several  of  their 
number  :  but  at  length  reached  their 
destination,  the  Columbia,  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  Tonquin.  The  next 
vessel  Mr.  Astor  sent  out  was  the  Bea- 
ver, a  ship  commanded  by  Captain 
Soiile.  She  arrived  safe  in  the  river, 
and  found  the  establishment  in  gieat 
distress  for  provisions.  On  the  ensu- 
ing night,  not  being  properly  secured. 


she  went  adrift,  and  was  nearly  wreck- 
ed on  the  Bar  ;  they  however  got  her 
into  the  harbour  next  day,  and  com- 
menced landing  their  stores. 

After  they  had  unloaded,  and  receiv- 
ed on  board  such  furs  as  had  been  col- 
lected, they  only  waited  a  fair  opportu- 
nity to  cross  the  bar,  to  observe  which, 
captain  Soule  went  on  shore  daily,  on 
Cape  Disap])ointment.  The  natives 
meanwhile  formed  a  design  for  seizing 
him  and  his  boats'  crew  while  ashore, 
and  at  the  same  time  send  ofl'  canoes 
to  take  the  ship  :  the  plot  was,  howev- 
er, most  fortunately  frustrated  by  an 
Indian  woman,  who  was  on  board  with 
one  of  the  sailors,  and  communicated 
the  whole  design  to  her  temporary  hus- 
band. This  affair  put  captain  Soule 
more  on  his  guard  :  the  woman  was 
handsomely  rewarded,  and  is  still  at 
Fort  George.  The  Beaver  left  the 
Columbia  river,  and  ran  along  the 
coast  to  the  northward  :  She  went  into 
Norfolk  Sound,  where  the  Russians 
have  an  extensive  establishment,  and 
there  traded  with  the  colonists  for  seal- 
skins. They  were  also  induced  to  visit 
the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George, 
which  are  situated  inside  a  group  of 
islands,  called  the  Aluthean  or  Fox 
Islands.  Here  the  Beaver  was  nearly 
lost  among  the  ice ;  but  ultimately,  af- 
ter encountering  many  ditiiculties,  she 
arrived  safe  at  Canton,  with  a  valuable 
cargo  of  furs,  and  was  laid  up  on  ac- 
count of  the  v/ar  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Astor  next  sent  out  the  ship 
Lark,  captain  Northope,  with  instmc- 
tions  to  touch  at  the  Sandwich  Islands ; 
but  when  they  got  into  their  hititude, 
and  were  running  down  before  the 
wind,  it  came  on  to  blow  very  hard, 
which  reduced  them  to  a  close-reefed 
maintop  sail  and  foresail :  the  sea  was 
mountain  high  :  and  the  ship  being  ve- 
r}^  crank,  in  the  middle  watch  (which 
was  kept  by  Mr.  Machal,  a  relation  of 
Mr.  Astor)  she  suddenly  broached  to, 
and  a  sea  struck  her,  which  laid  her  on 
her  beam  ends.  The  people  lost  no 
time  in  cutting  away  the  masts,  by 
which  means  she  righted.  Fortunate- 
ly for  them  the  cargo  consisted  chiefly 
of   rum   for  the    Russians,  and  light 
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goods,  wliich,  added  to  the  number  of 
empty  water  casks  on  board,  made  tlie 
ship  float  hght.     After  the  gale  had 
abated,  they  got  the  spare  spars,  and 
rigged  a  spar  for  a  jiny-mast.     Thej^ 
also  built  a  sort  of  stage  on  the   fore- 
castle, and   by  means  of  a  Sandwich 
Islander  named   Power,    whom   they 
brought  from  America  with  them,  got 
a  top-gallant-sail   up  from  below,  and 
set   it  on  the  jury  fore -mast.     They 
then  cut   the  anchors   from  the   bows, 
but  afterwards   felt  the  loss  of  them, 
managing  nevertheless  to  steer  the  ship 
towards  the  Sandwich  Islands.     They 
remained  nineteen  days  on  the  wreck, 
subsisting  entirely  on  what  the  islander 
could  get  from  the  cabin,  as  he   could 
not  go  down   the  main   hatchway,  on 
account  of  the  casks  drifting  about ; 
the}^  also  killed  several  sharks,  which 
were  swimming  across  the  vessel.     At 
length  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  their 
being  in  that  distressing  situation,  they, 
to  their  great  joy,  discovered  land,  and 
were  drifted    close  to    Mowee,    in  a 
smooth  sandy  ba3\       They  now  expe- 
rienced   the    want  of   their  anchors, 
which  might  have   saved  the  ship. — 
Some  canoes  came  off.  and  some  of  the 
people  landed,  when  the  wind  sudden- 
ly shifting-,  blew  strong  from  the  land, 
and  the  ship  was  drifted  from   JMowee 
to  the  Point  of  Morotoi,  where  she 
went  on  the  rocks  and  was  soon  knock- 
ed to  pieces.    The  captain  and  remain- 
der of  the  crew  were   rescued  thiouijli 
the  exertions  of  the  islanders,  and  kind- 
ly treated  by  them.    The  natives  saved 
too  a  great  deal  of  the  cargo,  and  the 
chief  of  Mowee  (Namea  Teymotoo) 
having  arrived,  took    charge  of   the 
whole.    The  news  soon  reached  Owhy- 
hee,  and  Tameahmeah,  the  king,  des- 
patched orders  to  Teymotoo  to  send 
what  goods  he  had  obtained,  and  also 
all  the  white  men,  to'iim.     The  white 
men  were  sent,  but   Teymotoo   never 
quitted  the  island  while  the  rum  lasted, 
for  which  he  nearly  lost  his  head. which 
he  certainly  would  have  done,  had  not 
his  sister,  named  Ta'amano,  and  who 
was  Tameahnieah's  head  wife,  exerted 
all  her  interest  successfully  in  his  cause. 
The  establishment  on  the  Columbia 
river  being  so  valuable  in  respect  to  the 


fur  trade,  it  was  determined  by  the 
North-west  Company  of  Canada  to  get 
possession  of  it.  It  was  therefore  ar- 
ranged to  fit  out  a  ship  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  accordingly  the  ship  Isaac 
Todd  was  selected  and  equipped  by 
Messrs,  M'Tavish,  Frazer  &  Co.  mer- 
chants, commanded  by  captain  Smih. 
She  left  England  in  March,  1813,  with 
a  number  of  settlers  on  board,  the  p'-'i> 
cipal  of  whom  was  Donald  jM'Tavisb, 
Esq.  There  was  also  a  party  stiit 
overland  from  Canada  to  reach  the 
Columbia  about  the  same  time  at  Vv'hich 
it  was  calculated  the  ship  would  arrive. 
The  Isaac  Todd  called  at  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, and  sailed  thence  under  the  con- 
voy of  his  majesty's  ships  Phebe,  Ra- 
coon and  Cherub,  of  which  she  lost 
siafht  off  Cape  Horn  :  and  after  beating 
oft' the  Cape  for  sometime,  and  nearly 
getting  ashore,  the  captain,  settlers,  and 
sailors,  continually  fighting  and  quar- 
relling, at  length  arrived  on  the  coast 
of  California.  Most  of  the  people  be- 
ing laid  up  with  the  scurvy,  they  de- 
termined to  run  into  Monterey  (the 
Spanish  seat  of  government  on  Califor- 
nia) to  reciait  their  crew,  of  which 
there  was  scarceW  a  sufficient  number 
well  enough  to  v.ork  the  vessel.  They 
anchored  in  Montei'ey,  in  latitude  36 
deg.  3(>  min.  N.  and  lonsritude  121  d. 
34  m.  W. ;  got  permission  to  land  the 
sick,  and  were  well  treated  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  recovered  fast.  When 
they  were  about  to  leave  JMonterey,  an 
officer  came  overland  from  Port  St. 
Francisco,  to  order  the  Isaac  Todd 
round  to  that  port,  and  enable  the  Ra- 
coon to  heave  down  and  repair.  She 
had  arrived  in  the  Columbia  river,  and 
found  the  establishment  in  possession 
of  the  party  that  came  overland,  and 
the  English  colours  flying  on  the  fort. 
On  the  approach  of  the  party  they  had 
informed  the  Americans  that  some  of 
his  majesty's  ships  were  coming  to  take 
possession  of  the  place.  Upon  this, 
the  colony  made  the  best  bargain  they 
could,  and  the  English  took  possession 
of  the  fort,  with  the  valuable  assort- 
ment of  furs.  A  few  of  the  American 
clerks  went  on  board  the  American 
brig  Pedlar,  i)ut  the  go%'ernor,  Mr. 
ftl'Dougal,  and  the  rest  entered  into 
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the  service  of  the  English   North-west 
Company.     The  Racoon  after  having 
completed  her  wooding  and  watering, 
lay  some  time   in   the   river ;   on  her 
crossing  the   bar  she   struck,   and  so 
much   damaged  her  bottom,  that   she 
could  .scarcely  be  kept  above  water  till 
her  arrival  at  Fort  St.  Francisco,  a  dis- 
tance not   exceeding  500  miles   from 
the  f  olumbia.     By  means  of  the  Isaac 
Todd,   his  majesty's  ship  was  soon  re- 
paired, and  sailed  towards  the   Sand- 
wich Islands.     Several  of  the  crevr  of 
the  Isaac  Todd  deserted  at  Monterey, 
being  afraid  they  should  be  pressed  in- 
to the  Racoon.     She  then  sailed  from 
Port  St  Francisco,  and  arrived  off  the 
Columbia  river  in   April,   1S14,    got 
over  the  bar  in  safety,  and  anchored  in 
Bakers  Bay.     The  Isaac  Todd  went 
up  the  river,  and  moored  opposite  the 
fort  above   Village  Point ;  and  all   the 
entreaties  of  Mr.  M'Tavish  could  not 
prevail   on  captain  Smith  to  bring  the 
ship  across :  his  excuse  was,  want  of 
water  in  the  channel,   where  there   is 
three  fathoms  and  a  half  at  high  tide. 
The  consecjucnces  were  fatal ;    for,  on 
Smiday,    the    22d   of    j'-lay,   as   Mr. 
M'Tavish   was   crossing  the   river  in 
the  vessel's  long-boat,  under  the  charge 
of  captain  Smith's  nephew,  when  they 
got  about  mid  channel,  they  were  up- 
set by  a  sudden  squall,  filled,  and  sunk 
immediately.  Mr.   M'Tavish,  IMr. 

Henry,  and  four  others  met  a  watery 
grave ;  and  an  American  carpenter, 
named  Joseph  Little,  alone  saved  him- 
self with  an  oar;  he  drifted  up  the 
river,  and  got  on  the  stump  of  a  tree, 
whence  he  was  taken  b}'  an  Indian  ca- 
noe to  the  fort,  vvliere  he  communica- 
ted the  sad  fate  of  the  governor  and 
party.  Vv'ithin  a  few  days  two  of  the 
bodies  were  picked  up,  and  buried  close 
to  the  fort,  and  shortly  after,  the  body 
of  Mr  M  Favish  was  drifted  ashore  to 
the  northward  of  Cape  Disappoint- 
ment, and  a  party  was  sent  to  bury 
liim  there,  as  it  was  not  safe  at  that 
time  to  bring  him  to  the  fort,  where  the 
natives  were  very  troublesome,  and  all 
collected  from  the  northward  to  fish  in 
the  river,  this  being  the  season. 

Having  served  my  time  in  the  West- 
India  trade  with  captain  Stoddard,  in 


the  employ  of  Messrs.  Inglis,  Eilice  & 
Co.  I  arrived  in  London  about  August, 
1813,  from  a  West-India  voyage.   The 
houses  of  Inglis  &  Co.  and   M'Tavish 
&  Co.  were  then  fitting  out  a  vessel  for 
the  northwest  coast  of  America  and 
China.     A  schooner  that  had  Ibrmerly 
belonged  to  the  Americans   was  pui- 
chased  for  this  voj'age,  and  called  the 
Columbia.     She  was  a  sharp-built  ves- 
sel, of  185  tons  register,  and   had  a 
crew  of  25  men,  officers  included.    She 
was    armed  with  ten   nine  pounders, 
and  had  a  patent  boarding  defence  all 
round  her  bulwark.     Her  commander 
v/as   captain  Anthony  Robson,   under 
whom  I   served   as   chief  officer.      I 
went  on  board  in   August,  1813,  and 
after  taking  our  cargo  on  board,   we 
dropped  down  to  Gravesend  the  latter 
end  of  September,complcted  our  stores, 
wood  and  water,  at  the   Motherbank, 
and  on  the  26th  of  November,   1813, 
Sciiled  under  convoy  of  his  majesty's 
ship  Laurel,  captain  Proby,  in  compa- 
ny with  the  Brazil  fleet.     On  the  24th 
January   we    crossed  the    equinoctial 
line  in   Ion.   24  d.   W.   having  much 
thunder,  lightning  and  rain.     A  strong 
current   setting  to  the  northward,   on 
the  31st  we  made  the  land  about   Per- 
nambuco  on  the   Brazil   coast,  spoke 
several  catamarans,  which  are   made 
of  four  or  five  logs  of  wood,  trunneled 
together  and  well  lashed.     They   are 
rigged  with  a  large  lug- sail,  and  are 
used  to  fish  and  trade  along  the  Brazil 
coast,  manned  with  four  or   five  ne- 
groes.    Feb.  9j  we  saw  Cape  Frio,  in 
lat.  23  d.  1  m.  S.  and  Ion.  41,  d.  45  m. 
W.  and  on  the  10th  we  came  to  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  harbour.     We  lost  no  time 
in  preparing  to  wood  and  water  the 
ship,  the  season   for    doubling    Cape 
Horn  being  far  advanced ;  several  of 
our  crew  deserted,  and   we  had   gieat 
chfficulty  in  procuring  others.     On  the 
19th,  having  completed  our  stores,  &c. 
we  sailed  from  Rio,  intending  to  touch 
at  tlie  Falkland  islands,  and  refit  pre- 
vious to  doubling  the  Ca]je.     On   the 
14th  of  March  we  saw  the  Falkland 
islands,  stood  away  to  the  eastward  to- 
wards Berkeley's  Sound,  and  about  1 1 
o'clock,  P.  M.  got  round  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent, and  came  to  between  Penguijj 
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and  Goat  Islands.  Next  day  Captain 
Robson  went  on  shore  to  a  town  u'iiich 
we  saw  from  the  ship  apparently  de- 
serted. In  the  evening  he  returned 
with  the  boat  nearly  full  of  ducks  and 
geese.  It  appeared  the  town  had  been 
deserted  by  the  Spaniards  in  1811: 
they  call  the  island  Soledada  ;  we 
found  it  well  stocked  with  catvle.  horses, 
ducks,  geese,  &c.  We  cleared  away 
the  gardens,  planted  various  seeds,  and 
on  the  27th,  having  completed  the  rig- 
ging, and  taken  in  our  stores,  stood  out 
of  the  sound,  with  a  S.  W.  wind. — 
While  we  lay  at  these  islands  the  peo- 
])!e  had  fresh  beef  and  vegetables  daily. 
Cape  St.  Vincent  and  Cape  Pern- 
broke  form  the  entrance  of  this  sound  ; 
the  former  in  lat.  51  d.  26  m.  S.  and 
Ion.  57  d.  54  m.  W. ;  the  latter,  in 
lat.  51,  56,  S.  and  same  longitude. — 
The  sound  is  about  three  leagues  deep 
and  about  three  miles  wide  in  the  mid- 
dle. Ships  bound  into  this  sound  must 
give  Cape  Vincent  a  wide  birth,  on 
account  of  a  reef  tliat  rims  about  a  mile 
off  the  Point  :  and  it  is  particularly  ad- 
visable for  such  as  are  going  round 
Cape  Horn  to  touch  here  in  preference 
to  calling  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

We  encountered  very  severe  weather 
going  round  the  Cape :  our  surgeon, 
John  Jameson  departed  this  life  26th 
IVlay,  and  was  committed  to  the  deep 
with  the  usua,l  ceremonies.  Nothing 
of  moment  occurred  until  the  22d 
June,  wlien  a  young  man  of  tiie  name 
of  Thomas  Smoke  came  aft  and  di- 
vulged a  most  villainous  design,  plann- 
ed b\-  four  of  the  men.  Their  horrid 
purpose  was  to  rise  in  the  middle 
watch,  which  it  happened  I  was  to 
keep,  and  throw  me  overboard ;  one 
of  the  party  was  then  to  go  to  the 
cal)in,  and  dispatch  the  captain,  and 
the  others  were  to  murder  the  otBcers 
in  the  half  deck.  They  had  asked 
Smoke  if  he  could  navigate  the  ship  to 
the  Spanish  Main  for  them  :  lie  an- 
swered that  he  could,  and  thus  frustra- 
ted their  treachery.  Having  put  us  on 
our  guard,  we  went  forward,  but  not 
below,  and  made  preparations  for  the 
villains  in  as  private  a  way  as  possible. 
I  wished  to  secui'e  them  unmediately, 


but  captain  Robson  declined  doing  so 
till  the  morning,  it  being  then  dark. — 
V/e  armed  all  the  oflicers  in  the  half 
deck,  and  opened  a  door  which  led 
from  the  cabin  to  that  birth  ;  we  then 
unhinged  the  doors  and  put  them  be- 
low. Midnight  came,  and  I  succeed- 
ed to  the  watch.  I  went  on  deck  arm- 
ed with  three  pair  of  pistols.  I^ly  first 
care  was  to  looli  round  and  see  that 
every  thing  was  right ;  I  then  called 
down  the  forecastle,  to  know  if  the 
watch  were  coming  on  deck  :  the  an- 
swer was  '  Ay.  ay,  sir.'  Shortly  after, 
one  of  them  came  on  deck,  and  rehev- 
ed  tlie  helm,  but  none  of  the  others 
made  their  appearance.  At  day-light, 
we  called  them  one  at  a  time,  and  se- 
cured them  in  irons.  Towards  noon 
one  of  them  requested  to  be  taken  out 
of  irons,  and  to  make  confession.  His 
deposition  wais  accordingly  taken  by 
Capt.  Robson. 

On  the  29th  June  we  made  Cape 
Orford,  on  the  coast  of  New  Albion, 
and  on  the  6th  Juh'  saw  Cape  Disap- 
pointment, the  north  point  of  Colum- 
bia river.  Lat.  46,19,  N.  Ion.  123, 
W.  We  stood  close  in  with  the  bar, 
fired  a  gun,  tacked  ship  in  6  1-2  fath- 
oms dark  sand,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  breakers.  Next  day  we  stood  in, 
and  perceived  an  Indian  canoe  pad- 
dling towards  "s.  She  soon  came 
alongside,  and  we  lowered  the  boat 
down,  and  I  took  one  of  the  Indians 
with  me  to  sound  before  the  ship.  The 
least  water  we  had  was  3  1-2  fathoms 
on  the  bar.  On  sounding  Cape  Dis- 
appointment, an  Indian  village  opened 
to  our  view,  consisting  of  about  50 
miserable  huts.  The  Indians  were  all 
busil}'^  employed,  launching  their  ca- 
noes, and  pushing  off  towards  the  ship. 
At  three  o'clock,  we  anchored  under 
Cape  Disappointment  in  Baker's  Ba}", 
about  a  mile  from  the  village,  and  were 
visited  by  about  30  canoes,  with  men, 
women,  and  children,  most  of  whom 
had  flat  heads.  We  put  sentries  on 
immediately,  and  ran  our  boarding  de- 
fence out,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  natives. 
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"WN  former  notices  of  this  interesting 
-*•  volume,  we  had  accompanied  the 
author  from  Moscow  to  Tabreez,  and 
stated  that  he  was  about  to  leave  the  lat- 
ter city  in  the  suite  of  the  prince,  Abbas 
JVlirza,  who  was  going  to  Teheran  to 
celebrate  the  feast  of  Nowroose,  com- 
mencing 21st  of  March.  They  set 
out  on  the  3d  in  grand  cavalcade.  As 
the  route  is  well  known,  we  shall  only 
select  such  particulars  occmring  upon 
it,  as  seem  worthy  of  observation.  On 
the  fourth  da}^  of  their  journey,  they 
arrived  at  Mianna,  which  IMandeville 
describes  as  '•  •  lyinge  in  the  way  from 
Thauriso  (Tabreez)  towards  tlie  East, 
where  no  Cristene  man  may  long  dwelle, 
no  enduren  with  life  in  that  cytee,  but 
dyen  within  short  tyme,  and  no  man 
knowethe  the  cause.'  This  was  written 
nearly  five  hundred  years  ago ;  but 
what  was  mistery  then,  has  been  ex- 
plained in  after-ages."  *  *  *  "  It  is  at  the 
hazard  of  a  stranger's  life,  if  the  lodg- 
ings he  is  made  to  occupy  be  not  per- 
fectly fresh  and  clean ;  for  the  town, 
and  its  immediately  adjacent  villages, 
are  infested  with  a  plague,  they  have 
found  it  impossible  to  eradicate,  in  the 
form  of  a  small  but  poisonous  bug.  It 
breeds  in  myriads  in  all  the  old  houses, 
and  may  be  seen  creeping  over  every 
part  of  their  walls,  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  tlie  bugs  in  Europe,  only  a  lit- 
tle flatter,  and  in  colour  of  a  bright  red. 
Its  bite  is  mortal,  producing  death  at 
the  expiration  of  eight  or  nine  months. 
Strangers  of  every  sort,  not  merely 
foreigners,  but  persons  not  usually  in- 
habiting the  town  and  its  vicinity,  are 
liable  to  be  thus  poisoned  ;  while  the 
people  themselves,  or  the  adjacent  pea- 
santry, are  either  never  bitten,  or,  if  so, 
the  consequences  are  not  more  baneful 
to  them  than  the  sting  of  the  least  nox- 
ious insect.  The  fatal  effect  of  this 
bug,  however,  upon  '  payneme,'  as  well 
'as  Cristene  men,'  if  they  are  strangers, 
being  known  as  an  absolute  fact,  every 
precaution  is  taken  accordingly  by  na- 
tive and  foreisrn  travellers." 


At  Irak  the  memory  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Mr.  Browne  was  still  fresh,  and 
the  circumstances  which  attended  this 
catastrophe,  five  or  six  years  ago,  are 
detailed  with  greater  precision,  than 
we  have  before  met  with  ;  and  there- 
fore, though  the  public  is  accjuainted 
with  the  general  fact,  we  shall  make  no 
excuse  for  extracting  this  painfully  in- 
teresting story. 

"■  This  gentleman  was  a  man  of  in- 
defatigable research,  with  a  persevering 
industry,  in  acquiring  the  means  of  pur- 
suing his  object,  equal  to  the  enterpris- 
ing spirit  with  which  be  breasted  every 
dilTiculty  in  his  way.  Previous  to  his 
going  to  Persia,  be  had  stopped  some 
time  at  Constantinople,  to  perfect  him- 
self in  the  Turkish  language;  and  be- 
fore he  left  that  city,  he  spoke  it  like  a 
native.  From  a  mistaken  idea  of  fa- 
cilitating his  progress  amongst  the  dif- 
ferent Asiatic  nations  through  which  he 
might  have  occasion  to  pass,  in  the 
route  he  had  laid  down  for  himself,  he 
assumed  the  Turkish  dress.  Being 
thus  equii:)ped,  he  set  forward,  with  an 
intent  to  penetrate  through  Khorasan, 
and  thence  visit  the  iniexplored  and 
dangerous  regions  south  of  the  Cas- 
pian, closing  his  researches  in  that  di- 
rection at  Astrakhan.  During  the  ear- 
ly part  of  his  Persian  journey,  he  had 
a  conference  with  his  Britannic  Majes- 
ty's amiiassador.  Sir  George  Ouseley ; 
and  at  Oujon,  wasadmited  to  an  audi- 
ence of  the  Persian  king.  So  little 
was  danger  from  attacks  of  any  kind 
apprehended  by  the  persons  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  the  country, 
that  no  difficulties  whatever  were  sug- 
gested as  likel}'  to  meet  him  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, he  proceeded  in  full  confi- 
dence. Having  reached  this  pass  of 
Irak,  he  stopped  at  the  caravansary  I 
have  just  described,  to  take  a  little  re- 
freshment. That  over,  he  remounted 
his  horse  :  and  leaving  his  servant  to 
pack  up  the  articles  he  had  been  using, 
and  then  follow  him,  he  rode  gently  for- 
ward along  the  mountains.  Mr.  Browne 
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had  scarcely  proceeded  half  a   mile, 
wlien  suddenly  two  men  on  foot  came 
11])  behind  liim  ;    one  of  whom,  with  a 
blow  from  a  club,  before  he  was  aware, 
struck   him  senseless  fi'om  his   horse. 
Several  other  villains,  at  the  same  in- 
stant, sprung  from  hollows  in  the  hills, 
and  bound  him  hand  and  foot.      At 
this  moment  they  offered  liim  no  further 
personal  violence  ;    but  as  soon  as  he 
had  recovered  from  the  stupor  occasion- 
ed by  the  first  mode  of  attack,  he  look- 
ed round,  and  saw  the  robbers  plunder- 
ing both  his  baggage  and  his  servant ; 
the  man  having  come   forward  on   the 
road,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
his  master.  When  the  depredators  found 
their  victim  restored  to  observation,  they 
told  him  it  was  their  intention  to  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  but  that  was  not  the 
place  where  the  final  stroke  should  be 
made.     Mr.    Browne,  incapable  of  re- 
•sistance,  calmly  listened  to  his  own  sen- 
tence, but  entreated  tliem   to  spare  his 
poor  servant,  and  allow  him  to   depart 
with  his  papers,  which  could  be  of  no 
use  to  them.       All  this  tliey  granted ; 
and,  what  may  appear  still  more  extra- 
ordinary, these  ferocious   brigands,  to 
whom  the  acquisition  of  arms  must  be 
as  the  staff  of  life,  made  the  man  a  pre- 
sent of  his  master's  pistols,  and  double- 
barrelled-gun  :    but  they  were  English, 
and  the   marks  miglit  have  betrayed 
the  new   possessors.      These  singular 
robbers  then  permitted  ftlr.  Browne  to 
see  his  servant  safe  out  of  sight  before 
they  laid  further  hands  on  himself;  af- 
ter which  they  carried  him,  and  the 
property  they  had  reserved  for  them- 
selves,  into  a  valley  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the   Kizzilonzan,  and  without 
furdier  parley  terminated  his  existence, 
it  is  supposed,  by  strangulation.     They 
stripped  his  corpse  of  every  part  of  its 
raiment,  a  prey  to  wolves  and  other 
wild  animals.       The  servant,    mean- 
while, made  the  best  of  his  way  towards 
Tabreez,   where  he  related  the  tale  I 
have  just  told. 

'•Abbas  Mirza  immediately  despatch- 
ed several  parties  of  horsemen  ;  some 
into  the  pass  of  the  caravansary,  to 
search  its  neighborhood,  and  others  to- 
wards the  spot  where  the  circumstan- 
tial details  of  the  man.  repeating  what 
he  had  heard  pass  between   the  mur- 


derers, made  it  likely  that  Mr.  Browne 
was  to  receive  the  fatal  blow.  After 
diligent  search,  the  body  was  found  in 
the  latter  place,  in  the  condition  1  have 
described,  and  by  the  prince's  orders 
brought  carefully  to  Akliond,  and  bu- 
ried with  decency.  His  royal  highness 
made  every  exertion  to  discover  the 
perpetrators  of  this  nefarious  deed; 
but  to  this  moment  the  individuals  re- 
main unknown  ;  though  hardly  a  doubt 
exists,  that  the  people  who  connnitted 
it,  were  part  of  some  roving  and  des- 
parate  band  of  Kurds,  who  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  an  almost  soli- 
tary traveller." 

We  believe  that  suspicions  of  anoth- 
er kind  have  been  entertained,  but  as 
Sir  R.  Porter  does  not  seem  to  coiuiten- 
ance  them,  v.e  shall  hope  they  were 
unfounded. 

The  south  of  Persia  (which  is  most 
picturesquely  ])ainted)  and  other  coim- 
tries  to  which  he  turned  his  steps  from 
Teheran  on  the  13th  of  May,  furnish 
matter  of  still  greater  novelty.  In  the 
beginning.  Sir  IJobert  pursued  the  old 
track  of  Chardin  in  l68G,  and  found 
wondrous  changes  in  the  habitations  of 
men ;  cities  having  become  deserts, 
though  none  have  spriuig  up  to  replace 
those  which  have  vanished.  Ispahan 
is  fortunately  reviving  under  the  pro- 
tecting hand  of  the  king's  second  mm- 
ister,  who  is  its  governor.  Among  its 
otlier  marvels,  tlie  following  is  deserv- 
ing of  notice,  as  an  illusttation  of  ori- 
ental taste  and  splendor : 

'••  The  Chehtl  Seloon,  or  Palace  of 
Forty  i'illars,  was  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  latter  Sefi  kings ;  and 
certainly,  when  we  turned  into  the 
grand  avenue,  and  the  palace  broke 
upon  us,  I  thought  description  was  put 
to  silence.  Indeed,  words  can  seldom 
give  any  thing  like  a  just  idea  of  very 
intricate  objects  of  sight;  but,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  my  readers,  curious  in 
comparing  the  taste  of  times  and  coim- 
tries,  I  shall  attempt  some  detail  of 
this  Persian  Versailles.  The  exhaust- 
less  profusion  of  its  .splendid  materials, 
reflected,  not  merely  their  own  golden 
or  crystal  lights  on  each  other,  but  all 
the  variegated  colours  of  the  garden  ; 
so  that  the  whole  surface  i-veemed  formed 
of  polished  silver  and  myUier-of-pearl; 
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set  witli  precious  stones.  In  short,  as 
I  said  belore,  the  scene  might  well  have 
appeared  an  Eastern  poet's  dream,  or 
some  magic  vision,  in  the  wonderful 
tales  of  an  Arabian  night. 

"  ^VHien  we  drew   near,  I  found  the 
netire  front  of  the  building  open  to  the 
garden  ;  the  roof  being  sustained  by  a 
double   range  of  cokunns,  the  height 
of    which    measured    eleven    Persian 
5  ards  (^a  Persian  yard  being  forty  four 
inches);    hence  they   rose   upwards  of 
forty   feet.      Each   column   shoots  up 
from  the  united  backs  of  four  lions,  of 
white  marble;    and  the   shafts  of  the 
columns  rising  from  these  extraordinary 
bases,   were  covered    with   arabasque 
patterns,  and  foliages,  in   looking-glass 
gilding,  and  painting ;    some  twisting 
spirallj'  ;     others     winding  in   golden 
wreaths,  or  running  into  lozenges,  stars, 
connecting   circles,   and    I   know  not 
what  intricacies  of  fancy  and  ingenious 
workmanship.       This   ceiling  was   e- 
qually  iris-hued,    with   flowers,  fruits, 
birds,  butterflies,  and  even  couching  ti- 
gers, in   gold,  silver,  and   painting,  a- 
midst  hundreds  of  intermingling  com- 
partments of    ghttering   mirrors.     At 
some  distance,  within  this  open  cham- 
ber, are  two   more  pillars  of    similar 
taste  to  the  range  ;  and  from  their  cap- 
itals springs  a  spacious   arch,  forming 
the  entrance  to  a  vast  interior  saloon  ; 
in  which  all  the  caprices  and  labors  caid 
cost   of    Eastern    magnilicence,    have 
been  lavished   to  an  incredible  prodi- 
gality.    T  he  pillars,  the  walls,  the  ceil- 
ing, might  be  a  study  for  ages,  for  design- 
ers in  these  gorgeous  labyrinthine  or- 
naments.     The  floors  of  both  apart- 
ments were  covered  with  the  richest 
carpets,  of  the  era  in  which  the  build- 
ing was  constructed,  the  age  of  Shah 
Abbas,  and  were  as  fresh  as  if  just  laid 
down  :    there  needs  no  other  proof  of 
the  purity  of  the   clima,te.     From  one 
angle  of  the  interior  chamber,  two  low 
folding-doors  opened  into  a   ver}^  spa- 
cious and  lofty  hall,  the  sides  of  which 
were  hung  with  pictures  of  various  di- 
mensions, most  of  them   descriptive  of 
convivial  scenes :    and  the  doors,  and 
pannels  of  the  rfiom  near  the  floor,  be- 
ing also  emblazoned  with  the  same  mer- 
ry-making suj-jjects,  fully  declared  the 
purpose  of  th<5  place.     13ut  a  very  odd 


addhion  was  made  to  the  ornaments  of 
the  wall.  Little  recesses  sprtted  its 
lower  range,  taking  the  shape  of  bot- 
tles, fiaggons,  goblets,  and  other  useful 
vessels,  all  equally  indispensable,  in 
those  days,  at  a  Persian  feast.  ^  ery 
dilferent  from  the  temperance  which 
now  presides  there ;  and  how  directly 
the  reverse  of  the  abstemiousness  and 
its  cfiecis,  tliat  marked  the  board  of  the 
great  Cyrus  ! 

'"  :>ix  pictures  of  a  very  large  size, 
occupy  the  walls  of  this  banqueting- 
chamber,  from  the  ceiling,  to  within 
eight  or  ten  feet  of  the  floor.  1  our  of 
these  represent  royal  entertainments, 
given  to  different  embassadors  during 
the  reigns  of  Shah  Abbas  the  f  irst, 
alius,  the  Great ;  and  of  Shah  Thamas, 
or  Tamasp,  as  it  is  sometimes  written. 
The  two  other  pictures  are  battle-piec- 
es. Every  one  of  these  different  sub- 
jects are  portrayed  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous exactness,  as  far  as  the  still  life 
could  l>e  copyed.  The  golden  vases, 
and  other  vessels  in  the  banqueting 
scenes,  with  the  musical  instruments, 
and  every  detail  in  the  dresses  of  the 
persons  present,  are  painted  w^ith  an 
almost  flemish  precision.  Wine  (the 
peculiar  bane  of  the  Sefi  racej  appears 
the  great  vehicle  of  enjoyment  at  these 
feasts  ;  an  air  of  carouse  being  in  all 
tlie  figures,  and  the  goblets  disposed 
with  the  most  anacreontic  profusion. 
The  guests  are  also  entertained  with  a 
variety  of  dancing  girls,  whose  attitudes 
and  costumes  sufficiently  show  the  se- 
cond vice  of  the  times,  and  explain  the 
countries  whence  they  come. 

'•  The  warlike  pictures  are  defined 
whh  equal  nicety  ;  the  trappings  of  the 
horses,  the  arms  of  the  heroes,  and 
even  to  the  blood  red  wounds  of  the 
combatants.  One  of  the  battles  re- 
presents the  troops  of  the  valiant  Shah 
Tamasp  the  First  :  the  son  of  Shah 
Ismail,  the  beginner  of  the  Sefi  dynas- 
ty")  engaging  the  troops  of  Sultan  Soli- 
man.  The  Persian  king  is  depicted  in 
the  act  of  cleavino:  a  grim  .Tanisary 
'  from  head  to  saddle  hew ;'  and  the 
weapon  having  nearly  reached  the  last 
point  of  its  aim,  the  artist  has  marked 
its  dreadt'ul  journey  down  the  body  of 
the  man,  with  a  long  red  streak,  follow- 
ing the  royal  blade.     But,  nevertheless. 
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the  indivisible  Turk  continued  to  sit 
bolt  upright,  firm  in  his  stirrups,  and  as 
liielike  in  visage,  as  the  most  cbnquer- 
ing  hero  in  the  piece. 

"''Ridiculous  as  the  execution  of  these 
pictures  may  be  in  some  respects,  they 
are  invaluable  as  registers  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  times,  of  the  general  as- 
pect of  the  persons  they  are  designed 
to  commemorate,  and  of  the  costumes 


of  the  several  nations  assembled  at  the 
feasts,  or  engaged  in  the  battles.  Large 
turbans,  full  mustachios,  and  smooth- 
shaven  chins,  were  then  the  fashion  in 
Persia ;  which  has  now  given  place  to 
the  high,  narrow,  black  cap  of  sheep- 
skin, and  the  long  bushy  beard ;  the 
latter  appendage  having  been  a  cos- 
tume of  the  empire  many  years  before. 


SKETClIiiS    OF   ENGLISH    MANKEtiS. 
(New  Monthly  Magazine.) 
EXTRACTED    FROM    " JONATHAN    KENTUCKY'S    JOURNAL. 


July  1,  1821. 

"1^0  v/onder  that  the  French  travel- 
-'-^  ler  exclaimed,  during  his  residence 
in  Endand,  "  Quel  etrunge  pays ! 
Vivgt  religions  el  que  deux  sauces  T'' 
I  meet  with  as  many  different  religions 
here  as  in  America.  This  is  extraor- 
dinary !  for  the  circumstances  of  the 
two  countries  are  very  different.  In 
America  there  is  no  established  reli- 
gion. The  law,  though  it  compels  ev- 
ery man  to  contribute  a  certain  pro- 
portion to  the  support  of  some  religious 
teacher,  leaves  it  to  the  discretion  of 
each  individual  to  appropriate  liis  quota 
to  whatsoever  sect  may  please  him  best, 
Where  such  is  the  law,  it  is  not  siu-- 
prising  that  there  should  be  a  great  va- 
riety of  doctrine.  But  in  England, 
where  all  must  pay  tithes  to  the  parson, 
whether  they  attend  his  pceaching  or 
not,  it  affords  an  indubitable  mark  of 
the  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  the  re- 
ligious feeling  that  distinguishes  this 
country,  to  see  so  many  sects,  for  con- 
science-sake, su})porting  ministers  of 
their  own  by  additional  voluntar}'  con- 
tributions. I  like  the  notion  of  the 
Quaker  lady,  who  defended  the  varieties 
of  faith  by  asking,  wh^J^'there  might  not 
be  as  many  roads  Lo  Heaven  as  there 
are  mansions  in  Heaven  ?  So  long,  at 
least,  as  none  of  them  diverge  out  of 
the  great  highway  of  Christianity,  so 
longasthey  retain  their  Christian  name, 
we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  to  en- 
quire into  the  sirname  of  their  sect. 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,  who  appointed  it 
to  be  recorded  on  his  tombstone,  that 
.he  was  the  author  of  this  sentence, 
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Disputandi  pruritus  ecclsice  scabies — 
the  itch  for  disputaiion  is  the  disgrace 
of  the  Church — and  who  was  a  great 
enemy  to  religious  disputes,  used  to  put 
a  stop  to  all  such  useless  wranglings  by 
well-timed  repartees,  two  of  which 
seem  particularly  deserving  of  remem- 
brance. To  a  Protestant  bigot,  who 
asked  him  whether  it  was  possible  that 
a  Papist  could  be  saved,  he  answered, 
"  What  is  that  to  thee  ?  You  may  be 
saved  without  knowing  that.  Look  to 
yourself."'  To  a  Popish  bigot,  who 
jeeringly  asked  him  where  his  religion 
was  to  be  found  before  the  time  of  Lu- 
ther ;  he  immediately  replied,  '•  Where 
yours  is  not  to  be  found  at  all — in  the 
written  word  of  God."  While  there 
is  quite  as  much  schism,  there  Is  per- 
haps more  fanaticism  in  England  than 
in  America.  The  mad-houses  teem 
Vt'ith  unhappy  persons  belonging  to 
that  gloomy  school  which  seems  to  take 
a  perverse  delight  in  racking  the  sense 
of  Scripture  beyond  its  true  intent ;  so 
that,  instead  of  sucking  milk,  they 
squeeze  blood  out  of  it.  I  heard  at  St. 
Luke's,  that,  at  the  period  of  Joanna 
Southcott's  phrenzy,  there  were  a  con- 
siderable number  of  her  disciples  ad- 
mitted as  patients.  Such,  however, 
are  the  rank  weeds  that  will  always 
spring  up,  even  in  the  richest  soils ;  and 
perhaps  the  cause  of  real  religion  has 
been  strenalhened  by  the  exertions 
which  have  been  called  into  action  a- 
gainst  them.  One  of  the  great  won- 
ders of  the  present  day  is  the  establish- 
ment of  "  The  Pible  Society,"  the  ram- 
ifications of  which  extend  to  alj  coun- 
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tries.  T>y  their  extraordinary  efforts 
tiie  Bible  has  been  translated  into  sixty- 
three  different  languages,  and  the  Apos- 
tles— endowed  as  it  were  afresh  with 
the  gift  of  tongues — havebeen  circulat- 
ted  through  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  world.  There  is  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
on  foot  which  can  no  longer  be  repress- 
ed, and  the  happiness  of  mankind  will 
depend  upon  the  direction  which  shall 
be  given  to  it.  However  great  the 
good  which  this  society  may  have  a- 
chieved,  it  has  not  been  without  a  cer- 
tain alloy  of  evil,  which  was  suggested 
as  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Charles  the 
First,  by  a  cjuaint  old  writer,  whose 
authority  on  such  a  subject  ought  to 
have  great  weight.  "  The  design  may 
be  good  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  Bible 
to  so  small  a  volume,  partly  to  make  it 
the  more  portable  in  men's  pockets, 
and  partly  to  bring  down  the  price,  so 
that  the  poor  may  better  compass  the 
purchase.  But  know  that  vilis  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  in  the^rsf  sense,  signili- 
eth  what  is  cheap  ;  in  the  second  setise 
what  is  6rt.se.  And  thus  the  small  price 
of  the  J>ible  hath  caused  the  small  priz- 
ing of  the  Bible."' 

*****  What  a  different  ani- 
mal an  Englishman  is  at  home  and  a- 
broad  !  Abroad,  he  cannot  move  a  step 
without  abusing  every  thing  and  every 
body,  while  he  sings  an  everlasting  lo 
Pesan  in  praise  of  Old  England ;  at 
home,  he  rails,  with  ecjuai  violence,  at 
all  the  customs  and  institutions  of  his 
own  country.  At  home  he  is  a  lover 
of  liberty,  and  an  advocate  for  the  e- 
qual  rights  of  mankind;  abroad,  he 
acts,  like  the  Roman  proconsuls  in  their 
provinces,  as  if  the  greatest  part  of  the 
human  species  were  brought  into  the 
world  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  wait 
upon  his  pleasure.  In  lighter  matters, 
too,  the  distinction  is  equally  striking. 
Abroad  he  is  an  indefatigable  sight-seer, 
and  will  not  pass  through  the  obscurest 
town  without  an  accurate  scrutiny  of 
ever}'  thing  that  a  laqvais  de  place  can 
point  out  to  his  notice ; — at  home  he 
toses  entirely  this  thirst  for  informa- 
tion, and  I  verily  believe  there  are  ma- 
ny Englishmen  who  have  lived  half 
their  lives  in  London,  and  yet  know 
less  of  its  curiositie-  than  they  do  of 
Rome,  Athens,  or  Thebes.     An  Enjr- 


lish  friend,  who  has  visited  three  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  called  on  me  this 
morning  just  as  I  was  sitting  out  upon 
my  daily  pilgrimage,  and  upon  my  ap- 
plying to  him  to  direct  me  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  worthiest  objects  of  curios- 
ity, he  candidly  acknowledged  that, 
excepting  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
Tower,  the  British  Museiun,  and  Exe- 
ter Change,  which  he  had  been  taken 
to  see  as  a  school-boy,  he  had  never 
devoted  a  single  morning  to  the  exam- 
ination of  London.  •'  Come  then," 
said  I,  "  you  shall  accompany  me  to- 
day ;" — and  so  off  we  set.  For  tlite 
first  time  in  his  life  he  saw;  St.  Paul's; 
for  though  he  had  often  looked  at  it 
through  the  fog  of  1-  leet  street,  he  had 
never  surveyed  it  in  all  its  details  with 
the  attention  which  so  noble  a  structure 
deserves.  St.  Pauls  is  only  second  to 
St.  Peter's ;  and  in  comparing  them 
we  must  not  forget  what  the  English 
with  justice  boast  of — that  while  it  re- 
quired 12  architects,  19  popes,  and  145 
years  to  complete  the  building  of  St. 
Peter's,  St.  Paul's  was  began  and  fin- 
ished in  the  short  space  of  35  years, 
under  one  Bishop,  Dr.  Campton,  and 
b}^  one  architect,  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
who  laid  the  first  stone  in  the  year 
1675,  and  lived  to  see  the  last  stone  of 
the  lantern  placed  by  the  hands  of  his 
son,  in  the  year  1710.  Wren,  the  son 
of  the  architect,  in  his  '•  Parentalia" 
relates,  that  "  in  the  beginning  of  the 
new  works  of  St.  Faurs,  an  incident 
was  taken  notice  of  by  some  people 
as  a  memorable  omen,  when  Sir  Chris- 
topher in  person  had  set  out,  upon  the 
place,  the  dimensions  of  the  great 
dome,  and  fixed  upon  the  centre,  a 
common  labourer  was  ordered  to  bring 
a  flat  stone  from  the  heaps  of  rubbish, 
(such  as  should  first  come  to  hand)  to 
be  laid  for  a  mark  and  direction  to  the 
masons  ;  the  stone,  which  was  imme- 
diately brought  and  laid  down  for  that 
purpose,  happened  to  be  a  piece  of  a 
grave  stone,  with  nothing  remaining  of 
the  inscription  but  this  simple  word  in 
largecapitals— RESURGAM."  This 
accidental  hint  suggested  to  Sir  Chris- 
topher the  idea  of  the  Phoenix,  which 
he  placed  on  the  south  portico,  with 
the  same  word  inscribed  beneath  it. 
Nothing  seems  more  difficult  than  to 
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get  at  the  dimensions  of  churches  accu- 
rately ;  and  indeed  the  knowledge  is 
not  worth  the  difficulty.  Scarcely  any 
two  writers  agree  in  their  compara- 
tive statements  of  St.  Peter's  and  St. 
Paul's.  Wren's  "  Parentalia"  and 
Pennant's  "■  London," — both  works  of 
authority — are  directly  at  issue  on  al- 
most every  point  of  admeasurement. 
W'iiere  then  is  a  poor  traveller  to  look 
for  the  truth  ? 

If  the  outside  of  St.  Paul's  is  inferi- 
or to  St.  Peter's,  the  inside  is  more  so. 
As  we  traversed  the  dreary  dirty  aisles, 
— "  every  thing  about  them  denoting  a 
careless  desolation," — we  thought  of 
the  difference  of  care  and  culture  which 
the  Roman  tem})le  receives  from  its 
Catholic  guardians.  The  monuments 
are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  a  disgrace 
to  the  church  ; — mere  lumps  of  ma- 
sonry, and  fit  only  for  the  lime-kiln. 
One  of  the  exceptions  is  buried  in  the 
vauhs  below, — Dr.  Donne  in  his  sluoud. 
A  short  time  before  his  death  he  dress- 
ed himself  in  that  funeral  habit,  and 
shutting  his  eyes  like  a  departed  per- 
son, was  drawn  in  that  attitude  by  a 
skilful  painter ;  and  this  drawing  serv- 
ed as  a  pattern  for  the  tomb.  Tiie 
monument  might  be  raised  to  the  light 
of  day  at  a  trifling  expense ;  but  it 
seems  that  no  part  of  tlie  revenues  of 
the  church  are  to  be  expended  for  its 
decoration.  Here  too  is  buried  the 
flower  of  chivalry — Sir  Philip  Sidney; 
and  here  you  are  shev^n  the  cofFm  of 
the  great  English  Admiral  Nelson,  the 
glory  of  their  navy; — but  characters 
like  Sidney  and  Nelson  belong  to  man- 
kind in  general  :  and  no  inhabitant  of 
any  country  can  look  without  some  in- 
ward stirrings  of  emotion  upon  the 
mortal  remains  of  departed  heroism. 
Here,  also,  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the 
same  vaults,  beneath  a  common  flag- 
stone, are  interred  the  remains  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren ;  and  on  the  wall 
above  is  an  inscription  written  by  his 
son,  concluding  with  the  following 
words,  which,  however,  have  no  ap- 
propriateness in  the  dark  hole  vvhere 
they  are  placed  : — 

Lector,  si  monumentum  requiris, 
Circumspice. 
The  founder  of  the  fabric  surely  merit- 
ed a   more   conspicuous   record  of  his 


name  and  honours.  Why  should  not 
the  "'•afier-LhoughC^  which  his  son  has 
given  in  the  "  l^arentalia,"*  be  suitably 
engraved,  and  occupy  its  proper  place 
under  the  great  dome  ? 

Lector,  si  tumulum  requiris, 

Despice. 

Ti  monumentunij 

CiRCUMSPICK. 

*  *  *  *  I  have  been  much  inter- 
ested dming  my  residence  in  London 
by  vishing  different  places  of  educa- 
tion. I  have  already  explored  West- 
minster and  the  Charter-house,'  and  I 
hope  soon  to  make  excursions  to  Laton 
and  Harrow. 

The  Hell  system  of  instruction  is 
established  at  the  Charter-house  ;  but 
however  well  adapted  this  plan  may  be 
for  communicating  quickly  and  gener- 
ally the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge, 
it  seems  very  ill- calculated  for  the  high- 
er branches  of  education.  I  have 
heard  the  extraordinary  success  of  the 
Charter-house  scholars  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  adduced  to  prove  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  mode  of  teaching ;  but 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  this  success  has 
been  rather  in  spite  of  the  system,  than 
in  consequence  of  it,  and  that  it  may 
with  justice  be  attributed  to  the  ability 
of  the  present  masters,  and  to  their  un- 
wearied exertions  to  supply,  by  private 
lessons  these  deficiencies  which  must 
necessarily  be  inseparable  from  a  sys- 
tem of  nmtual  instruction  amongst  the 
boys  themselves.  But  the  peculiar  ex- 
cellence of  the  Charter-house,  in  my 
estimation,  consists  in  its  rejection  of 
corporal  punishment.  Will  it  be  be- 
lieved, that  in  the  year  1821,  the  com- 
mon practice  in  the  public  schools 
of  England,  is  to  subject  the  scholars 
of  all  ages,  from  nine  to  nineteen,  to 
the  daily  infliction  of  a  species  of  chas- 
tisement, at  which  decency  revolts,  and 
common  sense  is  shocked.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment has  been  often  agitated.  There 
are  many  who  contend,  from  the  mix- 
ture in  the  composition  of  our  nature, 
that  while  there  is  a  portion  of  man  to 
be  instructed,  there  is  something  also  of 
the  brute  to  be  chastised.  This  is 
surely  a  wrong  view  of  the  subject, 
^or  we  find  tlie  fiercest  and  most  un- 
j.ractable  of  the  brute  creation  are  ta» 
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med  and  taught,  not  by  bloAvs  and  vio- 
lence but  by  a  patient  perseverance  in 
the  mild  aits  of  persuasion.  I  cannot 
believe  that  there  is  any  human  being 
so  much  more  untractable  than  the 
brutes,  as  to  be  governable  on'I^'  b}'  the 
fear  of  the  lash.  But,  however  this 
be,  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  by  the 
warmest  advocates  of  the  birch,  that 
the  rod  ou[!:ht  to  be  confined  to  that 
early  age,  when  the  child  is  unable  to 
comprehend  a  better  argument  :  or,  if 
ever  resorted  to  afterwards,  that  it 
should  be  limited  to  such  offences  as 
may  seem  to  deserve  a  degrading  and 
disgraceful  punisliment.  Solomon's 
memorable  apothegm,  which  the  child 
may  '•■  me  tliat  is  yet  unborn,"  suffi- 
ciently defines  the  0.7-e  marked  out  for 
this  mode  of  correction,  and  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  his  maxim  is  ad- 
dressed to  jjarcnts,  whose  feelings 
may  fairly  be  touched  to  mitigate  a  too 
literal  interpretation  of  his  meaning. 
In  England,  however,  it  is  not  to  the 
age  of  froward  infancy,  nor  to  flagrant 
derelictions  of  morality,  that  the  in- 
fliction of  the  rod  is  confined.  It  is 
the  regular,  orthodox,  established  dis- 
cipline ;  and  whole  schools,  from  the 
highest  class  to  the  lowest,  are  daily 
and  hourly  stripped,  exposed,  and  flog- 
ged, by  dozen.  So  much,  indeed,  is 
it  taken  for  granted  that  no  merit  can 
ensure  an  escape  from  all  share  of  fla- 
gellation, that  I  am  told,  hirrh  forms  a 
regular  item  in  the  yearly  cliarge  for 
the  education  of  every  boy  v/ho  is  sent 
to  Eton. 

The  consequences  of  persevering  in 
this  system  ot  flogging,  have  been,  in 
some  instances,  melancholy  enough. 
It  is  only  a  short  time  ago  that  a  schol- 
ar of  Westminster,  belonging  to  the 
highest  class,  cut  his  throat,  out  of 
shame  at  having  been  subjected  to 
what  he  considered  so  ignominious  a 
humiliation  :  and  though  the  act  of 
suicide  was  incomplete,  it  was  quite 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  effect  produced 
by  the  punishment  upon  the  mind  of 
the  sufferer.  There  has  since  been  a 
more  fatal  catastrophe  at  the  same  sem- 
inary ;  though  it  is  not  equally  certain 
that  this  was  connected  with  the  same 
cause.  Noth'ng  shews  more  strong- 
ly the  difficulty  of  changing  long-estab- 


lished customs,  than  the  continuance  of 
such  a  system  of  scholastic  discipline 
to  the  present  time.  As  long  as  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  elo- 
quent South,  in  a  sermon  composed 
ex])ressly  to  be  preached  before  the 
King  at  a  school  meeting  in  Westmin- 
ster-abbey, pours  out  a  torrent  of  re- 
prehension on  this  subject,  which,  if 
preaching  could  ever  effect  any  thing, 
must  long  since  have  led  to  some  refor- 
mation in  this  particular.  After  doubt- 
ing whether  there  may  not  be  some 
natures,  in  which  "  austerity'^  must  be 
used,  he  proceeds : — "  But  how  to  do 
this  discreetly,  and  to  the  benefit  of 
him  who  is  so  unhappy  as  to  need  it, 
requires,  in  my  poor  opinion,  a  greater 
skill,  judgment,  and  experience,  than 
the  world  generally  imagines,  and 
than,  I  am  sure,  most  masters  of  schools 
can  pretend  to  be  masters  of — I  mean 
those  Plagosi  OihiJii, those  execution- 
ers rather  than  instructors  of  youth  ; 
persons  fitter  to  lay  about  them  in  a 
coach  or  a  cart,  or  to  discipline  boys 
before  a  Spartan  altar,  or  rather  upon 
it,  than  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  a 
Christian  school.  I  should  give  those 
pedagogical  Jehus  the  same  advice 
which  the  poet  says  Phoebus  gave  his 
son  Fhaeton — parverestinudis.  Stripes 
and  blows  are  the  last  and  basest  reme- 
dy, and  scarce  ever  fit  to  be  used  but 
upon  such  as  have  their  brains  in  their 
backs  ;  and  have  souls  so  dull  and  stu- 
pid, as  to  serve  for  little  else  but  to 
keep  their  bodies  from  putrefaction. 

"  Let  not  the  punishment  of  the  bo- 
dy be  so  managed  as  to  make  a  wound 
wliich  shall  rankle  and  fester  in  the 
soul ;  that  is,  let  not  children  whom 
Nature  itself  would  bear  up  by  an  in- 
nate generous  principle  of  emulation, 
be  exposed  to  the  scorn  and  contempt 
of  their  equals  and  emulators.  For 
this  is,  instead  of  rods,  to  chastise  them 
with  scorpions  ;  and  it  is  the  most  di- 
rect way  to  stupefy  and  besot,  and 
make  them  utterly  regardless  of 
themselves,  and  all  that  is  praise-  wor- 
thy, besides  that  it  v/ill  leave  on  their 
minds  such  inward  regrets  as  are  never 
to  be  qualified  or  worn  ofi"." 

And  yet  such  is  the  force  of  habit, 

that  in  a  large   company,  where  this 

•  subject  was  lately  discussed,  I  could 
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scarcely  get  a  single  individual  to  sym- 
pathise with  the  feelings  of  indignation 
which  I  endeavoured  to  express  ; — on 
the  contrary,  flogging  seemed  to  be  in 
in  their  eyes  a  right  merry  sort  of  pro- 
ceeding ;  and  Ensign  Northington, 
with  the  stereotyped  marks  of  his 
"  Homo,^'  was  quoted  and  cheered  by 
those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  as  if  a  good  story  were  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  a  solid  argriment. 

It  is  really  edifying,  after  witnessing 
their  own  practices,  to  hear  the  Eng- 
lish scoff  at  the  obliquities  of  other  na- 
tions, and  put  themselves  forward  as 
the  leaders  and  enlighteners  of  Chris- 
tendom. The  fact  is,  there  is  no  coun- 
try where  improvement  wins  its  way 
with  slower  progress  against  the  invet- 
erate opposhion  of  ignorance  and  pre- 
judice. They  seem  yet  to  be  scarcely 
convinced,  in  spite  of  the  example  of 
other  nations,  that  the  disciphne  of  an 
army  can  be  maintained  v/ithout  the 
constant  flaying  alive  of  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  soldiers,  "  pour  cncoura- 
ger  les  autres.'^  It  is  but  the  other 
day  that  they  ventured  to  repeal  the 
established  law  which  subjected  wo- 
men ^  horresco  referens  }  to  be  naked- 
ly and  publicly  whipped  in  the  open 
marketplace  by  the  common  execu- 
tioner. Whatever  progress  they  have 
made  in  civilization  and  improvement, 
is  due  to  the  persevering  efforts  of  en- 
terprising individuals,  who  have  pur- 
sued their  object  through  all  obstacles 
with  enthusiastic  and  unabating  ardour. 
And  yet  how  often  have  the  benevo- 
lent designs  of  such  men  been  defeat- 
ed !  Mr.  Grattan  devoted  the  latter 
half  of  his  life  to  the  emancipation  of 
the  Catholics  from  the  oppression  of  a 
set  of   statutes,  than  which,   without 


going  so  far  as  my  own  country  for  an 
object  of  comparison,  nothing  more  il- 
liberal and  intolerant  can  be  found  in 
any  code  in  Europe  : — and  he  devoted 
his  life  in  vain.  Almost  all  that  Sir 
Samuel  Komilly  was  allowed  to  efl'ect 
in  the  amelioration  of  the  criminal  law, 
was  the  alteration  of  the  sentence  for 
high  treason  ;  and  even  this  solitary 
victory  was  not  achieved  without  a 
hard  contest.  There  were  found,  even 
in  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
persons  to  speak  and  vote  for  the  re- 
tention of  the  established  usage,  though 
the  barbarous  indecency  of  the  sen- 
tence (which  would  scarcely  be  be- 
lieved by  those  who  have  not  turned  to 
the  State  Trials)  is  such  as  a  nation  of 
savages  might  well  be  ashamed  to  ex- 
ecute. Nay,  at  last,  when  the  altera- 
tion could  no  longer  be  entirely  resist- 
ed, the  opposing  party  contrived,  in 
the  very  moment  of  triumph,  to  throw 
in  "  some  changes  of  vexation,  that  it 
might  lose  some  colour ;"  so  that, 
though  the  "  bloody  bones''  part  of 
the  ceremony  was  abolished,  the  "  raw 
head''  was,  by  their  efforts,  retained. 
Mr.  Wilberforce  enjoys  the  rare  good 
fortune  of  living  to  witness  the  success 
of  his  efforts  against  the  slave-trade ; 
but  before  the  English  indulge  in  such 
bitter  vituperations  against  us  for  sanc- 
tioning the  use  of  negro  slaves,  a  prac- 
tice which  we  do  not  attempt  to  defend, 
but  seek  only  to  excuse  on  the  plea  of 
''  res  duraet  regni  novitas," — let  them 
remember  the  relentless  opposition 
which  was  made  in  their  own  parlia- 
ment to  its  abolition  in  their  colonies, 
and  let  them  not  forget  till  how  very 
late  in  the  day  the  same  practice  exist- 
ed even  in  their  own  island. 
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THE    COT    IN    TKE    GI.E.V. 

Oh  !  'tis  not  the  star  of  the  evening-  o'ertopping 

With  fairy  bright  radiance  the  dim  azure  hill, 
The  green  forests  far  up  the  wide  valley  sloping-, 

The  gleam  of  the  lake,  or  the  sonnd  "of  the  rill, 
That  tempt  me  at  twilight  to  wander  thus  lone'.v, 

So  far  from  the  din  and  bustle  of  men  ; 
A  magic,  a  magic,  that  charms  for  me  only. 

Surrounds  with  its  halo  yon  cot  in  the  glen  ! 
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How  sweet,  far  remote  from  all  tumult  and  danger, 

It  were,  in  this  valley  to  pass  the  long  year, 
In  friendship  and  peace  lift  the  latch  to  the  stranger, 

And  chase  off  the  anguish  of  pale  sorrow's  tear  ! 
To  roam  out  at  morn,  when  the  young  sun  is  shining, 

When  birds  are  awake,  and  flocks  bleat  in  the  pen ; 
And  to  catch  his  last  beams,  with  my  loved  one  reclining 

In  the  bower,  by  the  side  of  yon  cot  in  the  glen. 

Oh  !  Mary,  thou  know'st  not  how  often  a  pleasure 

In  crowds  thy  soft  image  hath  given  to  my  heart ! 
Like  the  spirit  that  wanders  beside  buried  treasure, 

My  steps  ever  lead  to  the  spot  where  thou  art  : 
Oh  !  soon  may  the  day  come — if  come  it  will  ever ! — 

The  brightest  and  best  in  futurity's  ken. 
When  fate  may  ordain  us  no  longer  to  sever, 

Sweet  girl  of  my  heart,  from  the  cot  in  the  glen  \ 


THE    CORONATION. 


X  HAVE  seen  the  Coronation,  and 
never  did  I  witness  a  si^ht  so  mag- 
nificent— so  august — so  sublime.  If 
ever  the  exclamation  of  '^  hcec  olim  me- 
minisse  juvabiC  can  be  applicable,  it 
must  be  to  a  spectacle  like  this,  which, 
by  eclipsing  the  future  as  well  as  the 
past,  has  condensed  the  wonders  of  a 
whole  life  in  one  absorbing  moment, 
and  given  me  reason  to  be  thankful 
that  my  existence  was  made  contempo- 
raneous with  such  a  surpassing  display 
of  glory  and  splendour.  So  far  from 
seeking  to  aggrandise  what  I  have  seen, 
even  if  that  were  possible,  by  any  in- 
flation of  language,  I  have  purposely 
abstained,  during  several  daj's,  from 
any  attempt  at  description,  in  order 
that  some  portion  of  my  enthusiasm 
might  be  suifered  to  evaporate  ;  and 
yet  even  now,  I  feel  the  necessity  of 
perpetually  keeping  my  pen  below  the 
level  of  my  feelings,  lest  I  should  be 
suspected  of  intemperate  exaggeration. 
In  all  sincerity  of  heart  I  may  say,  that 
I  unaffectedly  pity  those  who.  from  any 
inexcuseable  considerations  of  interest, 
or  the  more  justifiable  causes  of  com- 
pulsory absence,  have  been  debarred 
from  sharing  the  intense  gratification 
which  I  have  experienced.  Exhibi- 
tions of  this  nature  are  rare,  and  a 
concurrence  of  circumstances  united 
to  give  interest  and  magnificence  to  the 
present,  which  may  never  be  again 
combined.  The  previous  night,  by  its 
serene  splendour,  seemed  anxious  to  do 
honour  to  the  approaching  gorgeous- 
ness.      One  would  liave  thought  that  it 


was  a  court-day  in  heaven,  and  that  all 
its  nobility  were  present,  sparkling  in 
their  stars,  and  coronets  and  girdles  of 
light  ;  while  imagination  easily  con- 
verted the  milky  way  into  a  cluster  of 
radiant  courtiers  gathering  around  the 
throne  from  which  their  splendours 
were  derived.  Morning  laegan  to 
dawn  with  a  calm  loveliness,  which 
rather  confirmed  than  dissipated  these 
floating  delusions  of  the  mind.  From 
the  gallery  where  I  had  procured  a  seat 
I  saw  the  stars  gradually  "  'gin  to  pale 
their  inefi'ectual  fires,"  until  none  re- 
mained visible  but  Dian's  crescent,  slow- 
ly changing  its  hue  from  gold  to  silver, 
and  the  sparkling  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Amora,  Lucifer,  who,  by  his  reluctant 
twinklings,  seemed  strugghng  for  a  lit- 
tle longer  existence,  that  he  might  catch 
one  glimpse  of  the  approaching  mag- 
nificence. Already  were  the  eastern 
skies  steeped  in  a  faint  grey  light,  in- 
terspersed with  streaks  of  pale  green, 
while  fresh  flushes  of  a  rosier  hue  came 
every  moment  flooding  up  from  beneath 
the  horizon,  and  a  breeze,  sent  forward 
as  the  herald  of  the  sun,  presently 
wafted  around  me  such  a  gush  of  crim- 
son radiance,  that  I  felt  (to  use  the  on- 
ly poetical  expression  of  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins)  as  if  the  morning  "  on 
the  wings  of  winds  came  flying  ali 
abroad."     Behold,  I  exclaimed, 

"ttie  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountains'  top  ;" 

and  I  was  endeavouring  to  recollect 
Tasso's  beautiful  description  of  sun- 
rise, when  tlie  increasing  charms  of  the 
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day -break  compelled  me  to  concentrate 
all  my  faculties  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  scene  with  which  I  was  sur- 
rounded. 

The  gallery  where  I  had  taken  my 
station  was  a  terrace  which  overhangs 
the  Lake  of  Chede,  opposite  to  Mont 
Blanc  ;  and  he  who  from  this  point 
has  seen  the  sun  rise,  and  shower  its 
glories  upon  the  romantic  and  stupen- 
dous wonders  with  which  he  is  encom- 
passed, will  not  marvel  that  I  shrink 
from  the  hopeless  attempt  of  its  des- 
cription. It  is  a  spectacle  to  be  felt, 
not  painted.  Amid  the  solitude  of 
those  gigantic  and  sublime  regions 
there  is  something  peculiarly  impres- 
sive in  witnessing  the  magnificence  of 
Nature,  as  she  silently  performs  her 
unerring  evolutions  ;  and  the  heart  of 
man,  feehng  itself  in  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  omnipotence,  tmns  with  in- 
stinctive reverence  to  its  Creator.  But 
let  me  resume  my  narrative  of  the 
Coronation — not  of  a  poor  fleeting  mor- 
tal like  ourselves,  but  of  that  glorious 
King  coeval  with  the  world,  and  to  en- 
dure till  the  great  globe  itself  shtdl 
crumble  and  dissolve  ;  of  that  truly 
legitimate  Sovereign,  who  alone  can 
plead  divine  right  for  his  enthrone- 
ment, since  the  Almighty  has  planted 
his  feet  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  lifted  his  head  above  the  clouds  : — 
of  tliat  Monarch  of  the  mountains,  who 
indeed  deserves  the  appellation  of  Ma- 
jesty— Mont  Blanc.  It'  I  cannot  say, 
in  newspaper  phraseolog}-,  that  t'le 
morning  was  ushered  in  with  the  ring- 
ing of  bells,  I  may  affirm,  that  ten 
thousand  were  waving  to  and  fro  in  the 
breezes  of  Heaven,  for  the  lilies  of  the 
Valley,  and  the  hyacinths,  and  the  blue- 
bells, and  the  wild  flowers,  were  all 
nodding  their  down-looking  cups  at  the 
earth  ;  and  who  shall  say  that  they 
were  not  melodious  with  a  music  in- 
audible to  human  ears,  although  fraught 
with  harmonious  vibrations  for  the  in- 
numerable insects  who  were  recreating 
themselves  beneath  their  pendent  bel- 
fries ?  No  daughter  of  earth,  however 
fair  or  noble,  would  have  been  pre- 
sumptuous enough  to  aspire  to  the 
honoiu-  of  strewing  flowers  on  this  au- 
gust occasion,  for  a  heavenly  florist  had 
fashioned  tliem  with  his  hand,  and  per- 


fumed them  with  his  breath,  and  Flora 
scattered  them  spontaneously  from  her 
lap  as  she  walked  along  the  valleys. 
By  the  same  mighty  hand  was  per- 
formed the  ceremony  of  the  anointing ; 
and  as  I  saw  the  dews  of  heaven  glit- 
tering in  the  dawning  light,  while  they 
fell  upon  the  head  of  the  mountain,  I 
exclaimed,  '^  Here,  indeed,  is  a  mo- 
narch who  may,  without  impiety,  be 
termed  the  Lord's  anointed."  Burst- 
ing forth  from  a  pavilion  of  crimson 
and  gold  clouds,  the  sun  now  threw  his 
full  eflulgence  upon  the  lofty  forehead 
of  Mont  Blanc  ;  and  the  Glaciers,  and 
the  rocks  of  red  porphyry  and  granite, 
and  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  and  that 
sea  of  diamonds,  the  Mer  de  Glace, 
gradually  became  clothed  in  gorgeous 
robes  of  light.  As  I  contemplated  the 
sea-green  pyramids  of  ice  that  sur- 
rounded Mont  Blanc,  each,  as  it  be- 
came tipped  with  sun-light,  appearing 
to  put  on  its  coronet  of  sparkling  silver, 
methought  there  never  had  been  so 
grand  a  potentate,  encircled  with  such 
splendid  nobility  and  courtiers.  Nor 
did  the  great  Hall  in  which  they  were 
assembled  appear  unworthy  of  its  ten- 
ants ;  for  as  it  had  not  been  built  by 
hands,  so  neither  was  it  limited  by  hu- 
man powers,  possessing  only  the  walls 
of  the  horizon  for  its  boundaries,  and 
having  for  its  roof  the  azure  vault  of 
heaven,  painted  with  vari-coloured 
clouds,  and  illuminated  by  the  glorious? 
and  flaming  sun.  From  the  tops  of 
the  surrounding  heights,  various  stripes 
of  purple  clouds,  laced  with  light,  as- 
sumed the  appearance  of  flags  and  ban- 
ners floating  in  the  air  in  honour  of  the 
joyous  day  :  but  my  attention  was  more 
particularly  directed  to  two  hovering 
masses  of  darker  hue,  which  majesti- 
cally descending  from  heaven  towards 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  at  length 
deposited  the'r  burthen  upon  its  head 
in  the  form  of  a  crr.wn  of  snow,  which 
an  electric  flash  instantly  lighted  up 
with  intolerable  splendour,  v/hile  a  loud 
peal  of  thunder  gave  notice  to  all  the 
world  that  the  ceremony  of  Coronation 
had  been  accomplished.  Alps  and 
Apennines  ••  rebellow'd  to  the  roar ;" 
every  mountain  opening  its  deep  toned 
throat,  and  shouting  out  the  jo3^ful  in- 
telligence to  its  neijlibour,  until  aftfr 
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countless  hollow  and  more  hollow  re- 
verberations, the  sound  died  away  in 
the  distance  of  immeasurable  space. 

Nor  was  the  banquet  wanting  to 
complete  this  august  festival,  for  as 
my  eye  roamed  over  the  fertile  plains 
and  valleys  commanded  by  the  emi- 
nence on  which  I  stood,  1  found  that 
He  who  owns  the  cattle  on  a  thousand 
hills  had  covered  them  with  corn,  and 
fruits,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  honey, 
spreading  out  a  perpetually  renewed 
feast  for  whole  nations,  dififusing,  at 
the  same  time,  odoars  and  perfumes  on 
every  side,  and  recreating  the  ears  of 
the  guests  with  the  mingled  harmony  of 
piping-birds,  melodious  v/inds,  rustling 
woods,  the  gushing  of  cascades,  and 
the  tinkling  of  innumerable  rills. — 
Again  I  turned  my  looks  towards  Mont 
Blanc,  and  lo  !  a  huge  avalanche,  de- 
taching itself  from  its  summit,  came 
thundering  down  into  the  valley  below, 
making  earth  shake  with  the  concus- 
sion. "  Behold,"  I  exclaimed,  "  He 
who  overthroweth  the  horse  and  his 
rider,  hath  sent  his  Champion  to  chal- 
lenge all  the  world  ;"  and  at  this  mo- 
ment a  smaller  portion,  which  had 
brffken  away  from  the  falling  mass, 
came  leaping  towards  me,  and  shivered 
itself  into  a  cloud  of  snow  beneath,  as 
if  the  tremendous  Champion  had 
thrown  down  his  gauntlet  at  my  feet. 
Overcome  with  awe  and  wonder,  I 
shrunk  into  myself,  and  as  the  rocks, 
and  caverns,  and  mountains  round 
echoed  to  the  roar  of  the  falling  ava- 
lanche, methought  they  hailed  the  Cor- 
onation of  their  monarch,  and  shouting 
with  a  thousand  voices,  made  the  whole 
welkin  ring  to  their  acclamations  of 
Mont  Blanc!  Mont  Blanc!  Mont 
Blanc ! 


Since  witnessing  this  most  impres- 
sive scene,  I  have  read  an  account  of 
the  Coronation  of  "  an  island  monarch 
throned  in  the  west,"  with  all  its  cir- 
cumstantial detail  of  Dukes,  JNiarques- 
ses.  Earls,  Viscounts,  and  Knights  in 
their  ermine  robes,  Kings  at  Arms,  and 
Heralds  in  their  gewgaw  coats,  and 
Bishops  in  the  pomp  of  pontificals.with 
the  parade  of  gold  spurs,  ewers,  maces, 
swords,  sceptres,  crowns,  balls,  and 
crosses  :  but  when  I  compared  it  with 
the  stupendous  exhibition  of  nature 
which  I  had  so  lately  beheld,  tlie  whole 
sunk  into  insignificance  :  nor  could  I 
suppress  a  smile  of  pity  as  I  shared  the 
feeling  with  which  Xerxes  contem- 
plated his  mighty  armament,  and  re- 
flected that,  in  a  few  fleeting  years,  the 
whole  of  all  this  human  pride,  with  the 
soldiers  and  horses  that  paraded  around 
it,  and  the  multitude  that  huzzaed  with- 
out, would  be  converted  into  dust ;  the 
haughtiest  of  the  nobles  lying  an  out- 
stretched corpse  in  a  dark  and  silent 
vault,  with  nothing  of  his  earthly  splen- 
dour left  but  the  empty  trappings  and 
escutcheons  which,  in  mockery  of  the 
lofty  titles  with  which  it  is  inscribed, 
will  hang  mouldering  upon  his  cofiin. 
The  ceremony  will  not,  however,  have 
been  unavailing,  if  it  shall  have  awak- 
ened reflections  of  this  nature  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  contributed  to  it, 
and  have  impressed  upon  their  hearts 
the  truth  of  Shirley's  noble  lines,  in  the 
contention  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses  : — 

"  The  glories  of  our  earthly  state 

Are  shadows,  n  t  substantial  things  ; 
There  is  no  armour  against  fate, 

Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  kings  : — >• 
Sceptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down. 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade." 


THE    HARF.       A   7  ALK.      BY    C.  T.  KORNEIJ.* 

'T^HE  secretary  Sellner  had  begun  to  of  their  attachment.       Time  and  expe- 

tasle  the  fiprsteprin^   of  happiness  rience,  widmut  diminishin'r  ih-- ardour, 

with    his  yoiithful  bride.      Th^ir  anion  had  confirmed  the  permanence,  of   their 

was    not  founded    on   that   vague   and  mtumd  sentimetits.        It  via-<  long  sitice 

evanescent   passion    which    often    lives  they  discovered  that  they  were    formed 

and  dies  almost  in  the  same  moment —  for  e;u-h  other,  bm  want  of  fortune  im- 

sympathy  and  esteem  formed   tlie  basis  posed  the  necessity  of  a  tedious  proba- 

*  Addressed  to  such  as  believe  in  the  agency  of  Spirits. 
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tion  ;  till  Sellner,  by  obtaining  the  pa-     slumber,    from    which    she  avvol<e    no 
lent  tor  a  piaie,    tound  himsell'  in  pos-     enure  ,  and  vvti  n  tiie  clock  was  sinking 
ses'^ion  ot   an  easy  coin  pete  nee,  and   on     nine,    it    was    observed    tliat    she    had 
thv'  loilowiiig  Sunday  uiouglii  htxne  in     t>reathed    her    last.         I  he    a^^onies    of 
trinmph    his  long-beirothed    brnle.      A     StMhier    may  be  n:ore  easily    conceived 
succession    ol     cereiDonious     visits    fur     than  described  :     dnriug   some  day^    it 
some    weeks   engrossed  many  ol   those     aj.peared   (ionittinl    whether    he   Wwuld 
hours    thai   the    yuung    couple    would     survive;     and   when,  alter    a    conhue- 
have   d"voied  to   each    other.     But  no     ment  of  some  weeks,  he  was  at   length 
sooner   was  this  onerous  duty  fuitilled,     permitted    to    leave    bis   chamber,    the 
than  they  eagerly  escaped  trom   the  in-     powers    of    youth     seemed    paralysed, 
trusion    ol     society    lo    their    delicious     iiis    limbs    were    enfeebled,   his    Irame 
solitude;   and  the  fine  summer  evenings     emaciated,  and  he  sunk  into  a  stale   of 
were  but  loo  short  for  plans  and  antic-     stupor,  from  which  he  was   only  to  be 
ipations    ol    future    felicity.       Sellner's     roused  by  the   bitterness  of  griel.      To 
fluie  and  Josephine's  harp  filled  up  the     this  poignant  anguish  succeeded  a  fixed 
intervals     ot    conversation,  and     wiih     melancholy;    a  deep  sorrow   couseera- 
their    harmonious    unison     seemed    to     ted    the    memory    of   his  belovt-d  :   her 
sound  ttie  prelude  to    many  succeeding     apartment    remained    precisely    in    the 
years  ol  bliss  and  concord.     One  even-     state  in  which  it  hud  been   left   previous 
ing  when  Josephine  had  played  loiig.-r     to  her  deaih  ; — on    the   woik-taiile   lay 
than  usual,  she  suddenly  complained  of     her    unfinished    task;     the    harp  stood 
head-aclie  :   she   had,    in    reality,  risen     in  its  accustomed  nook,  untouched  and 
with    this    symptom    of    indisposition,     silent;   every  night   Sellner    went   in  a 
but  concealed  it  from  her  anxious  hus-    sort  of  pilgrimage   to  the  sanctuary    of 
band  ;     naturally    susceptible    of    ner-     liis  love,   and  taking  his  flute,  breathed 
yous   complaints,   the   attention    which     forth,   in  deep  |.-lainlive  tones,   his    fer- 
she  had  lent  to  music,  and  the  emotions     vent  aspirations  for  the  cherished  shade, 
it  excited    in    her    delicate    frame,    had     He  was   thus    standing    in  Jo'-epliiae's 
increased  a  slight  indisposition  to  fever,    apartment,    lost   in     thought,    when   a 
and  she    was    now   evidently   ill.      A     broad  gleain  of  moonliglit    fell   on  the 
physician    was  called  in,   who   so   little    open  window,  and  from  the  neigh>»our- 
anticipated  danger  that  he   promised  a    ing  tower  the  watchman  proclaimed  the 
cure  on  the  morrow.     But  alter  a  night    ninth   hour;     at     this    moment,  as  if 
spent    in   delirium,  her   disorder     was    touched  by    some    invisible  spirit,  the 
pronounced    a    nervous    fever,    which     harp  was  heard  to  respoiid    to   his  Hute 
completely  baffled    the  efforts   of  med-    in    perfect    unison.      Thunderstruck   at 
ical   skill,  and   on  the    ninth  day    was    this  prodigy,  Sellner  suspended  his  flute, 
confessed   mortal.       Josephine    herself    and  the  harp   became  silent ;    he  thea 
was  perfectly  sensible  of  her  approach-     began,  with  deep  emotion,  Josephine's 
ing  dissolution,  and  with  mild  resigna-    favourite  air,  when  the  harp  resumed 
tion  submitted  to  her  fate,  its  melodious   vibrations,  thrilling  with 

Addressing  her  husband,  for  the  last  ecstasy.  At  this  confirmation  of  his 
time,  she  exclaimed  : — "  My  dear  Ed-  hopes  he  sunk  on  the  ground,  no  longer 
ward.  Heaven  can  witness  it  is  with  doubting  the  presence  of  the  belovtd 
unutterable  regret  that  I  depart  from  spirit ;  and  whilst  he  opened  his  arms 
this  lair  world,  where  I  have  found  to  clasp  her  to  his  breast,  he  seemed  to 
with  thee  a  state  of  supreme  felicity;  drink  in  the  breath  of  spring,  and  a 
but  though  I  am  no  longer  permitted  lo  pale  glimmering  light  flitted  before  his 
live  in  those  arms,  doubt  not  that  thy  eyes.  "  I  know  thee,  blessed  S[)irit," 
faittiful  Josephine  shall  still  hover  round  exclaimed  the  bewildered  Sellner, 
thee,  and  as  a  guardian-angel  encircle  "thou  didst  promise  to  hover  round  my 
thte  till  we  meet  again."  She  had  steps,  to  encircle  me  with  thy  immorial 
scarcely  uttered  these  words  when  she  love.  Tbou  hast  redeemed  thy  word  ; 
sunk  on  her  pillow,  and  soon  fell  into  a  it  is  thy  breath  that  glows  on  my  lios  • 
K        ATHfi^EUfil  VOfc.  iO. 
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I  feel  myself  surrounded  by  thy  pres- 
ence." With  rapturous  emotion  he 
snatched  the  flute,  and  the  harp  again 
responded,  but  gradually  its  tones  be- 
came softer,  till  the  melodious  murmurs 
ceased,  and  all  again  was  silent.  Sell- 
ner's  leeble  Srame  was  completely  disor- 
dered by  these  tumuhuous  emotions; 
when  he  threw  himsi^lf  on  his  bed  it 
was  only  to  rave  deliriously  of  the  harp : 
after  a  sleepless  night  he  rose  only  to 
anticipate  ti>e  renewal  of  his  errsotions  ; 
•with  unspeakable  impatience  he  awaited 
the  return  of  evening,  when  he  again 
repaired  to  Josephine's  apartment, 
where,  as  before,  when  the  clock  struck 
nine,  the  harp  began  to  play,  in  con- 
cert with  the  flute,  and  prolonged  its 
melodious  accompaniment  till  the  tonf»d 
gradually  subsided  to  a  faint  and  tremu- 
lous vibration,  and  all  again  was  silent. 
Exhausted  by  this  second  trial,  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  Sellner  tottered  to 
his  chamtier,  where  the  visible  alteration 
in  his  appearance  excited  so  much 
alarm,  that  the  physician  was  again 
called  in,  who,  with  sorrow  and  dis- 
may, detected  aggravated  symptoms  of 
the  fever  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to 
Josephine  ;  and  so  rdpid  was  its  pro- 
gress that  in  two  days  the  patient's  fate 
appeared  inevitable.  Se'lner  became 
more  composed,  and  revealed  to  the 
physician  the  secret  of  his  late  mysteri- 
ous communications,  avowing  his  be- 
lief that  he  should  not  survive  tlie  ap- 
proaching evening.  No  arguments 
could    remove  from    his  mind  this  fatal 


presage  ;  as  the  day  declined,  it  gained 
strength  ;  and  he  earnestly  entreated, 
as  a  last  request,  to  be  conveyed  to 
Josephine's  apartment.  The  prayer 
was  granted.  Sellner  no  sooner  reach- 
ed the  well-known  spot  than  he  gazed 
with  ineffable  satisfaction  on  every  ob- 
ject endeared  by  affectionate  remem- 
brance. 

The  evening  hour  advanced  ;  he  dis- 
missed all  his  attendants,  the  physician 
alone  remaining  in  the  apartment. 
When  the  clock  struck  nine  Sellner's 
countenance  was  suddenly  illumined, 
the  glow  of  hope  and  pleasure  flushed 
his  wan  cheeks,  and  he  passionately 
exclaimed — "  Josephine,  greet  me  once 
more  at  parting,  that  I  may  overcome 
the  pangs  of  death,"  At  these  words 
the  harp  breathed  forth  a  strain  ol  ju- 
bilee, a  sudden  gleam  of  light  waved 
round  the  dying  inan,  who,  on  behold- 
ing the  sign,  exclaimed — "  I  come,  I 
come,  to  thee,"  and  sunk  senseless  oa 
the  couch.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  as- 
tonished physician  hastened  to  his  as- 
sistance, and  he  too  late  discovered  that 
life  had  yielded  in  the  conflict.  It  was 
long  before  he  could  bring  himself  to 
divulge  the  mysterious  circumstances 
which  had  preceded  Sellner's  dissolu- 
tion ;  but  once,  in  a  moment  of  confi- 
dence, he  was  insensibly  led  to  make 
the  detail  to  a  few  intimate  friends,  and 
finally  produced  the  harp,  which  he 
had  appropriated  to  himself  as  a  legcay 
from  the  dead. — New.  Moii. 
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The  North  American  Luminary,  1st  July,  4/96. 


A  CELEBRATED  professor  of 
chemistry  has  discovered  a  method 
of  composing  and  decomposing  the  sur- 
romiding  atmosphere,  so  that  any  far- 
mer can,  with  the  greatest  facility,  and 
at  a  small  expense,  avert  rain,  or  pro- 
duce it  in  any  quantity  necessary  for 
the  perfection  of  his  crops.  The  pro- 
fessor recently  dispelled  the  clouds  over 
the  city  of  New  York  and  its  suburbs 
for  the  space  of  a  week,  converting  the 
Gold;  dajjxp  weather  of  our  winter  int^ 


a  clear  and  comparatively  warm  sea- 
son. By  this  useful  contrivance,  any 
mariner  may  allay  the  violence  of  a 
hurricane,  or  give  the  wind  the  direc- 
tion and  degree  of  force  best  suited  to 
the  objects  of  his  voyage. 


The  corporation  of  Baltimore  have 
subscribed  a  sum  for  erecting  one  of 
the  newly-invented  telescopes.  It  is 
to  be  liberally  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  all  the  citizens,  so  that  the  meanest 
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mechanic  may  amiise  himself  in  his 
leisure  moments  by  viewing  the  differ- 
ent occupations  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  moon.  The  effect  of  this  inven- 
tion upon  morals  is  beyond  all  calcula- 
tion. The  labouring  classes  now  give 
up  the  enjoyment  of  spirituous  liquors 
for  the  superior  pleasure  of  contemplat- 
ing the  wonders  which  this  invention 
exposes  to  the  human  senses. 


The  army  of  the  northern  states  will 
take  the  field  against  that  of  the  south- 
ern provinces  early  next  spring.  The 
principal  northern  force  will  consist  of 
1,490,000  picked  troops.  General 
Congreve's  new  mechanical  cannon 
was  tried  last  week  at  the  siege  of  Geor- 
gia. It  discharged  in  one  hour  1120 
balls,  each  weighing  five  hundred 
weight.  The  distance  of  the  objects 
fired  at  was  eleven  miles,  and  so  per- 
fect was  the  engine,  that  the  whole  of 
these  balls  were  lodged  in  a  space  of 
twenty  feet  square. 


According  to  the  census  just  taken  by 
the  order  of  government,  the  population 
of  New  York  amounts  to  4,892,568 
souls,  that  of  Philadeljihia  to  4,98 1 ,947, 
and  the  population  of  Washington,  our 
capital,  exceeds  six  millions  and  a  half. 


Our  celebrated  travellers  Dr.  Clarke 
and  Baron  Humbold  have  just  arrived 
from  their  researches  into  two  of  the 
countries  of  ancient  Europe.  By  means 
of  a  new  invention.  Dr.  Clarke  crossed 
the  Atlantic  in  seven  days.  lie  sailed 
up  the  ancient  river  Thames,  to  a  spot 
which  our  antiquaries  are  now  agreed 
must  be  the  site  of  the  once  renowned 
city  of  London,  but  not  a  vestige  of 
human  habitation  remained.  There 
existed  the  mutilated  portion  of  a  gra- 
nite arch,  which  Dr.  Clarke  conceived 
might  be  the  last  remains  of  the  once- 
celebrated  bridge  of  Waterloo,*  The 
Doctor  proceeded  fui-ther  up  the  river, 
to  an  elevated  situation  on  the  left 
bank,  which  commanded  a  view  of 
savage  but  delightful  scenery.  This 
our  antiquary  conjectm'ed  might  be  the 


ancient  Richmond  Hill,  but  he  could 
not  procure  a  single  coin,  or  discover 
any  one  object  of  antiquarian  research. 
Our  traveller  was  extremely  desirous  of 
ascending  the  river  yet  higher,  in  order 
to  reach  the  ancient  W  indsor,  once  the 
proud  abode  of  Enjiland's  monarchs, 
but  he  was  so  amioyed  by  the  tribes  of 
savages,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to 
proceed.  Dr.  Clarke  intends  next 
year  to  renew  his  travels  in  this  once 
glorious  and  now  almost  forgotten  isl- 
and ;  and  he  will  take  with  him  a  body 
of  five  and  twenty  of  the  United  States' 
troops,  which  will  effectually  repel  any 
force  that  the  savage  inhabitants  can 
bring  against  him. 

Our  traveller   Baron  Humbold   di- 
rected his  researches  to  France.     He 
discovered  the  mouth  of  the   ancient 
river  Seine,  and  attempted  to  ascend  as 
far  as  the  site  of  the  once-famed  city  of 
Paris,  but  he  found  the  river  entirely 
choaked  with  weeds  ;  and  after  he  had 
proceeded     about    thirt}'    miles,     the 
stream  became  a  mei'e  muddy  brook. 
The  baron,  however,  found  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  country  so  inoffensive  and 
communicative,that  he  proceeded  to  his 
object  by  land,  protected  only  by  two 
ervants  and  three  American  sailors. 
The   people  could   give  the  baron   no 
information  whatever,  but  seemed   by 
far  more  ignorant  than  the  savages  of 
England  ;     making  up  for  this  igno- 
rance, however,  by   a  cheerfulness  of 
disposition  at   once  admirable  and   ri- 
diculous.    These  poor  barbarians  ap- 
peared   fond  to  excess  of  decorating* 
their  heads  and   bodies   with   feathers 
and  sldns  dyed  in  the  most  gaudy  and 
varied  colours.     The  baron  observed 
numberless  groups  of  these  people  using 
the  most  ridiculous  grimaces,  and  twist- 
ing the  body  into  a  dozen  ridiculous  at- 
titudes.    They  then  began  to  dance, 
an  exercise  which  they  seemed  so  at- 
tached to,  that  it  appeared  to  be  their 
only  recreation.     The  musical  instru- 
ment to  which  these    poor  creatures 
v/ere  so  fond  of  jumping  and  dancing, 
was  about  two  feet  long,  and  consisted 
of  a  hollow  body,  with  a  solid  handle 


*  The  origin  of  this  name  of  Waterloo  is  now  irrecoverably  lost,  unless  it  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  terms  water  low,  or  \ovi  water,  the  bridge  perhaps  having-  been  built  at  a  spot 
of  less  depth  than  the  contiguous  paits  of  the  river. 
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of  about  the  same  length,  and  curved  at 
the  extremity.  It  had  four  strings,  ex- 
tendmg  from  the  extremity  of  the  lian- 
dle,  beyond  the  middle  of  the  instru- 
ment itself,  and  being  held  between  the 
chin  and  the  collar-bone  by  the  left 
hand,  was  played  on  by  the  right  with 
a  bent  stick,  curved  at  the  two  ends, 
being  drawn  together  witli  horse-hair. 
1  his  we  have  no  doubt  is  some  species 
or  description  of  that  instmment  so 
celebrated  amongst  the  Europeans  be- 
tween the  sixteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries  under  tlie  name  of  fiddle  or 
violin  :  for  the  ^'ociety  of  Antiquarians, 
in  their  last  report,  have  given  it  as 
their  decided  opinion  that  the  ancient 
fiddle,  viola,  violin,  violincello,  and 
bass  viol,  were  merely  different  kinds 
of  the  same  instrument ;  and  they  very 
ably  refute  Dr.  Camden's  conjecture 
that  the  violin  of  ancient  Europe  was 
an  instrument  of  parchment  and  bells, 
played  upon  by  the  knuckles. —  Vide 
Reports  of  the  Antiquarian  Society 
of  New  York. folio,  voLl7S3, p.SGO* 

The  late  voyage  of  Professor  Wan- 
derhagen  to  the  moon  took  up  a  space 
of  nearly  seven  months,  but  the  pre- 
sent expedition,  it  is  expected,  will 
take  up  much  less  time.  The  body  of 
the  balloon  will  be  filled  with  the  new 
gas  discovered  by  our  chemist  Dr. 
vEtherly,  and  which  is  800  times  light- 
er than  the  lightest  gas  known  to  the 
ancient  Europeans.  The  body  of  this 
balloon  will  not  be  circular,  but  a  poly- 
gon, of  an  infinity  of  angles,  and  at 
each  angle  a  pair  of  wings,  all  of  which 
are  worked  with  the  greatest  precision 
and  facility,  by  the  most  simple  but 
beautiful  machinery.  These  wings  at 
once  create  a  draft,  and  determine  the 
direction  of  the  air  at  the  will  of  the 
aeronaut,  whose  balloon  is  easily  steer- 
ed by  a  newly- constructed  air  rudder. 
The  boat  of  the  balloon  will  contain 
twenty-five  persons,  and  provisions  for 
a  twelvemonth.  This  boat  has  two 
immense  self  acting  wings,  which,  like 
a  bird's,  condense  the  air  underneath 
the  boat  so  as  to  assist  in  supporting 


the  machine.  The  boat  itself  will  be 
covered  with  a  paste  made  of  the  es- 
sence of  cork,  as  a  non-conductor  of 
heat ;  and  Professor  Wanderhagen, 
having  suffered  so  much  from  the  cold 
in  his  previous  voyage,  will  provide 
himself  with  a  store  of  the  "  condensed 
essence  of  caloric,"  a  cubic  inch  of 
which  will  keep  up  a  brilliant  light  and  an 
intense  heat  for  four  and  twenty  hours. 


The  new  mechanical  steam-coach 
left  I'hiladelphici  at  eight  in  the  eve- 
ning of  the  3d  ultimo,  and  arrived  at 
Parrysburg,  Greenland,  at  noon  on  the 
5th,  a  distance  of  893  miles  in  40 
hours.  It  carried  eighteen  in,  and 
twenty-seven  outside  passengers,  be- 
sides a  great  cjuantit}'  of  luggage. 


By  the  method  of  instruction  v/hich 
has  been  followed  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies by  the  professors  of  our  various 
universities,  a  gentleman  is  made  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  literature,' 
philosophy,  and  the  sciences,  in  less 
than  two  years ;  but  according  to  the 
new  plan  proposed  by  Professor  Swift, 
the  same  perfection  of  knowledge  may 
be  acquired  in  less  than  twelve  months. 


Advertisement  — Shortly  will  be  pub- 
lished, price  two  dollars,  The  Com- 
plete Farmer ;  shewing  the  art  by 
which  the  earth  is  made  to  produce 
four  crops  in  the  year,  and  the  crops 
preserved  from  any  possibility  of  inju- 
ry by  season  or  weather. 


In  the  press,  and  shortl}'^  will  be 
published,  price  one  dollar,  A  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Patent  Safety  Machine,  by 
means  of  which  Dr.  Boreum  descended 
thro'  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  and  dis- 
covered the  cause  of  volcanic  eruptions. 


The  present  maturity  of  the  medical 
science  is  beautifully  displayed  by  the 
last  report  of  our  (College  of  Ph^^sicians. 
By  the  assistance  of  the  optical  glasses 
which  enable  us  to  perceive  minutely 
all  the  most  secret  fimctions  of  the  ani- 
mal ceconomy,  and  the  perfect  state  of 


*  The  ancient  fiddle,  with  its  cognomen,  or  monosyllable  prjefixture,  was,  we  fancy,  a 
low  instrument,  very  generally  played  upon  hy  the  vulgar.  Professor  Von  Helmont  con- 
ceives it  to  have  been  not  a  stringed,  but  a  wind  instrument ;  but  this  is  little  more  thaa 
conjecture. 
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the  various  sciences  relating  to  medi- 
cine, the  modern  physician  is  not  only 
able  to  recover  the  huinan  body  from 
the  various  attacks  of  disease,  but  he  is 
able  to  anticipate  its  causes,  and  to 
prevent  its  approach  to  a  degree  of 
moral  certainty.  But  more  even  than 
this  can  be  effected  by  the  magic  of 
modern  science.  The  physician  can 
prolong  life  to  treble  that  time  which 
was  formerly  considered  its  natural  pe- 
riod of  duration,  eind  can  at  once  ren- 
der the  human  body  secure  from  dis- 
ease and  free  from  deformity.  Those 
medicines  wliich  whh  infallible  security 
either  totally  prevent,  or  if  not  applied 
in  time  for  prevention,  v.ill  rapidlv 
cure  the  gout,  stone,  phthisis,  pulmona- 
hs,  and  other  disorders,  are  now  known 
to  all.  But,  does  Nature  make  us  fee- 
ble and  diminutive,  the  physician  cal- 
culates the  means  by  which  he  can  ef- 
fect the  accretion  of  particles  to  the  va- 
rious parts  of  our  bodies,  and  thus  ren- 
der his  patient  perfect  in  symmetry. 
If  our  teeth  are  not  to  the  model  of  per- 
fection, they  can  be  extracted  without 
pain,  and  by  taking  those  elements  of 
which  by  analysis  teeth  are  found  to  be 
composed,  they  may  be  regenerated, 
and  during  their  growth  they  can  be 
formed  to  the  standard  of  ideal  beauty. 
Is  our  vision  imperfect,  the  medicines 
which  are  found  to  affect  the  size  and 
colour  of  our  eyes  are  applied,  and  in  a 
week  those  organs  are  both  beautiful 
and  of  perfect  operation.  Thus  are 
we  brought  to  a  state  free  from  disease, 
a  state  of  longevity,  in  which  our  form 
and  features  have  no  model  but  that 
formed  by  our  ideas  of  perfection  and 
beauty. 

The  manner  in  v/hich  the  numerous 
productions  of  the  earth  are  now  ex- 
changed between  man  and  man.  is  beau- 
tiful from  the  simplicity  of  its  cause,  and 
from  the  effect  it  has  upon  lumian  hap- 
piness. It  was  a  plausible  theory 
amongst  the  ancients,  that  a  statesman 
of  wisdom  should  sit  in  his  closet  as  in 
a  focus  of  knowledge,  to  which  should 
be  brought  all  the  returns  of  custom- 
houses, with  the  various  reports  and 
data  of  commerce — that.weighing  these 
in  the  balance  of  wisdom,  he  should  be 
able  to  instruct  corporate    bodi^  as 


well  as  individuals,  as  to  the  various 
channels  into  which  their  capital  and 
industry  should  flow.  From  hence 
had  arisen  commercial  treaties,  boun- 
ties, drawbacks,  imposts,  licenses,  &c. 
until  the  simple  principles  of  trade 
were  lost  in  the  most  complex  and  ab- 
surd systems  of  commercial  polity. 
But  the  experience  of  ages  has  at  length 
proved  what  the  speculations  of  inge- 
nious men  had  previously  advanced, 
and  man  is  now  ver}^  properly  left  to 
direct  his  capital  and  labour  according 
to  his  own  knowledge  and  discretion. 
Is  it  not  the  height  of  impertinence  for 
a  statesman  to  say  to  him  who  enters  a 
commercial  city  for  the  purpose  of 
trade,  "  Sir,  you  shall  not  employ  your 
capital  according  to  your  own  know- 
ledge and  experience,  but  according  to 
my  conceptions  of  commerce :  jou 
want  to  trade  to  the  West ;  I  think  it 
better  that  trade  should  flow  to  the 
East,  and  I  have  therefore  laid  heavy 
duties,  and  even  prohibitions  upon 
western  trade,  whilst  I  will  encourage 
eastern  trade  by  drawbacks,  bounties, 
and  special  immunities  ?"  Thus  every 
thing  was  forced  out  of  its  natural  chan- 
nel, and  every  country  may  be  said  to 
have  been  in  a  sort  of  peaceful  siejje. 
Now  things  are  left  to  their  own  level. 
The  common  principles  of  demand  and 
supply  are  now  acknowledged  to  regu- 
late markets  much  better  than  legisla- 
torial calculations  and  interference. — 
Human  necessities  and  the  common 
principles  of  our  nature  are  found  to 
constitute  the  best  barometers  of  com- 
mercial poIic3\  and  individuals  are  per- 
mitted to  trade  with  their  wealth,  ac- 
cording to  their .  own  knowledge  and 
calculations.  Thus  we  have  no  cir- 
cuitous channels  of  communication — 
no  licensing — bonding — no  unloading 
to  load  again,  no  entering  one  port  as 
a  passport  into  another,  no  waste  of  la- 
bour ;  man  freely  exchanges  with  man, 
and  tlie  bounties  of  Ffovidence  are  dif- 
fused over  tlie  whole  earth. 


Last  year,  no  less  than  734  vessels 
sailed  from  Alaska,  and  the  western 
coast  of  America,  through  the  channels 
separating  America  from  North  Geor- 
gia and  Greenland.  It  is  curious  to 
reflect  that  the  vc;y  existence  of  such  f^. 
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passage  was  a  problem  of  difficult  so- 
lution to  the  Europeans  from  tlie  ]  6th 
to  the  19th  centuries.  This  was  then 
called  the  North-west  passage,  and  was 
first  discovered  by  a  navigator  of  great 
celebrity  amongst  the  ancient  English  ; 
but  whether  his  name  was  Parry  or 
Croker  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain, from  the  imperfect  state  of  our  re- 
cords at  that  period. 


The  Honourable  Mr.  Northerly,  we 
understand,  intends  to  take  his  lady 
and  their  children  in  their  yacht  this 
summer  to  traverse  the  North  Pole. 


A  chemist,  deeply  read  in  the  scien- 
ces of  the  middle  ages,  (the  18th  and 
lyth  centuries  of  the  Christian  sera) 
assures  us  that  the  English  men  of  sci- 


ence about  the  year  1800,  plumed 
themselves  nmch  upon  their  discover- 
ing the  means  of  making  brilliant  lights 
by  reflectors,  and  the  different  gases  of 
oil  and  coal  burnt  in  various  descrip- 
tions of  lamps.  How  these  pigmies 
would  have  hid  their  diminished  heads, 
could  they  have  foreseen  our  present 
perfection  in  lighting  the  atmosphere, 
by  exciting  attraction  and  motion 
among  the  constituent  particles  of  light 
and  heat.  The  aerometer  of  New 
York,  at  a  trifling  expense,  produces  a 
light  in  the  atmosphere  equal  to  the 
brightest  moon-shine.  So  that  dark- 
ness is  unknown  to  the  moderns,  and 
we  experience  onl}'  the  gradations  be- 
tween the  light  of  the  moon  and  that 
of  the  Sim. — Neto  Monthhj,  Aug. 


DISCOVERY    OF    THE    XORTII-WEST    MAGNETIC    POLE. 


Mr.  Urban, 

UCH  useful  discussion  has  arisen  in 
consefjuence  of  the  dissertations  on 
the  interesting  science  of  Ma<rneiism  and 
Variation,  inserted  in  your  Magazine  :  and 
in  all  instances,  the  reasoning  and  sugges- 
tions alluded  to  have  experienced  the  mark- 
ed approbation  of  characters  eminent  for 
their  knowledge  of  a  subject  rendered  ex- 
tremely prominent  by  the  recent  brilliant 
discovery  of  a  Korlh-west  Magnetic  Pole. 

The  above-mentioned  papers  on  magnetic 
■variation  having  been  published  previously 
to  the  appearance  of  the  valuable  works  of 
Captain  Parry  and  Mr.Fisher,  some  farther 
thoughts  necessarily  arise  from  a  due  con- 
sideration of  statements  and  opinions  there- 
in contained  ;  and  such  remarks  as  are  of- 
fered are  made  with  the  best,  of  views,  viz. 
that  of  calling  the  attention  of  men  who  have 
equally  the  power  and  inclination  to  pro- 
mote objects  of  public  utility. 

Voyages  of  discovery,  and  travels,are  na- 
tionally undertaken  on  three  principles,  at 
once  creditable,  legitimate,  and  laudable. 
On  the  first,  the  Deity  is  honoured  by  the 
humble,  but  hazardous  efforts  of  his  crea- 
tures, to  discover  the  extent  of  His  wonder- 
ful works  here  on  earth,  ^and  the  nature  of 
uneducated  man  under  the  varying  aspect 
of  climate  and  seasons  :  and  that  too  with 
the  noble  ultimate  view  of  ameliorating  his 
condition,  by  conferring  the  benefits  of 
knowledge,  and  the  blessings  of  religion. 
On  the  second  principle,  the  discoveries  of 
enterprising  mariners  and  travellers  can 
alone  (as  in  the  present  instance)  enable  us 
to  advance  certain  sciences  which  require 
experiments  of  a  delicate  description  to  be 
made,  and  observations  of  an  accurate  na- 
ture to  be    talien,  in   opposite,    and  unfre- 


quented parts  of  the  world.  The  third  prin- 
ciple, sanctioning  di.stant  research  by  sea 
and  land,  or  that  of  forwarding  the  interest 
of  commerce  and  arts,  may  not  be  less  com- 
mendable ;  as  thereby  civilization  and  the 
comforts  of  life  are  materially  benefited,  and 
human  happiness  consequently  increased. 

If  the  two  voyages  of  discovery  in  search 
of  a  North-west  passage  into  the  North  Pa- 
cific, or  Eastern  Ocean,  should  not  attain 
that  object,  they  will  prove  of  incalculable 
value  in  ultimately  establishing,  on  sure  and 
fixed  scientific  principles,  the  wonderful 
rulei  or  rationale  of  the  variation  of  theMag- 
netic  Needle  ;  provided  we  avail  ourselves 
skilfully  of  the  means  furnished  by  the  dar- 
ing and  so  far  successful  enterprise  of  men 
of  consummate  courage  and  perseverance, 
amidst  appalling  difficulties,  and  trials  al- 
most superhuman. 

Though  currents  and  other  circumstances 
sufficiently  evince  the  existence  of  a  North- 
west Passage,  it  would  appear,  from  the  ac- 
counts before  us,  there  cannot  be  a  hope  of 
accomplishing  it  in  the  parallel  of  the  new- 
ly-discovered Georgian  Islands.  In  your 
Magazine,  it  was  recommended  to  attempt 
to  effect  a  passage  into  theHyperboreanSea, 
out  of  Repulse  Bay,  at  the  North  extremity 
of  Hudson's  Bay  ;  and  there,  at  this  mo- 
ment, the  discovery  ships  are  making  such 
attempt.  This  dreary  and  inhospitable  coast 
runs  nearly  East  and  West,  about  the  par- 
allel of  70°,  and  between  90  and  160  of  W, 
longitude,  to  Icy  Cape,  where  theAmerican 
coast  runs  South-south-west  of  Behring's 
Straits.  We  have  no  accounts  of  this  coast 
on  which  any  reliance  can  be  put  ;  and  if 
we  credit  such  as  wc  have,  the  Sea  in  these 
Northern  regions  is  constantly  frozen  up- 
It  appears  from  Cook's  Voyag-es,  that  eren 
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in  Slimmer  the  Sea  was  frozen  over  between 
the  Russian  and  American  coasts.  This 
slicws,  that  whatever  may  be  the  result  of 
tlie  present  attempt  to  the  East  or  West  of 
Southampton  Island,  there  cannot  remain 
the  slightest  hope  of  effecting  the  passage 
through  Behring's  Straits.  In  former  state- 
ments, there  was  some  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  passage  would  be  achieved  through 
the  Polar  Basin,  considerably  to  the  North- 
ward of  the  parallel  of  the  new  discoveries, 
with  the  disadvantage  of  a  longer  run  than 
by  the  usual  course.  If,  however,theXorth- 
west  Passage  can  be  made  along  the  North 
Coast  of  America,  as  now  attempting,  cer- 
tainly the  run  to  India,  and  especially  to 
China,  will  be  shorter  ;  but  in  such  case, 
the  risk,  hazard,  and  danger  would  be  con- 
stantly imminent.  Ships  so  situated  would 
be  liable  to  be  crushed  to  pieces  b}'  icebergs ; 
would  be  frequently  rendered  immoveable 
by  sudden  and  continued  congelations  of  the 
iee  ;  would  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year  be 
enveloped  in  darkness  ;  or  would  always 
have  the  greater  partof  theircrews  disabled 
by  intensity  of  cold,  and  imdergoing  the 
amputation  of  limbs  mortified  by  the  stop- 
page of  the  current  of  life. 

If  commerce  is  to  derive  benefit  from  any 
new  or  additional  productions  to  be  yielded 
by  these  unexplored  seas.islands, and  coasts, 
it  is  evident  that  the  Hyperborean  Coast  it- 
self, and  not  ships,  must  be  the  medium  of 
procuring  such  advantage.  It  is  probable 
that  sledges  may  travel  along  the  ice  on 
this  coast,  or  at  various  stations  on  it,  such 
as  Mackenzie's  River,  or  Copper-mineRiver 
(provided  wood  is  found  on,  or  can  be  float- 
ed down  to,  the  coast),  stout  siuall  vessels 
might  be  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ceeding Northward  among  (as  yet  undis- 
covered) islands,  in  favourable  seasons.  But 
this  is  under  a  supposition  that  incurred  ex- 
pence  would  be  more  than  defrayed  by  com- 
mercial returns. 

Having  premised  this  much,  I  come  now 
to  the  most  important  object  of  this  paper, 
and  paramount  to  every  other  consideration 
attached  to  the  subject.  If  no  other  advan- 
tage arose  from  the  present  Voyages  than 
the  recent  -discovery  of  a  North-west  Mag- 
netic Pole,  that  alone  is  so  valuable  to  Sci- 
ence in  establishing,  in  process  of  time,  a 
sure  theory  of  the  Magnetic  Variation,  so 
indispensable  for  nautical  purposes,  that  the 
best  thanks  of  the  country  are  due  to  the 
admiralty'  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which 
these  Voyages  have  been  directed.  In  giv- 
ing such  requisite  efficacy,  the  talents, 
knowledge,  and  general  information  of  that 
able  and  useful  character,  Mr.  Barrow,  have 
been  essentially  subservient. 

When  your  Number  for  January  was  pub- 
lished, it  « as  not  distinctly  known,  that 
among  the  Georgian  Islands,  the  movement 
of  a  balanced  needle  became  so  weak  and 
sluggish  as  to  be  nearly  annihilated  ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  magnetic  action  of  the  real  North 
Pole  of  the  Earth  became  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  Strong  anddiregt  attraction  *f 


the  North-west  Magnetic  Pole,  evidently 
situated  within  the  Earth,  and  in  a  site  very 
nearly  under  the  sea-surface  moved  over  by 
the  Discovery-ships.  For  centuries  have 
ingenious  philosophers  been  conjecturing 
the  existence  of  one  or  more  MagneticPoles, 
in  endeavouring  to  reduce  visible  effects  to 
causes,  and  to  form  theories,  if  not  demon- 
strable, at  least  plausible.  At  length,  to  the 
honour  of  the  Britsh  Nation,  the  first  in  arts, 
arms,  and  philanthropy,  all  doubt  and  un- 
certainty are  happily  removed  ;  and  by  pro- 
ceeding on  scientific  principles,  through  the 
medium  of  accurate  experiments,  the  com- 
plete establishment  of  a  theory  of  the  Mag- 
netic Variation  is  now  attainable.  The  con- 
tinued course  of  experiments  formerly  rec- 
ommended to  be  made  in  a  situiition  contig- 
uous to  the  Magnetic  Pole  will  not  be  practi- 
cable in  that  situation,  on  account  of  a 
strength  of  attraction  downwards,  so  great 
there  as  to  turn  the  needle  nearly  into  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  Pole,  an  effect  shown  to 
demonstration,  by  experiments  made  by 
means  of  powerful  magnets  acting  on  com- 
mon needles.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  requi- 
site series  of  experiments  cannot  be  efficient- 
ly made  near  the  site  of  the  newly-discov- 
ered Pole,  as  the  intensity  of  the  cold  there 
would  render  a  continuance  of  life  nearly 
impossible.  It  is  evident  that  the  Discovery- 
ships  crossed  a  meridian  under  which  this 
Pole,  and  the  North  Pole  of  the  Earth,  be- 
came in  one  and  the  same  vertical  plane. 
Here,  of  course,  there  would  be  no  varia- 
tion, as  the  needle  would  be  acted  on  by  both 
Poles  in  aline,  or  in  conjunction  with  its  po- 
sition. On  the  parallel  of  latitude  60°,  such 
line  of  no  variation  must  be  found  by  trial 
made  by  scientific,  persevering,  and  skilful 
men,  to  be  employed  for  this  very  important 
purpose.  These  men  must  travel  Westward 
from  Hudson's  Bay,  till  they,  by  accurate 
magnetic  observations,  find  themselves  in 
thii.  requisite  situation*.  Ilere,then,a  build- 
ing for  their  accommodation  should  be  erec- 
ted ;  and  a  smaller  one,devoid  of  iron,  must 
cover  a  meridian  accurately  laid  off,  accord- 
ing to  a  process  described  in  my  papers  on 
this  subject,  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions. Such  an  instrument  as  is  used  at  our 
Society's  rooms  must  be  applied  to  this  me- 
ridian, as  that  is  superior  in  construction  to 
that  used  by  me  for  similar  purposes, on  Su- 
matra, and  St.  Helena.  The  primary  and 
direct  object  in  view,  is  to  ascertain  by  three 
daily  observations,  the  decrease  of  variation, 
under  the  meridian,  in  order  to  arrive  ulti- 
mately at  the  law  of  movement  of  the  North- 
West  Magnetic  Pole,  either  round  the  Ter- 
restrial Pole,  on  a  parallel  of  latitude,  or 
otherwise  in  a  straight  line,  within  the  earth, 
and  between  two  points  in  its  parallel  of  po- 
sition.    This  motion  will   be  so  slow,  as    to 

*  From  the  supposed  position  of  the  Mag- 
netic Pole,  it  might  not  b:  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed inland,  Westward,  above  Jive  degrees, 
or  150  miles,  about  the  parallel  o/60^  JVorth 
lalitudi. 


so 
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require  a  series  of  years  to  arrive  at  the 
}3roper  scientific  conclusions  deducible  from 
such  requisite  experiments.  It  may  be  again 
urged,  that  such  a  magnetic  movement  is 
compatible  with  the  supposed  solidity  of  the 
earth.  I  refer  to  my  former  statement  on 
this  part  of  the  subject,  and  sueh  philoso- 
phers as  are  Christians  (and  the  most  able 
have  been  such),  I  refer  to  St.  Paul's  Epis- 
tle to  the  Ephesians,  chap.  iv.  verse  9.  It 
being  Jiighly  probable,  from  close  consider- 
ations of  the  variation  in  South  latitude, 
that  the  South-east  end  of  the  new  pole  has 
a  corresponding  movement  round  the  South 
pole  of  the  earth,  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend that  a  similar  scries  of  experiments 
be  made  on  the  South  side  of  New  Shetland, 
which  I  conjectu.'e  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  Southern  Thule,  in  longitude  30°  West, 
and  Qii^  South  latitude.  Similar  obsei-va- 
tions  ought  to  be  made  on  the  Island  of 
Desolation  in  latitude  49°  South,  and  longi- 
tude 70^  East ;  and  also  in  North  latitude, 
on  Spitzhergen  and  Nova  Zembla. 

Roval  patronage  and  munificence  could 
not  he  more  nobly  applied,  than  in  pursuits 
so  honourable  to  man,  and  beneficial  to  hu- 
man happiness.  Monarchs  or  men  thus 
occupied,  might  legitimately  say,"  Tentanda 
Tin  est,  qua  me  qiinqve,possim,  tollere  Immo, 
"Dictorque  virum  (rernm)  volitare  per  orn." 

If  in  time  it  became  ascertained  that  the 
?f.  W.  and  S.  E.  magnetic  poles  had  a  regu- 
lar movement  round  the  poles  of  the  globe, 
the  variation  and  all  its  anomalies  would  be 
accounted  for,  and  other  magnetic  pheno- 
mena, equally  surnrising  and  unaccounta- 
ble, would  be  reduced  to  a  certain  theory. — 
As  things  are,  we  observe   effects  which  we 


cannot  trace  to  any  satisfactory  cause.  I 
am  in  habits  of  collecting  facts  which  may, 
aided  by  the  observations  of  others,  lead  at 
some  future  period  to  legitimate  conclu- 
sions. I  try  all  bodies  of  iron  by  means  of 
a  sensitive  magnet,  and  find  in  them  pro- 
perties not  generally  understood.  I  find 
that  a  good  magnet  will  equally,  as  by  elec- 
tricity or  galvanisms,  impart  polarity  to 
needles,  by  mere  juxta-position.  I  have  ren- 
dered magnetic  three  pieces  of  wire, situated 
in  a  semi-circular  forni,opposite  to  the  poles 
of  a  powerful  magnet. — All  bars  stand- 
ing or  fixed  perpendicularly  (such  as  all 
iron  railings  in  streets,)  are  magnetic ; 
the  North  pole  being  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
South  at  the  top.  The  bottom  or  lower  parts 
of  all  common  chimney-grates  are  North, 
while  the  tops  are  South  poles.  The  iron 
handles  of  pumps  are  magnetic  ;  the  farthest 
out-end  being  a  North,  while  the  end  nearest 
to  the  pump  is  a  South  pole.  Large  weigh- 
ing weights  possess  polarity  ;  as  also  all 
iron  bars  for  sale  in  shops. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  uppermost 
part  or  top  of  the  iron  round  a  carriage- 
wheel  attracts  the  Korlh  end  of  a  magnet, 
and  is  consequently  a  South  pole,  while  the 
lower  part  of  the  same  iron  in  contact  with 
the  ground,  attracts  the  South  end  of  the 
needle,  and  is  therefore  a  North  pole.  Turn 
the  same  wheel  round  half  a  circle,  and  these 
poles  will  immediately  become  reversed. 

I  mention  these  few  out  of  many  experi- 
ments, in  order  to  induce  others  to  assist  in 
ascertaining  facts,wiiha  view  to  establishing 
what  is  now  wanting, — a  sure  Mau:netic  The- 
ory. Yours,  &:c.  John  Macdon ald. 
July  12, 1821. 


EPITH\IiVM!rM. 

By  Maj.  Parlhy. 


From  thv  coach  of  orient  pearl, 

From  thv  aml>er  halls  arise  ; 

Thv  banner.  Constancy,  unfurl, 

Serene  a?  cloudless  summer  skies. 

Thou,  whom  chaste  nymphs  delight  to  sing, 

Thy  hyacinth  ine  garland  bring  ; 

Nor  leave  the  sacred  mystic  ring, 

Apt  emblem  of  unfading  spring. 

Wake,  God  of  Love,  sinile  on  the  fair. 

And  crown  with  soft  delight  this  noble  pair. 


With  thee  bring  a  heavenly  guest, 
Modesty  in  russet  vest. 
Gently  leading  young  Desire 
Curbing  with  modest  look  his  fire  ; 
Till  half-alarm'd,  perchance  she  spy 
The  wandering  of  his  wanton  eye, 
And  smiling,  blushing  rosy  red, 
On  thy  bosom  hides  her  head. 
Wake,  God  of  Love,  protect  the  fair, 
And  crown,  with  rapture   crown,  this  noble 
pair. 


WRITTEN    0;\     UJRiVI\G    \r    MADEIRA. 


By  William  Meyrick. 


SJEE  at  length  indulgent  gales 
Gently  fill  our  SNvelling  sails. 
Swiftly  through  the  foamy  sea, 
Sii:'Ots  our  vessel  gallantly, 
Still  approaching,  as  she  Bies, 
W  armer  suns  and  brighter  skies. 
Winter  on  my  native  plains, 
Bobed  in  clouds  and  tempests  reigns  ; 
F>'nn'd  by  Zepyr's  gentle  wing, 
Here  I  breathe  the  balmy  spring  ; 


Yet,  fair  Isle,  thy  lovely  shades. 
Flowery  groves,  and  tranquil  glades  . 
Nor  yon  mountain's  pride  the  vine, 
Parent  of  delicious  wine. 
Mantling  o'er  its  craggy  side, 
Here  shall  tempt  me  to  abide  ; 
Still  my  native  plains  are  dear, 
Ail  my  joys  still  ceutre  there. 


(       81       ) 


ADDRESS    TO   THE    MUMMY    AT   BELZOTfl's   EXHIBITIOIV. 

And  thou  hast  walk'd  about  (how  strange  a  story  !) 
In  Thebes'  streets  three  thousand  years  ago, 

When  the  Memnonium  was  in  all  its  glory, 
And  Time  had  not  begun  to  overthrow 

Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupendous, 

Of  which  the  very  ruins  are  tremendous. 

Speak  !  for  thou  long  enough  hast  acted  Dummy, 
Thou  hast  a  tongue — come — let  us  hear  its  tune  ; 

Thou'rt  standing  on  thy  legs,  above-ground.  Mummy  ! 
Revisiting  the  glimpses  of  (he  moon, 

Not  like  thin  ghosts  or  disembodied  creatures. 

But  with  thy  bones  and  flesh,  and  limbs  and  features. 

Tell  us — for  doubtless  thou  canst  recollect. 
To  whom  should  we  assign  the  Sphinx's  fame  ; 

Was  Cheops  or  Cephrenes  architect 

Of  either  Pyramid  that  bears  his  name  .'' 

Is  Pompey's  Pillar  really  a  misnomer  ? 

Had  Thebes  a  hundred  gates,  as  sung  by  Homer  .'' 

Perhaps  thou  wert  a  Mason,  and  forbidden 

By  oath  to  tell  the  mysteries  of  thy  trade, — 
Then  say  what  secret  melodj'  was  hidden 

In  Memnon's  statue  which  at  sun-rise  play'd  ? 
Perhaps  thou  wert  a  Priest — if  so,  my  struggles 
Are  vain,  for  priestcraft  never  owns  its  juggles. 

Perchance  that  very  hand,  now  pinion'd  flat, 
Has  hob-a-nob'd  with  Pharaoh,  glass  to  glass  ; 

Or  dropp'd  a  halfpenny  in  Homer's  hat, 

Or  doff'd  thine  own  to  let  Queen  Dido  pass, 

Or  held,  by  Solomon's  own  invitation, 

A  torch  at  the  great  Temple's  dedication. 

I  need  not  ask  thee  if  that  hand,  when  arm'd, 
Has  any  Roman  soldier  maul'd  and  knuckled, 

For  thou  wert  dead,  and  buried,  and  embalm'd, 
Ere  Romulus  and  Remus  had  been  suckled  : — 

Antiquity  appears  to  have  begim 

Long  after  thy  primeval  race  was  run. 

Thou  could'st  develope,  if  that  wither'd  tongue 
Might  tell  us  what  those  sightless  orbs  have  seen. 

How  the  world  look'd  when  it  was  fresh  and  young. 
And  the  great  Deluge  still  had  left  it  green — 

Or  was  it  then  so  old  that  History's  pages 

Contain'd  no  record  of  its  early  ages  ? 

Still  silent,  incommunicative  elf .' 

Ai't  sworn  to  secrecy  ?  then  keep  thy  vows  ; 

But  prythee  tell  us  something  of  thyself. 
Reveal  the  secrets  of  thy  prison-house  ; 

Since  in  the  world  of  spirits  thou  hast  slumber'd, 

What  hast  thou  seen — what  strange  adventures  number'd  .' 

Since  first  thy  form  was  in  this  box  extended, 

We  have,  above-ground,  seen  some  strange  mutations  ; 

The  Roman  empire  has  begun  and  ended. 

New  worlds  have  risen — we  have  lost  old  nations, 

And  countless  kings  have  into  dust  been  humbled, 

While  not  a  fragment  of  thy  flesh  has  crumbled. 

Didst  thou  not  hear  the  pother  o'er  thy  head 
AVhen  the  great  Persian  conqueror  Cambyses 

March'd  armies  o'er  thy  tomb  with  thundering  tread, 
O'erthrew  Osiris,  Orus,  Apis,  Isis, 

And  shook  the  Pyramids  with  fear  and  wonder, 

When  the  gigantic  Memnon  feU  a»u»der  ? 
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If  tlie  tomb's  secrets  may  not  be  confess'd, 

The  nature  of"  thy  private  life  unfold  : — 
A  heart  has  throbb'd  beneath  that  leathern  breast, 

And  tears  adown  that  dusty  cheek  have  roll'd  : — 
Have  children  climb'd  those  knees,  and  kiss'd  that  face  ? 
What  was  thy  name  and  station,  ag-e  and  race  ? 

Statue  of  flesh — Immortal  of  the  dead  ! 

Imperishable  type   of  evanescence  ! 
Posthumous  man,  who  quitt'st  thy  narrow  bed. 

And  standest  undecayed  witliin  our  presence. 
Thou  wilt  hear  nothing  till  the  Judgrment  morning. 
When  the  great  Trump  shall  thrill  thee  with  it  warning. 

Why  should  this  worthless  tegimient  endure, 

If  its  undying  guest  be  lost  for  ever  ? 
0  let  us  keep  the  soul  embalm'd  and  pure 

In  living  virtue,  that  when  both  must  sever, 
Although  corruption  may  our  frame  consume, 
Th'  immortal  spirit  in  the  skies  may  bloom. 


SKETCHES  OF  INDIA. 


WRITTEN     BY 


^I^TE  have  often  said  to  persons  who 
had   visited  unexplored  regions, 
"  Think  nolhine:  too  minute  for   des- 
cription— tell  us  how  the  sun  rose,  how 
the  land  looked,  hov/  the  animals  mov- 
ed ;  state  every  idea  produced  on  your 
mind  duriniof  only  twenty-four  hours  of 
that  perioil,  wlien  every  thing   had  an 
aspect  different  to  use  and  wont,  and 
every  perception   was   new  ;    do   not 
wait  till  custom  had  enfeebled  the  ef- 
fect, and  because  you  no  longer  won- 
dered yourself,  you  ceased  to  feel  what 
was  really  curious  :  do  this,  and  your 
book  will  be  as  admirable  as  Robinson 
Crusoe,    over    every   step   of    whose 
island    we   could    wander    without   a 
guide."     But  it  must  be  more  easy  to 
advise  th^ai  to  execiUe  this  method  :  for 
we  could  not  mention  five  examples  of 
its  being  successfully   completed,  and 
have,  in  the  course  of  our  intercourse 
.with  the   most     intelligent    travellers, 
scarcely  met  one   from  whom  we   did 
not  gather  more   interesting  matter  in 
an   hour's   conversation,  than   in  any 
quarto  volume  the  individual    might 
have  published. 

These  reflections  will  show  that  we 
are  favourable  to  works  of  the  class 
now  before  us  ;  but,  in  the  present  case, 
the  plan  has  more  of  our  approbation 
t.han  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  fil- 
led up.  There  is,  however,  much  of 
what  we  like,  though  rather  overlaid 
with  recoUeclions  and  comments.  The 
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author  is  decidedly  religious,  and  we  have 
more  moralizing  than  enough  for  a  vol- 
ume whose  title  is  ''  Sketches  of  India." 
There  is,  says  the  wisest  of  men,  a  time 
for  all  things:  and  it  could  have  been  wish- 
ed, that,  instead  of  only  about  one-third 
of  these  3')0  passes  being  strictly  confor- 
mable to  their  name,  the  writer  had  pen- 
cilled more  and  sermonized  less.  Still 
we  have  read  his  lucubrations  with  great 
gratification,  and  shall  now  endeavour 
to  communicate  a  portion  of  it  to  the 
public,  by  extracting  parts  most  conso- 
nant to  the  project  of  rendering  a  ''  fa- 
miliar picture  of  Indian  scenery  and 
manners." 

The  author  arrived  at  JMadras,  and 
thus  delineates  the  new  country  : — 

"  I  landed  with  troops  in  the  after- 
noon, and  marched  from  the  beach  to  a 
station  or  depot  thirteen  miles  inland. 
For  three  miles  we  moved  along  amid 
a  curious  talking  crowd,  perpetually 
changing.  We  followed  a  fine  broad 
road,  with  avenues  of  trees  ;  passed 
the  fort ;  and  half  a  mile  beyond  it  pas- 
sed continually,  for  a  long  distance, 
gateways  leading  to  large  gardendiou- 
ses  in  spacious  compounds,  until  at 
length  we  left  the  signs  of  the  presiden- 
cy behind  us.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  followers  in  employ,  or  seeking  it, 
the  crowds  dropped  off,  and  we  pursu- 
ed our  march  unmolested.  No, — I 
shall  never  forjict  the  sweet  and  strange 
sensations  which,  as  I  went  peacefully 
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forward,  the  new  objects  in  nature  ex- 
cited in  my  bosom        The  rich,  broad- 
leaved  plantain  ;  the  gracefully  droop- 
ing bamboo :    the  cocoa  nut,  with  that 
mat-like     looking   binding   for     every 
branch  :  the  branches  themselves  wav- 
ing with  a  feathery  motion  in  the  wind  ; 
the  bare  lofty  trunk  and  fan  leaf  of  the 
tall   palm ;     the   slender  and  elegant 
stem  of  the  areca ;    the   large   aloes  ; 
tlie  prickly  pear  ;    the  stately  banian,* 
with  its  earth-seeking  and  reproductive 
drop-branches  ;  and  among  them  birds, 
all  strange  in  plumage  and  in  note,  save 
the    parroquet   (at    home,   the    lady's 
pet-bird  in  a  gilded  cage,)  here  spread- 
ing his  bright   green   wings   in  happy 
fearless   flight,  and   giving  his  natural 
and   untaught  scream.        These,   and 
more  than  I  can  name,  were  the  novel- 
ties we  looked  upon.      My  dream  of 
anticipation  realized  gave  me  a  delight 
which  found  no  expression  in  words. 
I  felt  grateful  that  I  had  been  led   and 
permitted  to  see  India ;    I  wondered  at 
my  own  ignorance,  and  at  the  poverty 
of  my  imagination,  when   I   reflected 
hovv^  much  the  realities  around  me  dif- 
fered from  what  my  fancy  had  painted 
them.      How  some  things   surpassed, 
and  some  fell  short   of  my  foolish  ex- 
pectations ;  and  yet  how  natural,  how 
easy  all  appeared  !     A\\   so  fitted    and 
adapted  by  the   hand  of  the   bountiful 
and  wise  Creator,  that,  other  than  the)'- 
were,  they   had    deformed    instead   of 
decking  the  face  of  nature.     It  was 
late  and  dark  when  we  reached  Poona- 
mallee  ;    and  during  the  latter  part  of 
our  march  we   had  heavy  rain.       We 
found   no   fellow-countryman   to   wel- 
come us,  but  the  mess-room   was  open 
and  lighted,   a  taiile  laid,  and  a  crowd 
of  smart,  roguish  looking  natives  seem- 
ed waiting  our  arrival  to  seek  service. 

"  Drenched  to  the  skin,  without 
changes  of  linen,  or  any  bedding,  we 
sat  down  to  the  repast  provided  :  and 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have 
found  in  India,  perhaps,  at  that  moment, 
a  more  cheerful  party  than  ours. 

'•'  Four  or  five  clean-looking  natives, 
in  white  dresses,  with  red  or  white  tur- 


bans, ear-rings  of  gold  or  with  emerald 
drops,  and  large  silver  signet  rings  on 
their  fingers,  crowded  romid  each  chair, 
and  waiched  our  e  ery  glance  to  antic- 
ipate our  wishes.  Curries,  vegetables, 
and  fruits  all  new  to  us,  were  tasted 
and  pronounced  upon  ;  and,  after  a 
meal,  of  which  every  one  seemed  to 
partake  with  grateful  good-humour, 
we  lay  down  for  the  night.  One  atten- 
dant brought  a  small  carpet,  another  a 
mat,  others  again  a  sheet  or  counter- 
pane, till  all  were  provided  with  some- 
thing ;  and  thus  closed  our  first  even- 
ing in   India. 

"  The  morning-scene  was  very  ludi- 
crous. Here  a  barber,  uncalled  for, 
was  shaving  a  man  as  he  still  lay  doz- 
ing ;  there  another  was  cracking  the 
joints  of  a  man  half-dressed ;  here 
were  two  servants,  one  pouring  water 
on,  the  other  washing,  a  Saheb's 
hands.  In  spite  of  ray  efforts  to  pre- 
vent them,  two  well-dressed  men  were 
washing  my  feet ;  and  near  me  was  a 
lad  dexterously  putting  on  the  clothes 
of  a  sleepy  brother  officer,  as  if  he  had 
been  an  infant  under  his  care." 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  India,  our 
countryman  went  with  his  company 
from  Madras  to  Bellary.     He  says, 

"  Marching  in  this  country  is  certain- 
ly pleasant,  altho'  perhaps  you  rise  too 
early  for  comfort.  An  hour  before 
daj'-break  you  mount  your  horse  ;  and, 
travelling  at  an  easy  pace,  reach  your 
ground  before  the  sun  has  any  power  j 
and  find  a  small  tent  pitched  with  break- 
fast ready  on  the  table.  Your  large 
tent  follows  with  coucii  and  baggage, 
carried  by  bullocks  and  coolies  ;  and, 
before  nine  o'clock,  you  may  be  dressed 
and  employed  with  \  oiu-  books,  pen,  or 
pencil.  Mats,  made  of  the  fragrant 
roots  of  the  Cuscus  grass,  are  hung  be- 
fore the  doors  of  your  tent  to  wind- 
ward, and,  being  constantly  wetted,  ad- 
mit, dm-ing  the  hottest  winds,  a  cool,  re- 
freshing air. 

"  Three  o'clock  is  the  com-mon  hour 
of  dinner ;  and  in  tlie  evening  you  ride, 
or  stroll  out  on  foot,  as  inclination 
leads.      If  your  habits  ai'e  those  of  a 


*  The  banian-tree  throws  out  fibres  from  its  extreme  branches,  which  taking-  root  in  the 
earth,  again  become  parent  stems;  and  in  this  manner,  not  iuifier[iiently.  produce^  a. 
grove  of  great  extenl  and  singular  beauty. 
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sportsman,  and  you  are  provided  with 
dogs,  gun,  and  hog-spear,  you  will  al- 
most be  sure  to  find  amusement  morn- 
ing and  evening. 

"  The  man  of  tamer  habits,  looks 
round  and  finds  great  and  continual 
enjoyment  in  contemplating  scenes  and 
people,  and  a  world  so  new  to  him. 

"  While  our  forefathers  were  clad  in 
wolf-skin,  dwelt  in  caverns,  and  lived 
upon  the  psoduce  of  the  chace,  the 
Hindoo  lived  as  now; — as  now,  his 
princes  were  clothed  in  soft  raiment, 
wore  jewelled  turbans,  and  dwelt  in 
palaces. — As  now,  his  haughty  half- 
naked  priests  received  his  offerings  in 
temples  of  hewn  and  sculptured  gra- 
nite, and  summoned  him  to  rites  as  ab- 
surd, but  yet  more  splendid  and  de- 
bauching than  the  present.  His  cot- 
tage, garments,  household  utensils,  and 
implements  of  husbandry  or  labour, 
the  same  as  now.  Then,  too,  he  wa- 
tered the  ground  with  his  foot  by  means 
of  a  plank  balanced  transversely  on  a 
lofty  pole,  or  drew  from  the  deep  bow- 
rie  ■  well ,  by  the  labour  of  his  oxen,  in 
large  bags  of  leather,  supplies  of  water 
to  flow  through  the  little  channels  by 
which  their  fields  and  gardens  are  in- 
tersected. His  children  were  then 
taught  to  shape  letters  in  the  sand,  and 
to  write,  and  keep  accounts  on  the  dri- 
ed leaves  of  the  palm  or  cocoa,  by  the 
village-schoolmaster.  His  wife  ground 
corn  at  the  same  mill,  or  pounded  it  in 
a  rude  mortar  with  her  neighbour.  He 
could  make  purchases  in  a  regular  ba- 
zaar, change  money  at  a  shroff's,*  or 
borrow  it  at  usury,  for  the  expenses  of 
a  wedding  or  festival.  In  short,  all 
that  the  traveller  sees  around  him  of 
social  or  civilized  life,  of  useful  inven- 
tion or  luxurious  refinement,  is  of  yet 
higher  antiquity  than  the  davs  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  So  that,  in  fact,  the 
eye  of  the  British  officer  looks  upon 
the  same  forms  and  dresses,  the  same 
buildings,  manners,  and  customs,  on 
which  the  Macedonian  troops  gazed 
with  the  same  astonishment." 

The  Indian  villages  are  all  nearly 
alike.  "  you  meet  with  the  same  figures 
and  objects  in  most  of  them.  The  ry- 
ots, or  cultivators,  are  almost  always 


Hindoos.  If  the  village  be  large  and 
rich,  you  see  numbers  of  sleek-looking, 
indolent  Brahmins.  All  business,  in 
places  of  any  trade,  is  transacted  by 
men  of  the  Bhyse  or  Banian  cast,  who 
are  shroffs,  merchants,  shopkeepers, 
and  clerks  :  the  classes  generally  wear 
vests  of  muslin,  cotton,  or  silk,  large 
loincloths,  and  good  turbans.  The  ry- 
ots, who  are  of  the  Soodra  cast,  wear 
very  small  clothes  round  the  middle, 
and  coarse  turbans.  You  find  the 
Chehteree,  or  fighting-cast,  dressed  ac- 
cording to  their  means,  with  vest,  tur- 
ban, and  sash,  or  whh  Brahmin-like 
loin  cloths  ;  and  they  will  labour  on 
their  own  land  when  not  on  military 
service. 

"  The  subject  of  tlie  casts  and  sects 
among  the  Hindoos  has  been  so  fully 
and  so  ably  discussed,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  enter  further  on  it 
than  briefly  to  show  the  system.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  the  Brahmins  rank 
pre-eminently  first ;  they  are  privileged 
to  officiate  as  priests  to  the  gods,  sup- 
posed to  meditate  continually  on  things 
divine,  and  live  upon  the  industry  of 
the  other  three.  The  second,  or  Cheh- 
tree  cast,  is  considered  noble  ;  from 
this  princes  are,  or  rather  used  to  be, 
chosen ;  from  this  men  are  trained  to 
the  use  of  arms  and  military  service. 
The  third,  or  Bhyse  cast,  conduct  all 
the  details  of  business,  commerce,  and 
all  the  internal  trade.  In  the  fourth,  or 
Soodra,  are  comprised  all  labourers, 
artizans,  and  manufacturers.  All  oth- 
ers of  the  native  population  of  India, 
and  they  are  numerous,  are  chandalas  or 
outcasts,  and  perform  the  lowest  offices 
of  toil  and  drudgery." 

On  his  march  the  author  first  wit- 
nessed the  amazing  docility  of  the  el- 
ephant, which  he  relates  in  these  words ; 
— '•  While  breakfast  was  getting  ready, 
I  amused  myself  with  looking  at  a  bag- 
gage elephant  and  a  ii?\v  camels,  which 
some  servants,  returning  with  a  gen- 
eral's tents  from  the  Deccan,  were  in 
the  act  of  loading.  The  intelligent 
obedience  of  the  elephant  is  well 
known  ;  but  to  look  upon  this  huge 
and  powerful  monster  kneeling  down 
at  the    mere  biddinsr  of   the  human. 


Shrofl',  an  Indian  banker,  or  money-changer. 
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voice ;  and,  when  he  has  risen  again, 
to  see  him  protrude  his  trunk  for  the 
foot  of  his  mahout  or  attendant,  to  help 
him  into  his  seat ;  or,  bending  the 
joint  of  his  hind  leg,  make  a  step  for 
him  to  climb  up  behind,  and  then,  if 
any  loose  cloths  or  cords  fall  off,  with  a 
dog-like  docility  pick  them  up  with 
his  proboscis  and  put  them  up  again, 
will  delight  and  surprise  long  after  it 
ceases  to  be  novel.  When  loaded, 
this  creature  broke  off  a  large  branch 
from  the  lofty  tree  near  which  he  stood, 
and  quietly  fanned  and  fly-flapped  him- 
self, with  all  the  nonchnlancp  of  an  in- 
dolent woman  of  fashion,  till  the  cam- 
els were  ready.  These  animals  also 
kneel  to  be  laden. ^' 

But  at  Tikaree  Hong  after)  he  saw 
still  more  extraordinary  proofs  of  the 
sagacity  of  the  elephant.  He  is 
speaking  of  a  British  colonel :  "  This 
gentleman  was  a  very  great  sportsman, 
and  beat  the  country  right  and  left  as 
he  went  along.  His  elephant,  a  large 
female,  uncommonl}'  well  trained,  per- 
fectly astonished  me  by  her  sagacity. 
It  is  generally  known,  that  this  noble 


animal  beats  jungle  for  large  game  ; 
and,  although  we  met  with  none,  still 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  into 
how  thick  and  apparently  impervious 
jun^gle  it  will  force  its  way.  Cut  it  was 
the  perfect  dog-like  manner  in  which 
she  put  up  small  game  that  surprised 
me  ;  carefully  putting  up  from  the  low 
tufted  grass  in  which  they  nestle,  those 
smallest  of  game-birds,  the  quail.  jNly 
companion  killed  from  his  howdah  in 
this  manner,  without  dogs,  both  hares 
and  black  partridge,  a  few  yards  only 
from  the  roadside." 

A  little  further  on,  at  EUichpoor,  he 
mentions  another  species  of  sport. 
'•  I  saw  here  several  of  those  hunting 
cheetas  or  leopards,  merely  hooded  and 
tied  up  under  an  open  shed  in  the 
street.  For  the  chase,  they  are  taken 
out  on  a  car  ;  brought  near  a  herd  of 
deer  ;  and  then  being  unhooded  and 
slipped  at  them,  they  fix  on  one,  and 
fasten  it  dowii  till  it  is  taken  from  them. 
If  they  miss  their  spring,  they  never 
pursue,  but  slink  back  to  their  keepers. 
1  hey  are  very  beautiful  creatures." 
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OF    REMARKABLE    CHARACTERS    OF    THE    LAST    AGI 


MODES    OF    EXPRESSION. 

nUTTON,  of  B  rriiingliam,  has  given, 
in  lii-5  Life.soaie  account  of  all  Ills 
family  :  anil,aiiiOiig  ihe  rest, of  his  daugh- 
ter Ctitharine,  who  "  came  into  the 
world  before  her  lime,  and  perhaps  was 
the  smallest  human  beuig  ever  seen. 
Curiosi'y  Ifd  me  (says  he,)  when  a 
mi;nth  old,  to  shut  her  up  lor  a  moment 
in  tht!  small  drawer  of  a  bureau,  wUli  all 
her  habiliments,"  &c.  This  dear  little 
animal  (since  the  author  of  the  Miser 
IMjiTii'd)  had  been  two  days  in  the 
woild  beture  I  took  the  least  notice  of 
her,"  &c.  This  i.s  a  new  system  of 
minute  biDgraphy,  whi<;h  deserves  rec- 
ord. The  same  Birminglian*  Hutton, 
in  diMailing  the  li'e  of  his  father,  writes 
exMctiy  thus  :  "  A'ter  a  iTii<erable  life, 
preyed  down  liy  aftiiction,  he  departed 
Deteniber  1  .<,  ly.'JS,  Jit  the  age  ofsixly- 
sei^en,  fivtfttt  seven,  corpulent,  weigh- 
ing about  sixteen  s(o«e." 


nous    LIRCRTIES. 

By  this  term  we  may  be  supposed  to 
mean,  that  familiarity  of  writing  and 
speaking,  with  respect  to  sacred  things, 
of  which  nations  and  individuals  ha'.e 
been  alike  guilty,  but  which  not  unfre- 
cjucntly  border  upon  blasphemy.  That 
individuals  have  so  committed  them- 
selves, the  following  "instances  will 
sliew;  that  nations  have  done  the 
same,  let  the  baptism  of  their  orders 
and  institutions  attest :  but  as  we  iiave 
a  chapter  to  bestow  on  that  particular 
assumption  of  the  human  mind,  no 
further  notice  need  appear  in  this  place. 
There  seems,  ho\ve\  er,  to  be  a  hanker- 
ing in  the  spirit  of  man  for  this  vigom- 
be^'ond  the  law  of  right  reasoning  and 
speaking,  even  among  tliose  who  are 
superior  to  the  slang  of  sectarians ;  for 
they  cannot  do  without  it.  Perhaps  a 
fervent  desire  to  shine  by  the  use  of 
strildng    appropriations    may  be  the 
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cause,  for  it  is  not  always  irreverence  : 
but,  whatever  it  may  be,  the  effect  is 
ludicrously  eccentric,  and  as  such  finds 
a  place  here. 

A  Mr.  Stirling,  who  was  minister-  of 
the  Barony  church  of  Glasgow,  during 
the  war,  which  this  and  other  countries 
maintained  against  the  insatiable  am- 
bition of  Lewis  XIV.  in  that  part  of 
his  prayer  which  related  to  public  af- 
fairs, used  to  beseech  the  Lord  that 
he  would  take  the  haughty  tyrant  of 
France,  and  shake  him  over  the  mouth 
of  hell;  "but,  good  Lord,''  added  the 
worthy  man,  "  dinna  let  him  fa'  in.-' 
This  curious  prayer  being  mentioned 
to  Lewis,  he  laughed  heartily  at  this 
new  and  ingenious  method  of  punishing 
ambition.and  frequentl}^  afterwards  gave 
as  a  toast,''  the  good  Scotch  parson  !" 
In  a  funeral-sermon  found  in  a  large 
folio  volume,  entitled  the  Last  Actions 
of  a  Portuguese  Duke  of  Cadaval,  there 
is  an  extraordinary  burst  of  pious  elo- 
quence. The  preacher  thus  apostro- 
phizes the  grave  :  ''  O  grave  !  art  thou 
not  ashamed  !  dost  thou  not  blush,  O 
gravel  to  devour  so  noble  a  personage  !"' 
The  famous  Hugh  Peters,  one  of  the 
fanatics  of  Cromwell's  time,  preaching 
on  Psalm  cvii.  J, — "  AVe  led  them 
forth  by  the  right  way,  that  the}^  might 
go  to  the  city  of  habitation," — told  iiis 
audience  that  God  was  forty  years 
leading  Israel  through  the  wilderness 
to  Canaan,  which  was  not  fort}^  days 
march ;  but  that  God's  way  was  a 
gi'eat  way  about.  He  then  made  a 
circumflex  on  his  cushion,  and  said  that 
the  Israelites  were  led  "  crinkledom 
cum  crankledom." — (See  the  story  at 
large,  in  the  Parliamentmy  History. 

One  of  Whitfield's  flights  of  oratory 
is  related  on  the  authority  of  David 
Hume.  "  After  a  solemn  pause,  Ptir. 
Whitfield  thus  addressed  his  audience  : 
— '  The  attendant  angel  is  just  about  to 
leave  the  thresliold,  and  ascend  to  hea- 
ven ;  and  shall  he  ascend  and  not  bear 
with  him  the  news  of  one  sinner,among 
all  the  multitude,  reclaimed  from  the 
error  of  his  ways  !'  To  give  the  greater 
effect  to  this  exclamation,  he  stamped 
with  his  foot,  lifted  up  his  hands  and 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  cried  aloud, '  Stop, 
Gabriel !  stop;  Gabriel  !   stop,  ere  you 


enter  the  sacred  portals,  and  yet  carry 
with  yoii  the  news  of  one  sinner  con- 
verted to  God  !' "  Hume  added,  that 
this  address  was  accompanied  with 
such  animated,  yet  natural,  action,  that 
it  surpassed  any  thing  he  ever  saw  or 
heard  in  any  other  preacher.  It  is  re- 
ported of  the  same  eloquent  and  power- 
ful but  eccentric  preacher,  George 
Wlntfield,  that,  in  a  sermon,  exhorting 
his  hearers  to  read  their  Bibles  more 
than  they  did,  he  added,  "  I  love  to 
see  the  Word  of  God  well  thumbed, 
as  if  it  had  been  read  till  the  inside  is 
dirty :  but  there  are  some  whose  Bi- 
bles, I  grieve  to  say  it,  lie  in  a  corner 
so  outwardly  covered  with  dust,  that 
damnation  may  be  traced  on  it  with 
the  finger  in  legible  characters  "  When 
Whitfield  was  at  Aberdeen,  he  was  in- 
vited to  preach  in  the  pulpit  of  the 
chmxh,  of  which  there  were  co-pastors. 
One  of  them,  however,  was  hostile, 
and  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  was  his 
turn,  began  his  prayers  as  usual,  but, 
in  the  midst  of  tliem  named  Whitfield 
by  name,  whom  he  knew  to  be  then 
present,  and  intreated  the  Lord  to 
forgive  the  dishonour  that  had  been 
put  upon  him,  when  that  man  was 
suffered  to  preach  in  that  pulpit." — 
(Soufhey's  Life  of  Wesley,  SiC.) 

There  was  a  visionary  who  flourish- 
ed in  the  last  century.  He  was  at  the 
expense  of  having  a  plate  engraved,  in 
which  he  is  represented  kneeling  be- 
fore a  crucifix,  with  a  label  from  his 
mouth,  "  Lord  Jesus,  do  you  love  me  ?" 
From  that  of  Jesus  proceeded  another 
label,  "  Yes.  most  illustrious  and  most 
learned  Sigerius,  crowned  poet  of  his 
imperial  majesty,  and  most  worthy 
rector  of  the'  University  of  Wittenberg, 
yes,  I  love  you." 

In  Spain,  plays  are  performed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Virgin  and  saints, 
and  balls  are  given  for  the  deliverance 
of  souls  from  purgatory.  On  an  occa- 
sion of  the  above  kind,  a  play  bill  was 
exiiibited,  couched  in  the  following  i 
terms  : — To  the  Empress  of  Heaven, 
mother  of  the  Eternal  World,  the  lead- 
ing-star of  all  Spain,  the  consolation, 
faithful  sentinel  and  bulwark  of  all 
Spaniards,  the  most  holy  Mary.  For 
her  beiK^fit,  and  for  the  increase  of  her 
worship,  the  comedians  of  Seville  wilt 
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perform  a  very  pleasant  comedy,  enti- 
tled EI  Legatario. 

Mr.  Northcote  tells  us,  that  a  cler- 
gyman, a  friend  of  Mr.  Opie' s,  declar- 
ed to  him,  that  he  once  delivered  one 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  Discourses  to 
the  Royal  Academy,  from  the  pulpit, 
as  a  sermon,  v/ith  no  other  alteration 
but  in  such  words  as  made  it  applica- 
ble to  morals  instead  of  the  fine  arts. 

Matthew  Henry,  in  his  Exposition, 
has  this  odd  way  of  expounding  part  of 
the  ninth  chapter  of  Judges  : — "  We 
are  here  told  by  what  acts  Abimelech 
got  info  the  saddle — none  would  have 
dreamed  of  making  such  afellotv  as  he 
king — see  how  he  had  wheedled  them 
into  the  choice — he  hired  into  his  ser- 
vice the  scmn  and  scoundrels  of  the 
country. — Jotham  was  really  a  ^mc 
gentleman.  The  Shechemites,  that 
set  Abimelech  vp,  were  the  first  to 
kick  him  off.  Tlie  Shechemites  said 
all  the  ill  they  could  of  him  in  their  ta- 
ble-talk ;  they  drank  healths  to  his  con- 
fusion ; — well — GaaFs  interest  in  She- 
chem  is  soon  at  an  end — Exit  Gaal." 

Among  the  French  devotional  pieces, 
burlesque  has  ever  reigned  in  the  titles 
of  their  books  of  piety  ;  as,  "  The 
Snuffers  of  Divine  Love  ;'  <■  The  Spir- 
itual Mustard-Pot,  to  make  the  Soul 
sneeze  with  Devotion ;'  '  The  Capu- 
chin, booted  and  spuired  forParad"tse.' 

Scott,  in  his  Christian  Life,  speaking 
of  sinners  going  to  heaven,  said.  They 
would  find  themselves  like  pigs  in  a 
drawing-room ! 

That  an  oddity  of  expression  should 
be  occasionally  introduced  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  is  no 
way  surprising ;  but,  would  one  expect 
such  a  passage  as  the  following  ?  Mr. 
Tavernier,  in  1.555,  begins  a  sermon 
thus  : — ''  Arriving  at  the  Mount  of  St. 
Mary's,  in  the  stage  where  I  now  stand, 
I  have  brought  you  some  fine  biscuits, 
baked  in  the  oven  of  charity,  carefully 
conserved  for  the  chickens  of  the 
church,  the  sparrows  of  the  Spirit,  and 
the  sweet  swallows  of  salvation." 

One  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians, 
holding  forth  against  the  observance  of 
Christmas.said,  'Ye  will  say,  sirs  .'  good 
ould  youle-day  ;  I  tell  you.  good  old 
fool-day  !  You  will  say  it  is  a  brave  holi- 
day ;  I  tell  you  it  is  a  brave  belly-day  !' 


Brother  Carey  says,  in  his  Journal, 
Jan.  26,  179G,  "  Found  iruich  pleasure 
in  reading  Edwards's  Sermon  on  the 
Justice  of  God  in  the  Damnation  of 
Sinners."  Again,  Feb.  6,  1756,  "  I 
am  now  in  my  study  ;  and  oh  !  it  is  a 
sweet  place,  because  of  the  presence  of 
God  with  the  vilest  of  men — it  i?  at  the 
top  of  the  houFe.  I  have  but  one  win- 
dow in  it." — Dr.Carey  would  not  write 
so  now.  He  is  become  a  Sir  Wm. Jones 
in  learning. 

There  are  some  such  liberties  of  a 
poetical  nature.  Enthusiasts  will  make 
free.  Read  the  following  parts  of  Mo- 
ravian hymns,  upon  tlieir  favourite  sub- 
jects— wounds,  nail  prints,  &c. : — 
'•  How  bright  appcareth  the  Wound's-star 
In  heaven's  firmament  from  far  ! 

And  round  the  happy  places 
Of  the  true  Wound's  church  here  below. 
In  at  each  window  they  shine  so, 
Directly  on  our  faces. 

Dear  race  of  grace, 

Sing  thou  hymns  on 

Four  holes  of  crimson 

And  side  pierced  : 
Bundle  (burden)  this  of  all  the  blessed.' 

Again,  on  other  favourite  subjects — 

"  What  is  nov/  to  children  the  dearest  thing 

here  .' 
To  be  the  Lamb's   lambkins   and   chickens 

most  dear. 
Such    lambkins    are  nourished    with    food 

which  is  best : 
Such  chickens  sit  safely   and  warm   in  the 

nest." 

And — 

"  And  when  Satan  at  an  hour 

Comes  our  chickens  to  devour, 

Let  the  children's  angels  say, 

These  are  Ciirist's  chicks — go  thy  way." 

And  there  is  a  hymn  to  be  found  in  the 
Gospel  Magazine  for  August,  1808, 
called  the  Believer's  Marriage  to  Christ., 
wliich  cannot  be  repeated. 

The  elder  Wesley  had  a  clerk,  who 
was  a  whig,  like  his  master,  and  a  poet 
also,  of  a  very   original   kind      "One 
Sunday,  immediately  after  sermon,  he 
said,  with   an  audible   voice,  'Let  us 
sing,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God,  a 
hymn,   of  my  own   composing.'"     It 
was  short  and  sweet,  and  run  thus  : — 
King  William  is  come  home,  come  home, 
King  William  home  is  come  ; 
Therefore  let  us  together  sing 
The  hymn  that's  called  Te  D'um. 

(  Wesleifs  Works,  vol.  15,  p.  109.  j 


ANTS. 

Men,  in  general,  are  sucli  slaves  to 
the  pleasant  abuse  of  words,  that  natu- 
ralists themselves,  in  describing  the 
white  ants  of  Senegal,  speak  of  the 
king  and  queen,  and  almost  go  so  far 
as  to  point  out  the  colonel,  major,  and 
captain  of  ll)e  guards.  Consult  what 
has  been  said  of  these  marvellous  ants, 
who  construct,  on  a  large  scale,  build- 
ings of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in 
iieight.  You  will  there  find  the  king 
and  the  queen,  who,  as  the  naturalist 
observes,  wkcn  once  tkey  have  entered 
their  cells,  arc  not  permitted  to  aban- 
don them.  Afterwards  come  the  sol- 
dier-ants :  they  are  formed  for  labour, 
and  to  them  the  labour  is  apportioned. 
The  ants  who  view  their  toil  compose 
the  nobility. — Eut  it  seems  an  elephant 
may  be  swallowed  in  eight  hours  by 
these  creatures.  "  Smeathman  told  us, 
about  twelve  years  ago,  how  an  im- 
mense body  of  Afiican  ants,  which  ap- 
peared, as  they  moved  forwards,  like 
the  whole  earth  in  agitation,  covered 
and  suddenly  arrested  a  solemn  ele- 
phant, as  he  grazed  unsuspiciously  on 
the  plain  :  he  told  us,  too,  that,  in 
eight  hours  time,  no  trace  was  left 
either  of  the  devastery  or  devasted,  ex- 
cepting the  skeleton  of  the  noble  crea- 
ture neatly  licked  ; — a  standing  proof 
of  the  power  of  numbers  against  single 
force." — (Piozzi's  Tour  in  Italy,  vol. 
T,  p.  127-j  We  give  the  above  in 
Mrs.  P's  identical  and  heautifal  phra- 
seology :  it  is  a  pity  we  are  not  inform- 
ed whether  the  ants  got  safe  home 
after  their  elephantine  repletion.  The 
ants  of  Herodotus  need  no  longer  ex- 
cite surprise  after  the  above ;  and  more 
especially  as  the  Athenian  gardens  (see 
Dodiceirs  Tour)  abovmd  with  such  as 
carry  large  wasps  away  in  their  mouths 
with  seeming  facility. 

CORK    TREE. 

It  is  generally  believed,  that  cork  is  the 
bark  of  the  cork-tree  :  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
.  an  excrescence  formed  by  exudation  on  the 
cuticle,  or  outer  baik  of  the  tree.  The  trees 
are  stripped  the  first  time  before  th(;y  are 
twenty  years  old,  and  generally  once  in 
eight  or  ten  years  after.  It  would  appear, 
this  contributes  to  their  health  and  vigour; 
for  if  left   unstripped,  they  begin  to  decay 


in  a  few  years,  and,  in  50  or  60  years,  a 
whole  plantation,  thus  neglected,  is  des- 
troyed ;  but  those  regularly  peeled  live  and 
thrive  more  than  2U0  years.  When  the 
cork  is  removed,  an  exudation  takes  place, 
which  acquires  consistency  by  the  action  of 
the  air,  and  thus  the  succeeding  layer  of 
cork  is  formed.  The  oldest  trees  aflbrd  the 
best  cork,  which,  after  every  successive 
peeling,  improves  in  quality. 

ILLUSTIIATIONS    OF    KENILWOHTII,    &iC. 

These  design.s  have  just  reached  us,  and 
we  shall  describe,  as  concisely  as  v/e  can, 
the  illustrations  with  which  Mr.  Leslie's 
pencil  and  the  burins  of  several  eminent 
engravers,  have  gilded  the  refined  gold  of 
this  admirable  romance.  In  these  matters 
the  artist  has  a  difficult  task. 

The  frontisj)iece  represents  Goldthred, 
the  Mercer  of  Abingdon,  interrupted  by 
Tony  Foster,  in  his  ride  through  Cumuor- 
park.  It  is  a  clever  sketch,  the  characters 
well  treated  ;  and  if  Foster's  baion  were  a 
cudgel,  and  if  the  lady  had  a  taiicta  hat  on, 
we  should  say  it  was  perfect,  even  though 
the  attitude  of  the  latter  is  not  good. 

The  first  plate  of  the  countess,  attended 
by  Janet,  engraved  by  C.  Heath,  is  ele- 
gant and  beautiful.  The  females  are  true 
to  the  text,  and  the  accessories  most  appro- 
priate. 

The  second,  Waj'land  Smith,  relating  the 
history  of  his  life,  possesses  great  effect  in 
the  Rembrandt  manner.  Wayland  himself 
is  not  an  uncommon  portrait,  but  the  boy 
is  new,  and  his  countenance  with  the  light 
upon  it  is  admirable.  The  engraver's  name 
is  Rolls,  and  the  execution  does  him  infinite 
credit,  though  a  little  mannered. 

The  third  is  Raleigh,  spreading  his  cloak, 
engiaved  by  J.  Scott,  and  an  indifferent 
print.  The  queen's  eyes  are  bleared,  and 
the  lord,  on  whose  arm  she  leans,  is  looking 
at  vacuum.  We  cannot  tell  whether  Mr. 
Leslie  or  Mr.  Scott  is  answerable  for  this 
abortive  design. 

The  fourth  represents  Lambourn  drunk, 
in  Cumnor  garden,  with  Foster  and  the 
Astrologer,  engraved  by  J.  Romney.  It  is 
a  fine  characteristic  gronpe,  and  excellently 
done.  Perhaps,  in  drawing,  the  drunkard 
ought  to  be  more  on  his  legs,  but  the  artist 
may  plead  tiiat  his  hero  has  overdrawn. 

The  fifth  print  is  an  exquisite  idea  of  the 
entry  of  Elizabeth  into  Kenilworth,  en- 
graved by  Engleheart.  The  conception  and 
execution  are  alike  splendid. 

The  sixth  and  last,the  meeting  of  Leices- 
ter and  the  Countess,  at  Kenilworth  (en- 
graver, Rolls)  is  but  so  so,  and  in  the  com- 
mon style  of  frontispieces  to  tragedies.  His 
lordship's  right  leg  is  infinitely  too  long, 
even  for  strides  at  empire,  and  the  lady 
looks  as  if  her  dress  were  ragged  and  patch- 
ed ;  the  shadow  on  her  cheek  is  also  bad  ; 
but,  taken  altogether,  these  ornaments  arc 
not  unworthy  of  Kenilworth. 
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(London  Time's  Telescope,  for  November,  1S210 

Now  the  tempest  of  Noveaiher  blows, 
The  winter  tiumpet,  till  its  failing  breath 
Goes  moaning  into  silence. 

Barry  Cornwall. 


"^OVEMBER  is,  usually,  a  very 
gloomy  month,  yet  there  are  in- 
tervals of  clear  and  pleasant  weather  : 
the  mornings  are  occasionally  sharp, 
but  the  hoar  frost  is  soon  dissipated  by 
the  sun,  and  a  fine  open  day  follows. 
Mists  and  fogs  sometimes  continue, 
yet  fogs  and  mists  have  their  bright 
sides.  Being  nothing  but  vapours, 
which  the  cold  air  will  not  suffer  to 
evaporate,  they  must  have  body  enough 
to  present  a  gorgeous  aspect  next  the 
sun.  To  the  eye  of  an  eagle,  or  what- 
ever other  eyes  may  be  to  look  down 
upon  them,  they  must  appear  like  mas- 
ses of  cloudy  gold.  In  fact,  they  are 
but  clouds  unrisen.  The  city,  in  this 
month,  is  often  literally  a  city  in  the 
clouds.  Its  inhabitants  walk  through 
the  same  airy  heaps,  which,  at  other 
times,  float  afar  over  their  heads  in  the 
sky,  or  minister  with  glorious  faces  to 
the  setting  sun. 

We  do  not  say,  that  any  one  can 
'  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand,'  by  thinking 
on  a  fine  sunset ;  or  that  sheer  imagin- 


ation of  any  sort  can  make  it  a  very 
agreeable  thing  to  feel  as  if  one's  body 
were  wrapped  round  with  cold  wet  pa- 
per. But  the  mind  can  often  help  it- 
self with  agreeable  images  against 
disagreeable  ones  ;  or  pitch  itself  round 
to  the  best  sides  and  aspects  of  them. 
The  solid  and  fiery  ball  of  the  sun, 
stuck,  as  it  were,  in  the  thick  foggy 
atmosphere  ;  the  moon  just  winning 
her  way  through  it,  into  beams  ;  nay, 
the  very  candles  and  gas-lights  in  the 
shop  windows  of  a  misty  evening, — all 
have,in  our  eyes,  their  agreeable  varie- 
ties of  contrast  to  the  surrounding  haze. 
The  poets  have,  in  niunberless  pas- 
sages, done  justice  to  these  our  melan- 
choly visitors.  Examples  might  be; 
produced  from  Homer,  Virgil,  Milton 
and  others  ;  we  can  only  find  a  place 
for  the  following  from  Spenser.  It  is 
a  scene  thickly  beset  with  horror.  Sir 
Guyon,  in  the  course  of  his  voyage 
through  the  perilous  sea  wishes  to  stop 
and  hear  the  Syrens  ;  but  the  Palmer, 
his  companion,  dissuades  him  j 
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When  snddenly  a  grosse  fog  over  spred 
With  his  dull  vapour  all  that  desert  has, 
And  heaven's  chearefull  face  enveloped. 
That  all  things  one,  and  one  as  nothing  was, 
And  this  great  universe  seemed  one  confused  mass. 
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Thereat  they  greatly  were  dismayd,  ne  wist 
How  to  direct  theyr  way  in  darkness  wide  ; 
But  I'eared  to  wander  in  tliat  wastci'ull  mist 
For  tombling  into  niischicfc  unespydc  : 
Worse  is  the  daiingcr  hidden  then  descride. 
Suddeinly  an  innumerable  flij::;ht 
Of  harmless  tbwles  about  them  fluttering- cride. 
And  with  theyr  wicked  wings  Ihem  oft  did  smiglit, 
And  sore  annoyed,  groping  in  that  griesly  night. 

Even  all  the  nation  of  unfortunate 
And  fatall  birds  about  them  Hocked  were, 
Such  as  by  nature  men  abhorre  and  hate  ; 
The  ill-faced  owle,  deaths  dreadful  messengere  : 
The  hoarse  night-raven,  trump  of  dolefuU  drere  : 
The  lether-winged  batt,  dayes  enimy  : 
Tlie  rueful  stritch,  still  waiting  on  the  here  : 
Tiie  whistler  shrill,  that  whoso  lieares  doth  dy  : 
The  hellish  harpies,  prophets  of  sad  destiny  : 

All  these,  and  all  that  els  docs  horror  breed, 
About  tliem  flew,  and  fild  theyr  sajles  with  fear  ; 
Yi't  stayd  they  not,  but  forward  did  proceed. 
Whiles  th'  one  did  row,  and  th'  other  stifly  steare. 


Whether  November  be  gloomy  or 
fine  should  be  immaterial  to  the  reflect- 
ing mind  ;  we  must  not  suffer  our  hap- 
piness to  depend  on  the  state  of  the 
weather  ;  a  much  smaller  portion  of 
this  grand  elixir  vitce  is  to  be  attribu- 
ted to  climate  than  is  generally  imag- 
ined. Under  all  climates  and  seasons, 
man  is  the  cause  of  his  own  disap- 
pointments and  t)exations.  Not  the 
circumstances  that  surround  him, 
whether  he  be  placed  among  the  fer- 
vid plains  of  India,  the  sandy  deserts 
of  Arabia,  the  temperate  vales  of  Eu- 
rope, of  the  snow-clad  regions  of  the 
Poles,  are  to  blame  :  man  is  not,  there- 
fore, either  happy  or  unhappy.  Wheth- 
er he  enjoy  the  perpetual  spring  of  Qui- 
to, the  verdant  summer  of  Britain,  the 
rich  autumn  of  Itali/,  or  the  winter — 
the  long — long  winter  of  Lapland, 
and  the  Arctic  circle ;  they  are  all 
equally  indifferent  to  Iris  real  happiness. 

'  The  partiality  for  our  native  coun- 
try,' it  has  been  well  observed  by  a 
lively  writer,  '  was  certainly  given  us 
by  nature,  to  prevent  ramhling,  the  ef- 
fect of  an  ambitious  thirst  after  knowl- 
edge, which  we  are  formed  to  enjoy. 
All  we  get  by  it  is  a  fruitless  desire 
of  mixing  the  different  pleasures  and 
conveniences  which  are  given  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  can- 
not meet  in  any  one  of  them.  After 
having  read  all  that  is  to  be  found  in 
the  languages  I  am  mistress  of,  and 
having  decayed  my  sight  by  midnight 
studjes,  I  envy  the  easy  peace  of  mind 


of  a  niddy  milk-maid,  who,  undistiu'- 
bed  by  doubt,  hears  the  sermon  with 
humility  every  Sunday,  not  having  con- 
founded the  sentiments  of  natural  duty 
in  her  head  by  the  vain  enquiries  of 
the  schools,  who  may  be  more  learned, 
yet,  after  all,  must  remain  as  ignorant. 
And,  after  having  seen  part  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  almost  made  the 
tour  of  Europe,  I  think  the  honest 
English  Squire  more  happy,  who  ve- 
rily believ^es  the  Greek  wines  less  de- 
licious than  March  beer ;  that  the 
African  fruits  have  not  so  fine  a  flavour 
as  golden  pippins  ;  that  the  becafigas 
of  Italy  are  not  so  well  tasted  as  a 
rump  of  beef,  and  that,  in  short  there 
is  no  perfect  enjoyment  of  this  life, 
out  of  Old  England.' 

The  naturalist,  who  lately  contem- 
plated the  trees  and  shrubs  in  all  their 
beauty  of  outline,  foliage,  blossoms, 
colours,  and  lights  and  shadows,  must 
now  contemplate  them  in  their  ramifi- 
cations, sprai/s,  buds,  and  barks,  in 
which  he  will  still  find  abundance  of 
beauty  and  wonder.  Thus,  we  admire 
the  symmetry  of  form,  the  sparkling 
eye,  the  blooming  cheek,  and  the  cur- 
ling lock,  in  the  human,  especially  the 
female,  figure  ;  but  who  does  not,  hke- 
wise,  admire  the  proportion  and  polish 
of  the  bones,  and  the  admirable  con- 
trivance of  the  joints  of  the  bare  ske- 
leton ?  It  was  the  contemplation  of  a 
skeleton  which  turned  Galen  from  be- 
ing an  atheist  into  a  worshipper  of  the 
Great  Jehovah  ! 
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A  few  of  our  forest  trees  which  are 
called  '  deciduous^  retain  their  foliage 
until  late  in  the  spring,  especially  when 
shooting  from  old  stools  in  woods  and 
copses,  where  they  furnish  a  comforta- 
ble shelter  for  many  of  the  small  birds 
during  the  night,  and  a  covert  for  the 
owl  by  day,  as  boys  well  know.  The 
leaves  of  the  common  elm  now  strew 
the  ground  in  profusion,  and  we  tram- 
ple over  the  rustling  foliage  without  no- 
ticing any  thing  remarkable.  Should 
we  be  led  to  observe  these  leaves,  we 
shall  find  them  marked  with  a  dark 
«pot,  which  is  invariably  attached  to 
some  of  them,  every  autumn,  more 
or  less ;  by  dissection  under  the  mi- 
croscope it  forms  a  very  pretty  ol)- 
ject,  constituting  one  of  the  numerous 
race  of  fuxgi,  arranging  as  splueria 
vcylomoides  f  Perhaps  no  part  of  or- 
ganized creation  exists  for  self  alone, 
but  constitutes  a  portion  of  one  great 
union  ;  the  fine  bearing  and  connection 
of  each  fibre  may  elude  our  discovery, 
but  reason  and  conviction  fill  up  the 
void.  Every  known  animal  yields 
support  to  some  other  being,  either  ex- 
ternally or  internally  ;  and  generally 
each  genus  affords  something  widely 
different  from  the  other  :  the  common 
laurel  and  ilex  aquafolia  have  a  very 
remarkable  one  attached  to  their 
leaves,  when  in  a  state  of  decay 
(spliceria  bifrotis),  unlike  any  oth- 
er that  we  know  of;  and  this  spot  u]i- 
on  the  elm  leaf,  though  not  so  remark- 
able, presents  its  distinctive  character 
as  manifestly  as  in  plants  of  more  fre- 
quent and  ready  observation.  These 
little  notices  engage  our  thoughts  and 
employ  our  faculties,  and  the  next  tran- 
sition perhaps 

Fixes  on  the 
Mind  the  impress  deep  of  wisdom  and  of 
Power,  and  lifts  the  grateful  soul  with  joy, 
With  rapture,  and  with  love. 

Violent  storms  of  wind  are   not  un- 


common in  October  and  November ; 
but  the  partial  injury  which  they  oc- 
casion is  amply  compensated  by  the 
benefits  derivetl  from  ihoni  in  purifying 
the  atmosphere. 

Amid  the  mighty  clouds  that  move  alonj^, 
The  moaning-  winds  of  Autcmn  sing-  their 

song, 
And  shrike  the  red  leaves  from  the  foresttrees  ; 
And  subterranean  voices  speak. 

B.  Cornwall. 

The  following  lines  afford  a  fine 
description  of  the  effect  of  a  storm  on 
the  aged  tenants  of  the  forest  : — 

How  would  each  sweeping  pond'rons  bough 

Resistjwhen  straight  the  w  hirlwind  cleaves, 
Dashing  in  strengthening  eddies  through 

A  roaring  vvilderuess  of  leaves  ! 
How  would  the  prone  descending  show'r 

From  the  green  canopy  rcliound  ! 
How  would  the  lowland  torrents  pour  ! 

How  deep  the  pealing  thunder  sound  ! 

Bloomfield. 

In  this  war  of  the  elements  many  a 
noble  forester  is  stretched  upon  the 
ground  ;  many  a  '  gnarled'  oak  suc- 
cumbs to  the  power  of  the  mighty 
wind  : — but  removed  and  at  length 
converted  into  one  of  Britain's  best 
bulwarks,  will  yet 

Many  a  conflict  brave. 
And  many  a  dreadful  storm  defy  ; 
Then,  groaning  o'er  the  adverse  wave, 
Bring  liome  the  flag  of  victory  ! 

Bloonifield. 

Such  is  the  effect  of  a  storm  on  the 
forests  in  tliis  temperate  region  ;  but 
insignificant  is  this  corapared  with  the 
hurricane  of  America,  the  progress  of 
Aihich  is  so  admirably  described  by  her 
native  bard,  JMr.  Paulding.  Much  as 
we  affect  to  despise  the  litemture  of 
our  transatlantic  brethren,  and  unwil- 
!ii:sg  as  we  are  to  allow  them  merit  of 
any  kind,  the  most  prejudiced  English- 
man must,  we  think,  on  the  jierusal  of 
the  following  lines,  be  convinced  that 
the  '  Americans  possess  at  least  one 
living  POET.' 


The  forest  roared,  the  everlasting  o«fc- 
In  writhing  agonies  the  storm  bespoke  ; 
The  live  leaves  scattered  wildly  every  where, 
Whirled  round  in  madd'ning  circles  in  the  air  ^ 
The  stoutest  limbs  were  scattered  all  around, 
The  stoutest  trees  a  stouter  master  found  ; 
Crackling  and  crashing  down  tliey  thundring  go. 
And  seem  to  crush  the  shrinking  rocks  below  : 
Then  the  thick  rain  in  gathering  torrents  poured,. 
Higher  the  river  rose,  and  louder  roared, 
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And  on  its  dark,  quick  eddying^  surface  bore 

The  gatliered  spoils  of  earth  along  its  shore  ; 

While  trees  that  not  an  hour  before  had  stood 

The  lofty  monarchs  of  the  stately  wood, 

Now  whirling  round  and  round  with  furious  course. 

Dash  'gainst  the  rocks  that  breast  the  torrent's  force, 

And  shiver  like  a  reed  by  urchin  broke, 

Through  idle  mischief,  or  with  needless  stroke  : 

A  hundred  cataracts,  unknown  before, 

Rush  down  the  mountain's  side  with  fearful  roar, 

And  as  with  foaming  fury  down  they  go, 

Loose  the  firm  rocks  and  thunder  them  below  ; 

Blue  lightnings  from  the  dark  clouds  bosom  sprung, 

Like  serpents,  menacing  with  forked  tongue  ; 

While  many  a  sturdy  oak  that  stitlly  braved 

The  threat'ning  hurricane  that  round  it  raved. 

Shivered  beneath  its  bright,  resistless  flash, 

Came  tumbling  down  amain,  with  fearful  crash: 

Air,  earth,  and  skies,  seemed  now  to  try  their  pow'r. 

And  struggle  for  the  mastery  of  the  hour. 

Backwoodsman. 

The  1 1  th  of  November  is  celebrated  What  though  wynter  has  begunn^ 

r.^    Ti/T     ^-5     r»  To  push  down  the  summer  sunne, 

as  St.  Martin's  Day.  ^  To  our  fire  we  can  betake, 

He  was  a  native  of  Hungary,  and  ^^^^j  g„jo^  the  crackling  brake  ; 
for  some  time  followed  the  life   of  a  sol-  Never  heedinge  wynter's  face 
dier  ;  but  afterwards  took  orders,  and  On  the  day  of  Martilmasse. 
was  made  Bishop  of  Tours  in  France,  The  22d  of  November  is  celebrated 
in  which  see  he  continued  for  twenty-  as  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 
six  years.     Martin  died  about  the  year  Cecilia  was  a  Roman  lady,  who  re- 
397.      Formerly  a  universal  custom  fusing  to  renounce  her    religion,  was 
prevailed  of  killing  cows,  oxen,  swine,  thrown  into  a  furnace  of  boiling  water, 
&c.  at  this  season,   which  were   cured  and  was  scalded  to  death.     Others  say 
for  winter  consumption  ;  as  fresh  pro-  that  she  was  stifled  in  a    bath,  a  pun- 
visions  were  seldom  or  never  to  be  had  ishraent  frequently    inflicted,  at    that 
during  the  dreary   months   which  sue-  time,  on  female  criminals  of  rank.    She 
eeed  November.     This  practice  is  yet  suffered  martyrdom  about  the  year  225. 
retained  in  some  country  villages.  Cecilia  is  regarded  as  the  patroness  of 

,  ,,     .,  music,  and  is  represented  with  a  regal 

It  is  the  day  of  Martdmasse,  .     .        ■        .  *^ 

Cuppes  of  ale  should  freelie  passe,  m  ner  nana. 

ON  MUSIC. 

BY    WM.    STRODE. 

When  whispering  streams  do  softly  steal 
With  creeping  passions  through  the  heart ; 
And  when,  at  every  touch,  we  feel 
Our  pulses  beat,  and  bear  a  part  ; 
When  threads  can  make 
A  heart-string  quake, 
Philosophy 

Can  scarce  deny 
The  soul  can  melt  in  harmony. 

O  lull  me,  lull  me  !  charming  air, 
My  sense  is  rocked  with  wonders  sweet, 
Like  snow  on  wool  thy  fallings  are, 
Soft,  like  a  spirit's,  are  thy  feet ; 

Grief  who  need  fear 

That  hath  an  ear  ? 

Down  let  him  lie, 

And  slumbering  die, 
And  change  his  soul  for  harmony. 


{JRIGI.V  OF  RINGS,  AND  SUPERSTITIOUS  RESPECT  TOR    THE   VIRTUES 

OF    RAKE    GEMS. 


A  C CORDING  to  the  accounts  of 
the  heathen  m^^hology,  Prome- 
theus, who  in  the  earhest  ages  had  dis- 
covered a  great  number  of  secrets,  hav- 
ing been  deUvered  from  the  chains  by 
which  he  was  fastened  to  JMount  Cau- 
casus, for  steahng  fire  from  heaven,  in 
memor\'  or  acknowledgment  of  the  fa- 
vour he  had  received  from  Jupiter, 
made  himseh'  a  ring  of  one  of  those 
chains,  in  wliose  collet  he  represented 
the  figure  of  the  rock  where  he  had 
been  detained :  or  rather,  as  Pliny  says, 
set  in  it  a  bit  of  the  same  rock,  and  put 
it  on  his  finger.  This  was  the  first 
ring  and  the  first  stone. 

But  we  otherwise  learn  that  the  use 
of  rings  is  very  ancient,  and  that  the 
Egyptians  were  the  first  inventors  of 
them  ;  which  seems  confirmed  by  the 
person  of  Joseph,  who  as  we  read  in 
Genesis,  chap.  xli.  for  having  inter- 
preted Pharaoh's  dream,  received  not 
only  his  liberty,  but  was  rewarded  with 
the  Prince's  ring,  a  collar  of  gold,  and 
the  superintendency  of  Egypt. 

Josephus,  in  the  third  book  of  the 
Jewish  Antiquities,  says,  that  the  Is- 
raelites had  the  use  of  them  after  their 
passing  the  Red  Sea ;  because  Moses, 
at  his  return  from  Mount  Sinai,  found 
that  they  had  forged  the  golden  calf 
from  the  rings  of  their  wives. 

The  same  Moses,  wliich  was  up- 
wards of  four  hundred  years  before  the 
war  of  Troy,  permitted  the  priests  he 
had  established  the  use  of  gold  rings, 
enriched  with  precious  stones.  The 
high  priest  wore  upon  his  ephod,  which 
was  a  kind  of  caftan,  rich  rings  that 
served  him  as  clasps  ;  and  between 
two  of  these  clasps  a  large  emerald 
was  set,  and  engraven  with  mysterious 
names.  The  ring  he  wore  on  his  fin- 
ger was  of  inestimable  value  and  celes- 
tial virtue. 

Had  not  Aaron,  the  high  priest  of 
the  Hebrews,  a  ring  on  his  finger, 
whereof  the  diamond,  by  its  virtue,  op- 
erated prodigious  things  ?  for  it  chang- 
ed its  livid  lustre  into  a  dark  colour, 


when  the  Hebrews  were  to  be  punish- 
ed by  death  for  their  sins  ;  when  they 
were  to  fall  by  the  sword,  it  appeared 
of  a  blood  colour  ;  if  they  were  inno- 
cent, it  sparkled  as  usual. 

It  is  observable  that  the  ancient  He- 
brews used  rings  in  the  time  even  of 
the  war  of  Troy.  Queen  Jezebel,  to 
destroy  Naboth,  as  is  related  in  the 
third  book  of  Kings,  made  use  of  the 
ring  of  Ahab,  King  of  the  Israelites, 
her  husband,  to  seal  the  counterfeit 
letters  that  ordered  the  death  of  tliat 
unfortunate  man.  Judah,  as  is  men- 
tioned in  Genesis,  chapter  xxxviii. 
abused  his  daughter-in-law,  Thamar, 
who  had  disguised  herself,  by  giving 
her  his  rin?  and  bracelets  as  a  pledge 
of  the  faith  he  had  promised  her. 

Though  the  great  Homer  is  silent  iu 
regard  to  rings,  both  in  his  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  they  were,  notwithstanding, 
used  in  the  time  of  the  Greeks  and 
Trojans  ;  and  it  is  from  them  several 
other  nations  received  them. 

The  ring  was  reputed  by  some  na- 
tions a  symbol  of  hberality,  esteem, 
and  friendship,  particularly  among  the 
Persians,  none  being  allowed  to  wear 
any,  except  when  given  to  them  from 
the  hand  of  the  King  himself.  This  is 
what  may  be  also  remarked  in  the  per- 
son of  Apollonius  Thyanneus,  who,  as 
a  token  of  singular  esteem  and  great 
liberality,  received  one  of  surprising 
virtue  from  the  gieat  Tarchas,  the 
Prince  of  the  Gymnosophists,  vvho  were 
the  ancient  priests  of  the  Indies,  and 
dwelt  in  forests,  as  our  bards  and  druids, 
where  they  applied  themselves  to  the 
study  of  wisdom,  and  to  the  specula- 
tion of  the  heaven  and  stars.  This 
philosopher,  by  the  means  of  that  ring, 
learned  every  day  the  greatest  secretg 
in  nature. 

The  Lacedemonians,  as  related  by 
Alexander  ah  Alexandra,  pursuant  to 
the  ordinances  of  their  King  Lycurgus, 
had  only  iron  rings,  despising  those  of 
gold  ;  either  that  their  King  was  will- 
ing thereby  to  retrench  luxury,  or  not 
to  permit  the  use  of  them. 
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Though  the  ring  found  bv  Gyges, 
shepherd  to  the  King  of  Lydia,  hss 
more  a  fable  than  truth  in  it,  it  will 
not,  however,  be  amiss  to  relate  what 
is  said  concerning  it  by  Herodotus, 
Colius  after  Plato,  and  Cicero,  in  the 
third  book  of  his  Offices. 

This  Gyges,  after  a  great  flood- of 
water,  passed  into  a  very  deep  cavity 
in  the  earth  ;  where  having  found,  in 
the  belly  of  a  brazen  horse,  with  a 
large  aperture  in  it,  a  human  body  of 
enormous  size,  he  pulled  from  off  one 
of  the  fingers  a  ring  of  surprising  vir- 
tue ;  for  the  stone  in  the  collet  render- 
ed him  who  wore  it  invisible  when  the 
collet  was  turned  towards  tlie  palm  of 
the  hand,  so  that  the  party  could  see, 
without  being  seen,  all  manner  of  per- 
sons and  things.  Gyges,  having  made 
trial  of  this  efficacy,  bethought  himself 
that  it  would  be  a  means  to  facilitate 
his  ascending  the  throne  of  Lydia ;  for 
gaining  the  Queen  by  it,  he  succeeded 
in  his  design,  having  killed  Candaules, 
her  husband.  The  dead  body  the  ring 
belonged  to,  was  that  of  an  ancient 
Brachman,  who  in  his  time  was  the 
chief  of  all. 

The  rings  of  the  ancients  often  serv- 
ed for  seals  :  Alexander  the  Great,  af- 
ter the  defeat  and  death  of  Darius, 
used  his  ring  for  sealing  the  letters  he 
sent  into  Asia,  and  his  own  for  those 
he  sent  to  Europe. 

It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  gi-eat- 
est  personages  wore  some  stones  in  tlje 
collet  of  their  rings,  which  could  not 
but  be  esteemed  for  rarities,  either  that 
they  were  natural  in  regard  to  the 
figures  they  represented,  or  were  en- 
graven. The  first  who  adopted  the 
use  of  rings,  in  Egypt,  had  in  them  the 
figures  of  their  Gods,  or  other  hiero- 
glyphics. 

Silenus,  as  Alexander  says,  had  a 
fatal  ring,  with  the  figure  of  an  anchor 
in  the  collet.  This  mark  became  nat- 
ural to  his  posterity  ;  for  his  descend- 
ants had  it  impressed  on  the  thigh  at 
their  birth. 

Josephus  makes  mention,  that  Arius, 
a  King  of  the  Lacedemonians,  had  in 
his  ring  the  figure  of  an  eagle  holding 
a  dragon  between  his  talons ;  and  thai 
this  figure  was  natural. 


Clearchus,  a  Greek  Captain,  in  the 
service  of  Cyrus,  as  Plutarch  relates, 
had  in  the  stone  of  his  ring  a  Diana 
naturally  expressed,  dancing  with  her 
nymphs,  and  as  distinctly  as  if  art  had 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  fi- 
ginx's.  At  his  death  he  made  a  pre- 
sent of  this  ring  to  Cresias  of  Guedus. 
It  was  a  talisman. 

The  Cyreneans  gave  to  Battus,  the 
founder  of  their  city,  cis  a  token  of 
grathude  a  ring,  on  the  stone  of  which 
was  engraven  a  kind  of  herb,  called 
sylph,  held  to  be  the  rarest  and  most 
precious  of  all. 

Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus,  wore  a 
ring  reputed  inestimable  on  account  of 
its  agate,  which  naturally  represented 
an  Apollo,  holding  his  lyre,  and  seat- 
ed in  the  midst  of  the  INIuses,  so  accu- 
rately distinguished  as  if  the  whole  had 
been  designedly  disposed,  though  in  ef- 
fect it  was  nothing  more  than  an  agree- 
able lusus  natune.  This  King  having 
been  conquered  by  the  Romans,  they 
kept  his  ring  in  the  temple  of  Concord, 
as  the  most  precious  thing  belonging  to 
him  :  it  was  thought  that  this  ring  was 
a  talisman. 

Pompey  the  Great  had  a  lion  en- 
graved on  his  ring,  holding  a  sword. 
Scylla,  on  his,  had  the  image  of  Jugur- 
tha,  King  of  Numidia,  because  he  tri- 
umphed over  him.  Scipio  Africanus 
was  represented  in  his  son's  ring.  Pliny 
the  younger,  and  Pro-consul,  wore  en- 
graved on  his  ring  a  car  drawn  by  four 
horses. 

The  disciples  of  Epicurus,  in  vene- 
ration, and  as  a  happy  omen,  had  the 
figure  of  their  master  engraved  on  their 
rings.  Mithridates,  who  carried  poi- 
son in  the  collet  of  his  ring  to  have 
power  over  his  life  when  he  pleased, 
could  not  efiect  his  desires,  havinf^ 
from  his  early  youth  accustomed  his 
body  to  antidotes  ;  so  that  he  Avas 
obliged  to  have  himself  killed  by  a 
Gaul. 

But  what  must  be  said  of  the  ring  of 
Pol^'crates,  King  of  the  isle  of  Samos, 
which  had  an  invaluable  diamond  set 
in  it  ?  This  King  having  been  favour- 
ed during  his  whole  life  by  fortune,  was 
willing  to  make  a  visible  tiial  of  it,  by 
throwing  his  ring  mto  the  sea  ;  but,  by 
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a  very  surprising  incident,  he  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  find  the  same  ring  in 
the  belly  of  a  large  fish  that  was  the 
next  day  served  at  his  table.  To  what 
must  this  be  attributed,  the  Prince's 
good  fortune  or  the  virtue  of  the  ring  ? 

It  does  not  appear  that  Romulus  had 
introduced  or  authorised  the  use  of 
rings  after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  for 
we  only  find  them  on  the  figures  of  the 
stitues  of  Numa  Pompilius,  and  Servius 
Tullus.  However,  it  may  be  remark- 
ed in  Florus,  that  even  in  that  time 
rings  and  bracelets  were  pretty  com- 
anon  among  the  Sabincs,  because  the 
virgin  Tarpeja,  one  of  the  Vestals,  be- 
ing gone  to  draw  water  for  the  sacri- 
fice, betrayed  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
capitol  to  Tahus,  King  of  the  Sabines, 
and  demanded  as  a  recompence  the 
rings  or  bracelets  the  soldiers  woi'e  on 
their  left  hands  ;  but  they,  pretending 
she  had  asked  their  bucklers,  crushed 
her  to  death  between  them,  and  enter- 
ed the  city,  thus  acquitting  themselves 
of  their  promise. 

It  was  customary  at  Rome  for  the 
bridegi'oom  to  send  to  the  bride,  before 
marriage,  a  ring  of  iron,  without  either 
stone  or  collet,  to  denote  how  lasting 
their  union  ought  to  be,  and  the  frugal- 
ity they  were  to  observe  together.  The 
Roman  Knights  were  distinguished 
from  the  senators  by  their  gold  rings  ; 
and  it  was  customary,  as  a  mark  of 
honour,  to  present  Ambassadors  with 
them  when  they  received  orders  from 
the  senate  to  go  to  foreign  nations. 

It  was  afterwards  a  sign  of  liberty 
at  Rome  to  wear  a  gold  ring  ;  because 
the  freedman  was  deemed  a  person  of 
free  birth  when  he  received  the  right 
and  privilege  of  the  ring,  whereby  he 
could  also  be  admitted  to  dignities,  and 
at  last  take  the  title  of  Knight.  In  the 
time  of  the  war  between  Carthage  and 
Rome,  Hannibal,  as  a  token  of  the  sig- 
nal victory  he  gained  over  the  Roman 
army,  which  was  entirely  defeated  in 
the  battle  of  Cannes,  sent  to  Carthage 
three  bushels  of  r:ngs,  taken  off  the  fin- 
gers of  the  nobles  and  Roman  Knights 
who  were  slain  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Though  the  first  inhabitants  of  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Scotl  md,  and  the 
ancient   Gauls,   were    accustomed    to 


wear  rings  on  the  middle  finger,  use  at 
last  prevailed  among  all  nations  to 
place  them  on  the  finger  next  to  the 
little  one  of  the  left  hand,  which  thence 
has  got  the  name  of  annulary,  or  ring- 
finger,  because  there  is  a  small  nerve, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, which  proceeds  from  the  heart  to 
this  finger. 

The  diamond  has  been  always  es- 
teemed by  the  ancients  the  rarest  stone, 
and  the  most  precious  of  all,  either  for 
its  hardness,  its  fine  brillianc}^,  its  wa- 
ter, or  its  virtues.  It  is  victorious 
over  fire,  and  resists  also  the  hardest 
thing.  The  finest  come  from  Bisnaga 
and  Decan,  provinces  of  the  East  In- 
dies. Tlie  virtue  attributed  to  this 
stone  is  against  poison,  panic  terrors, 
and  enchantments  :  it  calms  anger  and 
foments  love  between  man  and  wife, 
and  is  therefore  called  the  stone  of  re- 
conciliation. 

Such  a  pernicious  quality  is,  not- 
whhstanding,  attributed  to  diamond- 
powder,  that  it  cannot  be  corrected, 
either  by  reason  of  its  being  extremely 
cold,  or  corrosive ;  and  it  is  said,  that 
the  great  physician  and  chymist  Theo- 
phrastus  Paracelsus,  was  poisoned  by 
it. 

As  heat  may  tarnish  the  lustre  and 
fire  of  a  diamond,  Wolphangus  and 
Andrew  Baccin  are  of  opinion,  that  at 
night,  before  going  to  bed,  it  ought  to 
be  taken  off  the  finger,  and  laid  on 
some  marble^  or  in  some  cool  place. 
The  symbol  of  the  diamond  is  constan- 
cy, fortitude,  innocence,  and  other  he- 
roic virtues. 

The  carbuncle  is  so  rare  and  pre- 
cious a  stone,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  be 
found. — Some  have  said  that  it  is  not 
in  nature,  but  they  are  greatly  mistaken, 
it  being  certain  that  it  has  been,  and  is 
still  found.  Garcias  ab  Horto,  a  phy- 
sician to  the  Viceroy  of  the  Indies, 
writes,  that  he  himself  saw  carbuncles 
in  that  Prince's  possession,whose  splen- 
dour was  so  prodigious,  that  they  seem- 
ed like  so  many  blazing  coals,  which 
glowed  in  the  midst  of  darkness. — 
Lewis  Vertoman,  a  Roman,  relates, 
that  the  King  of  Pegu  usually  wore  one 
of  so  large  a  size,  and  of  so  lively  and 
brisk  a  histre,  tliiit  wJioever  looked  at 
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this  King  in  the  darkest  night,  saw  him 
shine  as  if  siuTounded  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  If,  therefore,  nature  produ- 
ces stones  of  this  quality,  that  sparkle 
with  so  much  lustre  in  the  light,  and 
dissipate  its  obscurity,  these  stones 
must  be  carbuncles  ;  and  it  is  that  fire 
which  must  distinguish  it  from  other 
precious  stones.  If  the  same  nature 
has  given  so  great  a  resplendency  to  a 
little  worm,  which  in  summer-time  con- 
quers by  its  lustre  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  illuminates  the  objects  about 
it,  why  should  not  a  body  more  solid, 
more  purified,  and  on  which  nature 
might  have  worked  during  several  ages, 
have  the  same  fire  with  more  brillian- 
cy, being  a  more  finished  work,  and 
whose  merit,  except  in  point  of  life, 
surpasses  that  of  the  glow-worm  ? 

iElian  relates,  in  his  Histoi-y  of  An- 
imals, that  a  young  stork  having  been 
cured  of  a  broken  thigh  by  a  woman  of 
Tarentum,  in  gratitude  for  her  care 
had  let  fall  into  her  lap  a  precious  car- 
buncle, which  shined  in  the  night  as  a 
burning  candle.  Hence  it  is  manifest, 
that  dragons  only  carry  them  about 
them  to  give  themselves  light ;  and 
that  they  do  not  grow  out  of  their 
heads,  because  birds  know  how  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  other  stones,  and 
to  find  them  in  the  places  where  they 
grow. 

The  carbuncle  is  of  different  kinds 
and  sexes.  Its  nature  is  to  emit  a  co- 
ruscant  fire,  which  shines  brighter  the 
greater  the  obscurity  is.  It  also  con- 
tains drops  of  gold,  like  so  many  stars 
within.  These  are  the  rarest  carbun- 
cles, and  they  come  from  Ethiopia. 
The  Chaldeans  had  so  great  a  venera- 
tion for  this  stone,  that  they  used  it  in 
their  ceremonies.  It  is  still  remarka- 
ble, that  the  carbuncle  cannot  be  coun- 
terfeited. Its  supposed  virtues  are,  to 
resist  fire,  to  stop  defluxions  of  the 
eyes,  to  divert  dreams  and  nocturnal 
illusions,  and  to  serve  as  an  antidote 
against  corrupt  and  pestilential  air. 

The  ruby  differs  much  from  the  car- 
buncle, though  some  place  no  distinc- 
tion between  tliem.  It  is  diaphanous, 
and  variegated  with  little  spots  of  azure 
in  the  midst  of  its  purple  colour.  The 
less  azure  it  has,  the  more   noble   and 


beautiful  it  is.  The  best  are  from  the 
isle  of  Ceylon,  and  the  river  Pegu. 
That  which  the  Emperor  Rodolphus 
II.  had,  was  as  big  as  a  hen's  egg,  and 
valued  at  sixty  thousand  ducats.  The 
virtues  ascribed  to  it  are  for  resisting 
poison,  preserving  from  the  plague, 
banishing  sorrow,  repressing  luxury, 
and  averting  ill  thoughts.  If  it  changes 
colour,  it  portends  impending  misfor- 
tunes ;  but  it  resumes  its  colour  as  soon 
as  they  are  over. 

The  amethyst  is  in  great  esteem  for 
its  excellencies,  and  therefore  ranked 
among  the  most  precious  stones.  The 
best  are  from  the  East  Indies,  though 
Germany  and  Bohemia  furnish  pretty 
good.  The  more  deep  and  less  trans- 
parent their  violet-colour  is,  the  great- 
er esteem  they  are  in.  This  stone  is 
called  amethyst  from  its  colour,  and 
because  it  hinders  dmnkenness  ;  for 
being  apphed  to  the  navel,  it  attracts 
and  dissipates  the  fumes  of  wine.  It 
also  is  said  to  divert  ill  thoughts,  to 
make  the  mind  joyful,  and  to  acquire 
for  the  bearer  the  favour  of  Princes. 
The  Roman  ladies  were  very  fond  of 
this  stone. 

The  jacinth  is  of  the  number  of  rare 
stones  ;  and  such  of  them  as  are  repu- 
ted the  most  beautiful,  have  the  glow  of 
flames  of  fire,  and  emulate  the  colour  of 
scarlet,  or  natural  vermillion.  The 
Oriental  are  the  most  noble.  Their 
principal  use,  formerly,  was  against 
the  plague,  being  hung  to  the  neck. 
They  were  also  thought  to  fortify  the 
heart,  to  secure  from  the  effects  of 
lightning,  and  to  augment  riches,  ho- 
nour, prudence,  and  wisdom. 

The  emerald  is  the  most  perfect, 
beautiful,  and  sprightly,  among  pre- 
cious stones.  The  most  considerable 
come  from  the  Indies,  Persia,  and  Peru. 
The  reputed  virtues  of  this  stone  are  to 
prevent  epileptic  fits  ;  and,  if  the  dis- 
order is  so  violent  as  not  to  be  con- 
quered by  it,  it  breaks. 

The  opal,  of  which  there  are  four 
sorts,challenges  an  eminent  rank  among 
precious  stones,  because  it  partakes  of 
the  beauty  of  all  the  others,  and  cannot 
be  counterfeited.  The  virtues  attribu- 
ted to  the  opal  are  for  recreating  the 
spirits  of  the  heart,  preserving  against 
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contagious  air,  hindering  fainting  fits, 
and  malign  afifections. 

We  shall  finish  this  essay  by  the 
pantarbe,  of  which  Philostrates,  in  the 
Life  of  Apollonius,  relates  wonderful 
efiects.  The  stone  is  incomparable, 
both  in  beauty  and  virtue  ;  for  it  has 
so  piercing  a  lustre,  and  so  brisk  a  fire, 
that,  like  the  carbuncle,  it  hghts  up 
day  in  the  midst  of  darkness.  But 
what  is  most  admired  is,  that  this  light 
is  a  spirit,  accompanied  by  such  an  ef- 
fect that  it  insinuates  and  difihses  itself 
in  the  earth  to  attract   insensibly  the 


other  stones  round  about  it';  and  even 
as  far  as  this  virtue  extends,  so  far  it 
has  strength,  and  all  these  stones  re- 
semble a  cluster  of  bees  surrounding 
their  king. 

Heliodorus,  in  his  History  of  Thea- 
genes  and  Caricles,  says,  that  it  pre- 
serves from  fire  those  that  carry  it 
about  them ;  and  that  Caricles  was 
preserved  it,  notwithstanding  the  fury 
and  vengeance  of  Arsace,  Queen  of 
Ethiopia.  It  was  held  to  be  one  of 
the  first  talismans  Theagenes  was  pos- 
sessed of  in  Egypt. 


NEW    QUAKER   BARD. 

(From  the  London  Ma^zines,  August,  1821.) 


POEMS,    BY    P.    M.   JAMES. 


TN  this  small  volume  of  Poems,  the 
compositions  are  of  so  slight  a  na- 
ture as  to  preclude  critical  remark ; 
and  if  we  say  that  the  pieces  are  gen- 
erally pleasing,  the  sentiments  moral, 
and  the  style  (^with  a  few  exceptions  of 
lame  rhythm)  agreeable,  we  shall  have 
spoken  all  the  truth,  and  done  the  au- 
thor justice.  Mr.  James,  we  under- 
stand, adds  another  to  the  catalogue  of 


bards  belonging  to  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Not  aiming  so  high  as  Barton 
or  Wififen,  (to  the  latter  of  whom  we 
owe  a  review  for  his  late  translation 
from  Tasso,)  he  has  stmck  a  very  mi»- 
sical  chord,  and  seems  gifted  with  those 
feelings  which  constitute  a  poet.  He 
must,  however,  be  more  careful  in  pre- 
serving harmony  in  his  measures  ;  we 
copy  two  or  three  specimens. 


THE    PILGRIMS    AND    THE  PRIESTS. 

Or,  the  Three  Good  Things  of  Malvern. 

£A  tale  of  the  *  olden  tyme.'] 

Sweetly  was  chauntod  the  evening  hymn, 
At  the  sound  of  the  vesper  bell ; 
The  pilgrim  had  knelt  at  our  Lady's  shrine, 
He  had  drank  at  our  Lady's  well. 

The  sun  had  nigh  set,  and   the  Monks  had  all  met, 

And  the  anthem  had  died  away, 
The    hearth  blazed  bright,  and  the  torch  pour'd  its  light 

On  the  Priests  and  their  goodly  array. 

'  I  have  seen,'  said  the  Pilgrim,    '  the  tremulous  wave 

That  murmurs  at  Galilee  still ; 
But  never  so  sweet  did  the  shadow  fall 

As  it  falls  o'er  Malvern  Hill. 

*  I  have  wandered  afar  for  my  penance  and  pain, 

Where  the  breezes  of  Lebanon  blow  • 
But  richer  the  gales  that  o'er  Malvern  rise, 
From  the  apple  bowers  below, 

*  The  mountains  are  green  and  the  land  is  good, 

And  your  turrets  are  fair  to  see  ; 
And  for  three  good  things  is  Malvern  fam'd, 
Now  tell  these  three  things  unto  me. 
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'  Oh  !  are  they  the  Shrine  of  our  Lady  dear, 

And  the  Penance  of  Benedict's  sway  ! 
And   the  third  the  Wei.l  with    the  waters  clear, 

That  run  to  the  rising  ray  ?' 

Then  up  rose  a  Friar,  and  laugh'd  as   he  rose, 

And  his  flagon  he  fiU'd  to  the  brim  ; 
(No  Priest  in  the  Abbey  of  Great  Malvern, 

Sung  mass  or  shrived  sinners  like  him.) 

His  eye  and  his  cheek  were  bright  with  the  gale 

Of  the  hills  where  the  red  deer  run  ; 
For  the  Friar  had    hastened  from  Little  Malvern, 

Where  he  had  been  shriving  a  Nun. 

*  V/hat  knave,'  cried  the  Friar, '  could  wander  so  far. 

Yet  hold  us  such  ignorant  elves  ? 
Sir  Pilgrim,  though  beadsmen  of  penance  may  preach, 

Yet  they  love  somewhat  better  themselves. 

'  Lo  !  the  chace  wide  extends  round  our  ample  domain. 

And  the  Severn  runs  proud  at  our  feet ; 
And  the  orchards  that  spread  o'er  the  prospect  afar, 

Yield  cider  bright,  sparkling  and  sweet. 

'  Let  pilgrims  still   drink   of  the  crystalline  spring, 

And  sinners  on  pilgrimage  pass  ; 
Give  Beadsmen    fresh  Salmon  and  dainty  red  Deer, 

And  Liquor  that  foams  in  the  glass  !' 


THE    IVY    AND    PAINTED    WINDOW. 

Through  INIalvern's    sweet  village  strange  rumours  were  spread, 
That  a  plot  had  been  laid  and  the  church  was  in  danger  ! 

The  tidings  had  filled  every  villager's  head, 

And   the  noise  it  occasioned  alarmed  every  stranger. 

The   report   thus  arose — a  green    ivy  had  grovtn 

Up  thf~  walls  of  the  church,  the  old  structure  adorning  ; 

Till   it  reached  the  east  window,  where  gaily  were  shown 
Apostles  and  saints  in  the  bright  hues  of  morning. 

And  it  still  must  be  owned,  that  'twas  pleasant  to  see 
The  sun  and  the  wind  with  the  ivy  leaves  dally  ; 

To  hear  round  its  blossoms  the  hum  of  the  bee, 

That  came  lured  by  their  sweets  from  the  mountain  or  valley. 

And  when  the  day  sank  on   the  bosom  of  night, 

Like  a  sport-wearied  child  on  the  breast  of  its  mother, 

We  then  soothly  might  say  by  the  summer  moon's  light, 
That  the  ivy  and  window  were  made   for  each  other. 

The  night-hawk  that  roams  like  a  spirit  through  air, 
Led  his  bride  to  its  chambers  with  tender  caresses  ; 

'Midst  its  branches  the  owl  built  her  palace  so  fair, 
And  lear'd  her  grey  brood  in  its  dark  green  recesses. 

Thus  time  flew  away,  till  arose  a  complaint, 

That  the  ivy  grown  wanton,  and  evil  designing, 

In  its  gambols  had  knock'd  out  the  head  of  a  saint, 
And  had  ruin'd  a  nun  with  its  twisting  and  twining. 

Nay  the  parish  clerk  swore  that  an  owl  from  her  den, 

Had  look'd  into  the  church  through  a  pane  that  was  broken  ; 

That  the  owl  cried  to-whoo  !  while  the  clerk  cried  amen  ! 
And  the  ivy  was  blamed  for  so  evil  a  token. 

And  'twas  said  that  the  boughs  which  crown'd  buttress  and  arch, 

The  ravage  of  ages  with  verdure  renewing, 
lyike  a  wreath  for  the  forehead  of  Time  on  his  march, 

Now  hung  o'er  the  faae  like  the  omen  of  ruin. 
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Just  like  love  when  it  touches  the  resolute  mind, 

It  blends  beauty  with  valour,  with  grace  melancholy  ; 
Till  the  soul  to  the  triumphs  of  passion  resign'd, 

Grows  insensate  to  fame  and  enamour'd  with  folly. 

So  the  axe  to  the  trunk  of  the  ivy  was  laid, 

And  the  fowls  of  the  air  from  its  branches  were  driven, 
And  its  leaves  which  the  altar  in  beauty  array'd, 

To  pale  desolation  were  ruthlessly  given. 

Then  the  wild  bee  complain'd  as  she  sought  her  lov'd  flowers, 

'  Oh  !  why  are  the  blossoms  so  tediously  coming  ?' 
And  zephvr  inquired  for  the  evergreen  bowers. 

Where  her  voice  had  kept  tune  to  the  bees'  gentle  humming. 

— Yet  nature  proclaims,  '  that  securely  in  earth. 

Sleeps  a  root  of  the  ivy  its  honours  renewing  ; 
And  when  time's  ling'ring  hand  gives  the  shunberers  birth, 

It  shall  wave  in  its  pride  o'er  the  temple  in  ruin. 


THE    RETROSPECT. 

"  I  would  not  live  life  o'er  again 
For  all  its  joys,  to  share  its  pain  ; 
Life's  springs  and  pastimes  tempt  me  not. 
To  wish  its  cares  again  my  lot. 

What  tho' youth's  devious  course  hath  been 
A  chequer'd  yet  a  cheerful  scene  ! 
Our  pleasures  to  the  world  are  known, 
Our  silent  griefs  are  all  our  own  ! 

'Tis  sweet  to  view  from  sheltering  bower, 
The  high  arch'd  rainbow  span  the  shower  ; 
But  he  who  still  must  'bide  the  storm 
Cares  little  for  the  rainbow's  form. 

When  memory  seems  t'  obey  thy  will, 
She  fails  to  cull  the  good  from  ill ; 
But  true  alike  to  joy  and  woe, 
She  culls  them  both,  her  power  to  show. 

These  from  life's  troubles  could  we  take, 
Their  influence  heaven    and    earth    would  make  ; 
The  charm  that  dwells  with  death  would  Uy, 
For  who,  with  these,  would  wish  to  die  .'"' 

VOYAGES    IIV    THE    NORTHERN    PACIFIC,    &C.    &;C. 

CHAPTER  III.  lies,  &c.  for  which  we  p-ave  them,  in 

The  schooner  is  repaired,  and  the  mutineers  exchange,  knives,    buttons,    &c.      We 

sent  into  the  interior ;  sail  for  the  Colum-  shortly   after  observed   a   remarkably 

biyiiier       Jlrniyt  Keio  Mangel  or  j  ^^^^^      ^^^-  off    with     two 

JVorfolk   Sound,   fur   furs ;  return  to  the  ^    ^.  /•      i         i  i       ^i 

Columbia  river.— Sail  for  Monterey  for  Indians    very    finely    dressed :    they 

the  purpose  of  forining  a  factory  to  suppli/  proved   to   be  the  king's  sons,   Cosalas 

the  establishment  on   Columbia  river  with  and  Selechel,    who   made  us  signs  that 

provisions.— Spaniards  refuse   to     allow  ^^^^^  ^^^^  .^  three-masted  ship  above 

this. — Sail  for   Bodaso. — Russians  refuse  .  ■   ^  wr  ..i  i 

to  allow  the  genflemen  to  remain  fill  our  the    point.        We    gave   these     people 

return  to  Canton.— Arrival  at  Owyhee.—  bread  and  treacle,   of  which  tliey  ap- 


Visiled  by  the  King. — A'atices  crowd    on    peared  to  be  very  fond.      Shortly  after 


THE     natives     of    the    Columbia    on  board  of  her  well  armed,  and  found 
brought  us  plenty  of  fine  salmon,    Mr.   Black,   chief  mate   of  the   Isaac 
sturgeon,  and  fruit,  such  as  strawber-    Todd,  with  several  of  the  clerks  be- 
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longing  to  the  North-west  company, 
whom   I    brought  to   the     Columbia. 
The  schooner  was  manned  with  Sand- 
wich  Islanders.      The  next  morning 
we  weighed  and  ran  up  the  river,  pass- 
ed two   Indian    villages   belonging  to 
the  Chenook  tribe,  and  come  to    above 
Village  Point,  along  side  of  the  Isaac 
Todd,  in  7  fathoms  water,  good  bot- 
tom.    Captain  Smith  visited  us,  and  a 
large  bark  canoe    came   across   from 
Fort  George,  in  which  was  the  Gover- 
nor, J.  G.  McTavish,  Esq.  with  whom 
Captain  Robson  went  on  shore.     Next 
day  Captain  Robson  returned  with  a 
party   from  the  fort  to  take  the  muti- 
neers  on  shore,  well  guarded.     After 
the   necessary   precautions,    we    then 
crossed  the  river  in  three  and  a  half 
fathoms  water,    and   anchored   under 
Fort  George  in  six  fathoms  water,  very 
excellent  holding  ground.     We  were 
visited  daily  by  Comley,   king  of  the 
Chenook   tribe,    with   his   wives   and 
family;    and  also  by  the  other  tribes 
about  the  river,  bringing  sea-otter  and 
beaver  skins,  (which  we  were  not  al- 
lowed to  buy  from  them)  with  plenty 
of  fine  salmon  and  sturgeon.     During 
this  time  the   Isaac  Todd  had   been 
taking  furs  for  China ;    Mr.  Bethune, 
one  of  the  North  West  Company,  went 
on  board  as  supercargo  for  China. 

Having  finished  the  rigging  of  the 
schooner,  we  commenced  taking  in 
bar-iron,  rum,  powder,  ball,  &c.  for 
the  Russian  settlements  to  the  north- 
ward. Mr.  James  McTavish  came 
on  board  as  supercargo ;  Mr.  Mc 
Lennan  as  clerk.  Finding  there  were 
several  American  ships  on  the  coast, 
we  embarked  two  long  six-pounders 
and  a  brass  four-pounder,  with  small 
arms,  &c. ;  also  three  Sandwich  island- 
ers who  were  left  here  by  the  Tonquin, 
three  Canadians,  an  old  man,  who  had 
been  a  long  time  in  the  Russian  N.  W. 
company's  service,  and  a  half-bred 
boy.  On  the  4th  August,  eight  bark 
canoes  belonging  to  the  N.  W.  compa- 
ny, sailed  with  stores  for  the  posts  in 
the  interior,  with  7  men  in  each  canoe, 
including  3  of  our  mutineers  ;  the  oth- 
er being  a  blacksmith  was  kept  at  the 
river.  On  the  1 6th,  both  ships  weigh- 
ed with  a  strong  breeze  from  N.  W. 
and  turned  .over  the  bai-,  ia  a  heavy 


sea  in  3  fathoms  water.      We  left  the 
Isaac-Todd  at  anchor,  and  made  all 
sail  to  the  westward.     On  the  26th  of 
August  had  a  strong  gale,  sprung  our 
bowsprit  and   fore-top-mast ;    and   on 
the  30th  saw  Queen  Charlotte's  island. 
Sept.  2,  we  made  the  land  called,  by 
the  Russians  New-Archangel,  and  by 
the  English,  Prince  of  Wales's  Arch- 
ipelago ;  in  the  evening  we  were  close 
in  with  the  bay  of  islands,  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Norfolk  Sound  of  Capt. 
Cook.      When  we  got  to  the  head  of 
the  sound,  we  run  inside  a  group  of 
islands,  and  came  to   off  the  Russian 
part  in  3  1-2  fathoms  water,  a  fine  A- 
merican    ship,    Capt.    Bacon,    laying 
there  with  a  valuable  cargo  of  furs  on 
board,  which  they  had  collected  on  the 
N.  W.  coast.      Captain  Robson  and 
the  supercargo  waited  on  the  governor 
Barinoff.     By  the  21st  we  completed 
our  rigging,   wooding,  and   watering, 
took  on  board  a  quantity  of  fur,  seal- 
skins, and  made  all   clear  for  sea. — 
While  we  lay  here  a  large  Russian  brig 
arrived  with  a  valuable  cargo  of  furs 
from  the  Aluthean  or  Fox  Islands ;  also 
sloop  Constantine  from   Kodia,  with 
furs  and  stores.      At  this  time  there 
were  two  large  ships  hauled  on  shore, 
undergoing  repairs  ',   two  large  sloops 
ready  for  sea,  and  two  gun-boats  ;  a 
ship  of  400  tons  which  they  had  built 
here  was  trading  for  furs  ;  and  a  large 
brig  and  schooner  trading  on  Califor- 
nia.  The  Americans  were  very  friend- 
ly with  us,  often  spending  their  even- 
ings on  board. 

It  is  the  custom  of  governor  Barinoff 
to  make  his  visitors  drunk,  when  they 
dine  with  him.  On  these  occasions  he 
will  commence  firing  giuis,  which  must 
be  answered  by  the  ships,  and  I  have 
often  been  obliged  to  fire  above  50  guns 
in  a  day.  The  Russians  have  a  fine 
fort  on  a  high  rock,  mounting  about  60 
guns,  and  well  calculated  to  defend 
them  from  the  Indians ;  a  good  ship 
would  however  soon  destroy  it.  They 
have  also  block-houses  and  a  town  of 
about  60  houses,  a  church,  ship-yard, 
&c.  and  about  100  Russians,  chiefly 
convicts  from  Siberia.  They  employ 
a  great  number  of  Kodiac  and  Onalas- 
ka  Indians  to  hunt  the  sea-otter  and 
man  their  ships  j  they  also  hire  Amer- 
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ican  ships  to  take  Indians  and  canoes 
to  California,  where  the  sea-otters  are 
very  plentiful,  for  the  capture  of  which 
they  allow  the  ships  a  certain  propor- 
tion. They  have  also  several  hostages 
from  the  tribe  about  the  Sound,  and 
will  not  allow  a  canoe  to  come  near 
the  fort,  without  bringing  a  handsome 
present  ;  they  have  a  look-out  house 
on  the  top  of  the  fort,  where  a  man  is 
constantly  kept  with  a  spy-glass  in  his 
hand,  and  if  a  canoe  should  heave  in 
sight,  a  gun-boat  is  immediately  des- 
patched after  her.  The  town  is  in- 
closed by  a  high  paling,  and  look-out 
houses  at  the  distance  of  twenty  yards 
from  each  other.  Every  Russian  has 
cleared  a  piece  of  ground,  where  they 
plant  potatoes,  tVc. ;  by  which  means, 
with  plenty  of  fish  and  whale  blubber, 
they  live  very  comfortably,  marrying 
the  Koadiac  and  Analaska  women, 
who  are  very  industrious  and  good 
wives.  The  Russians  are  extreraelj'^ 
fond  of  rum,  and  will  part  with  any 
thing  for  it ;  tobacco  is  also  in  great 
request.  Tliis  country  abounds  with 
wood,  chiefly  of  the  pine  kind.  The 
hills  are  covered  with  snow;  and  it 
rams  a  great  deal ;  we  had  not  six  fine 
days  while  we  lay  there.  The  whole 
population  of  this  establishment  does 
not  exceed  1000  soids. 

Sept.  27,  we  made  sail  out  of  the 
Sound,  and  stood  ofl'  towards  Colum- 
bia river.  We  found  the  Isaac  Todd 
liad  left  the  river  on  the  2Gth  Sept. 
The  Cheenook  tribe  of  Indians  were 
rejoiced  to  see  us,  and  treated  us  in  a 
very  friendly  way  ;  their  king  Comley 
came  on  board  as  usual.  I  was  there- 
fore despatched  in  the  schooner-boat 
to  bring  the  body  of  Mr.  JNFTavish 
to  the  fort.  Capt.  Robson  read  the 
burial-service.  On  Nov.  5th  we  fin- 
ished a  cargo  of  furs  for  China,  and  an 
assortment  of  goods  for  the  Spanish 
main  ;  and  at  length  cleared  the  danger- 
ous bar,  and  stood  off  to  the  south- 
ward towards  Monterey.  On  the  22d 
made  the  coast  of  California  ;  saw  the 
harbour  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  the 
port  of  St  Francisco  ;  passed  the  Fan- 
bone  rocks ;  at  daylight  saw  the  north- 
point  of  Monterey  bay;  in  the  even- 
ing, it  falling  calm,  came  to  in  the  bay 
in  30  fathoms  sand ;  at  daylight  weigh- 


ed and  came  to  in  the  anchorage  in 
11  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  Captain  A  an- 
couvre's  Observatory,  and  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  fort.  I  went 
on  shore  and  was  kindly  received  by 
tlie  Spaniards,  who  had  all  their  force 
(about  50  horsemen)  drawn  up  on  the 
beach  to  receive  me.  Mr.  JNI'Dougal 
informed  the  governor  that  he  wished 
to  remain  at  Monterey  to  collect  pro- 
\isionsfor  the  N.  W.  company's  estab- 
lishment on  the  Columbia  river.  On 
the  Uuh  Dec.  we  received  a  final  an- 
swer from  Mexico,  that  they  could  not 
allow  any  gentleman  to  remain  in  the 
country  ;  we  might  land  the  goods  we 
had  brought  to  barter,  and  the  govern- 
or was  to  see  to  the  collecting  of  pro- 
visions for  us  against  our  return  from 
Canton  ;  but  the  cooper  was  allowed 
to  remain  (as  a  great  favour)  to  super- 
intend the  curing  of  the  beef.  With 
these  terms  we  were  obliged  to  comply. 
On  the  21st  we  sailed  towards  Bodago, 
a  Mission  establishment  on  New  Albi- 
on, lat.  38°  0,  which  we  reached.  On 
the  24th  we  pulled  up  a  large  lagoon, 
where  we  saw  a  large  number  of  In- 
dians collected  round  a  fire.  We  land- 
ed and  found  ourselves  above  an  In- 
dian village,  for  here  they  live  under 
ground,  and  we  could  hear  their  voices 
beneath  us.  Several  old  women  and 
children  made  their  appearance ;  we 
gave  them  some  beads,  and  by  signs 
inquired  where  the  Russians  were; 
they  pointed  to  the  men  round  the  fire, 
to  whom  we  accordingly  went  up,  and 
found  them  killing  rabbits.  Their 
mode  of  hunting  them  is  to  fire  the 
grass  for  a  considerable  distance,  and 
kill  the  rabbits  as  they  are  endeavour- 
ing to  escape  from  the  flame.  The 
natives  appear  to  be  a  very  harmless 
race.  We  inquired  for  the  Russians 
and  they  pointed  to  the  northward. 
W^e  then  left  them,  and,  on  passing  the 
village,  some  of  our  party  had  the  cu- 
riosity to  enter  into  their  subterraneous 
abodes,  but  were  obliged  to  make  a  has- 
ty retreat,  pursued  by  sv.  arms  of  fleas, 
and  an  intolerable  stench  from  a  mass 
of  filth.  We  reimbarked,  made  sail  to 
the  northward,  were  visited  by  some 
Russians  in  bodarkees  ;  and  one  of 
them  piloted    us   to   the    settlement, 
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where  we  anchored  with  the  stream  in 
x'^O  fathoms  water,  bottom  of  soft  mud, 
about  1  mile  from  the  sliore.  Mr. 
JNI'Dougal  then  went  on  shore  to  ask 
permission  to  remain  wJiile  the  schoo- 
ner arrived  from  Canton,  wiiich  was 
refused  by  Governor  Kutscoff,  with- 
out first  setting  permission  from  Gov- 
ernor Barinoff.  At  daylight  we  nirule 
sail  for  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Jan- 
uary 7,  in  lat.  27  N.  we  fell  in  with  the 
N.  E.  trade-wind  ;  on  the  l6th  Jan. 
made  the  island  of  Owj  hee  ;  some 
natives  visited  us,  and  informed  ns  that 
Tameamah  was  at  the  village  of  Ty- 
roa.  AVe  made  all  sail  for  that  place, 
and  the  next  day  ran  between  Owyhee 
and  Mowee,  and  stood  close  in  shore. 
The  natives  came  off  in  great  numbers, 
bringing  with  them  hogs,  vegetables, 
rope,  and  cloth  of  the  country;  weal- 
lowed  a  few  to  enter  the  vessel,  and 
took  a  chief  woman  on  board,  who  act- 
ed as  pilot.  About  midnight  we  reach- 
ed Tyroa,  where  we  anchored  in  30 
fathoms  water,  very  foul  bottom  ;  sa- 
luted Tameamah.  Mr.  McDougal 
went  on  shore,  and  returned  with  the 
King  next  morning  :  Tameamah  in  a 
coloured  shirt,  velveteen  breeches,  red 
waistcoat,  large  military  shoes,  and 
worsted  stockings,  a  black  silk  hand- 
kerchief round  his  neck,  no  coat  :  he 
is  a  tall,  stout,  athletic  man,  nose  rath- 
er ilat,  thick  lips,  the  upper  one  turn- 
ed up  ;  an  open  countenance,  with 
three  of  his  front  teeth  gone.  AV^e 
weighed  anchor,  and  towed  close  in 
shore  in  14  fathoms  sandy  bottom  ; 
the  canoes  collected  from  all  parts, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  there  were  no 
fewer  than  eighty  of  them,  with  from 
3  to  10  men  in  each,  and  some  hun- 
dreds of  men,  women,  and  children 
swimming  about  the  ship,  regardless  of 
the  sharks  ;  the  decks  were  soon  cov- 
ered with  tliem.  Captain  Robson  be- 
ing rather  alarmed  at  having  so  many 
on  board,  told  the  king  to  send  them 
on  shore.  lie  took  a  handspike  in  his 
hand,  and  said  a  few  words,  and  in  a 
moment  the  )nen  flew  out  of  the  ship 
in  all  directions.  The  king  ordered  us 
to  hoist  a  white  flag,  wliich  here  signi- 
fies taboo,  or  prohibition,  and  then  or- 
dered two  of  his  hikanees,  or  confiden- 
tial men,  to  remain  on  board  to  keep 


the  natives  from  stealing.  The  king, 
queens,  and  principal  chiefs  remained 
with  us  all  day,  and  had  their  dinner 
sent  on  board  to  them  not  being  allow- 
ed to  eat  ship  provision.  It  is  a  strange 
custom,  that  any  thing  out  of  which  the 
king  ate  or  drank  he  had  sent  on 
shore.  In  the  afternoon  Captain  Rob- 
son  landed  in  company  with  his  Ma- 
jesty, who  gave  Mr.  Mc  Donald  per- 
mission to  stop  in  his  dominions  as 
long  as  he  pleased,  and  assured  him  he 
should  want  for  nothing. 

The  king  sent  off  a  supply  of  hogs 
and  tarrow,  some  very  good  island 
rope  ;  and  the  same  night,  Jan.  18th, 
weighed  and  made  for  Canton.  On 
the  6th  of  March,  it  being  foggy  we 
sounded  occasionally  in  from  35  to  20 
fathoms  of  water ;  when  it  cleared  up, 
we  were  surrounded  by  Chinese  fish- 
ing boats,  the  sea  being  completely 
covered  with  them.  On  the  9th  we 
ran  into  Macoa  roads,  and  came  to  in 
3  1-2  fathoms  water.  Capt.  Robson 
went  on  shore  in  a  Chinese  boat :  in 
the  evening  he  returned,  and  the  next 
day  he  took  the  young  woman  on 
shore,  the  Chinese  not  allowing  her 
to  proceed  to  Canton  in  the  schoo- 
ner. On  the  27th  of  March,  we  got 
a  pilot,  and  stood  up  the  river  ;  we 
were  three  days  in  our  passage  up  to 
Wampoa. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Captain  Rohson  gires  up  the  command  of 
the  schooner  Columbia  ;  Captain  Jennings 
appointed  to  succeed  him. — Some  particu- 
lars respecting  Captain  Jennings. — Sail 
from  Canton. — Arrive  at  the  Columbia 
rirer. — Massacre  of  three  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  Fort. — Assassins  discovered  and 
shot. — Another  voyage  to  Monterey  ;  plen- 
ty of  provisions  procured  by  the  Cooper. 
— Description  of  the  Town  and  Country. 

At  Canton,  Captain  Robson  found 
Mr.  Bethune,  and  sixteen  Sandwich 
Islanders  who  had  been  left  by  the 
Isaac  Todd.  On  March  28th,  1815, 
being  quite  tired  of  the  North  West 
coast  of  America,  and  determined  to 
return  to  England,  he  gave  charge  of 
the  schooner  to  Captain  Jenninijs,  a- 
greeably  to  an  order  from  Mr.  Bethune. 
Captain  Jennings  had  left  England  in 
the  brig  Forester,  and  made  an  attempt 
to  go  round  Cape  Horn,  but  did  not 
succeed.     At  last  they  bore  up  for  the 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  going  through 
the  Straits  of  Tymore  ;  the  chief  mate 
with  four  of  the  crew,  took  the  gig  and 
left  the  ship  in  the  night.  After  a  te- 
dious and  troublesome  passage,  the 
Forester  arrived  oft' the  island  of  Woa- 
hoo  (one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands)  the 
crew  being  at  that  time  in  a  state  of 
mutiny.  They  saw  several  ships  in 
the  harbour,  among  which  was  the 
American  schooner  privateer  Tamea- 
mah,  Captain  Porter.  A  canoe  came 
off,  and  Captain  Jennings  intercepted 
a  letter  his  crew  were  sending  on  shore, 
to  say,  that  if  the  vessels  in  the  har- 
bour would  send  their  boats  out,  they 
would  find  friends.  Captain  Jennings 
immediately  made  sail  towards  Owy- 
hee. On  arriving,  he  anchored  at  Ty- 
roa,  the  residence  of  the  king,  who 
came  on  board  with  all  his  family,  and 
on  learning  from  the  Captain  his  situa- 
tion, promised  him  every  assistance. 
He  accordingly  got  the  Forester  under- 
weigh  and  ran  to  Harakakooa-bay, 
where  Captain  Cook  was  lulled  :  here 
the  Indians  watered  the  ship,  bringing 
the  water  down  from  the  mountains  in 
calabashes. 

A  very  serious  accident  took  place 
on  board  the  Forester  while  she  lay 
here.  A  boy  ran  away,  but  was 
brought  back  again,  having  lost  all  his 
clothes.  One  afternoon,  when  the  ship 
was  on  the  point  of  sailing,  and  Capt. 
Jennings  had  occasion  to  go  on  shore, 
the  boy  went  up  to  him,  and  told  him 
he  wanted  his  clothes,  and  would  not 
go  to  sea  without  them.  The  Captain 
promised  that  he  would  try  to  get 
them  ;  and  if  not,  some  slops  should  be 
provided  :  the  boy,  however,  would  not 
be  satisfied,  and  was  extremely  imper- 
tinent, wliich  at  last  enraged  Captain 
Jennings  so  much,  that  he  gave  him  a 
box  on  the  ear.  Upon  this  the  mu- 
tineer took  hold  of  the  Captain,  who 
was  a  small  man,  and  threw  him  down. 
The  clerk,  Mr.  Ebbets,  immediately 
knocked  the  lad  down,  and  the  boat- 
swain espousing  his  quarrel,  ran  aft  and 
struck  Mr.  Ebbets  so  violontly  as  to 
stretch  him  on  the  deck.  Captain  Jen- 
nings then  got  clear,  and  called  for 
irons  to  put  on  to  the  boatswain,  who 
remained  quiet  for  some  lime.  The 
irons  happened  to  be  too  small,  and  the 


culprit  having  called  for  man's  irons, 
went  forward  wliere  he  procured  a  long 
knife,  and  swore  he  would  stab  the 
first  man  that  attempted  to  put  him  in 
irons.  The  Captain  now  seized  a  mus- 
ket lying  by  the  poop,  presented  it, 
and  told  him  if  he  did  not  keep  quiet 
he  would  shoot  him.  The  man  open- 
ed his  jacket,  and  baring  his  breast, 
told  the  Captain  to  shoot  and  be  damn- 
ed ;  on  which  the  latter  fired,  and  shot 
him  in  the  shoulder,  with  a  bullet  cut 
in  four  pieces.  He  instantly  dropped, 
ciying  out  "  he  was  nmrdered."  The 
crew  were  for  rigging  a  whip  to  hang 
the  Captain  forthwith  to  the  }'ard  arm  ; 
but  wluie  they  were  still  tlebating  the 
)uatter,  Captain  Jennings  sprang  from 
the  ship  into  a  canoe,  and  was  paddktl 
Ijy  the  natives  "to  the  shore,  where  the 
king,  Tameamah,  protected  him.  The 
\v  ounded  man  was  also  taken  on  shore, 
but,  from  the  want  of  proper  assistance, 
mortification  ensued ;  and  as  he  would 
not  allow  his  arm  to  be  amputated,  in  a 
i'ew  days  he  died.  Several  of  the 
crew  left  the  Forester,  vowing  to  be 
revenged.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr. 
Piggot,  the  supercargo,  took  the  cont- 
mand,  and  got  one  Adams  to  navi- 
gate her,  and  some  islanders  to  work 
the  ship.  He  then  sailed  from  Kara- 
kakooa-bay  for  the  coast  of  California, 
leaving  Captain  Jennings  an<l  five  of 
the  crew  on  shore.  Some  time  after, 
his  Majesty's  ship  Cherub,  Captain 
Tucker,  touched  at  Owyhee,  under 
American  colours,  and  the  Forester's 
people  having  ventured  on  board,  wero 
deiained  while  their  late  Captain  kept 
out  of  the  way.  The  Jacob  Todd  ar- 
rived shortly  after,  and  his  voyage  to 
Canton  in  her  led  to  the  arranirement 
I  have  just  mentioned.  I  sailed  up- 
wards of  three  years  with  him  in  the 
Columbia,  and  found  him  to  be  ev«ry 
way  a  proper  person  to  command  a 
ship  in  those  seas. 

Previous  to  sailing  firom  Wampoa, 
on  the  28th  of  April,  we  took  ail  the 
Sandwich  Islanders  on  board  ;  several 
of  whom  died  shortly  after.  On  the 
2d  of  May  we  weighed  from  Macva 
roads,  and  sailed  for  the  Columbia 
river,  sjnd  on  July  1st  crossed  the  bar 
and  anchored.  At  this  time  the  river 
was  full  of  Indians,  and  we  were  visited 
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by  them,  bringing  plenty  of  good  sal- 
mon and  berries.  After  we  left  the 
river  in  November,  1814,  the  natives 
had  been  very  troublesome.  A  black- 
smith and  two  men  were  sent  a  sliort 
distance  into  the  woods  to  burn  char- 
coal, where  tliey  commenced  building 
a  hut ;  several  Indians  gathered  round 
them,  apparently  in  a  friendly  manner, 
but  the  moment  an  opportunity  offered 
they  took  the  axes  belonging  to  the 
party,  and  made  a  furious  attack,  cut- 
ting and  mangling  them  most  barbar- 
ously. They  then  made  off,  taking  the 
axes  with  them  ;  and  the  bodies  were 
found  next  morning  by  some  of  the 
people.  A  strict  inquiry  was  set  on 
foot  for  the  authors  of  this  outrage, 
king  Comley  offering  his  services  to 
find  them  ;  and  at  length,  by  the  help 
of  many  valuable  presents  and  some 
threats,  two  of  them  were  discovered. 
One  of  the  others  was  recognized  by 
the  Americans  :  he  had,  on  a  former 
occasion  been  kicked  from  the  fort  for 
theft,  and  belonged  to  a  tribe  in  the  in- 
terior, denominated  Soosoonies  ;  and 
it  was  to  revenge  his  disgrace  that  he 
pursuaded  some  of  his  nation  to  join 
him  and  murder  the  men.  The  pris- 
oners were  confined  in  the  bastion,  and 
next  morning  led  out,  blindfolded,  to 
be  shot.  They  were  placed  opposite 
a  six-pounder,  while  a  party  of  rifle- 
men were  in  the  bastion  ready  to  fire 
through  the  loop-holes,  which  manoeu- 
vre was  made  use  of  in  order  to  make 
the  Indians  believe  that  they  were  shot 
by  the  great  gun.  Their  dead  bodies 
were  taken  down  to  the  wharf  in  cof- 
fins, and  exposed  for  some  days,  till 
their  friends  were  allowed  to  carry 
them    away. 

The  Columbia  now  took  another 
trip  to  Monterey,  where  we  recovered 
all  our  people  who  deserted  from  the 
Isaac  Todd.  We  found  the  cooper 
had  not  been  idle  ;  he  had  cured  plen- 
ty of  beef,  and  collected  flour,  beans, 
corn,  tallow,  &c.  the  farmers  bringing 
these  provisions  in  daily.  The  town 
of  Monterey  is  most  pleasantly  situated 
on  a  beautiful  and  extensive  plain,  and 


nearly  half  a  mile  from  a  sandy  beach. 
It  consists  of  about  50  houses  of  one 
story,  built  in  a  square,  surrounded  by 
a  stone  wall,  about  18  feet  high;  on 
the  south  side  of  the  square  stands  the 
church ;  on  the  west  the  governor's 
house  ;  and  on  the  east  side,  the  lieu- 
tenant governor's  house  and  king's 
stores  ;  on  the  north  side  is  the  grand 
and  principal  entrance,  gaol  and  guard 
house,  and  in  the  middle  are  two  field 
pieces,  six-pounders.  There  are  ma- 
ny farm  houses  scattered  over  the 
plain,  with  large  herds  of  cattle  and 
sheep ;  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay  is 
the  river  Carmel,  which  is  full  of  ex- 
cellent salmon  and  other  fish.  The 
fort  stands  on  a  hill,  about  one  mile  to 
the  westward  of  the  town  ;  and  just 
above  the  landing-place,  it  is  quite  open 
on  the  land  side,  and  embrazures 
thi'own  up  on  the  sea-side,  mounting 
ten  brass  12-pounders,  with  a  good 
supply  of  copper  shot.  At  the  land- 
ing place,  close  to  Captain  Vancouver's 
Observatory,  is  a  battery  of  two  long 
9-pounders,  manned  by  about  thirty 
soldiers.  The  governor  and  a  few 
others  are  old  Spaniards  ;  the  remain- 
ing inhabitants  are  Creoles  of  the  coun- 
try. They  keep  the  Indians  under 
great  subjection,  making  them  work 
very  hard,  chained  two  and  two  :  the 
whole  population  of  Monterey  does 
not  exceed  400  souls.  About  four 
miles  to  the  southward  stands  the  Mis- 
sion of  Carmel  ;  and  about  twelve 
miles  to  the  northward  is  the  Mission  of 
Santa  Cruz.  The  bay  is  sheltered 
from  east  to  west,  lying  open  to  the 
northerly  winds  ;  the  best  anchorage 
is  in  7  fathoms,  the  fort  bearing  west, 
half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  The  coun- 
try is  well  wooded  with  pine  and  oak, 
but  badly  watered.  There  are  many 
bears,  wolves,  foxes,  deer,  beaver,  &c. 
and  in  the  winter  the  ducks  and  geese 
are  very  plentiful.  The  bullocks  are 
sold  at  four  dollars  each,  and  the  sheep 
at  one  ;  two  ships  touch  here  annually 
for  tallow,  and  to  bring  supplies  for  the 
establishments  on  California. 
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previously  placed  the  bag  witli  the 
stone.  They  were  not  in  my  hat  when 
I  left  the  cage,  as  was  supposed  on 
my  trial.  Dunbar|  then  called  Morrin 
to  come  up  and  let  out  the  ministers. 
He  came  up  the  stairs  accordingly 
with  a  plate  of  potatoe-soup  for  Mc- 
Grory.J  When  he  got  to  the  top,  he 
shut  the  cage-door.  I  then  came  out 
upon  him  from  the  closet,  and  the 
pushing  open  of  the  door  knocked  the 
plate  out  of  his  hand.  I  struck  him 
one  blow  with  the  stone,  dashed  him 
down  stairs,  and,  without  the  loss  of  a 
moment,  pulled  the  dub§  of  the  other 
jigerl  from  his  suck,  I  gave  only  one 
blow  with  the  stoifie,  and  immediately 
threw  it  down.  Dunbar  picked  it  up, 
but  I  believe  no  more  blows  were  giv- 
en, so  that  Morrin  must  have  received 
his  other  wounds  in  falling.  I  observ- 
ed Dunbar  on  the  top  of  him  rifling  his 
breast  for  the  key,  I  suppose,  which  I 
had  got.  Simpson  had  hold  of  Mor- 
rin's  shoulders,  and  was  beating  his 
back  on  the  steps  of  the  stair.  I 
rushed  past  them,  crossed  the  yard  as 
I  could,  pulled  the  dub  from  my  cloy,|y 
where  I  iiad  concealed  it,  and  opened 
the  outer  jiger.  It  was  sworn  upon  my 
patter,**  that  I  had  the  dub  in  my 
famtt  when  I  passed  through  the  yard, 
but  this  neither  is,  nor  could  be  true, 
for  it  would  let  all  the  debtors  see  what 
I  was  about.  Besides,  I  well  remem- 
ber, that  upon  getting  to  the  top  of  the 
outer  stair,  I  sunk  into  my  cloys  with 
both  fams,  not  being  sure  in  my  hurry, 
into  which  of  them  I  had  put  the  key. 
Some  of  the  witnesses  also  said  that  I 
was  bare-headed,  but  this  was  not  tlie 
case,  for  I  had  Dunbar's  topert|  upon 
me. 

On  getting  out  at  the  jiger,  I  ran 
round  the  east  corner  of  the  jail-wall, 
and  then  walked  rapidly  along  the  back 
street,  and  round  a  great  part  of  the 
voil,§§  till  I  came  to  the  back  of  the 
King's  Arms  Inn.  Dunbar  made  up 
to  me,  and  at  that  very  moment  we  saw 
a  bulkie  coming  right  up  to  meet  us. 
On  this  we  wheeled  about  and  shirried  ; 
but  Dunbar  was  pulled||||  before  he  ran 


ten  yards,  and  I  had  the  mortification 
to  see  my  fellow  adventurer  secured. 
I  once  thought  of  bolting  among  them 
to  rescue  him ;  but  the  mob  was  too 
great  for  me.  I  went  up  through  the 
yard  of  the  King's  Arms,  crossed  the 
High  street,  and  ran  down  the  Yennel 
to  the  ^ith.  I  kept  along  the  water- 
side till  I  got  away  to  the  east  of  Cum- 
lungan  Wood,  having  run  nearly  ten 
miles  in  less  than  an  hour.  I  tlien  got 
upon  the  high  road  to  Annan,  when  I 
saw  a  post  chaise  at  full  gallop,  almost 
within  20  yards  of  me.  Upon  this  I 
dub'd  my  tuig,'  and  leapt  a  hedge  into 
a  field,  where  some  coves  were  roust- 
ing ronnies.  They  all  joined  the 
bulkies,  who  had  got  out  of  the  chaise, 
in  the  pursuit  of  me.  I  crossed  the  field 
at  a  slapping  pace,  and  made  lor  Cum- 
lungan  wood.  I  bolted  over  a  very 
deep  ditch,  covered  with  briers,and  ran 
a  (ew  steps  along  the  side  of  the  hedge, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  bulkies 
think  I  was  going  into  the  wood.  I 
tlien  wheeled  round,  louted,  and,  when 
they  went  up  the  one  side  of  the  ditch, 
I  shirried^ll  down  the  other  :  little  did 
they  know  I  was  so  near  them — I 
could  have  breathed  upon  John  Ridi- 
ardson§j|  as  he  passed  me.  In  this  way 
I  came  to  the  cross  road  which  leads 
from  the  Nith  to  the  public  road,  and 
never  did  a  fox  double  the  hounds  in 
better  style. 

'•  I  then  made  for  Annan,  and  got 
through  it  before  the  town  rose,  and 
getting  on  a  mile  or  two  upon  the  Car- 
lisle road,  I  went  into  a  belt  of  plant- 
ing, close  to  a  small  farm  town. 
Watching  an  opportunity,  I  dived  into  a 
haystack,  and  lay  there  all  night,  and 
next  day  till  two  in  the  afternoon,  when 
I  heard  a  woman  ask  a  boy  if  '  that 
lad  was  taken  that  had  broken  out  from 
Dumfries  jail,'  the  boy  answered  <  No, 
but  the  jailor  died  last  night  at  ten 
o'clock.'  His  words  struck  me  to  the 
soul ;  my  heart  died  within  me,  and  I 
was  insensible  for  a  good  while  ;  on 
coming  to  myself  I  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve I  had  heard  them,  for  the  possi- 
bility of  poor  Morrin 's  death  had  never 
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entered  my  mind.  The  woman  and 
boy  passed  on.  I  came  out  of  the 
stack,  and  resolved  to  proceed,  what- 
ever should  be  the  consequence.  I 
advanced  upon  the  road,  and  would 
have  given  the  world  for  a  change  of 
clothes.  Seeing  a  scare-crow  in  a  field, 
I  went  up,  undressed  him,  and  march- 
ed on  in  the  dress  of  a  potatoe-bogle. 

"  On  the  Wednesday  night  I  slept  in 
a  hay-loft.  In  the  morning  a  man 
came  up  to  fill  the  horses'  racks,  and 
was  within  a  foot  of  me  ;  but  I  was 
nicely  plank't  among  the  hay,  and  I 
heard  all  his  conversation  with  a  cove 
down  in  the  stable,  without  being  ob- 
served. They  had  been  talking  about 
me  before  they  came  to  the  stable,  for 
the  first  thing  I  heard  was,  '  He  maun 
be  a  terrible  fallow  ' — The  other  said, 
*  Ou  he's  the  awfirst  cheild  ever  was  •, 
he  has  broken  a'  the  jails  in  Scotland 
but  Dumfries,  and  he's  broken  hit  at 
last.  'Am  sure  I  wish  he  may  keep 
awa' — it  will  no  bring  back  the  man's 
life,  and  I  ken  his  father.' 

"  About  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  I 
started  from  my  place  of  concealment, 
without  being  noticed,  and  proceeded 
on  my  weary  way.  I  got  to  Carlisle 
on  the  Thursday  evening,  and  went  to 
Mrs.  Stubbs's  in  Riccargate  ;  being 
told  there  that  the  whole  voil  was  in  an 
uproar  about  me,  I  said  she  was  quite 
mistaken  to  suppose  that  my  name  was 
Haggart,  and  assured  her  that  my  name 
was  Barney  McCoul,  by  which  name 
she  formerly  knew  me.  At  length  she 
prevailed  on  me  to  go  out  of  the  house 
along  with  her  to  a  friend  of  her's,  as  I 
was  in  danger  to  remain  with  her. 

"  She  conducted  me  accordingly  to 
a  very  snug  crib,  where  I  got  some  vic- 
tuals which  was  the  first  time  I  had 
broken  my  fast  since  I  left  Dumfries. 
Next  day  I  got  a  fresh  dress,  and  also 
procured  blones  tuigs,  in  which,  deter- 
mined to  prosecute  the  rest  of  my 
journey,  I  travelled  through  night  and 
lurked  about  plantings  and  wild  places 
in  the  day  time  ;  I  took  care  to  pro- 
vide myself  with  a  good  parcel  of  grub 
before  I  left  Carlisle.  In  Newcastle  I 
remained  twelve  days,  and  was  dressed 
in  coves  tuigs*  all  the  time. 


"  One  day,  another  lad  named 
Fleming,  alias  Yorkshire  Bill,  with 
whom  I  had  formerly  been  acquainted, 
went  with  me  to  the  market,  and  seeing 
an  old  conish  cove  with  a  rum  lil  in  his 
suck,  we  determined  to  have  it.  Bill 
crossed  him  and  undubbed  his  tuig,  I 
followed  and  touched  his  lil  with  my 
forks,  which  Bill  raised  from  the  bot- 
tom, brought  it  with  me,  and  proceeded 
through  the  market.  We  got  twenty- 
two  screavest  by  this  adventure,  which 
we  whacked."' 

In  bringing  the  notice  of  this  biogra- 
phy to  a  conclusion,  we  are  rather  in-, 
clined  to  copy  what  may  interest  our 
readers  as  a  tale,  than  what  we  might 
chuse  to  place  before  them  for  the  sake 
of  moral  influence.  After  all,  a  thief 
is  but  a  thief,  and  little  good  can  be 
di'awn  from  depravity,  which  to  know 
is  almost  a  vice  ;  and  yet,  which  to 
know  may  be  useful.  After  Haggart's 
murder  at  Dumfries,  from  his  quick 
lapse  into  crime,  his  remorse  and  re- 
pentance, he  was  again  involved  in  the 
full  swing  of  crime.  After  performing 
many  feats  in  England  and  Scotland, 
he  went  to  Ireland  with  one  Edgy,  and 
he  gives  an  alluring  account  of  the  sis- 
ter isle  for  persons  of  his  profession. 

"  Edgy  (he  says)  was  well  known 
in  Belfast,  and  was  pulled  for  some  old 
offence.  Being  left  by  myself,  I  went 
to  attend  Lisburne  market,  and  com- 
menced my  first  operations  upon  Irish 
ground.  I  had  not  been  long  in  the 
market  till  I  could  observe  how  freely 
the  Irish  boys  dashed  about  their  blunt, 
although  they  are  the  worst  in  the 
world  at  parting  with  it  upon  my 
terms  ;  for  when  a  snib  is  caught  in 
the  attempt,  they  practise  his  own  pro- 
fession upon  him.  They  strip  him  of  all 
his  blunt,  and  even  his  clothes,  and 
batter  his  brains  like  a  pigeon-house 
door,  and  trouble  themselves  no  fur- 
ther about  him.  But  for  all  this,  Pad- 
dyland  is  the  land  for  pick-pockets ; 
lots  of  money,  oceans  of  drink,  and 
knocking  down  pellmell  even  on ; — 
then  is  the  time  to  work  away  at  the 
business.  England  is  too  much  hunt- 
ed, and  there  is  no  money  in  Scot- 
land." 
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^T^IIE  career  of  vice  is  not  without 
-*-  its  moral  lesson  ;  and,  in  this  res- 
pect the  memoirs  of  the  wretched  Hag- 
gait,  who  has  expiated  his  offences  on 
the  gallows,  is  unquestionably  calculat- 
ed to  do  more  good  than  the  adventures 
of  Juans  and  other  heroes  of  the  m  o- 
dern  school,  tricked  out  with  all  the 
gay  colouring  of  genius,  and  painted 
as  happy  revellers  in  every  indulgence 
and  change  of  sin  ;  lust,  robbery,  mur- 
der, have  their  true  proportions  here. 
The  youth  of  the  miserable  criminal 
alone  excites  our  pity,  and  we  are  not 
led  by  delusive  reasoning  and  dazzling 
fancies  to  lose  our  hatred  of  guilt  in  ad- 
miration of  its  perpetrator,  in  doubt  as 
to  his  motives,  and  in  sorrow  for  ap- 
parently inevitable  circumstances  which 
control  his  destiny.  Here  the  Hai- 
dees  are  the  Blones  of  slang  depravity ; 
the  goblets  of  wine,  in  lascivious  inebri- 
ety, sink  into  Budge  or  Lush  (drink) ; 
the  dearest  associate  in  depi'edation  is 
but  a  Pall,  and  the  high-spirited  cor- 
sair is  no  better  than  a  Snib,  or  a  Geach, 
whose  2)^u<^k  carries  him  through  his 
brief  span,  and  finally  surrenders  him 
to  the  Bulkics  and  Toping  Cove  (con- 
stables and  hangman.) 

The  subject  of  this  little  volume  was 
hanged  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  18th  of 
July  last,  at  the  age  of  21.  His 
life,  though  short,  was  full  of  infa- 
my ;  and  his  story  unfolds  as  undevi- 
ating  a  coiu-se  of  wickedness  as,  pei-- 
haps,  ever  disgraced  humanity.  He 
tells  it  himself,  while  under  sentence  of 
death,  and  thus  the  evil  he  has  done 
lives  after  him — there  was,  unfortunate- 
ly, little  of  good  to  be  interred  with  his 
bones.  His  adventures  are  far  from 
partaking  of  those  entertaining  inci- 
dents which  amuse  the  reader  of  Bar- 
rington  and  Vaux.  He  is  rather  a  Jon- 
athan Wild  of  a  lower  order,  that  is 
to  say,  without  the  atrocity  which  has 


a  certain  grandeur  about  it,  and  de- 
mands abhorrent  vengeance,  while  les- 
ser villanies  obtain  only  contemptuous 
stripes.  Yet  he  committed  at  least  one 
murder,  that  of  IMorrin,  the  turnkey  of 
Dumfries  gaol,  for  which  he  suffered, 
and  never  appears  to  have  wanted 
courage  in  any  of  the  dangers  to  which 
he  was  exposed. 

He  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  and  com- 
menced thief  at  the  early  age  of  ten 
years.  Being  however  apprenticed  to 
a  milhvTight,  he  was  afterwards  some- 
what reclaimed  ;  but  he  says — 

''  Although,  during  my  service,  I 
acted  with  fidelity  towards  my  masters, 
yet  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  I  had  con- 
tracted an  intimacy  with  several  loose 
characters,  and  had  various  adventures 
in  the  streets  at  night :  but  these  were 
very  limited,  owing  to  the  early  hours 
which  my  parents  forced  me  to  keep, 
and  also  owing  to  my  want  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  flash  kanes,  where  I  might 
fence  my  snib'd  lays  ;  therefore  my 
attentions  were  entirely  confined  to 
blunt.  I  was  very  fond  of  company, 
and  I  now  had  greater  opportunities 
of  gi'atifying  my  propensities.  I  was 
never  given  to  drink,  or,  indeed,  to  the 
company  of  men,  but  principally  fre- 
quented dances  and  raffles,  where  I 
mingled  in  the  society  of  both  sexes  of 
the  most  dissolute  character.  I  was 
thrown  idle  about  the  month  of  April, 
1817,  and  in  less  than  three  months  I 
found  myself  plunged  into  such  a  state 
of  vice  and  wickedness,  that  my  mind 
could  not  suffer  reflection.  I  spent 
whole  nights  in  the  streets,  or  in  worse 
places.  Every  thing  I  saw,  or  heard, 
or  did,  was  wicked ;  my  nights  and  my 
days  were  evil ;  I  could  not  bear  to 
look  at  my  relations ;  and  gi'owing  at 
last  impatient  of  the  restraint  of  Uving 
in  my  fiither's  house,  I  formed  the  reso- 
lution of  shifting  my  scene  of  action. 


*  Alias  John  Wilson,  alias  John  Morrison,  alias  Barney  McCoul,  alias  John  McColgan, 
alias  Daniel  O'Brien,  alias  The  Switcher.  Written  by  himself,  while  under  senteace  of 
death. 
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"  Among  my  associates,  I  had  form- 
ed a  great  intimacy  with  Barnard  Mc- 
Guire,  an  Irishman,  a  darhng  of  a  boy. 
He  was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a 
tailor,  in  Dumfries.  He  was  consid- 
erably older  than  myself.  He  was  of 
a  bold  enterprising  spirit,  of  great  bodi- 
ly strength,  and  a  most  skilful  pick- 
pocket. He  was  good  at  every  thing 
in  his  profession,  and  always  gave  me 
fair  play  ;  but  we  sometimes  did  our 
comrades,  even  Barney's  own  brother." 

Frojn  this  we  gather,  that  among 
thieves  there  is  not  that  honour  which 
has,  not  very  beneficially  for  society, 
passed  into  a  proverb ;  and  our  atten- 
tion is  further  pointed  to  that  grand 
source  of  all  these  dishonest  practices, 
namely,  the  existence  of  Hash  kanes, 
or  houses  for  the  reception  of  stolen 
goods,  which  hold  out  encouragement 
and  security  to  pickpockets  and  burg- 
lars. With  his  experienced  compan- 
ion, Haggart  resorted  to  races  and  fairs, 
levying  contributions  wherever  oppor- 
tunity offered.  His  accounts  of  the 
mode  of  picking  pockets  may  furnish 
hints  for  caution  in  carrying  money 
about  the  person.  Speaking  of  one 
theft  he  says  : — 

"  Tlie  other  £11  was  taken  by  my- 
self from  a  gentleman  whom  we  had  ob- 
served, in  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
with  a  very  large  bundle  of  notes,  but 
it  was  five  o'clock  at  night  before  I 
could  get  a  touch  of  him,  when,  to  my 
disappointment,  I  only  got  £ll.  I 
think  I  got  all  he  had,  as  it  was  wrap- 
ped in  a  parchment  wrapper,  where  the 
large  quantity  had  been.  I  took  it  out 
of  his  breeclies  pocket  in  the  usual  way. 
He  was  talking  to  a  gentleman  when  I 
slipped  past  and  did  him.  The  keek- 
cloy*  is  easily  picked.  If  the  notes 
are  in  the  long  fold,  just  tip  them  the 
forkst  ;  but  if  there  is  a  purse  or  open 
money  in  the  case  you  must  link  it."| 

With  regard  to  this  forking,  the  au- 
thor tells  us  in  another  part,  that  his 
abilities  were  consummate  : 

"  I  had,"  says  he,  "  the  ill-luck  to 
be  born  left-handed,  and  with  thieves' 
fingers,  for  my  forks  are  equally  long, 
and  never  failed  me." 


Unhappy  qualification  !  yet  it  might 
have  been  the  reverse  in  a  teacher  of 
the  piano-forte  or  player  on  the  violin, 
and  was  once  the  distinction  of  an 
Egyptian  king.  But  we  proceed  with 
our  hints  to  the  bearers  of  purses  or 
pocket-books. 

"  Picking  the  suck^  is  sometimes  a 
kittle  job.  If  the  coat  is  buttoned,  it 
must  be  opened  by  slipping  past. 
Then  bring  the  liljj  down  between  the 
flap  of  the  coat  and  the  body,  keeping 
your  spare  arm  across  a  man's  breast, 
and  so  slip  it  to  a  comrade,  then  abuse 
the  fellow  for  jostling  you.  When  we 
foregathered  with  Barney,  he  showed 
us  the  dunibie  stuffed  with  cambric-pa- 
per, and  he  quizzed  his  brother  for  hav- 
ing given  us  so  much  trouble  about 
hike.  But  when  Barney  and  I  got  by 
ourselves,  he  showed  me  the  blunt, 
which  consisted  of  100?.  in  ten-pound 
notes,  and  101?.  in  twenty-shilling 
notes,  making  in  all  201/.  I  never  was 
happier  in  my  life  than  when  I  finger- 
ed all  this  money  :  but  I  thought  sore 
about  it  afterwards  when  I  was  ill, 
and  hke  to  die." 

Edinburgh,  Carlisle,  Montrose,  &c. 
&c.  &  c.  were  all  visited  and  revisited 
with  effect,  by  this  accomplished  scoun- 
drel, who  run  through  every  kind  of 
villany, — from  picking  pockets  and 
shop-lifting  to  highway-robbery  and 
house-breaking.  He  was  often  appre- 
hended and  occasionally  imprisoned  ; 
but  his  assurance  and  dexterity,  as 
well  as  a  powerful  arm,  and  apparent- 
ly great  speed  of  foot,  has  frequently 
saved  his  carcase,  either  in  avoiding 
being  taken,  or  in  escaping  from  gaol. 
In  January,  1819,  we  find  him  releas- 
ed from  the  House  of  Correction,  or 
Planting, y^nA,  as  soon  as  his  health  and 
strength  were  restored,  returning  to  his 
old  ways.  At  length  he  was  appre- 
hended for  his  many  depredations,  and 
committed  to  Dumfries  prison,  where 
he  consummated  his  heinous  race  by 
the  murder  of  the  turnkey,  with  a  stone 
tied  in  a  bag.  He  thus  describes  this 
dreadful  event : — 

"  I  concealed  myself  in  the  closet 
at  the  head  of  the  stair,  where  I  had 


*  Breeches  pocket. 
§  Breast  pocket. 


t  Fore  and  middle  fingers. 
II  Pocket-Book  or  Dumbie. 


X  Turn  it  out. 
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ed  their  door  in  the  same  manner,  and 
kept  the  premises  for  two  days.  Dur- 
ing this  time  we  gave  way  to  every 
wickedness  ;  and  of  all  the  scenes  of 
my  short  and  evil  life,  none  ever  came 
up  to  the  jail  of  Downpatrick. 

"  After  we  had  spent  two  days  in 
the  most  riotous  manner  with  the  wo- 
men up  stairs,  we  were  secured.  I 
was  seized  and  locked  closely  up  in  a 
cell,  and  kept  in  confinement  till  the 
day  before  my  trial. 

"  A  prison  is  the  blackest  and  wick- 
edest place  in  the  world.  Many  a 
poor  boy  is  brought  to  the  gallows  at 
last,  because  his  first  offence  is  punish- 
ed with  imprisonment.  This  teaches 
liim  evil  ways  ;  whereas,  if  he  had 
been  well  flogged  and  sent  home  to 
his  parents,  he  might  have  turned  out  a 
good  man.  I  cannot  say  that  my  bad 
habits  were  learned  in  jail,  but  I  am 
sure  they  were  confirmed  there. 

"  While  I  was  in  jail  I  sent  for  the 
pig-drover,  and  made  the  matter  up 
with  him,  by  returning  his  blunt,  and 
two  screaves  additional  to  sweeten  him, 
and  he  promised  to  say  nothing  against 
me  on  my  patter." 

He  kept  his  word  ;  but  the  judge  he 
ttescribes  as  preventing  his  acquittal 
through  a  mistake.  He  had  made  a 
good  defence  : — 

"  The  judge  then  asked  me,  '  Don't 
you  come  from  Armagh,  sir  ?  and  have 
you  not  a  father  and  brother  ?' 

"  I  answered  that  I  had  both. 

"  '  All  of  your  own  profession — 
pickpockets  ?'  replied  the  judge. 

"  I  said  he  was  perfectly  mistaken, 
for  neither  they  nor  I  was  ever  guilty 
of  such  a  thing.  I  was  right  as  to 
them,  but  I  will  leave  the  world  to 
judge  with  what  truth  I  spoke  of  my- 
self. The  judge,  in  an  angry  tone, 
said,  '  Will  you  hold  up  your  face  and 
tell  me  that,  sir  ?  Was  you  not  tried 
before  me  ten  days  ago  at  Dundalk, 
and  about  four  years  ago  at  Carrick- 
forgus  ?  I  linow  you  well  and  all  your 
family.' 

"  I  declared  that  I  never  was  before 
a  court  in  my  life  till  then,  and  sure 
enough  I  never  was  before  him. 

"  He  then  addressed  the  jury ;  he 
said  it  .did  not  signify  whether  they 
were  clear  of  my  being  guilty  of  the 


present  crime,  for  he  could  assure  them 
that  I  was  an  old  offender,  and  at  all 
events  to  return  a  verdict  of  guilty  of 
felony  at  large.  I  sprang  up  and  de- 
clared I  was  getting  no  justice,  and 
siiid  there  was  no  proof  of  my  being  a 
felon  ;  and  added,  '  How  can  I  be 
brought  in  as  a  felon,  when  not  a  sm- 
gle  witness  has  made  oath  to  it  ?' 

"  The  judge,  in  a  violent  rage,  said 
that  he  would  make  oath  if  necessary  ; 
and  the  jury  in  a  moment  retiu-ned  a 
verdict  of  '  Guilty  of  felony  at  large.' 
I  was  then  sentenced  to  lag  for  seven 
stretch  ;  but  the  judge  at  the  same  time 
telling  me,  that  if  I  would  produce  my 
father,  and  show  to  him  tliat  he  had 
mistaken  me,  he  would  change  the  sen- 
tence to  twelve  months  imprisonment.' 
I  told  him  I  would  rather  go  abroad 
than  let  my  friends  know  any  thing 
about  the  matter  ;  that  he  was  sending 
me  among  pickpockets,  where  I  would 
likely  learn  the  art  myself,  and  the  first 
man's  pocket  I  would  pick  on  my  re- 
turn would  be  his. 

"  I  have  been  twice  tried  for  my  life 
in  Scotland.  The  first  time  I  got  more 
than  justice,  for  I  was  acquitted.  The 
second  time  I  got  justice,  for  I  was 
convicted.  But  in  Ireland  I  got  no 
justice  at  all ;  for  at  Downpatrick  there 
was  none  to  speak  for  me  but  the 
judge,  and  he  spoke  against  me." 

In  gaol  he  is  recognized  as  McCol- 
gan,  put  into  heavy  irons,  and  remov- 
ed to  Kilraainhara.  Thence  he  tried 
to  escape. 

'•'  When  I  arrived  there  I  \vas  put 
among  a  great  number  of  convicts  of 
every  description.  I  was  but  a  few 
days  there  when  I  thought  of  effecting 
my  escape,  and  began  digging  the  back 
wall,  with  the  assistance  of  a  number 
of  others,  having  first  secured  the  en- 
trance-door to  our  apartment.  But 
some  of  the  prisoners  who  did  not  care 
about  joining  us,  gave  information,  and, 
being  the  first  man  who  made  any  ap- 
pearance through  the  hole,  I  got  a  bat 
from  the  outside  with  a  shillela,  the 
mark  of  which  is  still  very  visible,  and 
disfigures  my  right  eye-brow.  The 
boys  rushed  after  me  ;  but  having  still 
a  high  wall  to  get  over,  we  were  all  se- 
cured by  a  party  of  soldiers,  and  lock- 
ed up  in  our  cells. 
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"  A  few  hours  after  this,  I  called  out 
of  my  cell  window  to  two  very  beauti- 
ful young  women,  accused  of  the  mur- 
der of  a  young  lady,  in  Dublin.  They 
were  sisters,  and  their  name  was  Bridg- 
et, I  felt  much  for  their  situation  and 
shivered  when  1  looked  at  them,  as  my 
own  hands  had  been  redded  with  the 
blood  of  man.  I  gave  them  such  seri- 
ous advice  as  a  poor  guilty  wretch 
could.  They  were  afterwards  con- 
demned and  executed. 

'^  \Vhile  in  close  conversation  with 
these  unfortunate  girls,  my  cell  door 
opened  and  the  dub  cove  found  fault 
with  me  for  interfering  with  them,  and 
told  me  to  be  silent.  I  said  to  him  I 
would  not  be  silent  for  him  as  I  was  do- 
ing nothing  improper ;  for  I  was  much 
interested  in  these  poor  creatures,  whose 
situation  was  so  much  like  my  own. 
He  ordered  me  down  from  the  window ; 
I  refused,  and  said  that  if  he  came  near 
me,  I  would  batter  him  like  a  pigeon- 
house  door.  He  went  away,  but  in  a 
few  minictes  returned,  and  ordei-ed  me 
down  stairs  to  my  room.  On  going 
out  of  the  cell  door,  I  was  seized  by 
two  men,  and  a  pair  of  hippers  were 
clapped  on  my  hands,  and  a  horrible 
thing,  called  a  mouth-joke,  put  upon 
jny  head.  I  came  down  with  iron  bars 
both  before  and  behind  my  head,  the 
front  bar  having  a  thick  iron  tongue 
which  entered  my  mouth.  In  this  sit- 
uation I  was  put  back  to  my  cell.  In 
the  course  of  an  hour  the  turnkey 
came  to  me,  and  said,  'You'll  hold 
your  tongue  now,  when  you  can't 
speak.'  I  could  give  him  no  answer. 
Tie  tlien  took  the  joke  off  my  head,  and 
repeated  tiie  question  ;  I  said,  '  I  will 
for  a  while  :'  and  on  his  going  out  of 
my  cell,  I  resumed  my  seat  in  the  win- 
dow, and  rem.ained  there  the  rest  of  the 
day,  singing  the  most  profane  songs  I 
could  think  of  Even  the  fear  of  the 
iron  helmet  of  Kilmainham  could  not 
keep  me  quiet.  But  there  was  some- 
thing waiting  for  me  far  worse  ;  and, 
if  I  had  known  it,  it  would  have 
brought  down  my  heart,  strong  and 
wicked  as  it  was." 

This  was  the  arrival  of  John  Rich- 
ardson, and  his  recognition  of  him  as 
Haggart.     His  fate  now  rapidly  closes. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  second  day, 


I  was  taken  to  the  head  police-office, 
and  heavily  loaded  with  irons.  An 
iron  belt  was  fixed  round  my  waist, 
with  my  wrists  joined  to  each  side  of 
it  ;  a  chain  passed  from  the  front  of 
the  belt  and  joined  the  centre  of  the 
chain,  each  end  of  which  was  padlock- 
ed round  my  ankles,  and  a  chain  pass- 
ed from  each  wrist  to  each  ankle.  In 
this  dreadful  state  of  torture  and  con- 
finement, I  was  conducted  by  .lohn 
Richardson,  and  Robinson,  an  Irish  of- 
ficer, to  Dumfries.  We  were  three 
days  and  two  nights  upon  the  road,  and 
all  the  time  I  never  had  my  hand  to 
my  mouth,  and  was  fed  like  a  sucking 
turkey  in  Bedlam,  and  treated  like  a 
helpless  infant.  As  to  these  officers, 
never  could  man  behave  more  tenderly 
to  his  own  son  than  they  both  did  to  me. 
I  had  known  John  Richardson  before, 
and  had  long  been  acquainted  with  his 
humane  disposition,  which  was  tried 
and  proved  on  this  occasion.  We 
travelled  a  good  way  on  the  road  before 
I  would  acknowledge  that  ever  I  had 
seen  John  ;  but  I  saw  that  it  was  of  no 
use  to  keep  up  my  pretended  igno- 
rance any  longer. 

''  On  our  approach  towards  Dum- 
fries, which  was  in  the  dark,  there  were 
many  thousands  of  people  on  the  road, 
many  of  them  whh  torches  in  their 
hands,  waiting  my  arrival ;  and  when 
I  got  to  the  gaol-door,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  get  me  out  of  the  coach  for 
the  muhitude — all  crowding  for  a  sight 
of  Haggart  the  Murderer.  Some 
seemed  soriy,  and  sorne  terrified  for 
me  ;  but  there  was  not  one  of  them 
all  so  sorry  or  terrified  as  I  was.  I 
plunged  through  them,  rattling  my 
chains,  and  making  a  great  show  of 
courage,  but  my  heart  was  shaking  at 
the  thoughts  of  poor  Morrin.  As  I 
went  up  the  narrow  stair  to  the  cells, 
I  had  to  pass  the  very  spot  where  I 
struck  him  ;  and,  oh  !  it  was  like  fire 
under  my  feet."     *     *     *     * 

'•  All  that  man  could  do  was  done 
for  me  at  my  trial,  and  I  had  good 
hopes  till  the  Judge  began  to  speak  ; 
but  then  my  spirits  fell,  for  his  speak- 
ing was  sore  against  me.  I  did  not  al- 
together despair  when  I  saw  the  jury 
talking  together — but  oh  !  when  they 
said  Guilty y  my  very  heart  broke ;  but 
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He  relates  many  adventures  in  Ire- 
land :  for  example, 

"  Next  morning  I  took  the  coach 
for  Drummore,  and  attended  the  mar- 
ket there.  I  snibbed  a  HI  from  a  co- 
nish  cove's  suck,  but  I  only  found 
some  letters  in  it.  I  threw  it  away  ; 
and  I  afterwards  heard  that  there  was 
a  hundred  pounds  screave  inclosed  in 
one  of  the  letters,  the  lil  having  been 
found  and  returned  to  its  owner. 

"  I  returned  to  Belfast,  where  I  re- 
mained a  week,  principally  engaged  in 
card-playing;  but  I  found  the  boys 
were  very  expert,  and  the  fa-st  day  or 
two  I  lost  about  nine  screaves.  I  soon 
however  got  into  their  way  of  playing. 
- "  I  attended  the  next  market  at 
Drummore,  accompanied  by  JohnMul- 
len,  and  John  R — ,  two  Belfast  snibs  ; 
but  the  day  being  very  wet,  we  could 
do  nothing  till  towards  evening.  Mul- 
len and  I  accostecj  a  horse-dealer,  pre- 
tending to  buy  a  prad.  I  priced  it,  and 
Mullen  kept  him  in  gammon  as  to  its 
age,  while  I  undubbed  two  tuigs  and 
a  bengy,  and  got  the  lil  to  the  mouth  of 
the  suck,  when  he  up  with  his  whip 
and  struck  me.  I  returned  the  blow 
with  my  whip,  Mullen  joined,  a  terri- 
ble milvadering  took  place,  and  the 
prad  cove  finding  himself  worsted, 
made  ofi".  Mullen  was  pulled  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  upon  suspicion,  for 
another  affair  of  his  own. 

"  When  I  first  arrived  at  Belfast 
from  Scotland,  I  saw  Robert  Piatt, 
who  had  been  confined  in  Dumfries 
jail  while  I  was  there.  He  happened 
to  be  attending  Drummore  market  that 
day,  and  was  pulled  for  thieving  ;  and 
with  the  view  of  getting  his  liberty, 
gave  information  that  he  had  seen  Hag- 
gart, the  murderer,  from  Scotland,  at 
the  market  that  day.  The  bulkies, 
dazzled  with  the  expectation  of  taking 
me,  pulled  every  one  they  had  the 
smallest  suspicion  of ;  and  while  I  was 
sitting  in  a  public  house,  the  bulkies 
came  in,  and  pulled  two  lads  who  were 
sitting  next  box  to  me.  Little  did  I 
dream  what  they  were  after.  In  a  (gw 
minutes  after  this  I  saw  Piatt  peep  in 
at  the  room  door,  and  instantly  four 
bulkies  sprang  upon  me,  and  dragged 
me  before  a  magistrate. 


"  The  first  question  was, '  What  is 
your  name  ?' 

"  I  answered  in  high  Tipperara, 
'  Why  sui'e,  and  it's  John  JM'Colgan.' 

"  One  of  the  bulkies  said,  '  Och, 
we're  mistaken  !' 

"  The  magistrate  continued, '  W  here 
are  you  from  :' 

"  'Why  sure,  please  your  honom*, 
I  am  from  Armagh  :' 

"  '  What  place  there  ?' 

"  '  W  hy  sure,  the  town.' 

"  '  What  part  of  the  town  ?' 

''  '  Right  opposite  the  market-house.' 

"He  then  cross-examined  me  ;  and 
handing  me  the  Dublin  paper,  called 
the  Hue  and  Cry,  pointing  to  a  para- 
graph with  a  description  of  my  person, 
and  an  offer  of  reward  for  me,  asked, 
if  that  was  not  my  name  ? 

"  I  said,  I  had  told  my  name  ;  if  he 
was  not  pleased  with  it  he  might  let  it 
alone. 

"  He  then  informed  me  I  must  be 
detained. 

''  I  answered,  that  I  had  no  objec- 
tion to  be  detained,  if  I  knew  what  it 
was  for. 

"  He  said  it  was  on  account  of  the 
paragraph  he  had  shown  me. 

'' '  Sure,  sir,'  said  I, '  that's  a  Scotch- 
man. I  never  was  in  Scotland  in  my 
life  ;  but  if  you  detain  me  it  must  be 
at  your  own  expense.' 

"  He  then  ordered  three  yeomen  to 
sit  up  with  me  all  night  along  with  the 
bulkies,  in  the  court  room  ;  and  re- 
turned, after  having  witnessed  a  strict 
search  of  ray  person.  Nothing  was 
got  upon  me  but  a  20s.  note  and  some 
silver. 

"  I  now  thought  that  all  was  over 
with  me,  and  determined  to  make  a 
desperate  struggle  to  regain  my  liberty, 
or  perish  in  the  attempt.  I  plied  the 
yeomen  and  bulkies  with  plenty  of 
budge,  and  they  were  very  civil  to  me. 
About  1 1  o'clock  at  night  I  prevailed 
on  them  to  allow  an  acquaintance  to 
bring  me  some  supper.  When  the 
young  woman  came,  I  asked  leave  to 
speak  to  her  for  a  minute,  behind  the 
boxes  in  the  court,  where  there  was  a 
large  window.  They  granted  me  my 
request  ;  and  taking  a  harlequin  leap, 
I  bolted  right  through  the  Avindow,  and 
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lighted  upon  the  street,  without  being 
either  cut  by  the  glass  or  hurt  b}'  the 
fall.  I  crossed  the  street  to  an  oppo- 
site entry,  and  immediately  saw  the 
whole  of  my  keepers  below  the  win- 
dow staring  at  each  other,  not  know- 
ing what  to  do.  At  last  one  of  them 
said,  'Byjappcrs,  we  were  tould  he 
was  the  boy.'     Another  said,  '  Arra, 


he's  the  broth  of  a  boy,  but  we'll  fol 
low  him  yet.'  They  all  went  oft"  and 
I  took  the  road  to  Belfast,  and  soon  got 
there,  having  run  15  Irish  miles  in  two 
hours  and  a  quarter.  I  kept  close  next 
day,  and  the  following  morning  I  took 
the  coach  for  Newry,  passing  through 
Drummore  on  my  way." 

At  a  future  time  he  states,  '  I  went 
down  to  the  Pigeon-House,  where  I 
paid  3/.  10s.  for  a  passage  to  America. 
But,  ill  luck  betide  me  !  I  changed  my 
mind,  and  lost  my  passage  rather  than 
cross  the  Atlantic." 

Justice  was  not  to  be  defrauded,  and 
the  means  which  led  to  her  being  final- 
ly  satisfied   are    curious.      After    St. 
Patrick's  day,  which  he  made  unusu- 
ally productive,  he  left  Newry  on  foot, 
by  himself,  with  the  intention  (he  re- 
lates) "  of  going  to  Belfast    to    take 
shipping  for  France.      I  got  the  length 
of  Castle  William,  where  unfortunate- 
ly for  myself,  I  heard  of  a   fair  to  be 
held  next  day  at  Clough,  about  6  or  8 
miles  distance.      I  resolved  to  remain 
and  practise  my  profession  for  the  last 
time  in  Britain.     It  was  the  last  time, 
indeed  !  I  accordingly  repaired  to  the 
ground,  and  had  not  been  long  there, 
when  I  observed  a  pigeon-drover  plank- 
ing a  lay  of  screaves  in  his  keek  cloy. 
I  priced  one  of  his  pigs,  but,  as  usual, 
we  could  not  make   a  bargain  ;  but, 
having  got  an  opportunity,  I  forked  the 
blunt,  and  left  him,  and  had  just  got 
time  to  plank  the  screaves  in  the  neck 
of  my  tuig,  and  return  to  the  ground, 
when  I  was  seized  by  the  drover  and 
two  of  his  companions.     I  was  charg- 
ed with  the  theft,  and,  of  course  denied 
the    charge.       Having   been    strictly 
searched,  none  of  his  money  was  found 
upon  me ;  but   he  persisted  in  the  ac- 
cusation, and  said   he  would  take  his 
oath  I  was  the  person  who  had   taken 
it.     I  was  taken  before  a  magistrate, 
and  underwent    an    examination.      I 


was  asked  my  name,  and  where  I  was 
from  ?  I  answered,  '  Daniel  O'Brien ; 
I  came  from  Armagh.' 

"  '  Did  you  take  this  man's  money  ?" 
"  '■  Troth,  if  I  had  taken  it,  I  would- 
n't have  told  you  ;  but  sure  I  know 
nothing  about  it.' 

"  He  told  me  I  was  a  very  insolent 
fellow.  I  answered  that  there  were 
two  of  us ;  if  he  was  not  an  insolent 
fellow,  he  would  not  ask  any  person 
such  a  question.  The  Drover  made 
oath  that  I  had  taken  his  money,  and  I 
was  committed  to  Downpatrick  quoad, 
to  stand  trial  at  the  next  assizes. 

"  When  I  entered  Downpatrick  jail, 
the  jailor  accosted  me  with,  '  Och  ! 
how  are  you,  Arthur  ?' 

''  '  Sure,'  said  I  '  pretty  well ;  how 
are  you  yourself  ?' 

"  '  How  long  is  it  since  you  were 
here  before,  Arthur  ?' 

"  '  Sure  your  books  will  tell  better 
than  I  can.' 

"  I  was  taken  to  the  back  jail,  and 
he  said,  '  Och,  boy,  I'll  put  you  into 
your  old  room,  where  you  was  before ; 
it's  the  best  room  in  the  jail.' 

"  I  humoured  the  mistake,  and  took 
it  all  very  well.     I  soon  found  my  fel- 
low prisoners  a  rum  set  of  boys.     To 
describe  their  dress  would  be  impossi- 
ble.    The  most  of  them,  had  they  at- 
tempted to  undress,   would  have  been 
puzzled  to  find   their  way   into  their 
duds  again  ;    iew  had   either  a    mill 
tuig,  toper,  or  crabs.     These  high  fly- 
ers had  all  their  fancy  blones,   and  I 
was  not  long  till   I   was  equal   with 
them.    There  was  one  above  me  whom 
I  used  to  wind ;  there  was  a  hole  in 
the  roof  of  my  cell  through  which  I 
handed    her  plenty    of  focus,    budge, 
and  in  short  part  of  every  thing.     One 
day,  after  provisions  had  been  served 
out  (for  we  got  three   days'  pick  at  a 
time)  the  boys  and  I  agreed  to  block 
up  the  passage  which  led  to  our  apart- 
ments, and  break  through  to  the  blones. 
They  began  to  block  up  the  door  with 
forms  and  tables  ;  but  I  not  approving 
of  that  way,  began  with  a  spade  to  lift 
the  flags  of  the  floor,  and  they  all  in  a 
moment  joined   with   me.      We  built 
up  the  door  so  completely,  that  they 
were  unable  to  get  at  us  :    we  then 
broke  through  to  the  blones,  and  secur* 
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I  was  even  then  too  proud  to  show  my 
feehngs,  and  I  almost  bit  my  lip  through 
in  hiding  them.  When  the  Judge  was 
passing  the  awful  sentence,  I  turned 
dizzy,  and  gasped  for  breath.  They 
say  I  looked  careless,  but  they  could 
not  see  within  me.  I  did  not  know 
what  had  happened,  or  where  I  was — 
I  thought  of  every  thing  in  a  minute 
— I  thought  of  my  father — I  thought  of 
my  mother,  who  died  of  a  broken  heart 
— I  thought  of  escape,  and  very  near 
made  a  plunge  over  the  heads  of  the 
crowd — then  I  could  have  cried  out. 
When  the  sentence  was  over,  I  gather- 
ed my  thoughts,  and  my  heart  was  as 
hard  as  ever  ;  for  I  said,  '*'  Well  !  the 
man  that  is  born  to  be  hanged,  will  not 
be  drowned  !"  This  was  very  wicked, 
but  I  could  not  help  it,  for  I  had  not 
the  command  of  my  thoughts  or  words." 
Haggart  was  executed  shortly  after. 
Edinburgh,  in  modesty,  calls  itself 
the  modern  Athens,  and  of  course  sci- 
ence must  have  its  displa}',  even  on  the 
head  of  a  thief.  Haggart  was  induced 
to  submit  to  a  craniological  examina- 
tion, and  the  results  are  given  in  an  ap- 
pendix, as  ludicrous  as  any  farce  that 
ever  followed  a  tragedy.  Tlie  cranio- 
logist,  Mr.  G.  Combe,  W.  S.  gravely 
jmnounces : — 


"  On  29th  of  May,  1821,  I  visited  David 

Haggart  in  gaol.  After  some  conversation, 
he  allowed  me  to  examine  the  developement 
of  his  head.  The  character  indicated  by  it 
was  different  from  the  opinions  I  had  been 
previously  led  to  form  by  reading  in  the 
newspapers  the  details  of  his  delinquencies. 
The  conversation  was  quite  general  and 
did  not  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  his  disposi- 
tions. Being  before  trial,  he  was  extremely 
guarded  in  his  remarks,  and  we  were  equal- 
ly delicate  in  not  pressing  him  to  make  dis- 
closures. On  going  over  his  head,  I  men- 
tioned to  him  the  feelings  and  powers  which 
it  indicated,  but  he  made  no  remarks  as  to 
the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  the  ob- 
servations. On  telling  him  that  he  had  a 
greater  developement  of  the  organs  of  be- 
nevolence and  justice  than  I  had  anticipat- 
ed, his  countenance  softened,  and  he  almost 
shed  a  tear.  On  concluding  he  gave  a  look 
full  of  subdued  emotion,  yet  of  confident 
sagacity  ;  and  alluding  to  the  possibility  of 
discovering  character  from  the  form  of  the 
head,  said,  "  Well,  that  is  one  thing  that  I 
did  not  know  before."  After  his  condem- 
nation, when  it  was  to  be  expected  that  his 
mind  would  be  subdued  to  sincerity  by  the 
certain  prospect  of  death,  I  sent  him  a 
sketch  of  tlic  character  which  his  cerebral 
organization  indicated,  and  requested  him  to 
add  his  remarks.  The  sketch  v.as  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  his  observa- 
tions were  added  on  the  other.         G.  C." 

The  ridiculous  can  go  no  farther 
than  the  quarries  and  answers  that  fol- 
low.— Craniology  has  here  given  a 
death-blow  to  craniology. 


POEMS,    &C.    BY    THOMAS    CAREW.* 

"  If  that  olde  bokes  were  awaie, 

Ylorne  were  of  remembrance  the  key  ; 

Well  ought  us  then  honouren  and  believe 

These  bokes." Chaucer. 


AMATORY  poetry  is  the  earliest  in 
its  origin,  and  the  latest  in  coming 
to  maturity  ;  it  is  capable  of  receiving 
the  highest  polish,  and  yet  it  expresses 
the  simplest  and  the  most  natural  sen- 
timents. It  is  for  these  reasons  that  it 
has  been  most  excellent  at  those  peri- 
ods, when  the  civilization  of  a  country 
has  arrived  at  its  highest  point  ;  that 
point  of  which  it  is  a  certain  indication, 
and  from  which  it  sometimes  recedes 
more  rapidly  than  it  advanced.  The 
best  poets  in  this  species  of  writing  in 
Greece,  did  not  flourish  till  long  after 
Homer ;    and  Rome  had  arrived  at  its 


utmost  splendour  in  the  days  of  Ovid, 
and  of  Catullus.  The  amatory  poets 
of  our  own  country  in  the  present  day, 
are  as  superior  to  those  of  Elizabeth,  in 
their  peculiar  vocation,  as  the  latter 
were  to  the  former  in  the  higher  and 
more  worthy  walks  of  Poetry.  The 
laurels  of  ftloore  bloom  freshly,  but 
must  fade  ;  while  the  bays  of  Shaks- 
peiare  will  flourish,  evitabile  fulnien, 
for  all  time. 

This  description  of  poetry  requires 
a  positive  experience  of  the  feelings 
which  it  expresses,  as  well  as  suflicient 
talent  to  give  force  to  it.     A  Poet  may 
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write  a  tragedy,  without  actually  feel- 
ing any  of  the  passions  of  which  he 
gives  the  effects  ;  he  may  paint  heroes 
and  tj'rants,  and  shew  all  the  various 
emotions  of  the  soul  in  the  persons  of 
his  drama,  without  ever  having  been, 
or  wished  to  be  any  thing  more  than  a 
quiet,  honest,  member  of  society,  and 
without  feeling  any  more  tlian  the  eve- 
ry-day  passions,  which,  heaven  knows, 
are  as  different  from  the  full  blown,  tu- 
mid sentiments  of  Tragedy,  as  if  they 
were  made  for  a  different  race  of  beings. 
It  is  not  so  however  with  yom*  lover,  he 
must.honn-Jifle,  write  from  the  heart,  or 
his  readers  will  laugh  at  him.  lie  may 
have  all  the  wit  and  sense  in  the  world; 
but  if  he  does  not  nourish  the  informing 
flame,  which  alone  can  illuminate  this 
sort  of  verse,  he  had  better  let  the  affair 
alone  ;  whatever  success  he  may  have 
elsewhere,  amatory  poetry  is  not  for 
him.  To  express  the  alternations  of 
hope  and  fear,  the  quick  succeeding 
sorrows  and  joys  which  make  the 
April  weather  of  love,  requires  both  a 
poet's  pen,  and  a  lover's  heart. 

pour  bien  exprimer  ces  caprices  hcureux, 

Cestpeu  d'etre poete,  ilfaut  etre  amoureux. 

The  subject  of  this  article,  Thomas 
Carew,  possessed  all  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  being,  as  he  was,  the 
greatest  mere  amatory  poet  which  En- 
gland had  perhaps  ever  seen.  He  was 
of  the  younger  branch  of  a  noble  family ; 
he  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  when  the 
poetical  talent  of  the  nation  seemed  to 
suffer  a  lethargy.  It  might  be,  that 
the  flight  which  it  had  taken  in  the 
preceeding  reign,  discouraged  the  at- 
tempts of  authors  of  ev^en  more  than 
ordinary  talent,  from  venturing  to  soar 
in  the  same  track  ;  or  perhaps,  as  has 
frequently  occurred  in  the  literary  his- 
tory of  all  nations,  it  was  occasioned 
by  the  exhaustion  of  the  springs  of  po- 
etry, and  time  was  requisite  to  supply 
the  source.  It  is  true,  that  poets  so 
styled,  abounded,  but  the  spirit  of  poe- 
try was  withering.  There  were  as 
great  a  number  of  poets  of  the  sixth 
form  as  at  the  present  day. 

The  greatest  fault  in  Carew's  poetry 
is,  that  it  abounds  with  conceits  ;  some 
butterfly  fancy  is  constantly  springing 
up  to  divert  him  from  the  out-pouring 


of  his  feelings  ;  he  starts  off*  after  it, 
and  never  quits  the  pursuit  until  he  has 
run  down  the  gilded  folly,  and  rubbed 
all  its  gaudy  attraction  off,  by  the  ve- 
hemence of  his  handling.  This  is  a 
fault  common  to  his  age,  and  more 
common  to  amatory  poetry.  The 
Italians  first  called  them  Concetti  :  if, 
however,  antiquity  were  any  proof  of 
excellence,  which,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  four  wishes  of  King  Alfonso,  it 
most  certainly  is  not,  these  conceits 
would  have  a  more  available  excuse. 
TheTroubadours,who  were  the  parents 
of  modern  poetry,  made  the  most  un- 
qualified use  of  these  auxiliaries,  and 
filled  their  verses  with  such  fantastic 
combinations,  as  puts  to  fault  all  our 
ingenuity  to  account  for  the  invention 
of.  The  Italians,  who  succeeded  the 
Troubadours;  and  immediately  from 
whom  the  poetry  of  this  nation  receiv- 
ed and  retains  its  form  and  tone,  adopt- 
ed them,  con  amore.,  and  employed 
their  taste  and  skill  in  improving  upon 
their  models,  in  which  they  succeeded 
so  eminently,  as  to  produce  the  best  am- 
atory poetry  that  ever  was,  or  perhaps 
ever  will  be  produced  in  that  country. 

In  Carew's  poetry,  these  concehs 
are  more  pardonable  than  in  that  of 
most  other  poets  ;  they  seem  to  be  the 
exuberance  of  delight,  which  seeks  an 
artificial  method  of  expressing  itself. 
His  verse  and  his  character  are  both 
remarkable,  and  each  receives  in  some 
degree  the  complexion  of  the  other. 
He  was  an  accomplished  gentleman  ; 
of  an  elegant  person,  polished  man- 
ners, with  excellent  parts,  which  had 
been  improved  by  education,  and  trav- 
el, and  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  all 
the  wits  of  the  day.  His  verses  are 
eas}^,  and  breathe  the  gay,  frank,  some- 
times libertine  spirit  of  a  fine  gentle- 
man ;  they  are,  however,  always  refin- 
ed in  their  sentiments,  and  chaste  in 
their  expression ;  they  come  fresh 
from  the  heart,  in  the  gay  dress  of 
courtiers,  without  any  of  the  sober  garb 
of  a  scholar,  or  the  ink  stains  of  hard 
study  ;  they  are  full  of  thrilling  joys, 
but  rather  the  raptures  of  humanity, 
than  the   fine  frenzy  of  the  poet. 

We  shall  now  give,  however,  some 
extracts,  that  the  reader  may  form  his 
own  judgment  of  his  merits. 
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THE    ENQUIRY. 

Amongst  the  myrtles  as  I  walk'd, 
Love  and  my  sighs  thus  intertalk'd  : 
Tell  me,  (said  I  in  deep  distress) 
Where  may  I  find  my  shepherdess  ? 

Thou  fool,  (said  Love)  know'st  thou  not  this. 

In  every  thing  that's  good  she  is  ? 

In  yonder  tulip  go  and  seek, 

There  thou  mayst  find  her  lip,  her  cheek. 

In  yon  enamell'd  pansy  by, 
There  thou  shalt  have  her  curious  eye. 
In  bloom  of  peach,  in  rosy  bud, 
There  wave  the  streamers  of  her  blood. 

In  brightest  lilies  that  there  stand, 
The  emblems  of  her  whiter  hnnd. 
In  yonder  rising  hill  there  smell 
Such  sweets  as  in  her  bosom  dwell. 

'Tis  true  (said  I)  :  and  thereupon 
I  went  to  pluck  them  one  by  one, 
To  make  of  parts  as  union  ; 
But  on  a  sudden  all  was  gone. 

With  that  I  stopt  :  said  Love,  these  be, 
Fond  man,  resemblances  of  thee: 
And,  as  these  flow'rs,  thy  joys  shall  die, 
Ev'n  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  : 

And  all  thy  hopes  of  her  shall  wither, 
Like  these  short  sweets  thus  knit  together. 

There  is  an  elegance  in  the  follow- 
ing short  poem,  which  makes  amends 
for  the  fancies  which  disfigure  it. 

THE    PRIMROSE. 

Ask  me  why  I  send  you  here 

This  firstling  of  the  infant  year  ; 

Ask  me  why  I  send  to  you 

This  Primrose  all  bepearl'd  with  dew  ; 

I  strait  will  whisper  in  your  ears. 

The  sweets  of  Love  are  wash'd  with  tears  : 

Ask  me  why  this  flow'r  doth  show 

So  yellow,  green,  and  sickly  too  ; 

Ask  me  why  the  stalk  is  weak, 

And  bending,  yet  it  doth   not  break  ; 

I  must  tell  you,  these  discover 

What  doubts  and  fears  are  iu  a  Lover. 

Few  poets  are  honest  enough  to 
confess,  that  fickleness  of  temper 
which  has  been  a  common,  and  we  be- 
lieve a  very  just  charge  against  them  ; 
our  author,  however,  endeavours  to  ac- 
count for  it  in  a  whimsical  manner, 
and  would  make  it  appear  that  he  is 
more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed. 

TINDER. 

Of  what  mould  did  Nature  frame  me  ? 
Or  was  it  her  intent  to  shame  me, 
That  no  Woman  can  come  near  me, 
Fair,  but  her  I  court  to  hear  me  .-' 
Sure  that  Mistress,  to  whose  beauty 
First  I  paid  a  Lover's  duty, 


Burnt  in  rage  my  heart  to  Tinder; 
That  nor  prayers,  nor  tears  can  hinder  ; 
But  wherever  I  do  turn  me, 
Every  spark  let  fall  doth  burn  me. 
Women,  since  you  thus  inflame  me, 
Flint  and  steel  I'll  ever  name  ye.' 

There  is  also  a  beauty  in  the  senti- 
ment and  expression  of  these  verses, 
which  might  fairly  rival  many  modern 
similar  compositions. 

BOLDNESS    IN    LOVE. 

Mark  how  the  bashful  morn  in  vain, 

Courts  the  amorous  marigold 
With  sighing  blasts  and  weeping  rain  ; 

Yet  she  refuses  to  unfold ; 
But  when  the  planet  of  the  day 
Approacheth  with  his  powerlul  ray, 
Then  she  spreads,  then  she  receives 
His  warmer  beams  into  her  virgin  leaves. 
So  shalt  thou  thrive  in  love,  fond  boy  ; 

If  thy  tears  and  sighs  di.^cover 
Thy  grief,  thou  never  shalt  enjoy 

The  just  rev.  ard  of  a  bold  lover  ; 
But  when  with  moving  accents  thou 
Shall  constant  faith  and  service  vow, 
Th}'  Celia  shall  receive  those  charms 
With  open  ears,  and  with  unfolded  arms. 

With  all  his  personal  and  mental 
charms,  Carew  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  no  more  exempt  from  the 
crosses  of  love,  than  less  attractive 
mortals  ;  and  upon  a  quanel  with  his 
inamorata,  he  vents  his  indignation  in 
the  following  numbers  : — 

INGRATEFUL  BEAUTY  THREATENED. 

Know,  Celia  (since  thou  art  so  proud.) 
'Twas  I  that  gave  thee  thy  renown  : 

Thou  had'st,  in  the  forgotten  crowd 
Of  common  beauties,  liv'd  unknown, 

Had  not  my  verse  exhal'd  tliy  name, 

And  with  itimpt  the  wings  of  Fame. 

That  killing  power  is  none  of  thine, 

I  gave  it  to  thy  voice  and  eyes  : 
Thy  sweets,  thy  graces,  all  are  mine  ; 

Thou  art  my  star,  shin'st  in  my  skies  ; 
Then  dart  not  from  thy  borrow'd  sphere 
Lightning  on  him  that  fix'd  thee  there. 

Tempt  me  with  such  afTrights  no  more. 

Lest  what  I  made  I  uncreate  : 
Let  fools  thy  mystic  forms  adore, 

I'll  know  thee  in  thy  mortal  state. 
Wise  poets,  that  wrap  truth  in  tales, 
Knew  her  themselves  through  all  her  veils. 

Impertinent  as  this  effusion  is,  we 
hope  his  amende  honourable  was  satis- 
factory to  his  mistress  ; — we  are  sure 
it  ought  to  have  been  ;  for  what  lady's 
heart  could  resist  such  verses  as  these  ! 
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Ask  me  no  more  where  Jove  bestows, 
When  June  is  past,  the  fading  rose  ; 
For  in  your  beauties  orient  deep 
These  flow'rs,as  in  their  causes,  sleep. 

Ask  me  no  more,  whither  do  stray 
The  golden  atoms  of  the  day  ; 
For,  in  pure  love,  Heaven  did  prepare 
Those  powders  to  enrich  your  hair. 

Ask  me  no  more,  whither  doth  haste 
The  nightingale,  when  May  is  past ; 
For  in  your  sweet  dividing  throat 
She  winters,  and  keeps  warm  her  note. 

Ask  me  no  more,  where  those  stars  light, 
That  downward  fall  in  dead  of  night  ; 
For  in  your  ej'^es  they  sit,  and  there 
Fixed  become,  as  in  their  sphei^e. 

Ask  me  no  more,  if  East  or  West, 
The  Phcenix  builds  her  spicy  nest : 
For  unto  you  at  last  she  flies, 
And  in  your  fragrant  bosom  dies. 

Dr.  Donne  was  the  intimate  and 
valued  friend  of  Carew  ;  and  upon  the 
Dr.'s  death,  he  wrote  an  elegy,  which 
is  remarkable  for  the  vigour  of  its  ex- 
pression. 


There  is  something  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful also  in  the  small  extract,  which  is 
made  from  a  letter  to  a  friend,  on  his 
return  from  travel. 

Sweetly  breathing  vernal  Air, 
That  with  kind  warmth  do'st  repair 
Winter's  ruins  ;  from  whose  breast 
All  the  gums  and  spice  of  th'  East 
Borrow  their  perfumes  ;  whose  eye 
Gilds  the  morn,  and  clears  the  sky  ; 
Whose  dishevcll'd  tresses  shed 
Pearls  upon  the  violet  bed  ; 
On  whose  brow,  with  calm  smiles  drest, 
The  Halcyon  sits  and  builds  her  nest ; 
Beauty,  Youth,  and  endless  Spring, 
Dwell  upon  thy  rosy  wing. 
Thou,  if  stormy  Borbas  throw.s 
Down  whole  forests  when  he  blows. 
With  a  pregnant  flow'ry  birth 
Can'st  refresh  the  teeming  earth  : 
If  he  nip  the  early  bud 
If  he  blast  what's  fair  or  good, 
If  he  scatter  our  choice  flowers, 
If  he  shake  our  hills  or  bowers, 
If  his  rude  breath  threaten  us  ; 
Thou  canst  stroke  great  Eolus, 
And  from  him  the  grace  obtain 
To  bind  him  in  an  iron  chain. 
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TITHEN  the  author  of  Waverly  ter- 
"  minated  one  of  his  recent  tales, 
he  confessed  that  there  was  still  a  rich 
harvest  standing  in  the  fields  in  which 
he  had  been  reaping,  and  that  there 
lacked  only  labourers  to  gather  it  in. 
He  complimented  the  writer  of  "  Mar- 
riage,"— ''  a  brother  or  a  sister  sha- 
dow,"— as  a  labourer  well  qualified 
for  the  task  ;  and  he  may  now  congra- 
tulate with  equal  justice,  another  as- 
pirant, who  bids  fair  to  dispute  even 
with  him  the  honour  of  celebrating  the 
deeds  that  have  been  done  of  yore,  in 
the  once  blood-besprent  champaign  of 
merry  England. 

The  present  tale,  as  may  be  infer- 
red from  its  title,  is  founded  on  some 
events  which  occurred  in  ihe  reign  of 
the  first  Charles  ;  in  the  period  of  the 
commonwealth  ;  and  in  the  early  part 
of  the  succeeding  reign.  Its  heroine 
is  a  niece  of  the  redoubted  president 
Bradshaw,  and  its  hero  is  Colonel  Sy- 
denham, afterwards  Lord  Falconridge, 
descended  from  Aben  Seyd  Namrah, 
a  Saxacen  leader  of  great  valour,  who 


accompanied  Richard  of  the  Lion's 
Heart  on  his  return  from  the  Holy 
Land.  This  Aben  Seyd  was  reward- 
ed for  his  services,  by  a  magnificent 
grant  of  lands  in  the  county  of  Derby; 
and,  from  motives  of  gratitude  for  such 
munificence,  as  well  as  from  other  mo- 
tives, conformed  to  the  Christian  faith. 
He  was  knighted  by  his  sovereign,  un- 
der the  name  of  sir  Richard  Seydnam ; 
was  next  created  Baron  Falconridge  of 
BannerCross:  which  title  descended,r2/»i 
terris,  to  the  Sydenhams,  his  posterity. 
A  succinct  memoir  of  the  family, 
which  the  reader  must  peruse,  ere  he 
hastens  "  into  the  midist  of  things," 
which  he  soon  does,  as  in  Paradise 
Lost,  informs  us  that  Norman  de  Sy- 
denham, one  of  the  sons  of  the  second 
lord  Falconridge,  attended  prince  Ed- 
ward, son  of  Henry  the  Third,  on  his 
croisade  to  Aeon,  in  Palestine  ;  that 
he  retiirned  with  that  hero,  by  way  of 
France,  to  England,  on  the  death  of  his 
royal  father  ;  and  that  he  bore  a  wor- 
tliy  part  in  the  famous  ^*  petite  bataille 
de  Chalons." 
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The  battle  is  very  spiritedly  des- 
cribed. 

"  The  lists  were  marked  out  in  the  public 
square,  and  surrounded  with  seats  for  the 
spectators.  Those  houses  which  overlook- 
ed it  were  superbly  hung  with  tapestry  and 
painted  devices  ;  emblazoned  pennons  and 
silken  streamers  glittered  to  the  sun  ;  and 
all  the  magnificence  of  Burgundy  the  mag- 
nificent, all  the  beauty,  the  fashion,  the  cou- 
rage, the  religion,  the  tout  ensemble,  graced 
on  that  day  the  grand  square  of  Chalons. 
At  an  early  hour  the  seats  were  taken,  the 
windows  of  the  adjacent  houses  occupied, 
and  all  impatiently  awaited  the  arrival  of 
the  count  of  Chalons,  who  was  appointed, 
by  the  parties  mutually,  the  marshal,  or  um- 
pire of  the  field.  A  raised  seat,  at  the  up- 
per end  of  the  lists,  surmounted  with  a  cano- 
py, over  which  floated  his  household  banner, 
was  prepared  for  the  marshal  ;  and  at  the 
other  end  was  the  throne  of  that  beauty, 
chosen  to  dispense  the  rewards  of  valour, 
and  the  prizes  of  chivalric  superiority.  The 
seat  was  inclosed  by  silver-gilt  pillars,  which 
supported  a  canopy  of  white  velvet,  and 
above  which  a  silken  flag,  bearing  a  Virgin 
Mary,  embroidered  on  a  field  blanc,  encom- 
passed with  the  rays  of  the  sun  argent, 
streamed  in  unison  with  the  banner  of  the 
marshal  ;  the  pillars  were  entwined  with 
garlands  of  flowers  ;  and  the  whole  was 
executed  in  that  style  of  elegance,  for  which 
the  Burgundians  were  even  then  admirable. 
Beatrix,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Chalons, 
was  appointed  queen  of  the  lists;  and  from 
a  fairer  hand  sir  Tristram  himself  would 
not  have  desired  to  receive  the  palm  of  vic- 
tory. The  marshal  having  arrived  and  ta- 
ken his  place,  commanded  the  usual  pro- 
clamations to  be  made  ;  after  which  the 
barriers  were  thrown  open  and  the  trumpets 
sounded.  They  were  answered  from  without, 
as  well  on  the  part  of  the  king  as  on  that  of  the 
lord  of  Charent ;  and  immediately  Edward 
galloped  into  the  lists,  attended  by  his 
knights,  at  one  barrier,  as  did  Lewis  de 
Grand  Pre  and  his  friends  at  the  other.  The 
king  of  England,  although  his  beaver  was 
closed,  was  as  easily  distinguishable  from 
his  knights,  as  they  were  from  the  enemy  ; 
not  so  much  by  richness  of  armour,  or  even 
majesty  of  figure,  (for  they  were  all  men 
of  gallaut  persons),  as  by  the  length  of  liis 
legs,  (from  which  he  derived  the  surname 
of  Longshanks),  and  the  inconceivable 
grace  and  ease  with  which  he  managed  his 
weapons  and  his  battle-horse.  His  lance, 
though  by  the  laws  of  arms  obliged  to  be  of 
equal  length  with  those  of  his  adversaries, 
was  much  thicker,  and  required  the  arm  of 
the  vanquisher  of  DeGourdon  to  wield  it.  His 
horse,  sixteen  hands  to  the  full,  and  of  a 
bone  and  muscle  seldom  seen  in  France, 
could  alone  be  governed  by  his  matchless 
rider ;  and  his  hauberk,  made  more  for 
need  than  show,  proclaimed  him  a  son  of 
battle,  not  a  petit  maitre  of  the  tournament. 
The  only  mark  of  his  royalty  was   a  slight 


golden  coronet  set  around  his  head-piece  ; 
otherwise  he  was  accoutred  as  his  compan- 
ions, who  wore  scarves,  decorated  with  the 
red  cross  of  the  croisaders,  to  designate 
them  from  their  rivals. 

"  The  lord  of  Charent  and  his  friends 
wore  jointed  armour  (which  began  about 
that  time  to  be  the  fashion),  richly  orna- 
mented with  golden  studs  and  chasings ; 
and  their  helmets,  instead  of  the  griffin  dra- 
gon, or  lion  crests,  usually  worn,  were  de- 
corated with  plumes  of  party-coloured 
feathers. 

"  The  trumpets  having  sounded  a  charge, 
and  the  word  being  given  by  the  marshal, 
each  knight  fixed  his  lance  in  his  rest,  slack- 
ened his  curb,  and  gave  the  spur  to  his 
horse.  The  king  met  De  Grand  Pre  in  the 
midst  of  the  career,  and  the  concussion  was 
so  strong,  that  the  count's  horse  reeled  un- 
der his  rider  ;  many  of  his  friends  were  no 
less  unhappy,  several  more  so  ;  for  sir  Nor- 
man Seydnam,  sir  Reginald  Bigod,  and  sir 
Hugh  Molyneux,  whether  by  the  goodness 
of  their  horses,  or  the  superiority  of  their 
skill  in  arms,  bore  down  their  antagonists  ; 
and  the  former  jousted  with  force  so  great, 
that  he  carried  his  rival  (Philip  de  Grand 
Pre,  the  brother  of  the  lord  of  Charent), 
nearly  a  dozen  yards  from  his  horse.  The 
contest  now  became  animated  ;  but  the 
French  knights  perceiving  their  inferiority 
in  the  career,  threw  aside  their  lances,  and 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  attacked 
Edward  and  his  friends  with  sharp  and 
deadly  weapons,  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of 
honour  and  chivalry.  At  this  sight  the  mar- 
shal exclaimed ;  but  not  having  a  force 
sufficient  to  second  his  authority,  his  re- 
monstrances were  disregarded  :  the  ladies 
on  all  sides  flew  from  tlieir  seats  ;  an  uni- 
versal uproar  and  confusion  ensued  ;  and 
this  band  of  assassins,  knowing  the  English 
to  be  provided  but  with  blunt  « capons,  set 
upon  them  with  sword  and  battle-axe.  It 
was  in  this  dilemma  that  Edward  .ehowcd 
himself  in  his  true  colours  ;  the  gentleness, 
the  majesty,  and  equanimity  of  his  kinply 
character,  upon  this  piece  of  treachery,  fled 
to  heaven  ;  and  in  their  stead,  remained 
only  the  hot  passion,  sanguine  fearlessness, 
and  decision  of  the  warrior.  He  reined  up 
his  steed  until  the  animal  reai-ed  nearly  up- 
right, and  waving  his  hand,  as  a  signal  to 
his  companions,  they,  in  an  instant,  formed 
in  line,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lists,  pre- 
senting a  resolute  front  to  their  deceitful 
enemies.  Hence  he  called  to  those  of  their 
party  without  the  lists,  to  furnish  them  vrith 
arms  !  which  order  being  heard  by  Grand 
Pre,  he  judged  it  expedient  to  fall  on  before 
the  king  and  his  knights  were  prepared. 

"  He  therefore  encouraged  his  party  ; 
and  they  setting  up  the  cry  of  war,  '  Movt- 
joie,  Saint  Denis!'  dashed  into  the  English 
rank  ;  which,  not  disturbed  by  their  onset, 
sustained  and  repulsed  it.  By  this  time,  sir 
Norman  Seydnam,  wlio  had  caught  his  bat- 
tle-axe, thrown  over  the  lists  by  his  squire, 
threw  away  his  lance,  and  leaving  the  rank, 
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spurred  his  horse  into  the  midst  of  the 
Freiirh.  His  antagonist  in  the  tourney  he 
first  selected  as  the  object  of  his  vengeance  ; 
and,  rising-  in  his  stirrups,  he  dealt  that 
knight  so  heavy  a  blow,  that  he  drove  away 
the  plume  from  his  casque,  and  laid  hira 
senseless  on  the  saddle-bow  :  upon  this  suc- 
cess, he  reiterated  his  blows  so  heavily  and 
successfully,  that  he  found  the  whole  of  the 
Burgundians  sufficient  employment,  until 
the  king  and  his  friends  were  completely 
armed,  who  as  they  received  their  weapons, 
entered  into  the  combat.  The  traitors  now 
began  to  perceive  the  probable  reward  of 
tlieir  treacliery  ;  and  Grand  Pre  cried  aloud 
to  his  friends  to  open  the  barriers  ;  but  seve- 
ral English  knights  and  sr|uires  in  the  suite 
of  the  king,  stood  guards  over  them,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  marshal,  who  de- 
clared, that  as  the  lord  of  Charent  and  his 
Party  had  begiui  so  base  a  work,  they  must 
now  go  through  with  it,  for  they  should 
neither  have  escape  nor  assistance. 

"  Edward,  in  the  mean  time,  having  seen 
all  his  friends  provided,  before  he  would  ac- 
cept a  weapon,  now  drew  that  famed  sword 
M  hich  had  chastised  the  rebel  Montfort,  and 
quelled  the  pride  of  the  valiant  De  Gour- 
don.  He  advanced  like  the  lion  rejoicing  in 
the  pride  of  his  strength,  or  the  ravenous 
eagle  pursuing  the  hunter  who  had  stolen 
her  young.  For  a  moment,  with  a  smile  of 
joy,  he  surveyed  the  combatants  engaged  ; 
but  perceiving  sir  Norman  Seydnam  oppres- 
sed by  Lewis  de  Grand  Pre,  and  several  oth- 
ers of  their  enemies,  he  galloped  into  the 
melee,  and  attacking  the  traitor,  drew  him 
from  sir  Norman.  The  combat  lasted  not 
long  ;  Edward  with  one  blow  clove  the  hel- 
met of  the  lord  of  Charent,  who  fell  dead 
from  his  horse  !  and,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
minutes,  out  of  the  twelve  who  commenced 
the  treacherous  strife,  three  only  remained, 
who  threw  down  their  arms  and  begged  the 
king's  mercy.  Edward,  learning  that  they 
■were  instigated  by  Grand  Pre  to  this  horrid 
treachery,  who  had  paid  for  it  with  his  own 
life,  and  those  of  many  of  liis  friends  ;  and 
thinking  that  sniFicient  blood  had  been  shed 
for  the  trespass  ;  and  on  their  degradation 
from  knighthood  by  the  count  of  Chalons, 
in  whose  territories  their  fiefs  were  situ- 
ate, remitted  their  further  punishment  to 
him." 

The  scene  being  laid  in  Derbj'shire 
and  tlie  neighbouring  counties,  in  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars,  it  will  at  once 
be  guessed  that  the  gallant  cavaliers  of 
that  da}',  among  whom  Col.  Sydenham 
shone  preeminent,  are  contrasted  with 
the  sanctimonious  and  fierce  Round- 
heads, who  pass  their  time  in  psalm- 
singing  and  the  cleaving  of  sconces. 
This  contrast  is  very  ably  managed. 
The  author  exhibits  his  cavaliers  in 
those  colours  which  harmonize  well 
Avith  the  sunsel  ol'  chivalry  in  England  ; 


they  are  brave,  pious,  loyal,  hospita- 
ble, and  generous  ;  he  paints  tlie 
Roundheads  somewhat  after  the  style 
of  Butler,  giving  at  the  same  time  full 
effect  to  their  nobler  qualities. 

As  a  proof  of  the  skill  with  which 
the  tissue  of  fiction  is  raised  on  the 
web  of  history  in  this  tale,  we  shall  se- 
lect, from  a  multitude  of  others  equally 
good,  parts  of  a  passage  in  the  third 
volume.  After  giving  a  spirited  por- 
trait of  that  "  chief  of  men,"'  Oliver 
Cromwell,  as  he  looked  in  the  last 
year  of  his  mortal  existence,  the  au- 
thor thus  exhibits  him  in  action  : 

"Oliver  (as  was  his  custom)  had  spent  a 
week  in  retirement,  at  the  palace  of  Hamp- 
ton Court — his  favourite  summer  residence, 
when  Murray,  one  morning,  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  gate,  and  requested  admis- 
sion. On  entering  the  palace,  he  was  in- 
formed the  Protector  was  at  prayer  with  his 
chaplain,  Goodwin,  and  had  desired  that  he 
might  not  be  disturbed.  Notwithstanding 
this  information,  Caryfort  made  his  way  to 
the  chamber,  where  he  found  Oliver  and  his 
lecturer  on  their  knees,  engaged  in  silent  de- 
votion. The  peer  knelt  beside  his  master,, 
and  instantly  appeared  as  intent  upon  spir- 
itual exercise  as  his  companions ;  he  ele- 
vated his  eyes,  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
groaned  and  grunted  as  deeply  as  Cromwell 
himself,  who  was  far  from  being  deficient 
in  those  testimonies  of  a  broken  and  contrite 
heart.  When  this  scene  had  been  enacted 
about  half  an  hour,  the  Protector  arose,  and 
was  imitated  by  Caryfort  and  Goodwin. 
Cromwell  seated  himself  on  a  chair,  cush- 
ioned and  lined  with  red  leather,  and  mo- 
tioned to  his  friends  to  take  places.  '  What 
may  bring  ye  here,  Caryfort  ?'  said  the  Pro- 
tector. '  Have  you  and  Thurloe  put  your 
heads  together,  and  found  out  some  invasion 
of  the  realm  by  the  king  of  the  Cavaliers.-" 
He  smiled,  and  turned  towards  Goodwin, 
as  if  to  receive  credit  for  the  ridicule  con- 
veyed in  his  speech:  the  chaplain,  like  a 
true  para'iite,  simpered  in  reply. 

"  '  God  protect  us  !'  said  Caryfort,  '  your 
Highness  may  not  smile  when  my  tale  is 
told  :  Charles  Stuart  is  more  potent  than  he 
should  be,  for  our  safety  and  that  of  the 
commonwealth — we  have  news  of  import.' 
'  Out  with  it,  man,'  cried  Cromwell,  whose 
tone  was  now  changed  from  cold  ridicule  to 
trembling  wrath  ;  '  out  with  it — How  !  what 
— what  mean  ye  .•"  '  The  King — '  pursued 
Caryfort.  'The  King!'  interrupted  Crom- 
well. '  Nay,  the  Cavalier  King,  Charles 
Stuart,  has  now  an  army  of  many  thousand 
men  at  Bruges.'  '  What !'  cried  the  Protec 
tor,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  blow — '  What 
and  where — and  where,  in  the  Lord's  name, 
gat  he  them  .''  '  The  Spaniard,'  replied  Mur- 
ray, '  hath  holpen  him  to  men,  arms,  and 
ammunition.'  <  The  fire  of  God  consume 
him  for't,'  exclaimed  Oliver.     '  Ah,,  would 
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to  the  Lord,  Blake — Blake  were  living — the 
Spaniard  ? — Blake  ! — he  hath  rued  his  false 
dealing  before  now  ;    and  if  a  squadron  I 
have  left,  he  shall  again. — Blake  ! — Blake — 
I  need  thee.'     '  And  more,'  continued  the 
peer,     '  They     have       intelligence    here.' 
'  Who  ?  where  ?  how  .''  cried  the  Protector, 
foaming    at    the   mouth  like  a    mad  dog ; 
'  what  hair-brained  traitor  dare  correspond 
with   the  King  ?    Speak,  man.     He  is  dead 
before  thou  sayst — '  '  The  Cavaliers  of  the 
north,'    answered    Murray,    '  if  not  up  al- 
ready, await  but  the  presence    of  that    trai- 
tor    Sydenham    :      Lancashire,    Cheshire, 
Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire,  are  numbered, 
and  pledged  to  rise.'      '  Where — where  is 
Snell .'"  cried  Cromwell.      '  Let  him  march 
— march    forward    instantly — and — '      He 
ended  not  the  sentence,  but  clenched  his  fist, 
and  paced  the  room  from  side  to  side,  like  a 
wild  beast.      '  Sir  Harry   Slingsby  and   Dr. 
Huet — '    said    Caryfort.      '  Ha — what    of 
them  .''    cried  Oliver,  stopping  short,  '  are 
they—'     '  Traitors  !'  replied  Murray  ;  'and 
Mordaimt  is  closely  implicated.'     '  Are  they 
— are  they  fast  in   prison,  by  the  neck  and 
heels  .''    said  the    Protector.       '  Yea  ;    but 
worse  than  all,'    said  the  Peer,  *  Ormond  is 
known  to  be  in  England,  yet  he  is  in  darker 
hiding  than  we  can  penetrate.'    '  Set  a  re- 
ward upon  his  head,  and  another  on  Syden- 
ham,' cried   Cromwell.     '  God  give  me  pa- 
tience,    this  is    news    indeed  ! — Slingsby  ! 
Huet !  they   are  friends  of  the  president — 
Bradshaw  !      where    is   he  ?     and   Waller  ! 
Haslerigg  !    Lambert!    and  Fairfax  !    The 
Lord's    vengeance     over — overtake    them.' 
He  sat  down  again  in  his  chair,  nearly  over- 
come with  the  strength  of  his  own  passions, 
and  the  sweat  coursed  down   his  brow  like 
drops  of  rain   down  a   window  pane." 

Some  farther  communion  ensues. — 
"  Cromwell  seemed  now  to  be  seized  with 
a  kind  of  lethargy,  which  usually  succeed- 
ed to  the  delirium  of  his  passion  ;  he  lean- 
ed upon  the  arms  of  the  chair,  and  for 
some  time  spoke  no  word  ;  his  companions 
also  preserved  silence  :  it  was  a  considera- 
ble space  before  he  resumed  his  self-posses- 
sion, gradually  awakening  from  his  disorder 
as  if  from  a  sound  sleep.  When  he  raised 
his  eyes  and  beheld  Caryfort,  he  put  his 
hand  to  his  brow,  as  if  striving  to  recall 
something  past  to  his  recollection,  and  then 
bowed  his  head  in  token  of  remembrance. 
He  spoke  slowly,  but  audibly.  '  Hie  ye 
straight  to  Whitehall — bid  colonel  Snell 
inarch — march  on  towards  Cheshire, — bid 
him  take  possession,  by  fair  means  or  foul, 


of  the  president's  house  ; — give  him,  Cary- 
fort, what  other  instructions  you  may,  by 
the  revelation  of  the  Lord,  be  enabled. — 
Watch,  and  sleep  not,  for  the  enemy  are  at 
hand;  and  let  that  ram,  Sydenham,  be  ta 
ken  in  the  thicket,  to  be  offered  up,  as  it 
were,  a  sacrifice,  instead  of  the  blood  of 
our  Isaacs — the  people  of  the  land.' 

We  have  not  meddled  with  the  love 
scenes  in  this  story,  though  they  are 
well  drawn  ;  and  the  heroine,  Hester 
Bradshaw,  is  truly  beautiful.  A  good 
relief  of  the  comic  also  runs  through 
the  volumes  ;  and  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  ranking  them  in  the  nearest  row 
to  the  AVizzard  of  the  North.  Indeed, 
the  Cavalier  will  be  found  to  be  a  very 
excellent  romance,  and  as  such  we  re- 
commend it.  Among  its  otlier  merits 
we  have  poetry ;  and  tiis  following 
example  attached  to  the  death  of  the 
Sir  Norman  above  mentioned,  will 
show  its  quality. 

"  Li  the  first  battle  with  the  Welsh,  he 
commanded  the  van  division  under  Edward, 
and  routed  the  mountaineers  with  great 
slaughter  ;  but  to  the  great  grief  of  the 
King,  and  all  true  knights,  he  was  himself 
slain  by  an  arrow,  shot  at  random  by  the 
enemy,  on  the  close  of  the  fight.  He  was 
observed  to  be  thoughtful,  and  almost  wild 
in  his  demeanour,  from  the  time  that  he 
joined  the  King  at  the  rendezvous  ;  spoke 
little  to  any  one  but  his  friend  Sir  Hugh 
Molyneux,  who  was  much  in  the  same  con- 
dition ;  and  if  questioned  with  too  much 
pertinacity,  he  turned  fiercely  on  the  querist, 
or  fled  without  speaking.  In  his  burgonet, 
he  wore  the  beautiful  tresses  of  a  lady's 
hair ;  and  frequently  he  was  seen  stamp- 
ing on  the  ground,  and  muttering  to  him- 
self, as  if  in  a  fit  of  frenzy.  He  became 
more  sedate  on  the  evening  previous  to  the 
battle,  and  requested  the  command  of  the 
van  division  from  Edward,  who  granted  it, 
with  a  caution  to  take  care  of  himself.  He 
smiled  bitterly,  and  retired.  The  next 
morning,  he  was  '  stirring  with  the  lark, 
and  had  attacked  and  routed  the  enemy, 
and  was  bi'ought  in  a  corpse,  before  the 
King  had  imagined  he  had  marched  from 
the  rendezvous." 

After  his  death,  his  friend  Sir  Hugh 
Molyneux,  in  stripping  him  of  his  armour, 
found  an  esquisse,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  translation,carefully  placed  in  his  breast; — 


The  moonshine  sparkled  on  the  wall, 
On  the  wall  of  the  abbey  that's  ruin'd  and  bare  ; 
And  the  dusk}'  light  in  the  desert  hall, 
Show'd  that  she  I  lov'd  was  there, 

I  flew  to  my  own  dear  Adeline  ; 
My  Adeline  welcom'd  her  faithful  knight ; 
Werepos'd  by  the  side  of  Saint  Cuthbert's  shrine, 
And  we  talk'd  of  the  coming  fight. 
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Ah  !  how  shall  I  live  when  thou  art  gone  ; 
To-morrow's  wind  thy  plume  will  wave ; 
And  yon  bright  moon  that  sees  us  now, 
May  light  my  Norman's  grave. 
I  smiled  whilst  I  watch 'd  the  playful  beam ; 
The  beam  as  it  shot  through  the  broken  wall, 
For  it  danced  on  the  shrine  ©J'  the  patron  saint, 
And  spangled  his  sable  pall. 
Hark  !  hark !  Do  you  hear  ?  cried  Adeline, 
.'Tis  the  groan  of  Death  that  comes  from  the  tomb  ; 
Again  !  now  a  third  !  see,  behold  the  shrine  ! 
Ah  !  it  opens  its  yawning  womb  ! 
I  beheld  with  affright  the  tomb  was  rent 
And  the  corpse  of  St.  Cuthbert  I  dimly  descried  ; 
In  his  hand  was  the  crosier  in  life  he  swayed. 
Whilst  hollowly  thus  he  cried  : — 
'  Sir  Norman,  prepare  to  meet  thy  doom  ; 
Thy  doom  will  in  battle,  with  victory  come  ; 
Neither  mail  of  proof,  nor  a  maiden's  love, 
Can  shield  thee  from  the  tomb.' 
The  spectre  sank,  and  the  marble  clos'd  ; 
The  monument  clos'd  on  his  boneless  head  ; 
I  turn'd  to  seek  my  life's  best  hope  ; 
God  !  my  Adeline  was  dead  ! 
Sir  Norman  was  seen  in  the  battle's  roar  ; 
In  the  battle's  roar,  'mid  the  bloody  tide  ; 
His  knightly  plume  was  red  with  gore. 
He  conquered,  but  he  died. 

The  last  verse  was  added  by  the  Father  Adrian,  his  tutor  and  friend,  and  his  body  was 
embalmed  and  magnificently  interred  at  Banner  Cross  Abbey. — Author  of  the  MS. 
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OR,    ORIGINAL    ANECDOTES    OF    REMARKABLE    CHARACTERS. 


GEORGE    THE    FOURTH. 

"^JEARLY  forty  years  ago,  his 
■*"  present  majesty,  then  Prince  of 
Wales,  was  so  exceedingly  urgent  to 
have  800/.  1o  an  hour  on  such  a  day, 
and  in  so  unusual  a  manner,  that  the 
gentleman  who  furnished  the  supply, 
had  some  curiosity  to  know  for  what 
purpose  it  was  obtained.  On  inquiry, 
he  was  informed  that  the  moment  the 
money  arrived,  the  prince  drew  on  a 
pair  of  boots,  pulled  off  his  coat  and 
waistcoat,  slipped  on  a  plain  morning 
frock  without  a  star,  and,  turning  his 
hair  to  the  crown  of  his  head,  put  on  a 
slouched  hat,  and  thus  walked  out. 
This  intelligence  raised  still  greater 
curiosity  :  and  with  some  trouble,  the 
gentleman  discovered  the  object  of 
the  Prince's  mysterious  visit.  An 
officer  of  the  army  had  just  arrived 
from  America  with  a  wife  and  six 
children,  in  such  low  circumstances, 
that  to  satisfy  some  clamorous  creditor, 
he  was  on  the  point  of  selling  his  com- 


mission, to  the  utter  ruin  of  his  family. 
The  Prince  by  accident  overheard  an 
account  of  the  case.  To  prevent  a 
worthy  soldier  suffering,  he  procured 
the  money,  and  that  no  mistake  might 
happen,  carried  it  himself.  On  asking, 
at  an  obscure  lodging-house  in  a  court 
near  Covent  Garden,  for  the  lodger,  he 
was  shown  up  to  his  room,  and  there 
found  the  family  in  the  utmost  distress. 
Shocked  at  the  sight,  he  not  only  pre- 
sented the  money,  but  told  the  officer 

to  apply  to  Colonel  Lake,living  in 

street,  and  give  some  account  of  him- 
self in  future  ;  saying  which,  he  de- 
parted, without  the  family  knowing  to 
whom  they  were  obliged. 


STERNE. 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  of 
some  notitiae  respecting  Sterne,  and  a 
sketch  of  the  life  of  his  valet  Le  Fleur, 
who  was  a  native  of  Burgundy,  kept  a 
cabaret  in  Calais,  and  a  frequent  visitor 
to  England  as  as  a  courier,  serjeant,  or 
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other  character  requiring  zeal  and  dil- 
igence. 

"  In  addition  to  La  Fleur's  account 
of  himself,  the  writer  of  the  preceding 
obtained  from  liim  several  little  circum- 
stances relative  to  his  master,  as  well 
as  the  characters  depicted  by  him,  a 
few  of  which,  as  they  would  lose  by 
abridgment,  I  shall  give  verbatim. 

'• '  There  were  moments,'  said  La 
Fleur,  'in  which  my  master  appeared 
sunk  into  the  deepest  dejection — when 
his  calls  upon  me  for  my  services  were 
so  seldom,  that  I  sometimes  apprehen- 
sively pressed  in  upon  his  privac}',  to 
suggest  what  I  thought  might  divert 
his  melancholy.  He  used  to  smile  at 
ray  well-meant  zeal,  and  I  could  see 
was  happy  to  be  relieved.  At  others 
— he  seemed  to  have  received  a  new 
soul — he  launclied  into  the  levity  nat- 
ural a  man  pays,''  said  La  Fleur, '  and 
cried  gaily  enough,  Vive  la  Bagatelle  P 
It  was  in  one  of  those  moments  that 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  Grisette 
at  the  glove-shop  ;  she  afterwards  vis- 
ited him  at  his  lodgings,  upon  which 
La  Fleur  made  not  a  single  remark ; 
but,  on  naming  the  file  de  chamhre, 
his  other  visitant,  he  exclaimed,  '  It 
was  certainly  a  pity,  she  was  so  pretty 
and  petite.' 

"  Poor  Maria — was,  alas  !  no  fic- 
tion— '  When  we  came  up  to  her,  she 
was  grovelling  in  the  road  like  an  in- 
fant, and  throwing  the  dust  upon  her 
head — and  yet  few  were  more  lovely  ! 
Upon  Sterne's  accosting  her  with  ten- 
derness, and  raising  her  in  his  arms, 
she  collected  herself  and  resumed  some 
composure — told  him  her  tale  of  mis- 
ery, and  wept  upon  his  breast — my 
master  sobbed  aloud.'  I  saw  her  gen- 
tly disengage  herself  from  his  arms, 
and  she  sung  him  the  service  to  the 
Virgin,  my  poor  master  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands,  and  walked  by  her 
side  to  the  cottage  where  slie  lived. — 
there  he  talked  earnestly  to  the  old  wo- 
man.' 

a  i  Every  day,'  said  La  Fleur, 
'  while  we  stayed  there,  I  carried  them 
meat  and  drink  from  the  hotel,  and 
when  we  departed  from  JMoulines,  my 
master  left  his  blessings  and  some  mon- 
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ey  with  the  mother.  How  much,  add- 
ed he,  '  I  know  not — he  always  gave 
more  than  he  could  afford.' 

"  Steme  was  frequently  at  a  loss  up- 
on his  travels  for  ready  money.  Re- 
mittances were  become  intermpted  by 
war,  and  he  had  wrongly  estimated 
his  expenses — he  had  reckoned  along 
the  post-roads,  without  adverting  to 
the  wretchedness  that  v/as  to  call  upon 
him  in  his  way. 

"  At  many  of  our  stages  my  master 
has  turned  to  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
— '  These  poor  people  oppress  me.  La 
Fleur  !  how  shall  I  relieve  me  r'  He 
wrote  much,  and  to  a  late  hour.  I  told 
La  Fleur  of  the  inconsiderable  quanti- 
ty he  had  pubhshed — he  expressed  ex- 
treme surprise.  '  I  know,'  said  he, 
'  upon  our  return  from  this  tour,  there 
was  a  large  trunk  completely  filled 
with  papers.'  '  Do  you  know  any 
thing  of  their  tendency.  La  Fleur  t' 
'  Yes — they  were  miscellaneous  re- 
marks upon  the  manners  of  the  tlifier- 
ent  nations  he  visited,  and  in  Italy  he 
was  deeply  engaged  in  making  the  most 
elaborate  inquiries  into  the  difii^rent 
governments  of  the  towns,  and  tliie 
characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  Ital- 
ians of  the  various  states.' 

To  affect  this  he  read  much  ;  for 
the  collections  of  the  patrons  of  litera- 
ture were  open  to  him  ;  he  observed 
more.  Singular  as  it  may  seem.  Sterne 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  speak  Italian. 
His  valet  acquired  it  on  their  journey  ; 
but  his  master,  though  he  applied  now 
and  then,  gave  it  up  tis  unattainable. — 
'  I  the  more  wondered  at  this,'  said  La 
Fleur,  '  as  he  must  have  understood 
Latin.' 

The  asssertion,  sanctioned  by  John- 
son, that  Sterne  was  licentious  and  dis- 
solute in  conversation,  stands  thus  far 
contradicted  by  the  testimony  of  La 
Fleur.  '  His  conversation  with  wom- 
en,' he  said, '  was  of  the  most  interest- 
ing kind  :'  he  usually  left  them  serious^ 
If  he  did  not  find  them  so.' 

'■'  The  Dead  Ass — was  no  invention 
— the  mourner  was  as  simple  and  af- 
fecting as  Sterne  has  related.  La 
Fleur  recollected  the  circumstance  per- 
fectly." 
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DELICATE  GENEROSITY. 

A  French  Abbe,  celebrated  for 
his  wit  as  well  as  his  political  know- 
ledge, was  much  embarrassed  for  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  louis  d'ors.  Tlie 
Abbe  was  high-minded,  and  being  con- 
stantly at  Versailles,  he  carefully  avoid- 
ed every  thing  that  might  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  liis  embarrassment.  Some 
person,  however,  whispered  the  secret 
to  the  queen,  the  beautil'ul  but  unfortu- 
nate iMarie  Antoinette.  On  the  same 
evening,  her  majesty  meetirigthe  Abbe 
at  the  Duchesse  de  Polignac's,  engaged 
him  in  a  party  at  trictrac,  her  favourite 
game,  in  which  she  contrived  in  a  short 
time  to  lose  the  srun  which  the  Abbe 
wanted ;  then  smilingly  she  rose  fi-om 
the  table,  and  relinquished  the  game. 

CITIZEN    OF    THE    WORLD. 

A  sum  of  5,000/.  stands  invested 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  two  very  ex- 
cellent institutions  in  London — The 
Magdalen  As^'lum,  and  the  Foundling 
Hospital.  It  was  bequeathed  to  them 
by  one  Ormichand,  a  black  merchant 
in  Calcutta,  who  left  many  equally  lib- 
eral donations  to  other  charitable  insti- 
tutions in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GARRIGK. 

The  character  of  the  British  Ros- 
cius  has  been  severely  aspersed,  on  ac- 
count of  his  reputed  parsimony  ;  an 
anecdote  is,  however,  related  of  him 
by  Albany  Wallis,  Esq.,  who  was  his 
intimate  friend,  which  shows  that  the 
accusation  was  somewhat  unjust.  ''  Mr. 
Garrick,'  says  this  gentleman,  '  was 
no  more  a  fool  in  charity  than  in  other 
matters  ;  he  knew  where  and  how  to 
bestow  his  liberality.  He  came  to  me 
one  morning  in  a  violent  hurry,  and 
without  even  his  usual  salutation,  ab- 
ruptly exclaimed,  '  jMy  dear  friend,  the 
doctor  is  in  want,  you  must  instantly 
do  me  a  favour.  Come,  come,  put  on 
your  hat,  and,  without  delay,  go  to 
Dr.  Johnson's  lodgings,  and  present 
him  with  these  banknotes ;  but,  on 
your  life,  do  not  mention  from  whom 
you  had  them.'  The  amount  was  by 
no  means  inconsiderable.  In  compli- 
ance with  his  request,  I  instantly  wait- 
ed on  the  doctor,  and  being  announced, 
was  ushered  into  his  cipartment.  Hav- 
ing prefaced  my  errand  with  as  much 
delicacy  as  possible,  I  presented  the 
notes,  which  the  doctor  received  with 


much  agitation ;  and  after  a  few  mo- 
ments, wiping  away  the  tears,  he  pres- 
sed my  hand  between  his  with  energy, 
exclaiming,  '  JMr.  Wallis,  I  know  from 
whence  this  comes  ;  tell  Mr.  Garrick 
that  his  kindness  is  almost  too  much 
for  me  ;  tell  him  also  that  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  repay  this  sum,  much  less 
what  I  have  before  received  at  his 
hands.'  A  few  months  after  this  do- 
nation the  doctor  died. 

FARINELLI. 

The  celebrated  Italian  singer,  Far- 
inelli,  who  was  a  great  favourite  with 
Philip  the  Fifth  of  Spain,  going  one 
day  to  the  King's  closet,  to  which  he 
had  at  all  times  access,  heard  an  officer 
of  the  guard  curse  him,  and  say  to 
another  that  was  in  waiting,  '  Honours 
can  be  heaped  on  such  scoundrels  as 
these,  while  a  poor  soldier  like  myself, 
after  thirty  years  service,  remains  un- 
noticed.' Farinelli,  without  seeming 
to  hear  the  reproach,  complained  to 
the  king  that  he  had  neglected  an  old 
servant,  and  procured  a  regiment  for 
the  person  who  had  spoken  so  harshly 
of  him  in  the  anti-chamber.  On  quit- 
ting his  majesty,  Farinelli  gave  the 
connnission  to  the  officer,  telling  him 
that  he  had  heard  him  complain  of 
having  served  thirty  years ;  but  added, 
'  You  did  wrong  to  accuse  the  king  of 
neglect  to  reward  your  zeal.' 

BATTLE    INCIDENT. 

Captain  Ilauffer,  a  Swiss  officer, 
who  was  dangerously  wounded  in  one 
of  the  actions  which  took  place  when 
the  French  entered  his  unfortunate 
country,  was  left  bathed  in  blood  on 
the  field  of  battle.  A  French  officer 
who  happened  to  pass,  perceived  him, 
and  observing  some  signs  of  life, 
assisted  him,  and  cried  out,  '  Cour- 
age, ni}'  dear  fellow,  courage  !" 
Haufl'er,  at  these  words,  like  one  awak- 
ing from  the  sleep  of  death,  opened 
his  eyes,  and  fixing  them  attentivel}' 
on  the  officer,  said  with  a  feeble  voice. 
'  'Tis  not  courage,  but  strength,  I 
want.'  The  Frenchman,  delighted 
anfl  affected  by  this  answer,  gave  or- 
ders immediately  to  have  the  officer's 
wounds  dressed,  and  every  possible 
care  taken  of  him.  He  was,  in  conse- 
quence, carried  to  Wadmschwyll,  and 
in  a  little  time  was  entirely  cured  of 
his  wounds. 
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ROBERT   NORMAN. 

*'  The  new  Attractiue,  containing  a 
sJiort  discourse  of  the  Magnes  or 
Lodestone,  and  amongst  other  his  ver- 
tues,  of  a  new  discouered  secret,  and 
subtile  propertie,  concerning  the  de- 
clyning  of  the  Needle,  touched  the?-e- 
with,  under  the  plaine  of  the  Horizon. 
Now  first  fonnd  out  by  Robert  Nor- 
man, Hydrographer.  Small  4to.  Ira- 
printed  at  London,  by  John  Kyngston, 
for  Richard  Ballard,  1581." 

This  scarce  Tract  is  the  production 
of  Robert  Norman,  who  first  discover- 
ed what  is  called  the  dipping  of  the 
needle,  and  which  discovery  this  work 
was  intended  to  promulgate. 

THE  MAGNES,  OR  LODESTONE's  CHALT,ENCE. 

Give  place,  ye  glittering  sparkes, 
Ye  glimmering  saphii.es  bright. 

Ye  rubies  reddc,  and  diamonds  braue, 
Wherein  ye  moste  delight. 

In  breefe,  ye  stones  inricht, 

And  burnisht  all  with  golde, 
Set  forthe  in  lapidaries  shoppes 

For  Jewells  to  be  solde. 

Give  place,  give  place,  I  sale 
Your  beautie,  gleaine  and  glee 

Is  all  the  vertue  for  the  whiche 
Accepted  so  you  bee. 

Magnes,  the  Lodestone,  I, 
Your  painted  sheathes  defie, 

Without  my  helpe,  in  Indian  seas, 
The  best  of  you  might  lie. 

I  guide  the  pilot's  course, 

His  helping  hande  I  am, 
The  mariner  delights  in  me, 

So  doeth  the  marchaunt  man. 

My  vertue  lyes  unknown, 

My  secrets  hidden  are. 
By  me,  the  court  and  commonweale 

Are  pleasured  verie  farre. 

No  shippe  could  saile  on  seas, 

Her  course  to  runne  aright. 
Nor  compasse  shewe  the  readie  waie. 

Were  Magnes  not  of  might. 

Blush  then,  and  blemishe  all 

Bequeath  to  me  that's  dewe. 
Your  seates  in  golde,  your  price  in  plate, 

Which  jewellers  doe  renewe. 

it's  I,  it's  I,  alone 

Whom  you  usurpe  upon, 
Magnes  by  name,  the  Lodestone  call'd, 

The  prince  of  stones  alone. 

If  this  you  can  denie, 

Then  seeme  to  make  replie. 
And  let  the  painfull  seaman  judge 

The  whiche  of  us  doeth  lie. 


THE    mariner's    JUDGMENT. 

The  Lodestone  is  the  stone. 

The  onely  stone  alone, 
Deseruyng  praise  above  the  rest, 

Whose  vertues  are  unknowue. 

THE    MARCHANTE's    VERDICT. 

The  saphires  bright,  the  diamonds  braiie 
Are  stones  that  beare  the  name, 

But  flatter  not  and  tell  the  troth, 
Magnes  deserves   he  fame. 

GENEROUS    BEQUEST. 

When  M.  Bouvant  was  given  over 
by  the  physicians,  he  sent  for  his  old 
friend  the  Abbe  Blanchet,  to  whom  he 
said,  '  From  the  character  I  know  you 
to  have,  you  will  always  be  poor  ; 
there  is  every  appearance,  my  friend, 
that  I  cannot  live  long,  and  when  I  am 
dead,  v^^hat  will  become  of  you  ?'  The 
Abbe  wished  to  reply,  but  the  sick 
man,  taking  advantage  of  his  condi- 
tion, ordered  him  to  be  silent,  and  dic- 
tated his  last  orders.  '  My  will  is.  that 
you  enjoy  the  interest  of  ten  thousand 
crowns,  which  I  have  earned,  for  your 
life.  Don't  make  any  difficulties,  the 
principal  will  return  to  my  family.' 
M.  Bouvant  recovered.  Sometime  af- 
terwards, the  Abbe  related  this  trait  to 
the  Duchesse  d'Aumont,  who  was  so 
delighted,  that  she  urged  him  to  tell  it 
her  again.  '  Why,  madam,'  said  the 
Abbe,  '  what  I  have  related  is  nothing 
to  what  followed  ;  for  when  my  poor 
Bouvant  was  recovered,  I  found  him 
quite  sorry  that  he  was  well.' 

CHARITY    SERMON. 

A  clergyman  preaching  a  charity- 
sermon,  February  4,  1778,  at  a  church 
in  the  City,  during  his  discourse  pull- 
ed out  of  liis  pocket  a  newspaper,  and 
read  out  of  it  the  following  paragraph, 
viz. — On  Sunday,  the  1 8th  of  January, 
two  ponies  ran  on  the  Uxbridge  road 
twenty  miles  for  twenty  guineas,  and 
one  gained  it  by  about  half  a  head ; 
both  ponies  ridden  by  their  owners. 
Also  another  paragraph  of  the  like 
kind,  of  a  race  on  the  Romford  road, 
on  a  Sunday.  He  made  an  apology 
for  reading  part  of  a  newspaper  in  the 
pulpit,  said  he  believed  it  was  the  first 
instance  of  the  kind,  and  he  sincerely 
wished  that  there  never  might  be  occa- 
sion for  the  like  again.  He  then  point- 
ed out  the  heinous  sin  of  Sabbath  break- 
ing. 
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THE  crows'  court. 

Edmonston,  in  his  Account  of  Zet- 
land, informs  u^^that  the  crows  seldom 
associate  there,  unless  for  the  "  purpose 
of  holding  what  is  called  'Hie  Croivs^ 
Cou't."' — "  I'his  institution  conve} s  a 
curious  fact  in  their  history.  Numbers 
of  crows  are  seen  to  assemble,  on  a 
particular  hill  or  field,  from  many  dif- 
ferent points.  On  some  occasions,  the 
meeting  does  not  appear  to  be  com- 
plete before  the  expiration  of  a  day  or 
two.  As  soon  as  all  the  deputies  have 
arrived,  a  very  general  noise  and  croak- 
ing ensue  ;  and,  shortly  after,  the  whole 
fall  upon  one  or  two  individuals,  whom 
they  persecute  and  beat  until  they  kill 
them.  When  this  has  been  accom- 
plished, they  quietly  disperse."  At 
what  term  or  season  of  the  year  these 
crow-courts  are  held,  he  does  not  tell  ; 
probably  between  Hilary  and  Easter. 
But,  is  it  not  more  likely  that  the  ob- 
ject of  these  courts  is  the  making  up  of 
matches,  (in  the  Moravian  manner,) 
rather  than  a  grand  jury,  finding  bills 
of  indictment,  and  then  trying  and  pun- 
ishing delinquents  ? 

But  Landt,  in  his  Description  of  the 
Feroe  Islands,  corroborates  these  ex- 
traordinary assemblies,  which  may  be 
called  crow-courts.  They  collect  in 
great  numbers,  as  if  they  had  all  been 
summoned  for  the  occasion.  A  few  of 
the  flock  sit  with  drooping  heads,  says 
Landt ;  others  seem  as  grave  as  if  they 
■were  on  the  woolsack  ;  and  some  are 
exceedingly  active  and  noisy.  In  the 
course  of  about  an  hour,  the  assembly 
disperse  ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  one  or  two  left  dead  on  the  spot. 

The  ancient  French  fixed  upon  two 
ravens,  to  put  an  end  to  a  tedious  and 
expensive  law-suit.  The  parties  pla- 
ced two  cakes,  made  of  flour  diluted  in 
oil  and  wine,  upon  a  board,  which  was 
carried  to  the  side  of  a  lake.  Tivo 
ravens  would  presently  light  upon  this 
board,  and  would  break  and  scatter 
about  one  of  the  cakes,  whilst  they 
devoured  the  other  entirely.  That 
party,  whose  cake  was  only  scattered 
about,  gained  his  cause; — a  very  cheap 
way  of  going  to  law  ! 


ORIGIN   OP    THE    NAME   OF    ANTIMONY. 

By  a  French  book,  "  Le  Nouveau 
Cours  de  Chemie,"  we  learn  that  the 
discovery  of  the  powers  resident  in  an- 
timony, was  owing  to  the  celebrated 
Basilius  Valentinus,  who,  finding  that 
it  had  the  property  of  fattening  pigs, 
tried  it  on  a  convent  of  monks  !  Un- 
fortunately, however,  it  did  not  agree 
so  well  with  the  monks  as  it  did  with 
the  pigs,  for  it  killed  these  holy  men  by 
dozens  :  whence  it  obtained  the  name 
anti-moine,  or  antimony. 

MONEY, 

says  Lord  Coke,  is  derived  from  mnneOy 
(to  admonish,)  because  it  admonisheth 
its  possessor  to  make  a  good  use  of  it. 

MENDICANT,  A  BEGGAR, 

must  have  arisen  from  the  idleness  of 
beggars.  Mend — 1  earit,  which  some 
have  had  the  candour  to  own.  Let  us 
illustrate  this  still  better  : — There  is  a 
charitable  cart  built  on  purpose  for 
poor  mendicants,  who  are  allowed  to 
jaunt  in  it,  gratis,  through  the  streets  of 
Dublin  ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  cover, 
or,  better  still,  to  prevent  a  multitude 
of  sins.  It  is  said,  moreover,  to  work 
miracles  ;  for  no  sooner  does  this  cele- 
brated cart  pass  near  a  group  of  beg- 
gars, than  the  blind  begin  to  see,  the 
deaf  to  hear,  and  the  lame  to  walk, 
nay,  even  to  run.  It  restores  such  as 
have  been  dismissed  from  the  hospital 
of  incurables  ;  it  reforms  incorrigible 
rogues  ;  and  appears  invariably  in  the 
most  classic  style  ;  the  black  cart,  like 
the  gods  of  the  ancient  poets,  never  in- 
terfering till  all  ordinary  methods  are 
found  absolutely  ineffectual. 

NEW    SPECTACLE. 

At  Dijon  in  France,  they  seem  real- 
ly to  have  at  last  hit  upon  a  show 
which  may  truly  be  said  to  be  some- 
thing new  under  the  Sun.  This  is  a 
mechanical  ehef  d'amvre  representing 
THE  Creation.  This  machine,  (says 
the  Dijon  .Journal,)  which  has  cost  its 
inventor,  M.  Pardoux,  of  Vice-le- 
Comte,  ten  years  cogitation  ancl  toil, 
is  composed  of  fifteen  thousand  moving 
pieces,  and  is  more  remarkable  than 
any  thing  ever  yet  seen  for  precision 
and  regularity  in  its  motions.  Besides, 
it  is  announced  that  it  costs  only  50 
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centimes  for  admittance  to  the  fast 
boxes,  to  be  present  at  the  creation  of 
the  Uuiverse. 

CLASSIC    PUN. 

Two  collegians,  visiting  a  fashion- 
able watering  place,  inquired  for  lodg- 
ings, and  were  informed  they  could  on- 
ly have  indifferent  bed-rooms  on  the 
second  floor.  They  had  not  long 
agreed  for  them,  and  returned  to  their 
inn,  when  one  received  a  note  from  the 
owner  of  the  rooms,  stating,  '  that  on 
account  of  the  press  of  company,  &c. 
they  could  only  have  the  garrets  i'  The 
other,  observing  his  chum  musing  over 
the  letter,  asked  him  what  he  was  read- 
ing. '  What  (says  he)  I  read  quite 
enough  of  before  I  left  the  Univershy 
— An  Epistle  to  Attic-us. 

BON-MOTS. 

A  gentleman  of  very  fickle  disposi- 
tion, made  so  many  changes  in  a  man- 
sion which  he  was  erecting,  and  asked 
the    advice     of    his   friends     so    fre- 
(juently  about  the  arrangements,  that  it 
seemed  a  miracle  that  it  was  ever   fin- 
ished at  all.     At   length,   however,  it 
was  completed,  and  nothing  but  the 
giving  it  a  name  remained  to  be  done  ; 
this  was  a  sore  puzzle,  till  a  witty  coun- 
sellor told  him  if  he  wanted  an  appro- 
priate appellation  he  could  give  it  him. 
What  is  it?    The  House  of  Correction. 
A  worthy  country  gentleman,  in  the 
commission  in  Essex,  had  acquired  so 
much  of  the  provincial  dialect,  that  he 
invariably  said,  (among  other  peculiar- 
ities) '  I  were,    '  he   were,"  &c.  for  '  I 
was,'  '  he  was.'      A   friend   was   one 
day  praising  his  green  old  age  to  anoth- 
er ,"^  and  saying  that  he  never  had  seen 
a  more  healthy  and  vigorous  old  man. 
'Nevertheless,  (replied  the  other)  he 
seems  to  me  to  be  much  the  worse  for 
icear  /' 

Tlie  French  people  are  singular  in 
their  love  for  expletives  ;  there  is  no 
medium  in  their  tones  for  pleasure  and 
pain,  joy  and  sorrow.  Charmant  and 
superbe  is  the  least  you  can  say  of  vvliat 
is  recommended  to  yoiu-  approbation. 
If  you  say  less  than  vilaine  of  what 
you  dislike,  you  will  be  deemed  phleg- 
matic; if  you  are  pleased,  you  must  be 
ram  ;  if  you  are  vexed,  you  must  be 
desole  :  if  you  are  not  in  ecstacies,  you 
nwisi  he  au  deeespoir  ;    to   which  may 


be  added,  the  little  million  of  prefixes, 
which  are  employed  to  great  advanla- 
ge,  as  trefi.fort,  injiniment,  wtuch  help 
to  colour  your  exj-'tes^ions  as  tar  beyond 
nature  as  in\agiiiation  extends,  'i  he 
French  are  inaccurate  too,  aliove  all 
ottitT  nations,  as  to  names.  (Walfjole 
says)  Bassompierre  calls  York  House, 
Jorchaux;  and  Kensington,  Inmiiliort. 
Pdlet  the  French  general,calls  Mi.  Wil- 
berroree,Wil!ebertorce  ;  Mr.Wtiithread, 
Withebread;  Lancashire,  Lancatsshire  ! 
A  French  journalist,  quoting  from  our 
Gazette,  "  The  Independent  Whig," 
called  it  La  Perriique  Independante. 
Gibber's  play  of  "Love's  last  Sl.i'i"  was 
translated  into  La  derniere  Chemise  de 
VAinour.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
French  call  our  pugilists,  or  boxers,  or, 
to  speak  more  poluely,  the  Fancy,  Mes- 
sieurs de  CLuao-inalion. 


CHINESE    FISHING    BIRDS. 

The  most  extraordinary  mode  of 
fishing  in  China,  and  which  is  peculiar 
to  it,  is  by  birds  trained  for  that  pur- 
pose. Falcons  when  employed  in  the 
air,  or  hounds  when  following  a  scent 
on  the  earth,  are  not  more  sagacious  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  prey,  or  more  cer- 
tain in  obtaining  it,  than  these  birds 
in  another  element.  They  are  called 
Looau,  and  are  about  the  size  of  a 
goose,  with  grey  plumage,  webbed  feet, 
and  have  a  long  and  very  slender  bill, 
crooked  at  the  point.  Tlieir  facult\'  of 
diving,  or  remaining  under  water,  is  not 
more  extraordinary  tiian  that  of  many 
other  fowls  that  prey  upon  fisli  ;  but 
the  wonderfiil  circumstance  is,  the  do- 
cility of  these  birds,  in  employing  their 
natural  instinctive  powers  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  fishermen  who  possess 
them,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hound, 
the  spaniel,  or  the  pointer,  submit  their 
respective  sagacity  to  the  huntsman  or 
the  fowler. 

The  number  of  these  birds  in  a  boat 
is  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  it.  At  a 
certain  signal,  they  rush  into  the  water 
and  dive  after  the  fish  :  and  the  mo- 
ment they  have  seized  their  prey,  they 
fly  with  it  to  their  boat  ;  and  though 
there  maybe  a  hundred  of  these  vessels 
together,  these  sagacious  birds  always 
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return  to  their  own  masters }  and 
amitlst  the  crowd  of  fishing  junks  which 
are  sometimes  assembled  on  these  oc- 
casions, they  never  fail  to  distinguish 
that  to  which  they  belong.  When  the 
fish  are  in  great  plenty,  these  astonish- 
ing purveyors  will  soon  fill  a  boat  with 
them  ;  and  will  sometimes  be  seen  fly- 
ing along  with  a  fish  of  such  size,  as  to 
make  the  beholder  who  is  unaccustom- 
ed to  the  sight  suspect  his  organs  of 
vision  :  and  such  is  their  extraordinary 
sagacity,  that  when  one  of  them  hap- 
pens to  have  taken  a  fish  which  is  too 
bulky  for  the  management  of  a  single 
fowl,  the  rest  immediately  aftbrd  their 
assistance.  While  they  are  thus  la- 
bouring for  their  masters,  they  are  pre- 
vented from  paying  any  attention  to 
themselves,  by  a  ring  which  is  passed 
round  their  necks  ;  and  is  so  contrived, 
'as  to  frustrate  any  attempt  to  swallow 
the  least  morsel  of  what  they  take. 

PRESERVATION  OF  EGGS  FOR  THREE 
HUNDRED  YEARS. 

In  a  village,  situated  near  Lake 
Maggiore,  in  Italy,  it  has  been  found 
necessary,  to  take  down  the  old 
wall  of  the  vestry  of  the  church  of 
that  place,  which  was  very  ancient.  In 
the  middle  of  this  wall  were  found 
three  eggs,  two  of  which  were  near 
each  other,  and  the  third  at  a  little  dis- 
tance. They  were  not  placed  in  any 
hole,  to  which  a  hen,  or  other  animal, 
could  possibly  penetrate  ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  the  wall,  which  in  this  place 
was  two  feet  thick.  It  was  remarked, 
that  they  were  laid  upon  a  bed  of 
stones,  and  surrounded  and  encased 
with  the  hardened  mortar.  They  had 
probably  been  laid  there  by  some  of 
the  workmen  employed  in  building  the 
wall,  and  enclosed  without  being  per- 
ceived ;  or  it  might  have  been  a  trick 
which  a  workman  chose  to  play  on 
one  of  his  companions,  who  had  put 
them  in  this  place.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
at  the  time  of  their  discover}-  curiosity 
prompted  those  who  were  present  to 
break  one  of  the  eggs  immediately. 
This  was  done  by  a  servant,  who  stood 
at  some  distance,  to  avoid  the  danger 
that  might  have  resulted  from  the  in- 
fection of  the  egg.  They  were  much 
surprised  to  find  it  liquid,  with  both 
the  yolk  and  white  well  formed,  and 


the  smell  and  taste  natural  to  an  egg ; 
in  a  word,  it  was  fresh,  ajid  fit  for  eat- 
ing, and  continued  so,  after  being  ex- 
posed to  the  air  four  days.  The  two 
others  were  opened  eight  days  after- 
wards, at  ]\lilan,  ten  leagues  distant 
from  Lake  Maggiore.  They  appear- 
ed not  so  fresh  as  the  former,  and  rath- 
er salty,  like  an  egg  a  week  old.  The 
shells  had  likewise  lost  something  of 
their  whiteness. 

Proofs  were  adduced  that,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  300  years,  nothing  had  been 
done  to  the  vestry,  of  which  the  wall, 
containing  the  eggs,  made  a  part,  ex- 
cepting at  the  top,  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing  the  roof.  It  was  visited  by 
St.  Charles  Borromeo,  Archbishop  of 
Milan,  who  held  meetings  there.  In 
the  same  place  there  was  a  press  for 
holding  the  decorations  and  plate  be- 
longing to  the  altar  ;  which  piece  of 
furniture  was  made  on  the  spot,  in  the 
year  1569,  and  which  could  not  have 
passed  through  the  present  small  door, 
and  no  traces  whatever  of  a  larger  are 
to  be  seen.  It  therefore  appears  that 
these  eggs  were  preserved  for  about 
three  centuries  in  this  extraordinary 
situation. 


Practical  Economy, or  the  Application 
of  Modern  Discoveries  to  the  Pur- 
poses of  Domestic  Life.     8yo.  1 S2 1 . 

This  work  will  be  found  equally  useful  to 
those  who  are  wise  enough  to  enter  into  the 
practice  of  the  rules  which  it  lays  down,  and 
entertaining  to  others,  who  may  merely  wish 
to  amuse  themselves  with  its  theories.  It 
professes  to  teach  economy  in  every  de 
partmentof  domestielife  ; — and  so  it  does  ; 
but  on  such  an  agreeable  plan,  that  it  is  sure 
to  meet  with  willing  pupils.  "  To  enjoy  is 
to  obey,"  says  the  rational  religionist ;  and, 
in  the  same  manner,  the  object  of  the  ra- 
tional economist  is  to  procure  the  great- 
est number  of  innocent  gratifications  at 
the  |least  possible  expense.  "  To  save," 
as  the  author  justly  observes  in  his  pre- 
face, "  is  one  thing  ;  to  economise  is  anoth- 
er. Absolutely  to  avoid  expense,  is  to  ex- 
clude enjoyment ;  but  to  economize  ex- 
penditure is  to  unite  enjoyment  with  pru- 
dence." Under  this  impression,  then,  the 
reader  may  safely  sufi'er  himself  to  be  con- 
nected by  the  editor  of  this  ingenious  man- 
uel  through  all  its  divisions  and  their  sub- 
divisions ;  embellishing  all,  and  throwing 
on  every  subject  which  they  include,  a  va- 
riety of  new  and  useful  information,  calcu- 
lated at  once  to  increase  our  comforts,  ajid 
diminish  our  expenses. 
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ANOTHER  Tragedy,  by  Lord  Byron, 
has  arrived  in  London  for  publication. 
Mr.  L  H.  Glover  is  preparing  for  publi- 
cation a  Bibliographical  Dictionary  of 
English  Literature,  from  the  year  1700  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1820.  It  will  contain 
the  title  of  every  principal  work  which  has 
appeared  in  Great  Britain  during  that  pe- 
riod, together  with  the  date  of  publication, 
its  price,  and  the  publisher's  name,  as  far 
as  they  can  possibly  be  ascertained ;  al- 
phabetically arranged  under  the  names  of 
their  respective  authors,  and  under  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  each  anonymous  publication. 
An  octavo  edition  is  about  to  be  publish- 
ed, of  Memoirs  of  the  Protector  Oliver 
Cromwell,  with  original  letters,  and  other 
family  papers,  by  the  late  Oliveb  Crom- 
well, esq.  a  descendant  of  the  family. 

Dr.  Forbes'  Translation  of  Laennec  on 
on  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  with  notes,  will 
.speedily  be  published. 

Lamps,  supplied  by  artificial  naptha,  or 
essential  oil  of  tar,  produced  in  the  making 
of  gas  from  coals,  under  Lord  Cochranc's 
patent,  are  rapidly  making  their  way  in  the 
metropolis  ;  the  brilliant  and  penetrating 
light  which  they  afford  gives  satisfaction 
wherever  they  have  been  tried. 

Mr.  Stevenson  will  shortly  publish  a 
Practical  Treatise  on  the  Nature,  Symp- 
toms, and  Treatment  of  Gutta  Serena,  a 
species  of  Blindness  arising  from  a  losg  of 
sensibility  in  the  nerve  of  vision,  illustrated 
by  numerous  cases. 

Sketches  of  Upper  Canada,  Domestic, 
Local,  and  Characteristic  :  to  which  are 
added,  Practical  Details  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Emigrants  of  every  class,  and  some 
Recollections  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, by  John  Howison,  esq.  will  speedily 
be  published. 

The  following  excellent  paragraph  has 
appeared  in  many  provincial  papers,  and 
ought  to  be  copied  generally  : — 

Cruelty  to  fi.',/}. — It  is  hoped  that  the 
dreadful  cruelty  of  boiling  shell-fish  alive, 
or,  what  is  as  frequently  done,  of  putting 
them  over  a  tire  in  a  sauce-pan  of  cold 
water,  will  be  reflected  on  as  it  deserves. 
Shell-fish  possess  an  amphibious  property, 
and  are  tlierefore  capable  of  existing  out 
of  the  water  a  considerable  time  without 
the  powers  of  life  being  impaired  ;  hence 
it  is  just  as  shocking  to  dress  shell-fish 
alive,  as  to  convey  mackerel  (which  do  not 
possess  an  amphibious  property,  but  die  in 
a  few  minutes  after  being  taken  out  of  the 
water,)  instantaneously  out  of  the  sea  into 
a  frying-pan  or  boiling  water.  The  igno- 
rant prejudice  that  lobsters,  crabs,  &lc.  are 
not  good  if  they  are  dressed  after  they  are 
dead  would  vanish  as  soon  as  humanity 
were  permitted  to  make  the  trial.  When 
dressed  many  hours  after  they  are  dead,  it 


is  found  that  the  fish  is  not  lessened,  or  the 
flavour  in  the  slightest  degree  impaired  ; 
if  it  were,  that  could  hardly  be  a  sufficient 
reason  to  torture  a  poor  animal  to  gratify 
the  pampered  appetite  of  an  epicure. 
Eels  too  possess  this  amphibious  quality  ; 
therefore  they  are  skinned,  rolled  in  salt, 
and  fried  whilst  they  are  writhing  in  agony. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the 
Liver,  and  on  some  of  the  affections  usual- 
ly denominated  bilious,  is  preparing  for 
publication.  Comprising  an  impartial  es- 
timate of  the  merits  of  the  Nitro-muriatic 
Acid  Bath,  by  Gkorge  Darling,  M.  D. 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  London. 

Some  intelligent-  persons  in  Edinburgh 
have  imitated  the  Parisians  by  an  establish- 
ment to  teach  the  connecting  arts  and  sci- 
ences to  persons  engaged  in  particular 
trades.  In  France  every  working  carpen- 
ter can  draw  with  the  hand,  and  also  geo- 
metrically, and  pursue  tlieir  tasteful  pro- 
ductions and  elegant  forms. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Stanhope,  author  of  Mont- 
brazel  Abbey,  &.c.  &c.  has  in  the  press  an 
Historical  Romance,  in  4  vols,  called  the 
Festival  of  Mora,  which  will  be  published 
in  the  Month  of  September. 

The  discovery  of  an  easy  and  effectual 
method  of  preventing  the  destruction  of 
woollen  fabrics  and  furs  by  moths  is  due  to 
the  officers  of  Artillery  at  Woolwich,  em- 
ployed in  the  inspection  of  clothing  return- 
ed from  Spain.  It  was  observed,  that  iu 
casks  where  all  other  woollen  substances 
were  totally  destroyed,  those  cloths  that 
had  been  rendered  water-proof  by  the  com- 
mon  well  known  process,  remained  un- 
touched. Attention  having  thus  been  exci- 
ted to  this  circumstance,  other  similar 
mixed  packages  were  examined,  and  the 
results  were  found  to  be  invariable. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  publications 
of  the  present  month  is  A  History  of  the 
Brazil,  by  James  Henderson,  comprehen- 
ding a  very  full  and  particular  account  of 
the  geography,  commerce,  colonization,  &c. 
of  that  important  country.  The  author,  it 
appears,  on  his  arrival  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in 
1819,  was  disappointed  in  his  views  of  im- 
mediate employment,  and  therefore  resolv- 
ed to  devote  his  time  to  the  acquisition  of 
intelligence  respecting  these  vast  regions. 
He  has  succeeded  in  collecting  a  very  con- 
siderable mass  of  information  on  the  past 
and  present  state  of  the  Brazil,  treat- 
ing under  distinct  heads  of  the  twenty-two 
provinces  which  it  comprises.  The  picture 
which  is  presented  to  us  of  the  external  as- 
pect of  the  country  is  highly  magnificent 
and  rich  ;  but  this  writer  concurs  with  all 
his  predecessors  in  deploring  the  state  of 
society  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  he  repre- 
sents as  being  centuries  behind  in  the  com- 
forts   and    enjoyments    of   civilized    life. 
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Even  hospitality,  the  \-irtue  of  an  uiicuUi- 
vated  people,  is  here  unknown.  Living  is 
as  expensive,  or  more  so,  than  in  London, 
with  none  of  the  comforts  which  the  latter 
affords.  A  moderate  sized  house  will  let 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred 
pounds  per  annum  ;  and  provisions,  with 
the  exception  of  vegetahles  and  fruit,  are 
r.eithcr  cheap  nor  good.  Books  are  prohib- 
ited, and  the  state  of  litertiture  is  conse- 
quently very  low.  Onlj'  two  gazettes  are 
published  throughout  the  whole  empire. 
Assassination  is  frequent;  the  inhabitant.s 
cav.-ying  knives  hid  under  the  sleeves  of 
thejr  coats,  ^^llich  they  throw  and  use  with 
great  dexterity  ;  and  these  knives  we  are 
ashamed  to  say,  are  manufactured  in  Eng- 
land expressly  for  that  purpose.  The  de- 
plorable state  of  the  government  has  coun- 
teracted the  advantages  of  natiu'e,  which 
would  otherwise  have  rendered  this  nation 
one  of  the  richest  in  the  world.  Even  the 
diamond  mines  are  not  worked  to  ad- 
vantage. The  produce  of  these  is  select- 
ed, in  the  first  instance,  by  the  royal  family  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  King  possesses  the 
best  collection  of  gems  in  the  world,  worth 
upwards  of  two  millions  sterling.  From 
the  mine,  the  diamonds  are  conveyed  by  a 
Strong  militai-y  guard  to  the  treasury,  till 
despatclied  for  London,  which  is  now  their 
great  mart.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  degra- 
ded state,  and  the  present  system  of  land- 
ed tenure  is  so  bad,  that  the  soil  seems 
likely  to  remain  covered  with  wild  grass 
and  forests  till  doomsday.  When  it  is 
moderately  cultivated,  the  returns  are  quick 
and  bountiful.  From  the  recent  establish- 
ment of  a  free  constitution  in  this  colony, 
the  warmest  hopes  of  its  speedy  improve- 
ment, in  everj  respect,  may  be  entertained. 
And  having  escaped  from  political  slavery, 
we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  system 
of  domestic  bondage  will  not  much  longer 
be  allowed  to  disgrace  a  nation  calling  itself 
free.  In  an  appendix  to  the  volume,  we 
find  a  zoological  account  of  the  animals 
peculiar  to  the  country,  amongst  which  the 
reptiles  are  the  most  formidable,  being  ex- 
ceedingly numerous,  and  for  the  most  part 
venomous.  Clouds  of  insects  people  the 
air.  A  collection  has  been  already  made  of 
above  sixteen  hundred  different  sorts  of 
butterflies.  Perhaps  no  other  region  in  the 
world  equals  the  Brazil  in  the  innumerable 
species  of  birds  which  it  possesses,  of  in- 
comparable beauty  of  plumage  and  variety 
of  song.  This  work  is  illustrated  with 
twenty-eight  plates,  executed  with  good  ef- 
fect upon  stone,  after  sketches  taken  by  Mr. 
Hender.son  on  the  spot,  and  with  two  maps. 
The  style  is  plain  and  unaffected,  and  the 
author's  information  appears  to  be  drawn 
from  authentic  sources.  AV'e  think  consid- 
erable credit  is  due  to  him  for  the  judgment 
and  ability  with  which  he  has  embodied  the 
result  of  his  researches,  which  we  regard 
as  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  stock  of 
knowledge  respecting  this  important  and 
advancing  country. 
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Messrs.  Dufau  and  Guadet,  of  Paris, 
have  recently  published  a  dictionary  of  an- 
cient geography,  which  is  recounnended  in 
the  foreign  journals,  as  containing  infor- 
mation unique  in  its  kind.  Close  to  the 
ancient  names  of  places,  is  the  correspond- 
ing modern  one.  Annexed  is  a  map  of  the 
world,  as  known  to  the  ancients,  by  M, 
Brue,  geographer  to  his  R.  H.  Monsieur. 
Ancient  geography  is  not  only  an  object  of 
learned  curiosity,  but  is  a  necessary  com- 
pliment of  history,  and  should  form  one 
essential  basis  of  education. 

A  number  of  Cachemire  goats,  imported 
into  France  by  M.  Ternaux,  have  been  set- 
tled at  Perpignan,  where  having  recovered 
their  health,  they  are  beginning  to  prop- 
agate. After  yeaning  in  March,  the  down, 
some  rudiments  of  which  had  appeared  in 
April,  began  to  get  intwined,  and  this  may 
be  looked  upon  as  an  approach  to  maturity. 
"  This  I  had  plucked  up,"  says  M.  Tessier 
(in  his  communication  to  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences)  "  with  horn  combs,  and 
it  was  thus  almost  pure  and  free  from  clots," 
Each  animal  furnished  on  an  average  three 
ounces  and  a  half  ;  some,  including  a  large 
he  goat,  gave  six  ounces.  There  is  very 
little  loss,  and  every  thing  announces  that 
this  race  will  easily  get  seasoned  to  the 
climate.  The  she  goats  are  better  for 
milking  than  the  natives  ;  the  large  hairs 
vary  much  in  length,  and  it  has  been  re- 
marked that  the  short  haired  individuals 
sometimes  yield  the  most  down,  and  it  is 
finest  on  those  of  a  grey  colour.  By  allot- 
ting them  a  more  elevated  situation  in  the 
Pyrenees  they  are  expected  to  give  more 
down,  and  further  improvements  are  con- 
templated, in  the  selections  for  propagation, 
by  a  judicious  crossing  with  such  of  the 
indigenous  races  as  bear  analagous  down. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cracknell  will  soon  pub- 
lish an  Essay  on  the  Dying  Confessions  of 
JudasIscariot,as  found  in  theGreek  records. 
Amongst  the  works  of  imagination  lately 
offered  to  the  public,  the  romance  of  Thr 
Cavalier  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  first 
rank.  It  is  a  production  of  the  Waverley 
school,  and  is  evidently  the  offspring  of  no 
mean  disciple.  In  character,  incident,  and 
style,  it  bears  no  distant  affinity  to  the  le- 
gends of  the  unknown  author  ;  but  it  may 
be  easily  distinguished  from  them  by  an 
occasional  awkwardness  and  want  of  polish, 
from  which  the  original  is  completely  free. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  the  time  of  the  great 
rebellion  ;  and  the  character  of  the  hero, 
Colonel  Sydenham,  afterwards  Lord  Fal- 
conridge,  "is  touched  with  a  very  spirited 
hand.  The  principal  portrait  of  the  ad- 
verse faction,  is  taken  from  .Jonathan  Snell, 
a  puritan  adventurer,  and  it  is  certainly 
drawn  with  great  power,  though  in  some- 
what exaggerated  proportions.  We  augur 
very  considerable  suscess  to  these  interest- 
ing volumes,  which  cannot  be  perused 
without  impressing  the  reader  with  a  con- 
viction that  they  are  the  fruit  of  an  inge- 
nious and  superior  miijd. 
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HAPPINESS. 


"  This  new  and  gorgeous  garment 
Sits  not  so  easy  on  me  a«  you  think."' 


TNCESSANT,  earnest,  ardent,  is 
'*-  man's  pursuit  of  happiness — the 
philosopher's  stone  of  every  age  and 
nation  since  Eve's  tiansgression  drove 
our  first  parents  from  its  earthly  abode, 
and  rendered  its  attainment  so  difficult 
to  their  descendants.  Ponderous  tomes 
of  divinity,  huge  volumes  of  philoso- 
phy, essays  vk^ithout  number,  maxims 
without  end,  have  been  written  by  our 
fellow-labourers  to  assist  us  in  the  pur- 
suit ;  and,  certainly,  when  we  lose  our 
way  it  is  not  from  a  deficiency  of  fin- 
ger-posts on  the  road.  Yet,  stale  as 
the  subject  is,  it  can  scarcely  be  unin- 
teresting ; — useless  as  advice  may  be, 
it  will  generally  obtain  listeners  :  there 
are  disorders  enough  in  the  world  to 
find  employment  for  quacks  as  well  as 
physicians  ;  and  while  men  continue 
subject  to  head-aches  and  heart-aches, 
they  will  give  their  attention  to  every 
old  woman  or  empiric  who  promises 
either  cure  or  alleviation. 

There  are  a  few  ingredients  in  the 
composition  of  earthly  Happiness  which 
are  indispensable,  and  for  which  no 
substitute  can  be  admitted  :  over  the 
lonely  inmate  of  the  bed  of  pain  and 
sickness,  whose  pangs  poverty  exaspe- 
rates, whose  once  kind  nurses  death  has 
removed,  even  religion's  holy  influence 
must  fail ;  her  angel  smile  and  sooth- 
ing whispers  of  better  things  to  come 
can  only  avert  despair,   and  produce  a 
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state  of  patient  calmness  and  quiet 
hope.  Extreme  misery,  however,  is 
as  rare  as  extreme  felicity ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  those  who  dig  out 
their  own  wretchedness  as  eagerly  as 
if  they  were  digging  for  diamonds,  and 
of  a  few  others,  intended,  perhaps,  a* 
perennial  proofs  of  a  future  state  of 
retribution.  Happiness  is  more  equally 
and  more  generally  difiiised  than  is 
usually  imagined.  A  mighty  magician, 
silent  and  invisible  in  his  operations,  is 
ever  at  work  to  produce  this  equilibri- 
um ;  and  few  are  the  circumstances  of 
life  which  can  resist  the  incessant  touch 
of  his  powerful  fingers.  This  magician 
is  Habit,  the  friend  of  heaven,  who 
renders  self-denial  easy  and  pleasant  to 
the  virtuous  ;  the  ally  of  hell,  by  whom 
the  wicked  are  famiharized  to  crime. 
It  is  Habit  that  takes  away  the  relish 
for  the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  and  makes 
the  coarse  fare  of  the  peasant  palatable 
and  sweet ; — that  renders  the  cloister 
pleasant  to  the  once  weeping  nun,  the 
ball-room  insipid  to  the  once  raptured 
dchiitantp  :  that  makes  the  husband 
gaze  uncharmed  on  the  thousand  beau- 
ties which  enchanted  the  lover,  and 
hsten  unirritated  to  those  querulous 
tones  and  sharp  rebukes  which,  in  ear- 
lier days,  nearly  drove  him  distracted. 
Habit,  wonderful  Habit,  can  teach  the 
proud  bride  to  clasp  her  diamond  neck- 
lace \\'ithout  one  throb  of  exultation, 
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and  the  ca[>tivc  or  tlifc  Corinthian*  to 
wear  his  fetters  or  his  stays  without  a 
groan — can  bid  iis  gaze  luimoved  by 
wonder  or  gratitude  on  suns  setting  in 
glory,  and  heavens  spangled  by  a  thou- 
sand stars,  wliile  a  comet  or  a  corona- 
tion will  set  all  England  in  a  bustle  of 
admiration  and  delight. 

To  those  ])osscssed  of  a  clear  con- 
science, of  Christian  hopes,  of  health, 
and  ease  and  competence,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  happiness  ought  to  be  a  close 
companion — an  inseparable  handmaid; 
yet  this  is  not  the  case  ;  and  we  fre- 
quently find  more  fretfulness  and  com- 
plaining, more  vapid  days  and  restless 
nights  among  the  children  of  affluence, 
surrounded   by  a  thousand   blessings, 
than  among  those  who  rise  every  morn- 
ing to  a   routine  of  hardship  and  of 
labour.     A  few  directions   may  be   of 
service  to  those   prosperous  people  of 
whom  "  m"ch  joy  has  dried  away  the 
balmy  dew"  of  content  and  gratitude. 
First,  let  no  one  expect  ecstasies  in  this 
life,  but  consider  the  absence  of  pain  as 
pleasure,  seize  every  moment  of  calm 
enjoyment  with  grateful   alacrity,  and 
duly  estimate  the    blessings   of  peace 
and  of  repose.      Joy  is   a  wild  and 
transitory    feeling,     unfitted     to    our 
present  state   of  existence  ; — so  unfit- 
ted that   we  know  not  how  to  denote 
its  excess  but  by  tears.     "  Few  and 
far  between''  are  its   visits.      The  re- 
covery of  a  dear  friend  from  dangerous 
sickness,  the  return  of  another  after  a 
long  absence,  tlie  first  moments  of  hap- 
py love,  wlien  doubt  and  fear  fly  be- 
fore the  delicious   certainty  of  mutual 
affection,    the  first   sight  of  one's    off- 
spring, or  their  noble  conduct  in  after 
life  ; — these  are  a  few  of  those  ''  bright 
sunny  spots,"  which,  if  unshaded  by 
counterjioising  sorrows,  glitter  upon  the 
waste  of  hii-nan  life  like  the  fair  Oases 
of  the  desert.     But  rare,  indeed,  are 
moments  of  this  description,   and  sel- 
dom are  we  able  to  resign  ourselves  to 
their  full  enjoyment :  they  make  not 
up  the  sum  of  human  life,  and  those  are 
the  wisest  among  u^  who,  seizing  joy 
gratefully  when  it  comes,  look  not  for- 
ward to  it  with  any  sanguine  expecta- 


tion ;  in  other  words,  who  are  well 
pleased  to  see  a  haunch  of  venison  on 
their  table,  but  can  dine  contentedly  on 
mutton  every  day. 

Again,  let  us  not  consider  any  cir- 
cumstance as  insignificant  which  can 
have  the  slightest  effect  upon  our  tem- 
pers and  comforts.  For  what  is  a  hap- 
py life  ?  Is  it  not  so  many  happy 
years  and  days  ;  and  are  not  days 
made  up  of  hours  and  minutes  ?  Ev- 
ery minute,  therefore,  from  which  we 
can  subtract  dullness  or  discontent — 
— every  trifling  arrangement  which 
can  stop  complaint  and  impart  even 
momentary  pleasure  will  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  sum  total  of  our  an- 
nual felicity.  He  whose  temper  is  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  weather,  and 
who  grows  gloomy  as  the  sky  grows 
dull, — he  who  is  annoyed  by  the  cries 
in  the  London  streets,  or  fretted  by  the 
creaking  of  his  servant's  shoes,  is  less 
happy  than  the  man  over  whom  such 
minute  distresses  have  no  effect ;  for 
every  querulous  exclamation,  every 
feeling  of  vexation  impairs  the  comfort 
of  the  moment,  and  may,  by  continual 
dripping,  wear  out  the  stone  upon 
which  our  daily  Happiness  rests. 

Some  persons  travel,  go  abroad,  and 
look  about  them  in  order  to  lose  instead 
of  gaining  pleasure ;  they  purchase 
the  sight  of  a  chcf-fPceuvre  by  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  rest  of  their  lives, 
and  spend  their  time  in  making  unfa- 
vourable comparisons  between  what 
they  see  to-day,  and  what  they  saw 
yesterday.  If  they  have  once  beheld 
St.  Peter's  or  the  Bay  of  Naples,  no 
other  church  or  prospect  is  worth  see- 
ing,— the  beauty  of  an  EngUsh  land- 
scape is  lost  in  the  remembrance  of 
Italian  scenery  ;  and  while  others  can 
derive  a  refreshing  delight  from  the 
view  at  Richmond-hill,  or  even  the  un- 
pretending beauties  of  a  few  sloping 
fields  and  waving  woods,  these  unfor- 
tunate travellers  are  shut  out  from  all 
gratification,  turn  away  their  eyes  in 
contempt,  and  despise  the  ignorant 
pleasure  of  their  companions.  Sm-ely, 
if  the  height  of  admiration,  once  expe- 
rienced, is  to  forbid  all  lower  degrees 


*  The  ignorant    are  informed   that  this  most  elegant  appellation  has    superseded  its 
predecessor  Oanijiyt  ouee  so  popular  in  every  ra,nk.     Sic  transit,  S^c. 
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of  it  in  futiire,  better  is  it  never  to 
travel  at  all — better  never  to  lose  the 
capability  of  being  gratified  by  those 
objects  among  which  our  lives  are  to 
be  passed. 

There  are  kw  things  which  tend 
more  decidedly  to  promote  our  Happi- 
ness, to  give  vigour  to  the  mind  and 
animation  to  the  spirits,  than  the  pur- 
suit of  some  useful  possession  or  hon- 
ourable attainment,  and  perhaps  there 
if  nothing  more  useful  and  honourable, 
than  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  '•  Lit- 
erature, like  virtue,  is  its  own  reward," 
and  possesses  every  charm  which  can 
win  us  to  its  embrace.  It  is  full  of  va- 
riety and  beauty  ;  it  is  inexhaustible ; 
it  has  just  so  much  difficulty  as  to  ex- 
cite interest  in  the  contest,  and  triumph 
in  the  victory  ;  it  raises  us  in  the  scale 
of  social  and  intellectual  beings,  and 
brings  us  into  a  sort  of  mysterious  com- 
munion with  the  wise  of  every  age  and 
nation.  In  Marmontel's  words,  '•  c'est 
un  plaisir  qui  coute  peu,  qii'on  trouve 
partout,  et  qui  jamais  ne  lasse.''  In 
the  words  of  Owen  Feltham,  "  Knowl- 
edge is  the  guide  of  youth,  to  manhood 
a  companion,  and  to  old  age  a  cordial 
and  an  .^antidote.  If  I  die  to-morrow 
my  life  will  be  somewhat  the  sweeter 
to-day  for  knowledge." 

If  we  look  around  us,  we  shall  be 
speedily  convinced,  that  most  men  feel 
the  importance  of  a  pursuit,  and  shall 
be  amused  by  the  curious  expedients 
and  strange  substitutes  to  which  those 
have  recourse  who  refuse  to  take  pleas- 
ure in  rational  employment.  Some 
pursue  the  improvement  of  their  own 
persons,  hunt  out  fashionable  tailors, 
study  the  tie  of  their  neckcloth,  and 
muse  upon  the  arrangement  of  their 
hair  ;  some  collect  trinkets,  hang  seals 
to  their  watches  by  dozens,  doat  upon 
diamond  rings,  and  adoi"e  musical  sniilf- 
boxes;  others  aim  at  the  high  art  of 
rowing  and  sailing,  or  seek  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  capital  cricketers,  or  ru- 
in their  constitution  by  pedestrianism, 
or  their  foitunes  by  racing.  Then 
there  are  the  male  collectors  of  illegi- 
ble and  unreadable  books,  of  counter- 
feit coins,  defaced  statues,  Claudes 
which  were  born  in  England,  and 
Cuyps  of  yesterday's  production  :  and 
the  female  fanciers  of  china  covered 


with  unnatural  figures  and  hideous  de- 
signs, of  preserved  butterflies,  and  of 
shells  and  fossils  with  forootten  names. 
Most  single  women,  indeed,  have  one 
great  object  of  pursuit  for  which  they 
dress  by  day,  of  which  they  dream  by 
night,  and  which  fixes  their  attention 
from  sixteen  to  sixty  ;  while  those  who 
are  married  hunt  for  cooks  who  never 
over-roast  tlie  meat,  or  oil  the  melted- 
butter,  '•  faultless  monsters  whom  the 
world  ne'er  saw,"  or  strive  to  brighten 
plain  children  into  beauties,  or  dull- 
ones  into  prodigies,  or  emulate  the  gay 
parties  of  some  fashionable  contempo- 
rary, and  spend  three  hundred  and  six- 
ty-four days  of  the  year  in  contriving 
plans  for  cheating,  or  coaxing,  or  wor- 
rjing,  or  scolding  their  husbands  into 
giving  a  ball  that  shall  half-ruin  them 
on  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-fifth. 

Young  ladies  ought  to  be  happy  ; 
they  have  always  some  innocent  little 
pursuit  in  view,  besides  the  great  object 
of  their  existence,  which,  like  the  un- 
der-plot  in  the  play,  may  fill  up  the 
dull  moments  of  their  drama  of  life, 
and  occupy  the  attention  till  tlie  hero 
of  the  piece  appears.  Sometimes  they 
coUect  impressions  of  seals ;  sometimes 
surrounded  by  new  bread  and  Prussian 
blue  they  make  the  seals  themselves ; 
sometimes  they  fill  a  dozen  liiiry  music- 
books  with  the  scarcely  visible  notes  of 
waltzes  and  quadrilles,  or  cover  the 
beautiful  paper  of  a  large  and  splendid 
volume  with  old  bon-mots  and  stupid 
riddles  and  silly  songs.  Others  imi- 
tate Indian  work,  or  Brussels  lace,  and 
injure  the  brilliancy,  and  diminish  the 
use,  of  their  eyes,  while  they  pore 
over  the  minute  tracery  of  a  cabinet, 
or  the  miniature  embroidery  of  a  veil ; 
others  again  paint  velvet  by  whole- 
sale, and  look  forward  witli  high  am- 
bition towards  the  glorious  time  when 
the  curtains,  and  sofas,  and  cushions 
of  their  mother's  drawing-room  shall 
be  flaring  with  poppies  and  pionies, 
yellow  lilies  and  flaunting  tulips,  all 
the  produce  of  their  own  fingers — tho 
offspring  of  their  own  labours. 

Some  degree  of  difficulty,  however, 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  give  interest 
to  an  object  and  eagerness  to  our  pur- 
suit of  it  ;  and  it  is  the  ease  with  which 
the  rich  and  the  great  obtain  all  they 
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desire,  which  so  frequently  renders 
their  lives  vapid  and  spiritless,  and 
sends  them  to  the  gambling-table  for 
excitement  and  animation.  There, 
and  perhaps  there  only,  they  are  plac- 
ed on  an  equality  with  their  compan- 
ions ;  chance  is  no  aristocrat,  the  dice 
stop  not  even  by  the  command  of  a 
sceptre  ;  there  they  experience  the  al- 
ternations of  hope  and  fear,  the  excit- 
ation of  danger  and  of  doubt  ;  and 
while  love  palls  because  it  always 
smiles,  luxuries  are  insipid  because 
they  court  acceptance,  and  the  path  of 
life  is  rendered  dull  by  the  very  pioneer 
who  makes  it  so  invariably  smooth; 
they  rush  like  madmen  to  the  table 
where  the  choking  interest  of  an  hour 
may  be  purchased  at  an  enormous 
price — may  be  followed  by  ruin  and  by 
death. 


Most  true  it  is  that  Happiness  most 
frequently  takes  up  h^r  abode  in  the 
middle  ranks  of  life.  The  mind  of 
man  is  so  constituted  as  to  take  more 
pleasure  in  anticipating  a  future  goorl 
than  enjoying  a  present  one :  ease  is 
ten  times  sv/eeter  when  gained  by  our 
own  exertions  ;  rest  is  never  truly  de- 
lightful till  purchased  by  previous  la- 
bour ;  what  we  procure  for  ourselves 
seems  more  precious  than  any  inherit- 
ed possessions  ;  and  the  little  acquisi- 
f  ions  and  indulgences,  for  which  we 
work,  and  for  which  we  economize,  are 
pleasanter  amusements  in  pursuit,  and 
greater  blessings  in  enjoyment,  than 
all  the  luxury  and  splendour  to  which 
the  rich  and  noble  are  familiarized 
from  their  birth,  and  which  spring  not 
in  the  remotest  degree  from  their  own 
merit  or  exertions. 


CLiterary  Gazette,  Sept.) 
TRAVELS     OF      ALEXA^DKR    HUMBOLDT. 


TRANSLATED    liV    HELEN    MARIA    ^VILLIAMS. 

There  are  some  men  whose  names  seem  to  irradiate  the  age  in  which  they  are  born, 
whose  every  step  in  life  forms  an  epoch  in  science,  and  who,  as  if  Natnre  herself  were 
sednlousto  guard  them  as  her  historians,  escape  unhurt  through  perils  (hat  would  alike 
appal  the  mind,  and  overwhelm  the  bodies,  of  less  enthusiastic,  less  gifted  individuals. 
Such  is  Humboldt,  every  addition  to  whose  travels  is  an  addition  to  our  stock  of  knowl- 
edge. In  him  all  the  qualities  that  are  requisite  for  a  philosoi)her  and  a  man  of  science 
are  most  hai)pily  combined,  whilst  the  energies  of  his  mind  seem  to  transform  them- 
selves into  physical  powers  of  more  natural  strength,  to  enable  him  to  follow  whither 
his  ardour  leads  him.  The  termination  of  his  "  Personal  IVarrative"  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance, and  the  last  part  is  no  way  inferior  to  the  first,  in  vigour  of  research,  truth  of 
inference,  and  beauty  of  moral  reflection.  It  is  not  easy  for  persons  who  stay  quietly 
at  home,  to  imagine  the  exceeding  energy  of  mind  which  must  be  called  up  to  bear  the 
privations,  tiie  perplexities,  of  a  man  exposed  to  every  variation  of  climate,  and  to  pe- 
culiarities attendant  on  each,  of  which  he  may  be  totally  ignorant.     JV.Af.M. 

/^    FEW  weeks  since,  when  this  ad-        Without  retracing,  to  connect   our 
dition  to  the  valuable  labours  of    statements,  we  will  beg  our  readers  to 


M.  Humboldt  appeared,  we  paid  it 
that  immediate  attention  which  a  work 
so  replete  with  information  demanded ; 
and  having  conducted  our  readers 
through  one  of  the  two  Svo.  vols,  into 


plant  themselves  at  Esmeralda,  on  the 
Upper  Oroonoko,  the  most  solitary  and 
remote  Christian  settlement  in  those 
regions.  Here  there  is  a  bifurcation 
of  the  river,  and  the  granitic  mountain 


whicli  it  is  divided,  we  left  the  second  of  Duida  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly 

for  a  future   convenient   opportunity.  8000  feet.  The  mission  contains  about 

That  opportunity  the  autumnal  sterili-  eighty  inhabitants,   and  yet  no   fewer 

ty  of  the  press  affords  us,  and  we   re-  than  three  Indian  languages  are  spoken 

turn   with  pleasure  to  an  author  than  — the  Idapimanare,  the  Catarapenno, 

whom  the  present  period  does  not  pos-  and  the  ]\Iaquiritan. 
sess  one  more  full  of  entertainment  and        "  Esmeralda,  (says  M.  H.)   is   the 

intelligence,    though    addicted  in    too  most  celebrated  spot  on  the  Oroonoko 

great  a  degree  to  the  formation  of  gen-  for  the  fabrication  of  that  active  poison 

eral  systems,  and  given  to  too  much  which  is  employed  in  war,  in  the  chase, 

tecluiicality  of  expression.  and,  what  is  singular  enough,  as  a 
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remedy  for  gastric  obstructions.  The 
poison  of  the  ticunas  of  the  Amazon, 
die  iipas-tieute  of  Java,  and  tlie  curare 
of  Guyana,  are  the  most  deleterious 
substances  that  are  known.  Raleigh, 
tov.ard  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ry, had  heard  the  name  of  nrari  pro- 
nounced as  being  a  vegetable  substance, 
M'ith  which  arrows  were  envenomed  ; 
3'et  no  fixed  notions  of  this  poison  had 
reached  Europe,  The  missionaries 
Gumilia  and  CJili  had  not  been  able  to 
penetrate  into  the  country  where  the 
curare  is  manufiictured.  Gumilia  as- 
serts, that  '  this  preparation  was  in- 
vrloped  in  great  mystery ;  that  its 
principal  ingredient  was  furnished  by 
a  subterraneous  plant,  by  a  tuberose 
root,  which  never  puts  forth  leaves, 
and  which  is  called  the  root,  by  way 
of  eminence,  raiz  de  si  misma  ;  that 
the  venomous  exhalations,  which  arise 
from  the  pots,  cause  the  old  women 
(the  most  useless)  to  perish,  who  are 
chosen  to  watch  over  this  operation ; 
finally,  that  these  vegetable  juices  never 
appear  sufficiently  concentrated,  till  a 
few  drops  jiroduce  at  a  distance  a  re- 
pulsive action  on  the  blood.  An  In- 
dian wounds  himself  slightly ;  and  a 
dart  dipped  in  the  liquid  curare  is  held 
near  the  wound.  If  it  make  the  blood 
return  to  the  vessels  without  having 
been  brought  into  contact  with  them, 
the  poison  is  judged  to  be  sufficiently 
concentrated.'  I  shall  not  stop  to  re- 
fute these  popular  tales  collected  by 
Father  Gumilia. 

"  When  we  (he  continues)  arrived 
at  Esmeralda,  the  greater  part  of  the 
In<Hans  were  returning  from  an  excur- 
sion which  they  had  made  to  the  east 
beyond  the  Rio  Padamo,  to  gather 
J iwias,  or  the  fruit  of  the  berthoUetia, 
and  the  liana  which  yields  the  curare. 
Their  return  was  celebrated  by  a  festi- 
val, which  is  called  in  the  mission  la 
fiesta  de  lasjuvias,  and  which  resem- 
bles our  harvest  homes  and  vintage 
feasts.  The  women  had  prepared  a 
quantity  of  fermented  liquor,  and  dur- 
ing two  days  the  Indians  were  in  a 
.state  of  intoxication.  Among  nations 
that  attach  great  importance  to  the 
fruits  of  the  palm-trees,  and  of  some 
others  useful  for  the  nourishment  of 
man,  the  period  when  these  fruits  are 


gathered  is  marked  by  public  rejoicings, 
and  time  is  divided  according  to  these 
festivals,  which  succeed  one  another  in 
a  course  invariably  the  same.  We 
were  fortunate  enough  to  find  an  old 
Indian  less  drunk  than  the  rest,  who 
was  employed  in  preparing  the  curare 
jioison  from  freshly-gathered  plants, 
lie  was  the  chemist  of  the  place.  We 
found  at  his  dwelling  large  earthen  pots 
for  boiling  the  vegetable  juice,  shal- 
lower vessels  to  favour  the  evaporation 
by  a  larger  surface,  and  leaves  of  the 
])Iantain-tree  rolled  up  in  the  shape  of 
our  filters,  and  used  to  filtrate  the  li- 
quids, more  or  less  loaded  with  fibrous 
matter.  The  greatest  order  and  neat- 
ness prevailed  in  this  hut,  which  was 
transformed  into  a  chemical  laboratory. 
The  Indian,  who  was  to  instruct  us,  is 
known  throughout  the  mission  by  the 
name  of  the  master  of  poison  (arao 
del  curare  ;)  he  had  that  self-sufficient 
air  and  tone  of  pedantry,  of  which  the 
pharmacopolists  of  Europe  were  for- 
merly accused.  '  I  know,'  said  he, 
'  tliat  the  whites  have  the  secret  of 
fabricating  soap,  and  that  black  pow- 
der, which  has  the  effect  of  making  a 
noise,  and  killing  animals,  when  they 
are  wanted.  The  curare,  which  we 
prepare  from  father  to  son,  is  superior 
to  any  thing  you  can  make  doum  yon- 
der (beyond  sea.)  It  is  the  juice  of  an 
herb  which  kills  silently,  without  any 
one  knowing  whence  the  stroke 
comes.' 

'■■'  This  chemical  operation,  to  which 
the  raaster  of  the  curare  attached  so 
much  importance,  appears  to  us  ex- 
tremely simple.  The  liana  ( hejuco,) 
which  is  used  at  Esmeralda  for  the 
preparation  of  the  poison,  bears  the 
same  nime  as  in  the  forests  of  .Javita. 
It  is  the  hejuco  de  mavacure,  which  is 
gathered  in  abundance  east  of  tlie  mis- 
sion, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oroonoko, 
beyond  the  Rio  Ainaguaca,  in  the 
mountainous  and  granitic  lands  of 
Guanaya  and  Yumaiiquin. 

"  The  juice  of  the  liana,  v/hen  it  has 
been  recently  gathered,  is  not  regarded 
as  poisonous ;  perliaps  it  acts  in  a  sen- 
sible manner  only  Avhen  it  is  strongly 
concentrated.  It  is  the  bark  and  a 
part  of  the  alburnum,  which  contains 
this  terrible  poison. — Branches  of  the 
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mavacnre  four  or  five  lines  in  diameter, 
are  scraped  witli  a  knife ;  and  the  bark 
that  comes  off  is  bruised,  and  reduced 
into  very  thin  filaments,  on  the  stone 
employed  for  grinding  cassava.     The 
venomous  juice  being  yellow,  the  whole 
fibrous  mass  takes  this   colour.     It  is 
thrown  into  a  funnel  nine  inches  high, 
with   an   opening    four   inches    wide. 
This  funnel  was,  of  all  the  instruments 
of  the  Indian  laboratory,  that  of  which 
the   master  of  poison  seemed   to   be 
most  proud.     He  asked  us  repeatedly, 
if  por  alia  {(hum   yonder,  that   is   in 
Europe)  we  had  ever  seen   any   thing 
to  be   compared  to   his   empudo.     It 
was  a  leaf  of  the  plantain-tree  rolled 
up  in  the  form  of  a  cone,   and  placed 
in  another  stronger  cone  made  of  the 
leaves  of  the  palm-tree.     The  v.'hole 
of  this   apparatus   was  supported    by 
slight  framework  made  of  the   petioli 
and  ribs  of  palm-leaves.     A  cold  infu- 
sion is  first  prepared  by  pouring  water 
on  the  fibrous  matter,  which  is  the 
ground  bark  of  the  mavacitre.     A  yel- 
lowish   water    filters    during    several 
hours,  drop  by  drop,  through  the  leafy 
funnel.     This  filtered  water  is  the  ve- 
nomous liquor,  but  it  acquires  strength 
only  when  it  is  concentrated  by  evapo- 
ration, like  molasses  in  a  large  earthen 
pot.     The  Indian  from  time  to  time 
invited  us  to  taste  the  liquid  ;  its  taste, 
more  or  less   bitter,  decides  when  the 
concentration  by  fire  has  been  carried 
sufficiently  far.     There  is  no  danger  in 
this  operation,  the  curare  being  dele- 
terious only  M'hen  it  comes  into  imme- 
diate  contact   with  the   blood.      The 
vapours,  therefore,  that  are  disengaged 
Irom  the  pans,  are  not  hurtful,  notwith- 
standing what  has  been  asserted  on  this 
point  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Oroo- 
)ioko.     Fontana,    in  his  fine    experi- 
ments on  the  poison  of  the  ticimas  of 
the  river  of  Amazons,  long  ago  proved, 
that  the  vapours  rising   from  this  poi- 
son, when  thrown  on  burning  charcoal, 
may  be  inhaled  without  apprehension  ; 
and  that  it  is  false  as  M.  de  la  Conda- 
mine  has  announced,   that  Indian  wo- 
men, when  condemned  to  death,  have 
been  killed  by  the  vapours  of  the  poi- 
son of  the  ticutias.^' 

The  juice  is  thickened  with  a  gluti- 
nous substance  to  cause  it  to  stick  to 


the  darts,  which  it  renders  mortal ;  but 
taken  internally,  the  Indians  consider 
the  curare  to  be  an  excellent  stomachic. 
"  Scarcely  a  fowl  is  eaten  (adds  our 
author,)  on  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko, 
which  has  not  been  killed  with  a  poi- 
soned arrow.  The  missionaries  pre- 
tend, that  the  flesh  of  animals  is  never 
so  good  as  when  these  means  are  em- 
ployed. Father  Zea,  who  accompa- 
nied us,  though  ill  of  a  tertian  fever, 
caused  every  morning  the  live  fowl  al- 
lotted for  our  repast  to  be  brought  to 
his  hammock,  together  with  an  arrow. 
Notwithstanding  his  habitual  state  of 
weakness,  he  would  not  confide  this 
operation,  to  which  he  attached  great 
importance,  to  any  other  person. — 
Large  birds,  a  guan  (para  de  monte) 
for  instance,  or  curassoa  (alector,) 
when  wounded  in  the  thigh,  perish  in 
two  or  three  minutes  ;  but  it  is  often 
ten  or  twelve  before  a  pig  or  a  pecari 
expires." 

M.  Humboldt  does  not  seem  to  be 
acquainted  with  any  certain  antidote, 
if  such  exists,  to  this  fatal  poison.  Su- 
gar, garlic,  the  muriate  of  soda,  &c. 
are  mentioned  doubtingly.  In  Lon- 
don, some  very  curious  experiments 
were  tried  on  animals,  somewhat  re- 
sembling those  used  to  restore  suspend- 
ed animation  by  drowning.  By  keep- 
ing up  a  constant  motion  of  the  lungs 
(by  inflation  with  bellows  and  expira- 
tion through  pressure,)  for  many  hours, 
it  was  supposed  that  the  creature  appa-- 
rently  killed  by  the  curare  would  re- 
vive :  we  are  not  informed  whether 
the  operation  ever  succeeded,  but  we 
believe  that  several  dead  horses  and 
asses  refused  to  come  to  life  again ! 
But  to  return  to  the  narrative. 

"  The  old  Indian,  who  was  called 
the  master  of  poison,  seemed  flattered 
by  the  interest  we  had  taken  in  his 
chemical  processes.  He  found  us  suf- 
ficiently intelligent  to  have  no  doubt 
that  we  knew  how  to  oiake  soap,  and, 
next  to  the  fabrication  of  curare,  this 
art  appeared  to  him  one  of  the  finest 
inventions  of  the  human  mind.  When 
the  liquid  poison  was  poured  into  the 
vessels  prepared  for  this  purpose,  we 
accompanied  the  Indian  to  the  festival 
ofthejuvias.  The  harvest  ot  juvias, 
or  fruits  of  the  herthoUetia  excelsa, 
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was  celebrated  by  dancing,  and  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  most  savage  intoxication. 
The  hut,  where  the  natives  were  as- 
sembled, displayed,during  several  days, 
a  very  singular  aspect.  There  was 
neither  table  nor  bench,  but  large  roast- 
ed monkeys,  blackened  by  smoke, 
were  ranged  in  order,  resting  against 
the  wall.  These  were  the  marimon- 
des  (ateles  belzebuth.)  and  those  beard- 
ed monkeys  called  capuchins,  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  weep- 
er, or  sai  (siniia  capucina  of  Buffon.) 
The  manner  of  roasting  these  anthro- 
pomorphous animals  contributes  singu- 
larly to  render  their  appearance  disa- 
greeable in  the  eyes  of  civilized  man. 
A  little  grating  or  lattice  of  very  hard 
wood  is  formed,  and  raised  one  foot 
from  the  ground.  The  monkey  is 
skinned,  and  bent  into  a  sitting  pos- 
ture ;  the  head  generally  resting  on 
the  arms,  which  are  meagre  and  long  ; 
but  sometimes  these  are  crossed  be- 
hmd  the  back.  When  it  is  tied  on  the 
grating,  a  very  clear  fire  is  kindled  be- 
low. The  monkey,  enveloped  in  smoke 
and  flame,  is  broiled  and  blackened  at 
the  same  time.  On  seeing  the  natives 
devour  the  arm  or  leg  of  a  roasted 
monkey,  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe, 
that  this  habit  of  eating  animals,  that 
so  much  resemble  man  in  their  physi- 
cal organization,  has,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, contributed  to  diminish  the  hor- 
ror of  anthropophagy  among  savages. 
Roasted  monkeys,  particularly  those 
that  have  a  very  i-ound  head,  display  a 
Jiideous  resemblance  to  a  child ;  the 
Europeans  therefore,  who  are  obliged 
to  feed  on  quadrumanes,  prefer  sepa- 
rating the  head  and  the  hands,  and 
serve  up  only  the  rest  of  the  animal  at 
their  tables.  The  flesh  of  monkeys  is 
so  lean  and  dry,  that  Mr.  Bonpland  has 
preserved  in  his  collections  at  Paris  an 
arm  and  hand,  which  had  been  broiled 
over  the  fire  at  Esmeralda ;  and  no 
smell  arises  from  them  after  a  great 
number  of  years. 

"  We  saw  the  Indians  dance.  The 
monotony  of  this  dance  is  increased  by 
the  women  not  daring  to  take  a  part  in 
it.  The  men,  young  and  old,  form  a 
circle,  holding  each  other's  hands,  and 
turn  sometimes  to  the  right,  and  some- 
times to  the  left,  for  whole  hours,  with 


silent  gravity.  Most  frequently  the 
dancers  themselves  are  the  musicians. 
Feeble  sounds,  drawn  from  a  series  of 
reeds  of  different  lengths,  form  a  slow 
and  plaintive  accompaniment.  The 
first  dancer,  to  mark  the  time,  bends 
both  knees  in  a  kind  of  cadence. — 
Sometimes  they  all  make  a  pause  in 
their  places,  and  execute  little  oscilla- 
tory movements,  bending  the  body 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  These 
reeds,  ranged  in  a  line,  and  fastened 
together,  resemble  the  pipe  of  Pan,  as 
we  find  it  represented  in  the  bacchana- 
lian processions  on  Grecian  vases.  To 
unite  reeds  of  different  lengths,  and 
make  them  sound  in  succession  by 
passing  them  before  the  lips,  is  a  sim- 
ple idea,  and  naturally  presented  itself 
to  every  nation.  We  were  surprised 
to  see  with  what  promptitude  the  yoiuig 
Indians  constructed  and  tuned  tliese 
pipes,  when  they  found  reeds  (carices) 
on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Men,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  in  every  zone,  make 
great  use  of  these  gramina  with  high 
stalks.  The  Greeks  said  with  truth, 
that  reeds  had  contributed  to  subjugate 
nations  by  furnishing  arrows,  to  soiten 
men's  manners  by  the  charms  of  mu- 
sic, and  to  unfold  their  understanding 
by  affording  the  first  instruments  for 
tracing  letters.  These  different  uses 
of  reeds  mark  in  some  sort  tlnee  difier- 
ent  periods  in  the  life  of  nations.  We 
must  admit,  that  the  tribes  of  the  Oroo- 
noko  are  found  at  the  first  step  of 
dawning  civilization.  The  reed  serves 
them  only  as  an  instrument  of  war  and 
of  hunting ;  and  the  Pan's  pipes,  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  have  not  3"et, 
on  those  distant  shores,  yielded  sounds 
capable  of  awakening  mild  and  humane 
feelings." 

Mr.  H.  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  Juvia,  (chesnut-trees,)  the  har- 
vested fruits  of  which  cause  the  natives 
to  rejoice  so  much  ;  but  there  is  anoth- 
er tree,  the  character  of  wliich  is  still 
more  curious.     It  is  thus  described  : — 

"  We  saw  on  the  slope  of  the  Cerra 
Duida  shirt  trees  fifty  feet  high.  The 
Indians  cut  off  cylindrical  pieces  t^vo 
feet  in  diameter,  from  which  they  peel 
the  red  and  fibrous  bark,  without  mak- 
ing an}'  longitudinal  incision.  This 
bark  affords  them  a  sort  of  srarment. 
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which  resembles  sacks  of  a  very  coarse 
texture,  and  without  a  seam.  The 
upper  opening  serves  for  the  head  : 
and  two  lateral  holes  are  cut  to  admit 
the  arms.  The  natives  wear  these 
shirts  of  marima  in  the  rainy  season  : 
they  have  the  form  of  the  ponc/wfj  and 
ruanus  of  cotton,  which  are  so  com- 
mon in  J^ew  (irenada,  at  Quito,  and  in 
Peru.  As  in  these  climates  the  riches 
and  beneticence  of  ISature  are  regard- 
ed as  the  primary  causes  of  the  indo- 
lence of  the  inliabitants,  the  missiona- 
ries do  not  fail  to  say,  in  showing  the 
shirts  of  marima,  '  in  the  forests  of  the 
Oroonoko,  garments  are  found  ready 
made  on  the  trees.'  We  may  add  to 
this  tale  of  the  shirts  the  pointed  caps, 
which  the  spathes  of  certain  palm-trees 
furnish,  and  which  resemble  coarse 
net-work. 

"  At  the  festival  of  which  we  were 
spectators,  the  women  were  excluded 
from  the  dance,  and  every  sort  of  pub- 
lic rejoicing ;  they  were  daily  occupied 
in  serving  the  men  with  roasted  mon- 
key, fermented  liquors,  and  the  palm 


cabbage.  I  mention  this  last  produc- 
tion, which  has  the  taste  of  our  cauli- 
flowers, because  in  no  other  country 
had  we  seen  specimens  of  such  an  im- 
mense size.  The  leaves  that  are  not 
unfolded  are  counfounded  with  the 
young  stem,  and  we  measured  cylin- 
ders of  six  feet  long  and  five  inches  in 
diameter.  Anotlier  substance,  which 
is  much  more  nutritive,  is  obtained 
from  the  animal  kingdom  :  this  is  Jish 
flcmr.  The  Indians  in  all  the  Upper 
Oroonoko  iry  fish,  dry  them  in  the  sun, 
and  reduce  them  to  pov/der  without 
separating  the  bones.  I  have  seen 
masses  ot"  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  of  this 
flour,  which  resembles  that  of  cassava. 
When  it  is  wanted  for  eating,  it  is  mix- 
ed with  water,  and  reduced  to  a  paste. 
In  every  climate  the  abundance  of  fish 
has  led  to  the  invention  of  the  same 
means  of  preserving  them.  Pliny  and 
Diodorus  Siculus  have  described  the 
Jish  bread  of  the  ichthyophagous  na- 
tions, that  dwelt  on  the  Persian  gulf, 
and  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea."' 
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April  5,  1820. 

"V^E  are  now  at  Rysewick,  about 
"  three  miles  from  Batavia,  which 
renders  om*  situation  more  healthy  :  for 
my  part  I  have  not  yet  felt  the  heat 
more  oppressive  here  than  upon  a  hot 
summer's  day  in  England,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  day  it  is  even  cooler.  This 
is  owing  to  the  west  or  ivet  mon- 
soon, which  generally  commences  about 
the  end  of  November,  and  continues 
till  March  or  April.  During  this  sea- 
son the  inhabitants  are  exposed  to 
sharp  winds  and  violent  torrents  of 
rain.  Thunder  storms,  accompanied 
with  vivid  lightning,  are  very  frequent, 
especially  towards  the  close  of  the  mon- 
soon. Batavia  is  very  fertile ;  the 
whole  year  is  one  perpetual  spring ; 
the  Ulterior  is  quite  the  garden  of  the 
east:  fruit  is  abundant,  but  few  are 
equal  in  flavour  with  that  produced  in 
England. 

Olu"  house  is  surrounded  with  cocoa 


nut  trees  and  plantains,  two  of  the 
standing  fruits  of  the  countr},  and  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  natives, 
as  with  the  addition  of  rice  and  salt 
they  supply  them  with  almost  every 
thing  which  tliey  deem  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Cocoa-nut  trees  grow  in  almost 
every  field  around  us  ;  however,  the  ta- 
ble of  an  European  does  not  seem  com- 
plete without  a  dish  of  boiled  rice  and 
currie,  both  for  breakfast  and  dinner. 
We  lately  purchased  a  milch  goat  with 
a  kid  for  two  rupees  and  a  half,  and 
eight  fowls  may  be  had  for  a  rupee. 
Pork  is  not  difficult  to  obtain,  but  otlier 
meat  is  scarce,  and  not  equal  to  what 
we  have  in  England.  The  cows  are 
very  poor  looking  animals,  and  yield 
very  little  milk  ;  goats  are  substitutes 
both  for  sheep  and  cows.  Butter  is 
extravagantly  dear,  and  good  cheese  is 
a  scarce  article.  Wines  are  quite  mod- 
erate ;  the  Cape  wine  is  nine  rupees  the 
dozen.     As  to  our  situation,  we  reside 
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in  a  Iiouse  principally  constructed  of  exactly  the  case,  and  it  makes  a  pretty 
bamboo,  in  a  pleasant  green  lane  about  appearance.  The  contrast  of  the  white 
three  miles  from  Batavia  ;  it  is  about  walls  with  the  green  trees  which  sur- 
44  feet  long  and  35  wide,  with  a  ve-  round  it,  gives  a  cheerful  aspect  to  the 
randa  before  and  behind.  The  centre  whole.  The  sentinel  tree,  which  pre- 
is  a  large  hall  with  folding  doors  oppo-  sides  over  our  gate  of  bamboo,  is  a  ma- 
site  each  other,  which  admit  a  free  cur-  jestic  tamarind,  now  loaded  with  fruit, 
rent  of  air  :  on  each  side  is  a  sleeping  The  front  veranda  looks  into  a  garden, 
room  and  a  study.  The  walls  are  the  back  into  a  poultry  yard.  My  lit- 
bamboo  ;  the  posts  of  teak ;  the  floor  tie  canary  bird,  my  companion  for  fif- 
is  paved  with  square  bricks,  and  the  teen  thousand  miles,  hangs  in  the  front 
roof  thatched  with  palm  leaves.  You  veranda,  and  has  never  ceased  warb- 
may  think  it  strange  to  hear  of  a  house  ling  from  cock-crowing  till  sunset.  The 
without  an  upstair  room,  a  pane  of  value  of  this  little  bird  is  equal  to  three 
glass,  or  a  single  chimney ;  yet  this  is  houses  in  tliis  country. 


(New  Monthly  Magazine.) 
THE    MOUNTAIN-KING.      FROM    A    SWEDISH    LEGEND. 

One  is  surprised  that  the  leg;endary  lore  of  Sweden  should  be  so  little  known  to  the'rest  of 
Europe  ;  for,  although  in  a  country  less  explored  by  travellers  than  any  other  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  civilization,  there  is  a  penetrating  spirit  in  popular  poetry,  that  usually  ena- 
bles it  to  make  its  way,  under  every  disadvantage. 

The  incidents  in  the  following  tale  are  taken  from  an  old  Swedish  Ballad,  founded  on  a 
superstition  common  in  ancient  times  to  that  country,  and  our  own  ;  the  mythology  of 
both  nations  having  peopled  the  interior  of  their  mountains  with  a  powerful,  vindictive, 
and  mysterious  race — objects  always  of  terror,  and  sometimes  of  unwary  love,  but  usual- 
ly fatal  to  those  by  whom  they  were  not  sedulously  shunned. 

'"■  Open,  open,  green  hill,  and  let  a  fair  maid  in,"  with  the  subsequent  admittance  of  the 
damsel,  according  to  her  invocation,  in  one  of  our  nursery-tales,  is  evidently  akin  to- 
the  fate  of  Isabel. 

THE    MOUNTAIN    KING. 

She  heard  the  bell  toll,  and  went  forth  at  the  dawn — 
It  is  not  to  matins  the  maiden  is  gone  : 
The  mother  believes  that  her  child  went  to  pray — 
No  prayer  did  fair  Isabel  utter  that  day. 

Where,  through  the  grey  twilight,  did  Isabel  go  ? 

Alas  to  the  mountains  with  helmets  of  snow. 

Whose  dark  brows  seem  to  frown  o'er  the  laurel  and  rose 

That  so  lovingly  under  their  shadovv-s  repose. 

On  the  highest  of  hills  did  fair  Isabel  rest, — 

Her  delicate  fingers  had  tapped  at  its  breast  ; 

"  Rise,  King  of  the  mountains  !  unbar  thy  green  door, 

I  have  seen  thee  in  dreams  !    I  must  see  thee  once  more." — 

"  Cease,  Isabel,  cease  !  I  refuse  for  thy  sake  ; 
That  maid  is  my  bride  who  beholds  me  awake  : 
And  some  cruel  infliction  the  Fates  ever  bring 
To  her  who  espouses  the  pale  Mountain-king." — 

"  Let  my  fate  be  tlie  darkest  thy  caverns  have  seen, 
I  will  brave  all  its  horrors  to  move  as  thy  Queen  ; 
Then  rise  !  Mountain-monarch  !  unbar  thy  green  door, 
I  must  gaze  on  thy  terrible  beauty  once  more." — 

The  lightning  flash  d  blue,  and  the  thunder  spake  loud 
The  sun  was  obscured  by  an  ominous  cloud  ; 
The  doors  of  the  mountain,  in  darkness  and  storm, 
Flew  open, — and  closed  over  Isabel's  form. 
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In  a  palace  of  splendour,  received  as  a  Queen, 
A  rich  robe  is  clasp'd  round  her  by  handmaids  unseen  ; 
And  the  g-pms  of  her  crown  are  selected  to  vie 
With  her  sun-shine  of  smi'e,  and  her  soul-speaking' eye. 
Sweet  voices,  responsive,  breathe  softly  around. 
And  pour  on  her  name  all  the  treasures  of  sound, — 
Now  harmoniously  blendino',  now  pearly  and  brifjht, 
Falls  each  delicate  note,  like  a  drop  of  pure  liglit. 
Now  they  linger  and  fade,  like  a  lover's  last  sigh, 
And  now  the  full  chorus  floats  proudly  on  high, 
Where,  like  Iris  in  hue,  shedding  odours  divine, 
La.nps  nourish'd  with  perfumes  eternally  shine. 
But  the  w  ild  rush  of  hope  that  check'd  Isabel's  breath 
Closed  her  ear  to  soft  tones,  like  the  dull  ear  of  death  ; 
And  she  mark'd  not  the  splendour  that  glitter'd  around, 
Her  eye  sought  but  one  object — her  ear  but  one  sound. — 
'Twas  a  moment,  no  more — yet  seem'd  ages  to  fleet. 
Ere  the  pale  Mountain-monarch  appear'd  at  her  feet  ; 
He  knelt  at  her  feet,  and  he  whispcr'd  soft  vows — 
Words,  man  dare  not  utter,  have  made  her  his  spouse. 
•    His  subjects  arc  thronging  with  looks  of  surprise, 
And  fix  on  lier  face  their  inquisitive  eyes  ; 
They  drew  near  with  res  pect,  yet  she  met  them  with  awe, 
For  a  likeness  in  each  to  their  monarch  she  saw. 
And  wherever  she  turned,  some  lines  were  Lmpress'd 
Of  the  visage  imprinted  so  deep  in  her  breast  ; 
So  sweetly  majestic — so  mildly  severe — 
That  her  tremulous  love  often  thrill'd  into  fear. 
But  he  calms  her  in  whispers,  and  gems  her  dark  hair 
With  treasures,  and  wonders — the  beauteous — the  rare — 
Sought  in  darkest  recesses  of  desolate  caves, 
Paved  with  jasper,  and  cover'd  with  deep-flowing  waves'. 
Her  life  one  smooth  ocean  of  boundless  repose, 
Without  chance,  change,  or  time,  like  eternity  shews, 
Save  that  eight  smiling  infants  successively  shine, 
Flashing  star  after  star  in  their  beauty  divine. 
When  she  drank  the  deep  love  of  their  fathomless  eyes, 
Feeling  Heaven's  own  ■breath  in  their  infantine  sighs, 
These  inefi"able  stirrings  of  nature  awaken 
The  deepest  remorse  for  a  mother  forsaken. 
In  the  full  tide  of  passion  did  Isabel  fling 
Her  fair  form  at  the  feet  of  the  pale  Mountain-king  ; — 
"  A  boon  from  my  lord  and  my  husband  I  crave. 
Let  me  kiss  my  fond  mother,  or  weep  o'er  her  grave.'' 
"  Then  go  to  thy  mother, — in  sadness  bereft, 
But  say  not  a  word  of  the  babes  thou  hast  left." — 
Soon  was  Isabel  lock'd  in  a  parent's  embrace, 
And  the  tears  of  forgiveness  fell  fast  on  her  face. 
*'  Oh  !  remain,  my  lost  bird,  in  the  haunts  of  thy  youth, 
Nor  again  fly  the  precincts  of  honour  and  truth  ; 
Though  the  gardens  of  Error  are  perfum'd  with  flowers, 
The  adder  and  snake  lie  conceal'd  in  her  bowers." 
"  W^ith  the  blushes  of  shame  had  her  cheek  ever  buru'd 
To  her  home  had  fair  Isabel  never  return'd  ; 
By  the  King  of  the  mountains  selected  as  queen, 
The  truest  and  fondest  of  wives  have  I  been. 
"  In  his  realms  neither  sorrow  nor  sickness  appear — 
I  had  nearly  forgot — almost  long'd  for — a  tear  ; 
And  our  bridal  is  bless'd  by  the  bounty  of  Heaven — 
I  have  one  peerless  daughter — my  sons  they  are  seven." 
Then  strode  o'er  the  threshold  the  pale  Mountain-king — ■ 
"  Why  standest  thou  here,  thus  presuming  to  fling 
Such  aspersions  on  me  as  I  ne'er  can  forgive  ?— 
The  rqvealer  of  secrets  deserves  not  to  live." 
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'•'  No  aspersions  on  thee  have  these  lips  ever  thrown, 

I  have  dwelt  on  thy  love  and  thy  kindness  alone." 

"  Thou  hast  mention'd  the  babes  with  thy  venomous  breath — 

Thou  fool !  that  vain  boast  hath  condemn'd  thein  to  death. 

"  Forewarn'd  thou  hast  broken  the  merciful  spell 

That  permits  in  our  palace  those  children  to  dwell, 

Whose  existence  has  never  been  whisper'd  on  earth — 

Oil  !  accursed  the  hour  I  rejoic'd  in  their  birth  !" 

Then  he  struck  her  fair  face  as  she  knelt  at  his  feet — 

"  Oh  the  death-blow,"  she  cried,  "  from  thy  hands  will  be  sweet  i 

Since  the  deep  chords  of  love  thus  mysteriously  thrill, 

While  I  suffer  in  patience  resign'd  to  thy  will." 

"  In  this  ill-fated  mansion  no  more  shalt  thou  stay, 

Where  thy  crime  was  committed  : — Away  !  then — Away  !" 

"  Farewell,  my  dear  father  ! — farewell,  my  fond  mother  ! — 

Farewell,  weeping  sister  ! — farewell,  infant  brother  ! — 

•'  Farewell,  ye  high  Heavens  ! — farewell,  thou  green  eai'th  ! — 

And  farewell,  thou  sweet  home,  the  dear  place  of  my  birth  ! — 

For  the  King  of  the  mountains  I  left  you  before, 

And  for  him,  in  his  anger,  I  leave  ye  once  more." 

Horrid  laughter  appears  in  the  Monarch's  dark  face, 

W  liile  nine  circles  round  the  tall  mountain  they  trace, — 

And  the  tears  on  fair  Isabel's  bosom  fell  fast, 

As  smaller  each  circle  became  than  the  last. 

The  glad  sun  in  the:  blue  depths  of  heaven  shone  bright 

As  she  gaspingly  souglit  the  last  ray  of  its  light  ; 

Her  young  daughter  beheld  her  with  terror  o'ercast — 

"  Oh,  mother,  dear  mother  !  repose  thee  at  last. 

"  Beneath  this  gold  canopj^  lay  thy  pale  head, 

Where  cushions  of  crimson  profusely  I've  spread." 

"  My  child  !  give  me  wine — bring  the  cup  of  my  death — 

Then  close  my  sad  eyelids — receive  my  last  breath. 

"  A  more  tender  farewell  thy  poor  mother  would  take, 

But  fear,  my  sweet  daughter,  thy  young  heart  'twould  break." 

She  drank — and  to  ice  a  more  warm  heart  was  chill'd, 

Than  by  love's  richest  treasures  had  ever  been  lill'd. 

Thus  from  home  and  from  happiness  Isabel  stray'd, 

And  thus  the  pale  Monarch  her  passion  repaid  ; — 

Like  a  lily  she  sank  when  a  pitiless  shov\er 

Has  unsparingly  beat  on  the  delicate  flower. 


(Literary  Gazette,  SeptO 
MA.SSACRE    AT    MANILLA. 


^  I  "THOUGH  this  dreadful  tragedy  has  The  river  became  of  a  milky  white 

been  slightly   mentioned    in   the  colour,  from  the  vegetable  putrefaction 

newspapers,  we  do   not  remember  to  washed  from  the  high  lands  ;  trees  that 

have  seen  any  detailed  account  of  it ;  had  withstood  the   lury  of  gales   for 

and  tlie  following  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  numbers  of  past  years,  were  torn   up 

Prince,  one  of  the  sufferers,  will,  we  by  the  roots  and  laid  prostrate.     The 

think,  be  found  interesting  as  a  sketch  gale    continued    with  great    violence 

(a  horrible  sketch)  of  society  : —  about  36  hours,  when  it  moderated, 

"  On  the  1st  or  2d  of  October,  the  and  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  fine, 

inhabitants  of  Luconia  experienced  one  clear,   though   sultry   \^■eather.       The 

of  the  most  severe  hurricanes  they  had  flood  immediately  subsided,  but  the  ri- 

ever  known.       Previous  to   its  com-  ver  still  remained  swollen   beyond  its 

mencement,  the  marine  barometer  fell,  usual  size,  and  its  waters  continued  to 

in  the  short  space  of  one  hour,  from  flow,  discoloured  by  particles   of  de- 

29*  80  to  28- 70,  and,  during  its  con-  composed  vegetable  matter.      The  va>- 

tinuance,  fell  still  lower.     All  the  low  pours  that  were  now  continually  arising 

country  about  Manilla  was  inundated,  from  the    drenched  earth,   combined 
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with  the  free  use  the  poorer  class  of 
inhabitants  made  of  the   river  water, 
soon  produced  disease.     That  scourge 
of  India,  the  Cliolera  Morbus,   made 
its  appearance  among  them,  spreading 
with  incredible  rapidity.      The  people 
became   panic  struck ;    almost   every 
person  seized  with   this  dreadful  disor- 
der died.     A  splendid  ball,  which  was 
to  have   been  given  in  honour   of  the 
new  constitution,  was,  by  order  of  the 
government,  postponed  ;   and    a  con- 
sultation was  called  by  the  authorities, 
to   decide  upon    the  best  method  to 
check  the  progress  of  this  messenger  of 
death.     A  mixture  of  alcohol  and  lau- 
danum  was   ordered  to   be   prepared 
and  distributed  gratis  to  the  poor  in- 
habitants, from  the  shops  of  the  apoth- 
ecaries and  houses  of  persons   pointed 
out  for  the  purpose ;  this  was  accord- 
ingly done  indiscriminately  to  all  those 
who  chose  to  call  for  it ;    the  people 
flocked   with  their  vials  and  cups  to 
the  appointed  places ;  the  medicine  was 
given  them,  but  not  a  question   asked, 
as  it  regarded  the  age,  constitution,  or 
disorder  of  the  patient.     An   infant  of 
two  daj's  old,  with  the  complaints  inci- 
dental  to  the  early  stage  of  infancy, 
would  receive  the  same  dose  of  ph3'sic 
as  would  be  delivered  for  an  adult,  ly- 
ing on  the  point  of  death,  with  the 
Cholera  Morbus.     Those  who  fancied 
they  had   the  disorder,   or   wished  to 
guard   against  it,  would  procure   and 
swallow  the  same  quantity  and  sort  of 
medicines  as  those  dangerously  ill. — 
Beneficial  effects  were,   no  doubt,  felt 
from  this  in   some   instances,  but,   in 
others,  it  was  productive  of  the  most 
fatal     consequences,     and,    upon    the 
■whole,  I   candidly  believe,  occasioned 
much  more  harm  than  good. 

"  During  this  trying  period,  many 
of  the  foreign  gentlemen  that  commer- 
cial and  other  pursuits  had  drawn  to 
this  country,  actuated  by  motives  of 
humanity,  visited  the  sick,  distributed, 
at  their  own  expense,  medicines  proper 
to  counteract  the  fatal  tendency  of  the 
disease,  and,  in  many  instances,  saved 
whole  families  from  its  baneful  effects. 
"  Taking  advantage  of  the  terror 
and  desperation  of  the  moment,  evil 
disposed  persons  circulated,  among  the 
poor  and  ignorant  iuhabitantSj  reports 


that  barrels  of  poison  had  been  found 
in  the  river ;  that   the  strangers  had 
poisoned  the  water  ;  that  every  even- 
ing they  scattered  venomous  powders 
in  the  air  :  that   the  very  atmosphere 
they  breathed  was  poisoned  ;  that  the 
foreigners  were  not  afiected  themselves, 
as   they  possessed  antidotes.     These, 
and  a  thousand  other  reports  equally 
idle,  but  of  a  like  evil  tendency,   were 
firmly  and  easily  credited  by  the  col- 
oured  population  of  Manilla   and  its 
environs.     An  unfortunate  event  that 
transpired  on  the  morning  of  the   9th, 
served  but  too  strongly  to  confirm  them 
in  their  opinions.     A  young  French 
surgeon,    ^lons.    Godefoi,    (who   had 
rendered  himself  very  conspicuous,  by 
his  humane  attendance   and  visitation 
of  the  sick,)  had  left  a  quantity  of  med- 
icine at  the  house  of  a  person   where 
several  people  were  lying  sick,  giving 
directions   as  regarded  the  manner   of 
administering,  and  the  quantity  neces- 
sary for  each  invalid.     No  sooner  had 
Godefoi  left  the  house,  than  a  small 
dog  was  procured,  and   the  medicine 
poured  down  his  throat — as  might   be 
expected,  he  soon  died.     The  account 
of  this  transaction  spread  like   wild- 
fire ;  the  inhabitants  sallied  from  their 
houses,  armed  with  pikes,  knives,  and 
clubs,  overtook  poor    Godefoi,  whom 
they  cut  and  mangled  in  a  shocking 
manner,  leaving  him  for  dead ;     his 
body  was   picked  up  and  conveyed  to 
a  house  opposite  the  Dragoon  barracks 
near  the   little  bridge  of  Santa  Cruz, 
where   he  soon  shewed  signs  of  life — 
his  hands  were  tied  behind  him,  and  he 
was  placed  in  the  prison  of  the  Corre- 
gidor,  where  he  remained   24  hours, 
without  receiving  any  assistance  ;    he 
was  afterwards  sent  to  the  hospital,  and 
I  am  happy  to  say,  was  recovering  fast 
when  I  left  Manilla. 

"  The  news  of  this  atrocious  act 
soon  spread  among  the  foreigners,  but 
the  person  of  the  sufferer  was  not  cor- 
rectly reported.  It  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  I  was  the  unfortunate  per- 
son. Capt.  Nichols,  on  hearing  this, 
started  immediately  to  my  assistance, 
leaving  a  short  note  to  Capt.  Warring- 
ton and  Mr,  Wilson,  informing  them  of 
the  occurrence,  and  requested  them  to 
follow  him  to  St.  Miguel's.       Those 
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gentlemen  received  this  shortly  after, 
when  they  proceeded  towards  the  place 
where  I  resided.  In  front  of  the  apoth- 
ecary's shop,  in  the  Es^calta,  they  met 
with  the  American  consul,  (Mr.  Stew- 
art,) and  Capt.  I'allston,  of  the  Eng- 
lish country  ship  Edward  Steitrell ; 
they  informed  them  that  Nicliols  had 
fallen  in  with  Godefoi,  the  naturalist, 
who  had  informed  him  of  the  attack  on 
his  brother  ;  that  both  those  gentlemen 
had  gone  to  the  palace  to  demand  pro- 
tection and  assistance  from  the  gover- 
nor. While  they  were  conversing,  the 
two  gentlemen  returned ;  they  had 
seen  the  governor,  and  all  the  satisfac- 
tion they  could  get  frojn  him  was,  a 
promise  that  he  would  '  consider  of  it.' 
"  Ihe  whole  company,  (with  the 
exception  of  Stewart  and  Ballston,) 
started  to  visit  the  wounded  Godefoi. 

'^  A  few  minutes  after,  Warrington 
was  called  back  by  Stewajt,  and  strong- 
ly advised  not  to  proceed,  but  he  had 
determined ;  jumping  into  his  barouche 
he  ordered  the  coachman  to  hurry  for- 
ward and  overtake  his  companions, 
(who  were  walking ;)  this  he  was  una- 
ble to  do,  for,  by  the  time  he  was 
abreast  the  church  of  St.  Cruz,  the 
mob,  (that  was  momentarily  increas- 
ing and  becoming  more  ou:rageous,) 
made  several  attempts  to  drag  him  from 
the  carriage ;  the  driver  becam.e  alarm- 
ed, turned  back,  and  before  Warring- 
ton was  aware  of  it,  had  re-crossed  the 
small  bridge,  stopping  again  at  the 
ai)othecary's,  v.'here  he  here  rejoined 
Siewart  and  Ballston.  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes after,  the  mob  turned,  coming 
towards  them,  shouting  and  making  a 
great  noise  ;  they  could  distinctly  see 
Nichols,  Wilson,  and  Godefoi,  whom 
tiu'y  were  bringing  along  with  them, 
prisoners ;  to  escape  themselves  was 
now  the  orjly  resource  ;  Stewart  enter- 
ed the  house  of  a  Spanish  merchant, 
where  he  concealed  himself;  Warring- 
tun  and  Ballston,  a  house  occupied  by 
some  Persian  merchants,  who  put  them 
in  a  back  room.  They  had  scarcely 
entered  when  they  heard  the  Persees 
exclaim,  '  They  have  cut  poor  Wilson 
in  the  neck  and  have  murdered  him.' 
'Now,'  exclaimed  they,  'they  have 
stabbed  Nichols  in  the  back;'  and,  a 
moment  after,    'The    Erenchman  is 


down  ;  they  are  cutting  him  to  pieces, 
dragging  him  about  like  a  dog.' 

"  The  transaction  took  place  in  front 
of  Mons.  Guillot's  house,  (which  stood 
opposite  that  of  the  Persees,)  they  im- 
mediately attacked  it — Guillot  was  at 
the  window  ;  he  was  ftred  at  by  a  Ser- 
jeant of  the  Spanish  regulars,  from  the 
street,  and  either  killed  or  wounded  ; 
the  house  was  immediately  forced  and 
plundered,  Guillot  cut  to  pieces,  and 
his  body  dragged  about  the  streets. 
An  Armenian  gentleman,  Tvjr.  Baptist, 
who  had  long  been  a  resident,  and  was 
married  in  the  country  twenty  years 
before,  escaped  from  the  house  badly 
wounded. 

"  It  would  have  been  supposed  that 
the  massacre  of  these  innocent  men 
would  have  satisfied  the  savage  dispo- 
sition of  the  populace,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  innate  principle,  tiiat  thirst 
for  blood  and  rapine,  which  a  Luconian 
possesses  from  his  cradle,  was  roused 
and  guided  by  the  constitutional  cow- 
ardice they  draw  in  their  infancy  from 
the  breasts  of  their  mothers ;  they  rush- 
ed on  to  murder  the  defenceless,  and 
glut  their  ferocious  appetites  with  new 
scenes  of  horror  and  atrocity. 

"•  The  Persian  merchants  expecting 
an  attack  on  their  houses  to  follow  that 
of  Guillot's,  Warrinsrton  and  Ballston 
weie  obliged  to  descend  into  the  com- 
mon sewer,  where  they  remained,  in 
all  manner  of  filth,  till  night.  Thej/^ 
afterwards  escaped  in  a  close  carriage 
to  the  cit}^ 

''  Tiie  hotel  for  foreigners,  kept  by 
Bernard  Hanileman,  a  German,  who 
helfl  a  commission  as  lieutenant  in  the 
Spanish  marine,  was  next  attacked. 
The  mob,  which  had  greatly  increased, 
filled  the  street  on  which  it  fronted. 
Hantleman  went  to  the  door  in  ftill 
unifi)rm,  thinking  they  would  respect 
him  as  a  Spanish  oftlcer,  but  he  was 
deceived ;  they  cut  him  down,  left  hiin 
for  dead,  and  rushed  over  his  body  into 
the  house.  At  this  time,  Jbrtunately, 
there  were  only  four  gentlemen,  (of 
the  numerous  boarders.)  at  Iiome,  viz.  : 
Foulon,  Gautrin.  V  ose,  and  Dujjerat. 
\  ose  immediately  leapt  from  a  back 
window  into  the  yard  of  a  Spaniard, 
and  concealed  himself  under  a  plat- 
form, between  which  and  the  mud  be- 
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neath  it,  he  could  just  force  himself. 
Here  he  lay  till  niglit,  when,  disguised 
as  an  Indian,  he  entered  the  city, — 
Duperat  was  instantly  butchered  ;  his 
grey  hairs  could  not  excite  the  pity  of 
the  blood-hounds  of  M.-inilla ;  Foulon 
and  Gautrin  were  in  the  same  room, 
they  took  leave  of  each  other,  the  for- 
mer concealed  himself  under  the  bed, 
the  latter  covered  himself  with  a  mat. 
The  mob  ruslied  into  the  room,  dis- 
covered f'oidon,  and  killed  him  by  a 
thousand  wounds  ;  but  they  did  not 
perceive  Gautrin.  Shortly  after  they 
left  the  room,  and  again  return- 
ed, but  did  not  discover  him  ;  all  ex- 
cept one  villain  again  disappeared  ; 
this  fellow,  in  searching  for  any  thing 
that  might  be  left  behind  worth  taking, 
saw  Gautrin,  who  immediately,  being 
a  stout,  powerful  man,  knocked  him 
down,  though  not  before  he  had  given 
the  alarm;  the  mob  returned,  when 
with  his  fists  only,  this  gallant  French- 
man fought  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
receiving  at  every  step  dreadful  wounds 
from  the  pikes,  knives,  and  clubs  of 
the  assassins.  Just  as  he  cleared  the 
mob  that  were  close  in  pursuit,  sight 
failed,  when  he  was  seized  b}'  a  Span- 
ish police  officer,  who  tied  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  led  him  to  the  guard- 
house, where,  shameful  to  relate,  he 
Avas  put  in  irons  by  tlie  Spanish  offi- 
cers, and  the  soldiery  wished  to  finish 
the  work  but  too  dreadtiilly  commen- 
ced. He  demanded  a  confessor ;  while 
they  sent  out  for  one,  JMr.  Olere,  an 
officer  of  rank,  came  in,  and  humane- 
ly sent  him  to  the  hospital,  and  saved 
his  life  from  the  brutality  of  the  soldiers. 
Every  article  in  the  hotel  was  plun- 
dered or  destroyed  ;  even  the  horses, 
dogs,  and  other  animals  belonging  to, 
or  in  the  service  of  foreigners,  were 
cut  to  ])ieces  by  t'lese  brave  Luconians. 
"  A  simultaneous  attack  now  com- 
menced on  all  the  houses  where  foreign- 
ers were  known  to  reside.  The  house 
of  Monsieur  Pasquet  in  San  Gabriel's, 
was  immediately  forced.  Here  Mons. 
Debar  was  cut  to  pieces  ;  Pasquet  es- 
caped to  a  Spanish  house  adjoining, 
and  concealed  himsell'.  The  plunder 
of  this  house  was  immense,  of  which 
:;1 6,000  dollars  was  in  specie,  and  more 


than  that  amount  of  indigo  and  nan- 
keens was  thrown  into  the  river,  or 
burnt  in  the  streets. 

"  At  the  house  occupied  by  Messrs. 
Warrington,  Nichols,  and  Wilson,  they 
found  no  blood  to  shed,  the  servants, 
and  a  lad  belonging  to  the  Addison, 
had  escaped  to  adjoining  hou^s  :  so 
furious  were  they  at  this,  that  not  an 
article  did  they  leave  undestroyed ; 
even  the  ceiling  and  window-frames 
were  hacked  to  pieces.  Among  the 
papers  destroyed  in  this  house,  were 
the  registers  and  other  vouchers  of  the 
ships  Addison  and  Merope. 

"  Mr.  Dunsfeldt's  house  was  assail- 
ed about  2.  p.  M.  That  gentleman  un- 
fortunately invited  several  friends  to 
dine.  Some  of  them  were  in  the 
house,  together  with  several  French- 
men, who  had  left  an  adjoining  house 
and  entered  this  for  safety.  The  door 
of  this  house  was  very  strong,  and  re- 
sisted the  efforts  of  the  mob  three  hours. 
About  3  p.  M.  the  governor,  Don  Ma- 
riano Fernandez  Folgueras  JManandez 
de  Godan  Fernandez  del  Reguero  Va- 
lea  Flora,  knight  of  several  orders,  &:c. 
&c.  &c.  (I  write  his  name  at  large,  to 
assist,  as  far  as  lays  in  my  power,  in 
handing  it  down  to  the  infamy  he  de- 
serves,) arrived,  with  a  guard  of  infan- 
try, besides  his  usual  body  guard  of 
cavalry,  in  front  of  this  house  ;  he 
begged  the  populace  to  desist  and  re- 
tire to  their  homes  ;  but  he  was  hooted 
at,  and  some  of  the  mob  even  threat- 
ened him  with  their  pikes.  When,  in- 
stead of  ordering  his  troops  to  disperse 
the  assailants,  which  one  dischai-ge  of 
small  arms  would  have  done  effectual- 
ly, he  sneaked  off,  leaving  the  imfortu- 
nate  gentlemen  to  their  fates. — This 
pusillanimous  conduct  of  the  old  wretch 
can  neither  be  excused  nor  palliated  in 
the  least  point,  as  it  is  a  notorious  fact, 
that  at  this  time  there  were  from  4  to 
5000  regular  troops  quartered  within  a 
few  furlongs  distance,  that  might  have 
been  brought  forward  to  his  assistance  in 
fifteen  minutes,  and  yet  it  was  near  two 
hours  after  this  before  the  mob  were  en- 
abled to  force  the  door  with  large  pie- 
ces of  timber,  brought  from  some  dis- 
tance for  the  purpose.  Every  person 
in  the  house  was  immediately  massa- 
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cred  ;  their  bodies,  cut  and  mangled  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  distinguish- 
ed, were  thrown  from  the  windows, 
and  dragged  througli  the  streets,  the 
mob  piercing  and  jumping  upon  them 
till  they  lost  all  appearance  of  their 
ever  having  been  human  beings.  The 
head  of  Shaftalitzky  was  cut  off  and 
kicked  about  the  street.  In  this  house, 
A.  Shaffalitzky,  T.  Dunsfeldt,  Mons. 
Estoup,  Mons.  Amaud,  Mons.  Martin, 
and  Justin,  a  French  lad,  belonging  to 
V.  Alexandre,  and  a  French  cook,  Jo- 
seph, were  murdered. 

"  The  house  of  the  Russian  consul 
general,  P.  Dobell,  Esq.  was  attacked 
at  1  p.  ai.  by  a  detachment  of  the  mob 
from  Escalta,  after  the  butchery  of 
Nichols  and  Co,  Fortunately,  the 
consul  and  his  family  were  at  Macoa, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  James  Ben- 
nett :  at  this  house  I  resided.  Several 
of  the  police  officers  of  this  pueblo 
(San  Miguel)  came  to  the  door  and 
advised  Mr.  B.  to  open  it,  promising  to 
protect  him ;  this  was  accordingly 
done ;  the  mob  rushed  in  with  the  offi- 
cers, but  from  the  room  we  were  in 
they  succeeded  for  a  short  time  in 
keeping  them,  but  from  time  to  time 
several  of  them  entered.  The  officers 
rallied  round  Bennett,  and  I  was  driven 
from  the  windows  of  the  second  story, 
at  the  point  of  their  knives  ;  from  the 
yard  I  had  immediately  to  swim  the 
river,  amid  a  shower  of  stones  and 
clubs.  Landing  at  the  gate  of  a  large 
distillery  on  the  opposite  side,  which 
was  shut,  I  had  to  scale  a  wall  15  or  l6 
feet  high  ;  no  sooner  had  I  shown  my- 
self on  the  top  of  which,  than  I  was  at- 
tacked by  the  workmen  of  the  distille- 
ry, and  knocked  off  the  wall  by  clubs, 
fell  into  the  yard,  and  was  made  pris- 
oner. Previous  to  the  opening  of  the 
door  to  the  mob,  Mr.  B.  and  myself 
had  stripped  to  our  flannels,  to  swim 
the  river,  intending  to  ask  the  advice 
of  an  Armenian  merchant,  who  lived 
on  the  opposite  bank  :  but  altering  our 
minds,  I  had  no  opportunity  to  dress 
myself,  and  consequently  had  only  a 
flannel  shirt  on  when  taken.  My  arms 
were  lashed  behind  me  with  cords 
drawn  so  tight  as  to  completely  stop 
fhe  circulation  of  the  blood,  snd  soon 


became  excessively  painful.  They 
now  put  me  into  a  canoe,  and  re-cross- 
ed the  river.  As  I  passed  the  house, 
I  saw  my  property  had  been  thrown 
from  the  windows,  and  what  the  mob 
could  not  carry  away  lay  in  a  pile  in 
the  street,  together  with  the  poor  major- 
domo  of  the  house,  (whom  the  assas- 
sins had  also  driven  from  the  windows 
of  the  second  story  ;)  he  had  broke  both 
legs  in  the  fall. 

"  The  foreman  of  the  distillery  had 
prevented  my  immediate  massacre 
when  I  was  taken  ;  he  continued  witli 
me  during  the  time  I  was  dragged 
through  the  streets  of  St.  Miguel,  and 
preserved  m}^  life,  although  he  could 
not  prevent  several  heavy  blows,  or  the 
heaping  of  mud  and  dirt  on  my  head. 
At  the  bamboo  hut  of  the  Gobernardo 
Cillo  of  the  Pueblo,  to  which  they  con- 
ducted me,  I  found  Mr.  Bennett,  who 
had  been  carried  there  before  me ;  we 
were  both  immediately  put  in  the 
stocks,  in  company  with  an  Indian  ar- 
rested for  robbery.  The  villains  soon 
began  to  conclude  on  the  mode  of  tak- 
ing our  lives,  which  they  were  not  long 
in  settUng.  At  this  critical  moment 
B.  with  great  presence  of  mind,  ex- 
claimed— '  We  are  Catholics  ;  kill  us 
without  a  confessor,  and  the  whole  of 
you  will  die  before  morning.'  Super- 
stition induced  them  to  believe  this, 
and  for  a  time  saved  us  from  violence. 
Diu-ing  the  whole  time,  till  late  in  the 
evening,  the  mob  continued  m  front  of 
the  house,  demanding  us  of  the  police 
officer.  Pvlany  of  the  assassins  entered 
and  sat  round  us ;  we  expected  every 
moment  some  of  these  v/ould  plunge 
their  knives  in  our  bosoms,  or  that  the 
crowd  would  force  the  house,  and  noth- 
ing short  of  the  interference  of  Divine 
Power  prevented  it. 

"  Between  4  and  5  p.  m.  we  were 
terribly  alarmed  by  the  shouts  of  the 
mob,  and  the  cries  of  Marta,  Marta. 
together  with  groans  and  the  sounds  of 
heavy  blows.  A  moment  after  Mons- 
D'Arbell  was  brought  into  the  house, 
mangled  and  cut  in  the  most  shocking 
manner,  covered  with  blood,  and  dis- 
figured with  wounds  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  prevent  my  recognizing  him  for  a 
number  of  hours.     A  lew  minutes  ^hox 
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a  poor  Lascar,  belonging  to  the  JMe- 
rope,  was  brought  in,  dreadfully  bi'uis- 
ed,  but  not  cut. 

"  About  dusk  a  guard  came  from 
the  city  to  convey  Mr.  Bennett  to  a 
place  of  safety,  by  orders  of  the  gover- 
nor ;  but  he  nobly  refused  to  go,  un- 
less they  took  all  of  us ;  and  the  guard 
returned.  He  was  taken  from  the 
stocks,  and  soon  after  taken  from  the 
house,  under  pretence  of  visiting  a  sick 
person,  but  in  fact  to  be  killed  on  the 
dead  body  of  a  woman  who  had  just 
expired.  A  serjeant  of  the  regular 
troops  saved  his  life  by  advising  the 
people  to  take  him  to  a  house  where  a 
person  lay  at  the  point  of  death,  and 
oblige  him  to  cure  her.  The  woman 
was  quite  cold  at  the  time  he  began, 
but,  by  dint  of  exertion,  he  preserved 
her  life.  During  this  time  the  villains 
sat  round  the  bed,  with  their  knives 
ready  to  plunge  in  his  breast  the  mo- 
ment she  expired.  Finding  her  get- 
ting better,  they  agreed  to  go  back  to 
where  we  were  confined,  murder  us, 
and  retire  to  their  homes,  as  night  was 
far  advanced.  B's  presence  of  mind 
again  saved  us  ;  '  Touch  one  of  those 
persons,'  said  he,  '  and  this  woman 
dies.' 

"  My  own  situation  was  extremely 
unpleasant,  especially  after  Bennett 
left  the  house.  I  supposed  he  was 
murdered,  and  the  men  who  surround- 
ed me,  using  every  method,  short  of 
taking  my  life,  to  distress  me.  '  Should 
you  recollect  my  face,  (said  one  of 
them  to  me,)  so  as  to  inform  against 
me  in  case  we  should  spare  your  life  ?' 
'  Prepare  for  confession,  (said  another,) 
you  have  half  an  hour  only  to  live.' 
These,  and  many  other  remarks  and 
questions  of  a  like  tendency,  served 
not  a  little  to  aggravate  my  sufferings, 
saying  nothing  of  lying  nearly  naked, 
under  an  open  window,  through  which 
a  cold  drizzling  rain  beat  in  on  me,  as 
I  lay  on  the  open  bamboo  floor  of  the 
hut,  for  10  or  11  hours. 

"  About  midnight  I  was  gi-eatly  re- 
lieved by  an  old  washer-woman,  whom 
I  employed  the  first  time  I  visited  Ma- 


nilla. She  came  with  her  whole  fami- 
ly to  see  me,  bringing  a  suit  of  clothes 
belonging  to  one  of  the  murdered 
Frenchmen,  and  soon  after  sent  me  a 
cup  of  warm  chocolate. — At  1  a.  m.  I 
was  taken  from  the  stocks,  and  allow- 
ed to  lie  down  in  a  more  comfortable 
apartment ;  and  at  8  A.  m.  Bennett,  to 
my  great  joy,  was  brought  back.  The 
Serjeant  was  still  with  him. 

"  We  were  shortly  after  put  in  boats, 
and  conveyed  to  Santa  Cruz,  and  pla- 
ced in  the  house  of  the  corregidor, — 
The  populace  were  sadly  disappointed 
in  missing  their  expected  prey  ;  they 
had  assembled  in  great  numbers,  filling 
the  streets  they  expected  us  to  pass, 
from  St.  JMiguel's  through  the  towns  of 
Caipo  and  Santa  Cruz.  By  going 
down  the  river  we  avoided  what  would 
have  been  inevitable — the  fate  of  our 
companions. 

''  About  half  past  1 1  A.  m.  we  re- 
ceived accounts  that  the  mob  were 
murdering  and  plundering  the  Chinese 
merchants  in  the  Escalta ;  there  short- 
ly after  appeared  a  great  deal  of  confu- 
sion among  the  white  Spaniards,  who, 
with  their  families  were  getting  inside 
the  city  as  fast  as  possible. 

'•  The  following  evening,  D'Arbell 
and  our  wounded  friends  were  removed 
mto  the  hospital,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  1 1  th  we  were  conducted,  to  our 
great  satisfaction,  inside  the  walls,  and 
placed  in  the  fortress  of  Santiago  for 
safety  ;  where  we  found  20  or  30  la- 
dies and  gentlemen,  French,  English, 
Americans,  &c.  Our  arrival  afforded 
great  pleasure,  as  I  had  been  two  days 
on  the  dead  list,  and  Mr.  Bennett's  fate 
was  also  a  mystery." 

A  list  of  the  murdered  is  added  ;  it 
includes  Capt.  Nichols  of  the  Merope, 
and  ten  English  seamen  ;  Godefoi,  the 
naturalist,  sent  out  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment, and  several  French  captains 
of  vessels,  &c. ;  two  Danish  merchants, 
six  Europeans,  unknown,  three  Span- 
iards, killed  by  mistake  of  the  mob, 
and  from  80  to  100  Chinese.  The 
bodies  were  carried  to  the  sea-shore, 
and  buried  in  a  heap. 
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Bene  qui  coenat,  bene  vivit — lucet — eamus 

Quo  ducit  gula — piscemur — venemur. 

Horace,  Epist.  6.  lib. 


"ORAISED  forever  be  thy  obstinate 
virtue,  merry  old  England:  for,  to 
this   hour    hast  thou    magnanimously 
contemned    the    vanities  of   cookery. 
No,  the  specious  miracles   of  Italian 
science,  the  bedizening   of   Monsiem* 
Very's   coquinarial  millinery,  has   no 
charms  for  thy  downright  simplicity  of 
stomach.     Thou   hast  set  thine  honest 
face  against  the  proselytism  of  beef  and 
mutton  into  ragouts,  soups   and  other 
mysterious  disguises  ;  and  vvouldst  hold 
no  communion  with  the  rash  inventors 
of  metaphysical  dishes,  and  their  disci- 
ples.     Honest,  unsophisticated   food, 
such  as  his  father  throve  upon,   will 
John   Bull  stand  up   for,  to   his   last 
breath.     Next  to  the  glories  of  roast 
and  boiled,  I  prize  the  culinary  history 
of  my  native  country.     The  Romans, 
when  they  came  over  to  look  for  pearls, 
found  us  in  possession  of  choice   beef 
and  mutton  "  multus   numerus   peco- 
ris,"   is  the  expression  of  Caesar  ;  and 
I  may  as  well  add  here,  the  testimony 
of  another  foreigner — Voltaire,    who 
thus   historically  speaks  of  us  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  : — 

De  leurs  troupeaux  feconds,  leurs  plaines 
sont  couvertes.  Henriade. 

All  that  the  Romans  could  do,  could 
not  induce  om-  ancestors  to  look  straight 
at  one  of  their  cooks.  Roasting  and 
boiling  required  no  great  clerkship  to 
understand  them.  We  were  not  very 
choice  ;  but  we  fed  copiously  and  sat- 
isfactorily, and  cared  for  no  man.  It 
was  no  uncommon  thing,  in  those  days, 
for  a  young  princess  to  take  her  turn  at 
the  spit ;  and  a  commander-in-chief 
was  not  ashamed  to  exchange  his  trun- 
cheon for  a  basting  ladle.  Who  would 
not  envy  them  the  natural  beauties  of 
their  unpremeditated  dishes  ?  what 
palate  would  not  long  to  snatch  a  taste 
of  the  rude  energj-  of  their  extempore 
dumphngs?  In  these  primitive  times. 


two  meals   was  the  order  of  the  day ; 
but  every  man   brought  to  the  table  a 
full-grown  appetite.     There  was  then 
no  hypocritical  earnestness  in  the  coun- 
tenance and  action  of  a  guest,  to  justify 
the  praises  of  the  viands ;  no  fraudu- 
lent concealment  of  the  morsel  of  which 
the  world  seem   to  have  legitimately 
disposed.      The  sincerest    interest   in 
the  business  in  hand,  pervaded  the  in- 
dustrious circle  ;  and  till  repletion  gave 
the  alarm,   never  did  hands   or  jaws 
"give  o'^r  their  functions."      Eating 
was  then  the  most   impoitant   concern 
of  life.     Nothing  in  the  way  of  politics 
or  morals  (as  has  since  been  the  case) 
could  be  effected  without  a  feast.     A 
treaty  of  peace,  or  adjustment  of  a  vil- 
lage quarrel, — a  marriage,  or  a  cam- 
paign, was  not  undertaken,  as  in  the 
Roman  times,  without  a  savoury  sac- 
rifice,  proportioned    to  the  occasion. 
Ca?sar  observes,  that    neither    hares, 
hens,  nor  geese,  were  used  at  the  tables 
of  the  Britons.    The  Druids,  in  exclud- 
ing  these   articles   from  consumption, 
did  no  great  violence  to  the  taste  of  the 
people.      Their   preference  was  fixed 
upon  beef;    and    that  national    dish, 
whose  pedigree  has  been  calumniously 
dated  from  Henry  VHI.'s  time,*  owes 
its  birth  to  the  free  and  early  adoption 
of  the  Britons.     After  the  extinction  of 
the  Diuidical  superstition,  the  prejudice 
against  poultry  continued ;  and  it  was 
in  vain  that  the  example  of  the  Ro- 
mans recommended  to  us  the  use  of  the 
cuckoo  and   the  peacock, — the  latter 
being  but  recently  brought  under  the 
attention  of  that  people,  at  a  feast  giv- 
en by  Hortensius  the  orator,  to  the  cler- 
gy of  Rome.    The  Saxons,  with  a  judg- 
ment worthy  of  their  high  character, 
concurred  in,  and  even  improved  upon 
the  British  choice.  They  broke  through 
the   efleminate   practice   of  parcelling 
out  limbs   and  steaks :  and  setting  at 
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nought  the  dictates  of  an  llhberal  dis- 
cretion, they  made  the  table  groan,  not 
with  tiie  dlyecti  membra  of  an  ox,  but 
tlie  might}"  length  and  breadth  of  that 
noblest  of  quadrupeds,  "  one  entire  and 
perfect."     The  Danes  are  said  to  have 
communicated  to  us  the  ait  of  gorman- 
dizing.    I  do  not  think  tliis  assertion 
has  been  well  considered  ;  the  only  ad- 
vantage wliich  I  can  find  they  hail  over 
the  natives  was.  that  their  bill  of  fare 
included  horse  flesh.      The  conqueror, 
owing  to  the  decided  and  well-directed 
eflbrts  of  the   royal  purveyors,   was  a 
ver}'   corpulent   man.      The    circiun- 
stance  is  authentically  known  to  us,  in 
consequence  of  its  having  been   made 
the  subject  of  an  unlucky  joke  by  the 
King  of  France.      William   kept  his 
bed  for  some  days,  and  was  informed, 
that  Philip  had  inquired  if  he  was  not 
yet  delivered  of  his  great  belly.     The 
angry  monarch  vowed  that  ten  thous- 
and lances,  instead  of  the  usual  tapers, 
should  attend  his  churching   at  Notre 
Dame  5  and  he  made  good  the  pledge 
conveyed  in  this  metaphorical  threat. 
The  return  of  the  great  religious  festi- 
val was  celebrated  chiefly  by  feasting. 
Great  piety,  and  a  love  of  eating,  were 
by   no   means  incompatible  things. — 
Christmas  was  a  period  the  most   fa- 
vourable to  the  indulgence  of  the  one 
and  the  other  ;    and  it  was  no  imcom- 
nion  thing  for  a   very  devout  man  to 
die  of  a  surfeit.      Easter  was  not  such 
a  time  for  gormandizing  :    the   good 
folks,  however,   insinuated  good  cheer 
into  that  festival  :  and  it  was  generally 
acknowledged,  that  the  only  sure  way 
a  man  had  to    acknowledge   that  he 
was  no  iew,  was  to   pay  his   hearty 
respects  to  a  gammon  of  bacon.     We 
are  told  of  a  feast,   at  a  gi'eat  castle, 
that  happened  in  those  times,  which 
lasted  from  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon to  midnight ;  and  to  the  luxuries 
of  which,  six  remote  cities  of  the  East 
contributed    their    choicest    products. 
This  was  a  time  of  innovation  on  the 
simple  and  substantial  niitional  meal. — 
Henry  II.,  I  am  afraid,  was  partial  to 
tlie  ccena  diibin,  which  nature  and  mo- 
rality alike  condemn. — ile  vindicated 
his  lineage  by  hiis  fondiiess  for  cranes  : 


during  his  expedition  to  Ireland  he  as- 
tonished the  natives  of  that  country,  by 
the  number  and  variety  of  his  dishes, — 
the  titles  of  some  of  which  only  have 
reached  us,  such  as   karurapie,  delle- 
grout,  &c.   Indeed,  William  of  Malmes- 
bury    marks   his  sense    of  the   grow- 
ing luxury  of  the  times,  in  terms  of  the 
most   justifiable    wrath.     Richard  II. 
was  a  monarch  of  very  liberal  notions 
upon  the  subject  of  eating :  not  a  man 
less  than  10,000  a-day  called  for  meat 
at  the  kitchen  of  the  royal  household. 
The    Earl  of  Lancaster   distinguished 
himself  amongst    the   nobles,   by  the 
most  honourable  profuseness.     He  de- 
voted about  100,000/.  a  year,  modern 
currency,  to  the  manly  expenditure  of 
his  table.      Edward   III.  ridiculously 
enough,  thought  to  lower  the   average 
of  consumption,  by  the  enactment   of 
sumptuary  laws  ;  the  first  violater  of 
them  was  his  own  son,  Lionel  of  Clar- 
ence.    The  marriage   of  this    prince 
was    celebrated    by    thirty    exquisite 
courses  ;  and  the  fragments  of  the  wed- 
ding feast  fed  no  less  than  1000   very 
hungry  people.      In  this  reign   it  was 
that  the   Earl   of  Warwick  (Neville), 
one  of  the  greatest  fathers  of  eating 
that  England  has  seen,  rendered  him- 
self so  beloved  by  the  people,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  grand  scale  of  his  enter- 
tainments.    Stow  mentions  that  when- 
ever he  came  to  London,  he  kept  such 
a  house,  that  six  oxen  at  a  breakfast 
was  considered  very  moderate  indeed  ! 
It  was  usual   for  the  great   barons   of 
those  days  to  feast  their  retainers  in  the 
halls  of  their  castles.       Nor  should  we 
insult  the  memory  of  our  ancestors,  by 
supposing  that    their    entertainments, 
like  those  of  the  Romans,  were  mere 
titular  leasts,  where  a  man  was  expect- 
ed to  eat  and  drink  a  good  deal  less 
than  he  spoke  and  listened.    They  did 
not  esteem  it  of  so  much  importance  to 
inquire,  with  whom,  as  upon  what,  they 
had  dined ;  and  never  made  the  ridi- 
culous mistake  of  calling  for  a  cata- 
logue of  guests  instead  of  a  bill  of  fare. 
Such  an  officer  as  an  Anngnosten*  was 
never  heard  of  in  England.     The  usual 
tv/o  meals   a  day  were   now  split  into 
four,  and  the  latter  escaping  under  the 


*  His  fiujctioa  ts  fully  explained  '\i\  a  note  to  the  life  of  Atticus  in  Cornelius  Nepos. 
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gentle  title  of  a  livery.      An  unhajipy 
love  of  variety  (as  great  an  enemy  as 
disease  to  the  ability  of  the  stomach) 
then  gathered  force.      The  Archbish- 
op of  York,  at  his   installation   feast, 
left  to  his  guests  the  range  of  104  oxen, 
1000  sheep,  2000  pigs,  and  a  due  pro- 
portion of  other  constitutional  commo- 
dities.    The  day  might   have  lived  in 
our  admiration,  but  lor  an  unlucky  ap- 
pendix   of    104   peacocks,     and  400 
swans.      But,  oh,  the  revolutions  of 
tastes !  The  ordinary  breakiast  of  an 
earl  and  his  lady,  we"  are  told,  in  those 
days,  consisted   of  bread,  meat,  (salt- 
fish  on  days  of  e.bstinence),  beer,  and 
wine!   You   might  offer  any  sum  for  a 
lady   subject  to   the  vapours,  without 
the' least   risk  of  losing  your   money. 
The  more  ambitious  part  of  the  nobili- 
ty permitted  the  introduction  of  fanci- 
fully-manufactured pastry  at  their  din- 
ners.    The  most  venerable  characters 
in  paste  were  sacrificed  without  mercy ; 
sex  or  age  was  not  spared ;  and  one 
common  death  awaited  a  demon   and 
an  angel.      The  accession   of  Henry 
VIII.  ought  to  be  marked  in  white  by 
all  the  lovers  of  good-eating.      It  was 
in  his  reign  that  the  policy  of  suppres- 
sing the  system  of  purveying  began  to 
shov/  itself  in  the  glowing  and  pathetic 
sirloin,  that  rendered  us  the  envy  of  all 
our  neighbours.     The  fear  of  the  pur- 
veyor, it  would  seem,   caused  the  re- 
markable neglect  of  ox-breeding,  in  the 
early  part  of  our  history.     In  a  remon- 
strance to  Edward  I.  by  the  barons, 
clergy,  and  commons  of  the  great  hard- 
ships imposed  upon  them  by  aids,  tal- 
lages, and  contributions  of  provisions, 
the  necessity  of  supplying  salt    beef 
seems  to  go  nearest  to  their  hearts.    In 
Henry  II. 's  time  an  ox  was  worth  but 
three  sheep  ;  before  that,  it  was  never 
valued  at  more  than  six.      The  extinc- 
tion of  the  race  of  purveyors  allowed 
the  greatest  attention  to  the  feeding  of 
the  ox  ;  and  consequently,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  the  ox,  on  the  average, 
was  worth  fifteen  sheep.     Families  of 
distinction  lived  chiefly  on   salt-meat 
and  fish  during  winter,  with  which  tiiey 
consumed  inordinate  quantities  of  mus- 
tard.    Happily  the  rage  for  cooks  had 
not  been   introduced.      The   Earl   of 
Northumberland,   as  appears  by  his 


household  book,  employed  but  two 
cooks,  for  a  retinue  of  200  persons. 
Fowl,  which  had  been  forbidden  to 
any  under  the  class  of  lords,  did  not 
form  a  frequent  dish  even  at  their  ta- 
bles ;  although  the  list  of  pouUry,  as 
well  as  othei-'dinner  articles,  was  sig- 
nally increased  in  this  reign,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  authority  of  tlie  follow- 
ing verse  : — 

Turkeys,  carps,  pickerel,  and  beer, 

Were  brought  into  England,  all  in  one  year. 

In  consequence  of  a  temporary  fam- 
ine about  this  period,    the    common 
council  of  London,  by  a  formal  order, 
confined  the  Lord  Mayor  to  seven  dish- 
es a-dav,   and    prohibited   the  use  of 
cranes  and  bustards,   under  a  penalty. 
The  English  found  out  the  use  of  a  va- 
riety of  roots   in  tiiis  reign.       Queen 
Catharine  used  to  send  to  Flanders  for 
a  sallad,  but  now  it  could  be  had  for  a 
song  in  London.     The  histories  of  this 
time  teem  with  complaints  of  the  lux- 
ury of  the  clergy.     Indeed  we  owe  it 
to    the   profession   to  state,  that  they 
have  been,  at  all  times,  the  most  lib- 
eral patrons  of  good   eating.      What- 
ever they  might  say  in   theory,  they 
certainly  admitted,   by  their  practice, 
the  truth  of  the  ancient  maxim,  that 
a  perfectly  wise  man  should  be  as  ex- 
pert in  the  use  of  pleasures,  as  in  the 
discharge  of  any  of  his  duties  :   "  Cui 
cor  sapiat,  ei  quoque  sapiat  palatus  :" 
a  sentiment  no  where  more  openly  ac- 
knowledged than  at  the  Inns  of  Court. 
Elizabeth,   in  the  magnificence  of  her 
soul,  encouraged  the  spirit  of  feasting. 
She  was  a  mortal  enemy  to  fasting,  as 
appears  from  the  curious  preambles  to 
some  of  her  acts. — Hollinshed  marks 
the  rise  of  the  taste  tor  corrupt  cookery 
in  his  time,   by  a  complaint,  that  the 
nobility   began  to  employ  "  musical- 
headed  Frenchmen."      James  I.   was 
no  great  friend  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table.      The   country    gentlemen   did 
themselves  honour,  meantime,  by  their 
virtuous  fidelity    to  the    traditions   of 
their  fathers  ;  for  we  find  a  member  of 
Parliament,  of  that  time,  declaring  that 
a  justice  of  peace,  in  his  day,  was  a 
sort  of  animal,  which  for  half  a  dozen 
chickens,  would  dispense  with  a  dozen 
penal  laws.      The  great  national  spirit 
of  eating  was   asleep  in  the  reign  ©1 
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Cromwell;  and  after  the  Restoration, 
when  it  began  to  peep  forth  occasion- 
ally at  a  wedding,  a  baptism,  or  a 
wake,  the  imprudent  monarch  pursued 
it  by  penal  statutes.  The  last  centu- 
ry, wliich  may  be  called  the  dark  age 
of  eating,  is  eminently  relieved  by  the 
circumstance  of  six  Lord  Mayors  of 
London  dying  in  office,  in  the  interval 
of  30  years. 

Where  is  there  a  nation,  then,  that 
can  exhibit  such  a  spotless  shield  as 
England  ?  Greece  and  Rome  affected 
poverty  and  frugality,  forsooth.  Milo, 
and  some  think  Epicurus,  saved  the 
credit  of  the  former.  There  were 
some  redeeming  characters  also  a- 
mongst  the  Romans.  With  what  ex- 
quisite glee  does  Horace  chuckle  over 
his  sleek  and  portly  person  ;  and  he 
positively  tells  us  that  no  one  could  es- 
cape him  during  his  fasting  moments. 
"  Impransus  non  qui  civem  dignosce- 
ret  hoste.''  But  the  Emperor  Vitellius, 
in  my  fancy,  was  worth  all  that  sat 
on  the  same  throne  before  and  after 
him.  His  brain  was  not  tm'ned  with 
sauces  ;  it  was  all  glorious  substantial 
eating  with  him.  Seven  millions  Brit- 
ish, ^^er  annum,  was  his  rate  of  expen- 
diture. What  a  reign  for  the  gastrono- 
mic department  '  What  a  time  of  sat- 
urnalia for  the  masticators  and  their  de- 
pendences !  The  oldest  people  in  the 
world,  the  Chinese,  are  the  greatest 
flesh  eaters,  and  do  honour  to  their 


meritorious  citizens  chiefly  by  cram- 
ming them.  The  practice  of  sacrific- 
ing animals  to  the  gods.proceeded  from 
the  experience  which  men  had  of  the 
appeasing  properties  of  a  dinner.  The 
English  is  the  only  nation  which  has 
kept  off  cookery  and  despotism.  Our 
libertios  and  our  dishes  are  placed  on  a 
permanent  basis  :  they  mutually  pre- 
serve each  other,  and  are  allied  in  the 
superstitious  regard  of  the  worshipful 
people  of  England.  Perhaps  it  is  this 
prejudice  that  the  legislature  means  to 
compliment,  by  the  custom  of  making 
laws  only  after  dinner.  Among  the 
Romans,  the  circumstance  of  eating 
salt  together  bound  strangers  to  each 
other.  Jn  England,  a  dinner  has  al- 
most a  sacramental  obligation.  The 
policy  of  English  monarchs  has  con- 
tinued the  coronation  feast  for  wise 
purposes.  I  have  heard  a  friend  boast, 
that  the  late  venison  feast  at  Westmin- 
ster hall,  would  have  inoculated  the  se- 
verest republican  with  loyalty  toGeorge 
IV.  Happy  England  !  secure  alike 
from  hunger  and  from  slavery  ;  may 
the  spirit  of  Eating,  and  of  freedom 
never  forsake  thy  sons  !  May  glory  in 
arts  and  arms  be  theirs — an  uncorrupt- 
ed  taste — keen  appetite,  and  the  huge 
sirloin,  in  which  they  may 

With  desperate  knife 
The  deep  incision  make,  and  talk  the  while 
Of  England's  glory  ne'er  to  be  defaced. 
While  hence  they  borrow  vigour. 


(Literary  Gazette,  Sept.) 
VOYAGES    IX    THE    NORTHERN    PACIFIC,    &C.    &C. 


CHAP.  v. 

The  Columbia  fakes  in  a  cargo  for  (he  Rus- 
sians at  'Vorfolk  Sound. — Russian  Settlers 
for  the  Sandwich  Islands. — Jirrival  at 
Columbia  River. — Sail  for  Owyhee. — 
Trade  icith  the  J\'atires. — Russian  settlers 
on  Owyhee. — Sail  for  Canton. — Return  to 
ColumbiaRiver — Arrival  atKorfolkSound. 

TTWAVING  returned  to  Columbia 
•*•  *-  from  Monterey,  we  speedil}'  dis- 
charged our  cargo,  and  took  on  board 
a  fresh  one  for  Norfolk  Sound.  The 
1 6th  of  September,  having  completed 
our  wood  and  water,  we  sailed  for  that 
place.  On  anchoring  in  Norfolk  Sound 
we  found  four  American  vessels  lying 
there,  from  whom  we  learnt  that  the 


war  with  America  was  at  an  end.  One 
of  these,  the  Pedlar,  was  seized  by  the 
Russians  for  selling  powder  to  the  na- 
tives in  the  Sound,  but  was  given  up 
before  we  sailed,  (after  several  attempts 
to  get  out,)  on  the  17th  of  October, 
1815.  The  ship  Isabella  sailed  at  the 
same  time,  with  Dr.  Shef  ham,  a  Rus- 
sian, and  some  settlers  for  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  ;  it  being  their  intention 
to  obtain  footing  there,  as  they  had 
done  on  the  coast  of  New  Albion,  the 
N.  W.  coast  of  America,  of  the  whole 
of  which  I  am  of  opinion  the  Russians 
will  possess  themselves  in  time. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  we  again 
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entered  the  river  Columbia,  and  sent 
the  furs  on  shore  to  be  re  packed.  In 
November,  nine  bark  canoes  arrived 
with  furs  from  the  interior ;  on  the 
10th  we  received  our  cargo  on  board 
with  stores,  &c.  and  on  the  13th,  made 
sail  for  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Nothing 
remaikable  occurred  on  our  passage, 
and  on  the  10th  of  December  we  made 
the  island  of  OwN'hee  ;  the  ship  was 
surrounded  with  canoes  filled  with  arti- 
cles of  trade.  On  the  12th  we  came 
too  off  the  village  of  Tyroa,  half  a  mile 
from  the  Morai  on  the  point.  Found 
the  American  ship  Milwood  here,  pur- 
chasing sandal  wood  at  the  rate  of  7 
dollars  for  ISSlbs.  The  King,  Ta- 
meahmeah,  came  on  board  with  the 
gentlemen  we  left  last  year,  who  had 
been  well  treated  by  the  natives  and 
wanted  for  nothing.  On  their  first 
landing,  the  King  had  houses  built  for 
them,  and  gave  them  servants  to  attend 
on  them.  His  Majesty  and  the  Queens 
were  rejoiced  to  see  their  old  friend, 
Captain  Jennings,  and  after  taking  a 
good  proportion  of  wine  they  went  on 
shore  together.  The  Prince  Reoreo 
and  his  step-sister  Maroo  also  visited 
the  vessel ;  the  Prince  was  accompa- 
nied by  one  of  the  chief  priests ;  he 
was  highl}^  tatooed,  and  would  not  go 
under  deck  for  fear  the  sailors  or  na- 
tives would  walk  above  him.  Being 
the  greatest  man  on  the  island,  no  per- 
son was  allowed  to  put  even  a  hand 
above  his  head  on  pain  of  death.  His 
sister  was  not  so  ceremonious,  but  came 
below  and  took  her  wine  with  me,  and 
pressed  me  very  much  to  remain  on 
Owyhee. 

The  Russians  had  arrived  and  were 
on  shore.  Dr.  Shef ham  assured  the 
King  that  he  merely  came  to  collect 
plants  and  see  what  the  Islands  produ- 
ced. During  our  whole  stay,  our 
decks  were  continually  crowded  with 
natives.  We  shipped  a  large  quantity 
of  island  rope,  which  makes  excellent 
running  rigging ;  and  the  people  were 
employed  killing  and  salting  pork  ;  the 
King,  Queens,  Prince  and  Princess 
coming  on  board  daily  and  remaining 
until  evening.  Wanting  to  overhaul 
the  rigging  and  caulk  the  ship,  we  de- 
termined to  nm  down  to  Woahoo, 
where  there  is  a  fine   close  harbour. 


We  acquainted  the  King  with  our  in- 
tentions, and  he  sent  one  of  his  hika- 
nees   or   confidential  men   on    board, 
named  Kenopoo,  to  accompany  us  and 
see  that  we  should  get  what  we   want- 
ed.     On   the  l6th  of  December   we 
took  leave  of  Tameahmeah,  and  with 
the  ship  full  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, made  sail  for  Woahoo,  passed 
the  islands  of  Tahoorooa,  Raini,   and 
JMorokoi,  and  on  the  1 8th   arrived   at 
Woahoo.     We  were   boarded   outside 
b}^  John  Young,  a  white  man,  who  had 
lived  on   these  islands  upwards  of  33 
years :  he   piloted  us  into  the  harbour 
and  we  moored  close  to    the   shore, 
where  thousands  of  the  natives  were 
collected,   and  soon  crowded  us.     Mr. 
Manning,  a  Spaniard,  and  Mr.  Harr- 
bottle,  an  Englishman,  who  had  been 
on  the  island  for  many  years,  came  on 
board,  as  did  also  a  number  of  respect- 
able white  men.     This  being  Sunday 
we  gave  the   people  liberty  to  go  on 
shore ;  one   of  the  men,  who  left  the 
Forester  at  Owyhee,  came  back  with 
them,  and  remained.     Next  morning 
at  sunrise  we   fired  two  muskets  and 
sent  the  women  out  of  the  ship,  and  at 
sunset  did  the  same  as  a  signal  for  them 
to  come  on  board ;  this  practice  we 
continued,  and  by  that  means  kept  the 
ship  clear  of  natives.     By  the  29th  of 
December  we  had  completed  repairing 
the  rigging,  caulked  and  painted  the 
ship  inside  and  out,  and  salted  a  quan- 
tity of  pork  ;  we  then  left  these  friend- 
ly people,  and  made  sail  towards  Mooi, 
another  of  the  group.     1st  of  January, 
1816,  we  were  close  in  with  the  village 
of  Whymca  ;  the  natives   came  off  in 
gi'eat  numbers,  bringing  hogs,  goats, 
and  vegetables  to  barter.     The  King, 
Tamoree,  did   not  make   his   appear- 
ance, but  sent  his  head  man  to  measure 
the  schooner.      On  the  4th  our  gentle- 
men came  on  board,  and  we  sailed  for 
China,  where  we  arrived  on   the  11th 
of  February.       The  grand  mandarin 
came  on  board  to  measure  the  vessel, 
and  made  the  usual  present  of  two  lean 
bullocks,  ten  jars  of  sour  stuff  misnam- 
ed wine,  and  ten   bags   of  something 
they  call  flour ;  they  were  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  taking   on  board,  and  I 
sold  them  to  the   compridore  for  tv/o 
dozen  geese. 
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April  30th. — Weighed    and  made 
sail   from  Macao  towards  the  N.  W. 
coast  of  America.       On  the   23d  of 
May  we  passed  Ormsby's  Peak,  a  very- 
high  rock  that  makes  like  a  ship  in  full 
sail,  and  is  quite  covered  with  birds, 
latitude   30d.   48m.   north,     longitude 
217  d.   east.       Our    passage   was  the 
quickest   ever  made.     July   11th,  we 
saw  Hallibut  Island  ;  also  a  remarka- 
ble volcano  on   the   main  land,  from 
which   a  column  of  smoke  ascended. 
Stood    along  towards    the    Straits   of 
Oonalaska,  and  next    day  were   close 
up  with  the  island  of  that   name. — 
Tacked  one  mile  from  the  west  side  of 
the    Straits,     wind    blowing   in    hard 
squalls  from  N.  W. ;  all  the  islands  in 
sight  were  covered  with  snow  ;    three 
bodarkees,   with    Oonalaska  Indians, 
came  on  board,  abreast  of  Cook's-har- 
bour.     They  had  been  out  fishing,  and 
were  returning  home  ;    they  gave  us 
some  fish,  and  we  gave  them  rum   in 
exchange.     July  I7th,  off  the   Island 
of  St.  George,  we  were  boarded  by  two 
bodarkeesj   with  one  Russian  and  four 
Indians  ;  next  day  we  got  off  the  land- 
ing-place where  there  was  a  considera- 
ble store,  a  large   bodarkee  came  on 
board  and  took  the  cargo  on  shore,  and 
by  the  evening  we  had  taken  on  board 
313  bales  of  fur  seal-skins.     The  Rus- 
sians brought  us  off  plenty  of  gull's 
eggs,  salted  ducks,   and  a  number  of 
young  sea  lions,  which  we  found  very 
good  eating.     I'he  Islands  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  George  are  within  sight  of  each 
other ;  the  Russians  keep    1 2  men  on 
each,  for  the  purpose  of  curing  the  fur 
seal-skin,   with    v/hich    these    islands 
abound.     They  take  40,000  annually, 
and  still  the  seal  does  not   decrease. 
The  mode  they  pursue  is  as  follov/s  : — 
The  seal  comes  on  shore  to   pup   in 
.Tuly,  and   stays  the   whole    summer, 
(leaving  a  sufficient  number   of  clap- 
matches  and  wigs  :)  the  hunters  drive 
up  the  last  year's  pups  like   a  flock  of 
sheep,  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  the 
old  ones,  and  knock  them  on  the  head ; 
taking  care  not  to  let  one  of  those  dri- 
ven up  escape.     Each  summer's  pups 
go  to  sea  and  come  on  shore  next  sum- 
mer, and  are  fit  to  kill.      They  leave 
the   islands  in  November  very  lean  ; 
they  take  in    several  smooth  stones 


about  the  size  of  an  egg,  I  suppose  for 
ballast.      I  could  never  find  out  where 
the  seal  winters  ;  but  certain  it  is,  they 
must  have  a  place  where  they  remain 
during  that  season  and  feed,  which  has 
not  yet  been  discovered.     The  people 
on   these  islands   live  under  ground  ; 
they  collect  drift-wood  enough  in  sum- 
mer to  last  the  winter  ;  they  live  chief- 
ly  on   sea-lion   meat  jerked,  pickled 
ducks,  gull's  eggs  preserved  in  oil,  &c. 
On  the  24th  we  saw  the  ship-rock, 
and  could  hear  the  roaring  of  the  sea- 
lion  and  elephant,  long  before  we  could 
see  the  rock,  it  being  very  foggy.     On 
its  clearing  away,  we  saw  the  Island  of 
Oonalaska,  and  stood  towards  Cook's 
Straits.     The  next  day  it  came  on  to 
blow  hard  from  S.  E. ;  made  sail  for 
the  harbour,  black  whale  blowing  irr 
all  directions  ;  we  found  a  snug  town, 
church,  &c.   the  natives  were  all  em- 
ployed drying  salmon  for  the  winter. 
Captain  Jennings  and   the  gentlemen 
accompanied  the  governor  on  shore  ; 
they  took  some  rum  with  them  to  treat 
the  Russians,  who  have  a  numerous 
herd  of  cattle  and  make  excellent  but- 
ter and  cheese.      They  keep  two  skin- 
boats  constantly  employed  in  summer, 
collecting  the  drift-wood  about  the  isl- 
and, which  is  the  only  fuel  they  have. 
We  lay  here  until  the  29th,  when  we 
made   sail  towards   Cook's  Straits. — 
While  we  lay  about  these  islands  we 
had  not  more  than  three  clear  days. 

The  Island  of  Oonalaska  is  in  the 
latitude  of  53d.  55m.  north,  and  longi- 
tude l66d.  22m.  west.  This  island  is 
the  chief  depot  for  all  the  furs  collected 
on  the  Aluthean  Islands  •,  and  appears 
quite  barren,  without  the  least  sign  of 
wood.  There  is  an  excellent  harbour 
off  the  N.  W.  side,  capable  of  holding 
seven  hundred  vessels,  and  completely 
land-locked.  Tlie  town  consists  of 
about  twenty  houses,  a  church,  and 
some  large  sheds  for  the  purpose  of 
drying  salmon  and  other  fish.  There 
are  about  twelve  Russians  here ;  the 
remainder  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  are  Kodiacks,  and  natives  of  the 
island,  all  converts  to  the  Greek  church. 
The  natives  of  this,  as  well  as  of  all 
the  Aluthean  Islands,  are  low  in  sta- 
ture, broad,  flat  faces,  with  black  eyes, 
and  coarse  black  hair.      Theii'  dress 
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consists  of  a  loose  frock,  made  of  the 
skins  of  ducks  and  otiier  birds,   sewed 
neatly  together  ;  this  part  of  the  dress 
is  the  same  in  both  sexes.     When  the 
men  go  in  their  canoes  to  hunt  or  fish, 
they  wear  a  dress  of  the  entrails  of  the 
seal ;  it  is  made  like  a  large  loose  shirt, 
with  a  hood,  and  is  water-proof.  They 
also   wear  trowsers  aiKl   boots,  made 
from  the  throat  of  the  sea-lion  or  ele- 
phant, w  hich  are   water-proof  also. — 
They  are  extremely  fond  of  ornaments, 
particularly  of  beads,  w  ith  which  they 
ornainent  their  garments  and  person  ; 
they  wear  them   round  the   neck,  and 
pendant  from  the  nose  and  ears,  through 
which  many   holes  are  made.       The 
men  have  a  helmet  or  cap,  ornamented 
with  the  beard  of  the  sea-lion  and  with 
seed-beads.     All  the  natives  use  paint. 
There  are  several  villages  about   the 
harbour,  but  the  island  seems  very  thin- 
ly peopled,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the 
number  that  are  employed  by  the  Rus- 
sians on  their  establishments  on  the  N. 
W.  coast  of  America.     Their  canoes 
or  bodarkees,  are  made  from  the  skins 
of  the  hair-seal,  sti'etched  over  a  light 
wooden  frame,  leaving  one,  two,  or 
three  holes  on  the  top  for  the  sitters  ; 
the  frame  is  sometimes  of  whalebone, 
and  the  vessels  are  from  10  to  16  feet 
long,  and  about  three  feet  wide  in   the 
middle,  gradually  tapering  towards  the 
ends.       They   are   pulled  with   great 
swdftness  by  a  double  jiaddle,  about  12 
feet  long,  with  a  blade  at  each  end,  and 
held  by  the  middle  :    they  are  general- 
ly made  of  ash.     The  canoes  perform 
voyages  along  the  coast  for    several 
liundred  miles,  lor  the  purpose  of  hunt- 
ing tiie  sea-otter  and  seal ;    they   also 
kill  black  whales,  w  hich  are  about  these 
islands  in  great  plenty.      If  in  their 
kunting  excursions  they  are  overtaken 
by  a  gale  of  wind,  they  lash  all  their 
canoes  together  in   form  of  a   raft,  and 
in  this  manner  float  lightly  on  the  top 
of  the   sea  without   the  least  danger. 
The  large  boats,   or    bodarkees,  are 
made  from  the  skins  of  the  sea  lion  or 
elephant,  stretched  over  a  stout  wooden 
frame,  open  at  the  top,  and  are  cjipable 
of  carrying  50  or  60  men.     In   these 
boats  they  go  to  all  the  Aluthean  Isl- 
ands, to  collect  the  furs  ;  and  some- 
times, to  the  main  land  for  timber.      In 


catching  the   sea-otter  and  seal,  these 
people  are  very  dexterous  ;   they  con- 
ceal themselves  behind  the  rocks,  and 
throw  out  a  seal-skin  blown,  with  a  line 
affixed,  and  draw  it  gently  towards  the 
shore  :  the  seal   or  sea-otter  following 
till  within  reach  of  their  spears,  they 
are  easily  captured.     In  hunting,  they 
wear  masks  and  skins  to  represent  the 
beasts  they  are  in  pursuit  of;  they  al- 
ways carry  a  rifle  with  them,  in  the 
use  of  which  they   are  very  dexterous. 
All  of  them  are  extremely  fond  of  rum, 
and  they  often  part  with  their  garments 
and   hunting  utensils,    to   purchase  a 
small  quantity.      Their  principal  food 
consists  of    the    black  whale ;     also, 
salmon,   cod,  hallibut,  herrings,    &c. 
When  these   fish  are  in  season,  they 
cure  sufficient  to  last  them  through  the 
winter,  by  drying  and  smoking  them, 
without  salt ;  they  also  eat  their  victuals 
without  it ;  and  the  reason  they  give 
is,  that  it  huits  the   sight.      Wlietber 
this  be  the  case  or  not,  all  the   natives 
are  very   shar|>sighted.     On  this  isl- 
and they  have   about  40  head  of  fine 
cattle,  first  imported  from  the  Spanish 
Maine ;    they  have   also     some  large 
hogs,  which  are  fed  on  fish,  and  conse- 
quently not  very  delicate. 


The  Winter  of  1816,  on  the  Columbia  Ri- 
ver.— Sail  for  the  Sandwich  Islccnds. — 
Accouni  of  the  Columbia. — Jilayuitrs  and 
Customs  of  the  JVatives. 

IN  August,  1816,  we  once  more 
touched  at  the  Columbia,  unloaded.and 
refitted.  We  lived  in  tents  on  shore, 
within  a  fence  erected  to  keep  the  In- 
dians from  stealing  our  tools.  On  the 
9th  Sept.  tw^o  canoes,  belonging  to  the 
N.  W.  Compan3%  arrived  from  the  in- 
terior ;  they  had  left  the  brigade,  con- 
sisting of  nine  canoes  and  about  seven- 
ty men,  encamped  at  Oak-point,  sixty 
miles  up  the  river.  On  the  1st  of  (Jc- 
tobor,  the  w  hole  brigade  of  canoes  ar- 
rived \vith  furs  :  and,  on  the  ;")th,  they 
again  sailed  (well  armed)  with  stores 
for  the  interior,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  M'Kenzie. 

While  here,  I  employed  an  Indian 
hunter ;  who,  with  my  finding  powder 
and  shot,  supplied  the  ship  with  ducks, 
geese,  and  swans,  for  one  blanket. 
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On  the  10th  Jan.  we  crossed  the  bar  they   keep   their  property  and  spare 

and  got  safe  to  sea.  garments,  and  also  their  dry  provision. 

The  Cohimbia  river  is  full  of  sand-  When  the  Indians  shift  to  their  winter 
banks,  formed  by  the  numerous  small  quarters,  they  carry  all  the  planks  and 
rivers  that  branch  off  in  various  direc-  mats  of  their  houses  with  thera,leavino' 
tions  from  the  main  one.  The  coun-  nothing  but  the  rafters  and  frame  stand- 
try,  on  both  sides,  is  formed  of  impen-  ing.  They  are  filthy  to  the  extreme  ; 
etrable  woods,  chiefly  pine,  elder,  ma-  allow  whole  piles  of  fish  entrails  and 
pie,  and  bi  rch  trees ;  further  up,  there  other  uncleanness  to  lie  in  the  middle 
are  plenty  of  good  oaks  and  ash.  The  of  the  houses,  never  attempting  to  clear 
first  tribe  of  Indians  we  saw  were  call-  it  away.  Even  in  their  eating  they  are 
cd  the  Chickeloes,  und(!r  a  chief.named  very  nasty  ;  I  have  frequently  seen 
Calpo.  The}'  come  from  a  place  call-  them  with  a  piece  of  meat,  half  roasted, 
ed  Classet,  to  the  nortiuvard  of  the  ri-  in    the  dirt   and  ashes,   lying   on   the 


ver,  on  the  sea  coast,  and  bring  otter 
and  beaver  skins  to  trade  at  the  fort. 
Thev  encamp  in  IJaker's-bay,  and  con- 
tinue, from  Jime  to  October,  curing 
salmon  and  sturgeon  for  the  winter. 
They  are  a  very  warlike  people,  and 
extremely  dangerous,  taking  every  ad- 
vantage if  you  are  off  your  guard.  So 
hostile  and  treacherous  were  they,  that 
we  never  allowed  the  men  of  this  tribe 
to  come  on  board. 

About  five   miles   up  the   river,   on 
the  north  side,  stands  the  Chinook  vil- 
lage.    The  king  of  this  tribe  is  called 
Com  Comly,  or  Madsaw,  which,  in  the 
Chinook  tongue,    signifies    Thunder. 
The   village   consists   of  about  thirty 
houses,  built  of  wood,  and  very  large  ; 
they  are  formed  of  boards,   with  the 
edges  resting  on  each  other,  and  fasten- 
ed with  sti'ipes  of  bark  to  upright  posts, 
Avhich  are  stuck  in  the  ground  on  cith- 
er side  of  them.      Some   have   ridge- 
pole and  rafters,  but  the  chief  part  are 
nearly  flat  on  the  top  ;    they  have   old 
mats  spread   inside  and  out,  to   keep 
out  the  wind  and  rain.     In  every  house 
there  are  from  five  to  fifteen  families, 
and  each  family  has  a  fire  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  building.     On  the  sides  they 
have  their  bed  places,  raised  about  a 
foot  from  the  earth,  and   covered  with 
mats  ;  where  they  pig  in  all  together, 
men,    women,    and    children.       The 
houses  are  decorated  with  rude  carved 
images,   which  they  call  clamas,     or 
gods,  but  thf^v  do  not  seem  to  pay  any 
kind  of  homage  or   attention  to   them. 
Their  furniture  consists   of  boxes   or 
chests,  hollowed  from  the  solid  wood, 
of  all  sizes,  and  curiously  carved  ;   and 
a  number  of  baskets,  which  they  work 
so  close  as  to  hold  water.   In  the  boxes 


ground  with  their  feet  on  it,  and  tear- 
ing it  like  wild  beasts  with  their  teeth. 
After  their  fish  is  boiled,  they  turn  it 
out  on  a  mat,  or,  if  they  have  not  got 
one  readily,  on  the  ground,  and  collect 
round  it  like  a  pack  of  hounds,  devour- 
ing dirt  and  all.  Their  mode  of  boil- 
ing fish,  vegetables,  &c.  &c.  is  rather 
singular,  and  deserves  to  be  related. 
They  put  whatever  is  to  be  cooked  in- 
to a  basket,  and,  nearly  filling  it  with 
water,  place  it  on  the  ground ;  they 
then  proceed  to  boil  or  sodden  it,  by 
putting  in  red  hot  stones  (of  which  they 
have  a  number  for  the  purpose)  in 
quick  succession,  until  the  victuals  are 
done  to  their  satisfaction. 

The  chief  employment  of  the  men  is 
to  hunt  and  fish  ;  they  are,  however, 
generally  speaking,  very  laz}',  and 
their  young  men  lie  basking  in  the  sun, 
on  the  sides  of  the  river,  for  hours  to- 
gether. The  women  and  girls  are  em- 
ployed in  making  hats,  mats,  &c.  and 
in  collecting  berries  and  wood.  These 
people  have  not  the  least  notion  of  till- 
ing the  ground  ;  they  trust  to  Provi- 
dence for  every  thing,  and  derive  their 
chief  support  from  tlie  river  and  sea. 
They  collect  plenty  of  ben'ies  and  fish 
in  summer  to  last  them  through  the 
winter.  The  former  they  preserve  by 
mixing  them  up  with  salmon  or  seal 
oil,  and,  making  them  into  lumps,  set 
them  to  dry  in  the  sun.  When  suffi- 
ciently dry,  they  are  laid  by  in  boxes 
and  baskets  for  winter.  The  salmon 
they  cure  by  splitting  it  up  into  four 
slices,  and  running  splinters  of  wood 
across  them.  These  they  also  dry  in 
the  sun,  and  then  hang  them  up  in  the 
houses,  where  they  are  soon  smoked 
and  laid  by  for  use.     They  are  cured 
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without  salt,  whic'n  is  never  used.  The 
Indian  women  are  complete  drudges, 
vet  they  seem  to  work  cheerfully. — 
Thev  have  a  root  here  like  the  pota- 
toe.  called  by  the  natives  wapitoe  ;  it 
gi-ows  chiefly  in  swampy  ground,  and 
is  collected  in  September. 

Tlie  men  are  ver}^  stout  and  hardy  ; 
their  height  from  5  feet  to  5  feet   eight 
inches,   well   proportioned,   and   with 
very  little  beard.     They  wear  a  dress 
made  of  the  skins  of  the  wood-rat,  sew- 
ed neatly  together  and  thrown  over  the 
sliouiders  :  this  garment  is  the  same  in 
both  sexes,  with  the  addhion  of  a  pet- 
ticoat,  which  the   women  wear.      It 
goes  under  the  right  arm  and  above  the 
left,  where  it   fastens   with   a  wooden 
skewer,  being  open  down  the  side,   so 
that  it  leaves  both   arms  at  liberty   for 
the  use  of  their  weapons.     Their  eai's 
are  perforated  in  many  parts,  and  small 
bits  of  leather  fastened  in,   from  which 
hang  shells  in  shape  not  much  dissimi- 
lar to  a  game  cock's  spur,  and  about 
one  inch  in  length.     These  shells  are 
called  hiaqua.     The  nose  is  also  per- 
forated, from  which  beads  are  suspend- 
ed ;   and  som.etimes  a  large  goose  or 
swan's  quill  is  pushed  through.     They 
anoint  their  bodies  with  a  sort  of  red 
ochre  and  seal  oil ;    and  are  very  ex- 
pert in  the  use  of  the  bow,  bludgeon, 
and  dagger.      Their  bows  are  made  of 
pine,  about  four  feet  long,  and,  in  the 
middle,  two  inches  broad,  tapering  off 
towards  each  end.     The  sinew  of  the 
elk  is  laid  on   the  back  of  the   bow, 
which  bends  h  the  contrary  way,  and 
strengthens  it ;    the  string  U  also  made 
of  the  sinew  of  the  elk,  and  it  requires 
a  man  of  some  strength  to  string  them. 
The  Chenooks  are  very  expert  in  the 
use  of  this  weapon  ;  they  will  stand  on 
the  deck  and  stick  an  arrow  into  the 
truck   with   ease.      Their  aiTows  are 
made  of  light  wood,  and  pointed  with 
stone,  bone,  glass,  ivory,   or   iron. — 
Those  barbed  with  ivory  I  have  seen 
pierce  a  three-quarter  of  an  inch  plank 
at  twelve  yards  distance.      One  day 
some  of  our  people  were  practising  the 
bov/  on  board ;  they  stood  aft,  and  en- 
deavoured to  strike  a   small  looking- 
glass  placed  on  the  bow  of  the  vessel, 
but  none  of  them  could  succeed.     An 
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Indian,  who  was  standing  by,  laughed 
most  heartily  at  them,  and   taking  up 
his  bow,  stood  on  the  stern,  and  shoot- 
ing-, broke  the  glass  in  pieces,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  95  feet,   the  mark  being  about 
three  inches  square.      The  bludgeon  is 
made  of  bone  or  iron,  about  two  feet 
long,   and  stout    in    proportion,    and 
handsomely  carved   and  ornamented  ; 
the  daggers  are  made  of  flint-stone  or 
iron,  and  are  held  by  the  middle,  so 
that  they  use  both  ends.     The  natives 
have   a  kind  of  loop  to  the  bludgeon 
and  dagger,  which  goes  over  the  wrist, 
to  prevent  their  being  wrenched  out  of 
their  hands  ;  and  they  never  stir  out 
without  one  of  these  weapons.      Their 
original  tools  are  chisels  made  out   of 
the  pine  knot,  axes  of  stone,  and  stone 
mallets.     Whh  these  they  split   large 
cedar  trees  into   planks,   with   which 
they  build  their  houses.     Their  canoes 
are  very  simple  ;  some  are  large  enough 
to  carry  30  people,  being  about  40  feet 
long,  the  middle  nearly  6  feet  broad, 
and  becoming  graduall}^  narrower  to- 
ward the  end.     They   are  about  twc» 
feet  deep,  handsomely  ornamented  and 
painted ;  the  ornamental  parts  are  the 
teeth  of  the  wolf  and  sea-otter,  whick 
navigators  have  taken  for  human  teeth. 
The  paddles  are  made  light  and  small, 
the  length  generally   6  feet,  of  which 
2  1-2  feet  forms  the  blade  :  the  lowec 
end  is  forked  like  a  fish's  tail,  and  the 
upper  end  is  cridched  very  neatly.    In 
the  canoes  they  keep  nets^  hooks,  har- 
poons,  and   fish  gigs,    &c.    also   long 
spears    fur   spearing     salmon.      The 
CluMiook  women   are  short   and   very 
stout,  with  thick  and  often  bandy  legfs,. 
Their  hair,  which  is  jet  black,  they  al- 
low to  hang  loose  all  round  their  heads 
and  over  their  shoulders,  never  cutting 
it  off"  vmless  at  the  death  of  some   near 
relative.     They  wear,  as  T  have  notic- 
ed, a  petticoat  made  of  nishes   twisted 
over  a  strinsf,  with  ends  hanging  loose- 
ly down.     This  garment  reaches  the 
knee,  and   keeps  them  very  warm. — 
1  he  war-dress  of  tlie  men  is  made   of 
the  elk-skin,  which  is    dressed  in   the 
interior ;  it  is  very  thick  and  yet  plia- 
ble ;  an  arrow  cannot  penetrate  it.  and 
I  have  even  tried  with  a  pistol  bnll  at 
tlif^  distance  of  twelve  yards  without 
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effect.      It  is  worn  exactly  as  the  com-  hold   it  to  the  breast ;    the  flatter  the 

mon  diess,   but  is  doubled  about   the  head  is,  the  greater  the  beauty  in  their 

body.     The  men  also  wear  a  hat   in  estimation.     Polygamy  is  allowed,  and 

the  shape  of  a  cone,  with  a  string  that  they   keep  three   or  four  wives  ;  they 

fastens  under  the  chin.      These  people  are  not  jealous,  and  so   far  from  being 

have  a  horrid  custom  of  flattening  the  at  all  delicate,  they  allow  their  women 

heads  of  infants.      When  a  child    is  to  go  on  board  ship,   and  remain  for 

born,  they  lay  it  in   a  small  canoe  or  weeks,    taking   care,   however,  to   be 

cradle   made    for  that    purpose  ;  they  well  paid  beforehand.     Their  mode  of 

then  fix  a  pad  on  the  forehead  and  bind  burying  the  dead  is  to  fasten  them  in  a 

it  tight  down,  and  keep   it  so  till   it  small  canoe  with  all  their  property,  and 

broadens  the  face  and  forces  the  eyes  hang  the  vessel  up  between  two  trees 

out,  giving  them   a  most  ferocious  ap-  or  stakes  ;  they  then  cover  them  with 

pearance.      When  the   child  screams  mats, 
with  pain,  they  loosen  the  bandage  and 


ERLKCENIG. 


BY    GCETHE. 


Who  rides  so  late  through  the  tempest  wild  ? 
'Tis  the  father  who  bears  his  darling  child  ; 
As  the  thunders  roll  and  lightnings  glare, 
He  presses  more  closely  his  anxious  care. 

"  Oh  !  save  me  from  him,"  the  infant  cries  ; 
"  Look,  father,  where  yonder  Erlkoenig  flies — 
Grim  King  of  terrors,  with  crown  and  spear — " 
"  Peace,  peace,  dear  child,  there  is  nought  to  fear." 

"  My  prettiest  boy,  wilt  go  with  me  ? 
Thy  life  shall  be  pleasure  and  revelry  ; 
With  sweetest  of  flowers  I'll  dress  thy  head, 
And  the  daintiest  fairies  shall  guard  thy  bed." 

"  My  father,  dear  father,  and  dost  thou  not  hear 

What  Erlkoenig  is  whispering  soft  in  mine  ear  ?" 

"  Covirage,  dear  boy,  it  is  only  the  trees, 

As  their  diy  leaves  in  murmurs  thus  answer  the  breeze." 

"  Come  with  me,  come  with  me,  thou  prettiest  boy, 
The  pleasures  of  fairies  with  me  thou'lt  enjoy  : 
My  daughter  shall  love  thee — shall  sing  thee  to  rest  ; 
Thy  day  shall  be  happy,  thy  night  shall  be  blest." 

"  Oh,  father,  dear  father,  look  yonder,  where  lo  ! 

Sits  Erikoenig's  daughter  in  garments  of  snow." 

"  Cheerily,  boy,  'tis  the  lightning's  gleam, 

Through  the  ancient  willows  which  droop  o'er  the  stream. 

"  Young  urchin,  I  love  thee,  then  haste  to  obey  : 
And  art  thou  not  willing,  I'll  tear  thee  away." 
"  Oh,  father,  dear  father,  now  guard  me  from  ill  : 
His  eyes  flash  with  fire,  his  grasp  is  so  chill — " 

The  father  was  troubled,  and  hurrying  wild, 
Pressed  close  and  yet  closer  his  anxious  child. 
He  gains  with  transport  the  friendly  door — 
He  gaz'd  in  his  arms — but  the  child  was  no  more  ! 
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CANT. 

"  Gratiano  says  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing's, 

More  than  any  man  in  Venice." — Merchant  of  T^enice. 


MR.  EDITOR, 

T^O  you  wish  to  know  what  cant  is  ? 
"^^'Tis  what  Hamlet  studied,  ^  Words, 
words,  words,' — not  Wordsivorth  (as 
a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  would 
say,  who  has  the  gift  of  making  the 
veiy  worst  puns  possible,)  for  there  is 
no  worth  in  them.  They  stand  for  no 
ideas,  or  rather  stand  for  all.  They 
are  expressions  to  let,  and  are  taken 
into  the  service  of  those  muddy  con- 
ceptions, that  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  ordinary  language.  Were  writing 
and  speaking  confined  to  their  legiti- 
mate ends,  there  would  be  no  such 
thing ;  but  where  quill  and  tongue  go 
for  the  writing  and  speaking  sake,  there 
is  no  way  of  getting  over  the  breaks, 
the  puzzles,  and  the  dubiosities,  of 
meaning,  without  a  copious  vocabulary 
of  cant.  It  is  like  its  parent — a  many- 
headed  monster  ;  and  from  the  cobbler 
to  the  king,  each  calling  hath  its  stock. 
AVith  but  tliis  diflcrence  between  the 
kinds,  that  the  more  vulgar  are  the 
more  expressive — nothing  being  so 
dull,  so  stupid,  and  utterly /«(/e  as  the 
cant  of  high  life. 

The  only  person  free  from  this  habit, 
and  independent  of  this  auxiliary,  is 
the  citizen  of  the  world  ;  but  he  is  al- 
most an  imaginary  being.  We  are  a 
universe  of  tradesmen,  and  all  delve  at 
something;  there  are  labourers  in  the 
palace,  as  well  as  in  the  vineyard.  \V"e 
are  each  surrounded  with  our  little  at- 
nios))here,  of  which  the  atoms  are 
mighty  to  us :  the  objects  with  wliich  we 
are  there  conversant,  are  ever  present 
to  our  senses, — become  a  part  and  par- 
cel of  our  minds,  and  when  we  take 
distant  and  more  general  views  of 
things,  we  tacitly  refer  them  to,  and 
illustrate  them  by  those  lesser  objects, 
which  are  hourly  before  our  ej'es. — 
Hence  the  expressiveness  of  the  vul- 
gar, who  apply  the  homely  and  the 
tangible,  where  the  learned  and  fash- 
ionable use  the  affected  and  ideal. — 
Cant  with  the  vulgar  is  metaphor; 
with  others,  conceit — as  a  term  of  re- 
proach, indeed,  it  should  be  applied 
only  to  the  latter. 


Those  who  lay  most  claim   to  be 
considered   citizens  of  the  world,  are 
travellers  ;  yet  among  this  class  are  to 
be  found  the  oldest  and  most  egregious 
of  canters — from   Sir  John  Mandeville 
to  Tom  Coryatt,  and  from  the  nuich- 
abused  author  of  the  Crudities  to  any 
one  you  please.     Travel,  I  fear,  wears 
out  more  shoes  than   prejudices  : — as 
the  gi-eatest  and  most  startling  novelty 
to  the  voyager  is  the   language   and 
strange  sounds  of  foreign  countries,  he 
catches  words  first,  and  leaves  ideas  to 
follow   at    their   leisure — often    omits 
them  altogether,  by  particular  desire. 
Much  in  the  same  way  with  all  of  us, 
when  we  travel   into   life  and   know- 
ledge :  we  are  taught  vocabularies — 
made   to  repeat  whole  dictionaries  by 
rote — learn     explanations    ten    times 
more   formidable   than  wliat  they  ex- 
plain,  ignotinn  per  ignotiits,  and  get 
our  ideas  of  things  by  the  same  method 
that,  folks  say,  lawyers  get  to  heaven. 
No  wonder  if  we  cant  and  babble  non- 
sense.     We  are  taught  dead  languages 
and  dead  sciences,  and  are  left  to  catch 
the  living  principles,  the  vital  know- 
ledge  of  humanity,    from  unmeaning- 
conversation,   and  from  the  worthless 
stray   volumes   on  the   subject  which 
may  fall  into  our  hands.       We  are  left 
for  all  this  discipline — this  nurture  of 
the  soul,  in  boyhood  and  3'outh  to  san- 
guine fancy  and  untempered  passion  ; 
and,  as  years  roll  on,  are  compelled  to 
learn  from  that  hard,  cold  teacher,  Ex- 
perience, the  futihty  of  former  hopes 
and  old  ideas.     We   are  led  thus  to 
judge  of  things  that  fl;-e  to  be,  by  the 
things  that  vjere  to  be  :  we  learn  the 
vanity  of  hope,  but,in  learning  the  harsh 
lesson,  we  lose  the   mental  strength, 
the  independent,  self-subsisting  spirit, 
which  might  have  enabled   us   to  do 
without  it.    Thus  cheated  of  the  future, 
we  turn  our  views  upon  the  past — oui* 
reflections  upon  ourselves.     We  con- 
sider  our  race   of  existence   as  run ; 
and,  with  the  spiritual  pride  of  beings 
that  have   fulfilled  their  period  of  ex- 
istence,   we  tmn    philosophers,    aiwi 
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speculators,  and  teachers.     Our  feel- 
ings and  perception,  dormant  upon  one 
another,  lie  rankling   and  rotting  into 
morbidity  and  corruption.      Ever  con- 
templating our  own   confused   minds, 
and  their    more    confused    copies   ol 
things,  we  grow '  dizzy,  as  we   flatter 
ourselves  we   grow   wise.        A   haze 
spreads  itself  between  us  and  the  world 
of  intellect;  yet  we  talk  on,  as  if  the 
objects  were  as  distinct  as  e%'er.      The 
crazed   mind,    from   which    has  been 
blotted  every  idea,  clings  in  vanity  and 
dotage  to  the  words,  and  the  sounds, 
with  which  it  has  been  familiar  ;    and 
in  pleasing    and  happy    self-delusion 
takes  sound  for  sense,  and  cant  for  phi- 
losophy,— like   Lear   with    his    straw 
sceptre,  it  '  is  every  inch  a  king.'      It 
is  often  the  primates  of  intellect  who 
are  thus  visited  ;  but  it  is  some   conso- 
lation  to   them,   that   the   world    can 
scarce  perceive  their  aberrations — there 
is  no  measure  by    which   they  can   be 
meted.     If  their  effusions  be  unmean- 
ing, a  spirit  still  glows  through   them, 
•which   affrights  the  vulgar  from   ques- 
tioning,  and   makes    them   esteem    it 
profane  to  attempt  unveiling  the  noth- 
ingness   that  is  enshrined    within. — 
There  is   generally   a  slight  glimmer 
throughout  that  looks  like  Platonicism, 
and  is  more  striking  from  the  surround- 
ing dai-kness.     With   the  vulgar  rev- 
*     erence  for  obscurity,  we  are  at  first 
more  inclined  to  attribute  the  unintel- 
ligibility  of  a  work  to  our  own  dulness 
than  to  that  of  the  author,  till  we  take 
up  books  of  philosophy  and  perspicaci- 
ty united,  which  shake  our  worshipful 
opinions  of  the  obscure. 

"  The  works  of  Des  Cartes,"  says 
Le  Clerc,  "  were  the  first  books  that 
brought  Mr.  Locke  Tso  he  himself  told 
me)  to  the  study  of  philosophy  :  for 
though  he  did  not  assent  to  the  truth  of 
all  his  notions,  he  found  that  he  wrote 
■with  great  clearness,  which  made  him 
think  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  au- 
thors, rather  than  his  own,  that  he  had 
not  understood  some  other  philosophi- 
•cal  books." 

If  we  proceed  from  hence  to  poetry, 
we  shall  find  cant  more  at  home  :  it  is 
here  in  its  original  signification  of  song, 
and  not  inexpressively  derived,  bear- 
ing as  it  does,  even  in  its  most  prosai 


taste,  such  a  resemblance  to  those  pop- 
ular snatches  of  tune,  which 

"  We  whistle  as  we  go,  for  want  of  thought." 

There  are  many  who  could  no  more 
live  without  the  favourite  tune  or  fa- 
vourite line  of  the  hour,  than  they  could 
without  the  morning  newspaper  ;  it  is 
to  them  just  what  tobacco  is  to  the  poor 
artizan — a  soothing  employment,  a  gen- 
tle opiate, 

"  To  steep  the  senses  in  forgetfulness." 

We  are  such   unspiritual  beings,  that 
thought  requires  some  mechanical  ac- 
companiment ;  some  people,  even  of 
intellectual  habits,    cannot    raise    an 
idea  while  they  sit — their  minds  won't 
go  without  their  legs.     We  know  an 
author  who   regularly  destroys  a  pair 
of  gloves — literally  eats  them — for  ev- 
ery song  he  writes  ;  and  another,  who 
always  sits  down  to  a  lathe,  as  a  pre- 
parative for  composition.     For  those 
whose  cogitations  do  not  tend   paper- 
wards,  a  time  is  the  simplest  spell   of 
the  kind,  at  once  soothing  and  exciting. 
But  we  have  heard  or  read  somewhere, 
that  medical  men  look  upon  a  person's 
havingf  one  of  these  snatches  continual- 
ly in  his  head,  as  a  symptom  of  some 
disorder.      I  have  not  had  much  expe- 
rience in  this  line,  but  I  have   found, 
that  people  thus  affected  are  generally 
very  much  inclined  to  commit  verse. 

The  fashionable  catch  the  air  from 
the  last  opera,  and  the  expression  from 
Boxiana  or  Cribb's  Memorial.  The 
Savoyards  have  been  a  national  benefit 
in  this  way,  and  have  furnished  matter 
for  humming  to  all  the  boys  about  town : 
this  humming  is  at  first  an  accompani- 
ment, and  afterwards  a  substitute  for 
thought.  Exactly  the  same,  but  with- 
out the  music,  are  the  thousand  species 
of  expressions,  adages,  and  illustrations, 
which  on  their  first  application,  no 
doubt,  meant  something,  but  which 
have  long  since  laid  aside  the  useful 
property  of  meaning.  Those  sweet 
words  are  to  the  author  what  the  fa- 
vourite tune  is  to  the  saunterer — a  stop- 
gap in  cogitation  and  in  sentences.  A 
reader  may  be  puzzled  to  find  out  the 
association  ;  but  the  difficulty  is  solved, 
when  he  learns,  that,  like  the  Pax  vo- 
6/sf w/M  of  Wamba,  it  is  ^  passe  par- 
tout. 

Cant  is  the  epidemic   vf  periodic^ 
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essayism  (we  have  no  doubt  of  this 
very  page  practising  what  it  preach- 
es;) but  with  a  '' rai  ignosco  meis 
vitiis,^''  it  is  very  allowable.  Who 
could  be  for  ever  writing  sense  ?  or 
who  would,  when  nonsense  will  do 
better?  A  lively  gentleman,  with  a 
stock  of  egotism,  and  the  old  dramatists 
common-placed,  will  write  more  popu- 
lar essays  in  a  week  than  Bacon  and 
Clarendon  excogitated  in  a  year. — 
Cant  is  current  coin,  as  Langland 
would  say  ;  sense  is  your  heavy  ingot, 
that  nobody  will  carry,  or  take  the 
trouble  of  assaying.  Wisdom  will  not 
be  listened  to,  unless  ushered  in  by 
nonsense  ;  and  the  only  way  to  con- 
vey instruction  is  par  parenthese,  sur- 
rounding it  with  drollery,  like  the 
knowing  fellow's  mode  of  passing  a 
bad  guinea,  '•  Slip  it  between  two  half- 
pence, and  it  will  pass  without  chal- 
lenge." 


There  are  some  species  of  cant  ex- 
tremely amusing,  from  the  impudence 
with  which  it  is  endeavoured  to  pass 
them  for  something  better  :  they  stare 
you  in  the  face,  like  a  lawyer  of  empty 
bag,  with  most  vacuous  importance. 
Of  these  the  most  insignificant  are  the 
most  barefaced — whness  the  dasJi,  and 
the  letter  J.  Of  the  pages  of  modern 
composition  they  have  more  than  one- 
half  in  their  own  possession,  yet  the 
sum  of  their  signification  is  nothing. 
How  is  it  that  our  ancestors  were  con- 
tent whh  colon  and  semicolon,  and  yet 
contrived  to  be  abundantly  witty  ? 
That  the  dashless  Addison  was  face- 
tious, elegant,  philosophic — all  in  the 
way  of  plain  punctuation  ?  But  taste  is 
changed :  we  read,  think,  and  talk 
hurry-skurry,  and  should  never  get  to 
the  end  of  a  speech  or  paragraph  with- 
out the  assistance  of ,  parenthesis, 

and  quotation  ; 


Hail,  thou  inscrutable  prosaic  Muse, 

Where'er  thou  dwell'st, — in  would-be  poet's  dream, 
Or  essayist's,  or  preacher's  sonorous  theme  ; 

Welcome  to  all,  'tis  hard  for  thee  to  choose. 

And  yet  I  ween,  ne'er  did  thy  wing  delay 
To  visit  with  thy  sage  and  sapient  store 
Of  common-place  books  and  compiled  lore, 

(Comma'd  and  noted  well,  "old  book,"  "old  play,'") 

ile,  thy  long-studious  votary,  that  have 

In  all  thy  temples  been,  and  sung  the  Piean, 

Which  erst  to  thee  black-letter 'd  Phcebus  gave, 
And  in  the  realms  Cottonian  and  Harleiau 

Daily  resounds  in  mild  and  nuisty  song 

To  thee,  Goddess  of  the  quill-driving  throng. 


MOrNT    ETXA    AT    DAY-LIGHT. 


A  NXIOUS  expectation  more  than 
"^^  doubled  the  time  in  which  we 
waited  for  the  appearance  of  the  sun  ; 
but  we  felt  none  of  those  unpleasant 
sensations  in  a  difficulty  of  respiration, 
which  are  said  to  arise  from  the  tenui- 
ty of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  which 
many  travellers  have  complained  :  at 
this  amazing  altitude  the  mind  seems 
more  affected  than  the  body  ;  the  spirit 
appears  elevated  by  the  change,  and 
dismissing  those  cares  and  passions 
which  disturb  its  serenity  below,  rises 
from  the  contemplation  of  this  sublime 
scenery  to  the  adoration  of  its  divine 
Architect. 


At  length  faint  streaks  of  light  shoot- 
ing athwart  the  horizon,  announced  the 
approach  of  the  great  luminary  of  day ; 
and  when  he  sprang  up  in  splendid 
majesty,  supported,  as  it  were,  on  a 
throne  of  golden  clouds,  that  fine  scrip- 
tural image  of  the  giant  rejoicing  to  run 
his  course,  flashed  across  my  mind- 
As  he  ascended  in  tlie  sky  his  rays 
glittered  on  the  mountain  tops,  and  Si- 
cily became  gradually  visible,  expand- 
ed like  a  map  beneath  our  eyes.  This 
effect  is  most  extraordinary  ;  nearly  all 
the  mountains  of  the  island  may  be  des- 
cried, with  cities  that  surmount  their 
summits  :   more  than  half  the  coast. 
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with  its  bays  and  indentations,  and  the 
promontories  of  Pelorus  and  Pach}'- 
num,  may  be  traced,  as  well  as  the 
course  of  rivers  from  their  springs  to 
the  sea,  sparkling  like  silver  bands 
which  encircle  the  valleys  and  the 
plains.  We  were  unable  to  distinguish 
Malta,  though  I  do  not,  on  this  ac- 
count, doubt  the  relation  of  others  who 
profess  to  have  done  so  :  the  Lipari 
isles  were  very  much  approximated  to 
view  by  the  refreshing  power  of  the 
atmosphere,  as  also  was  the  Calabrian 


coast.  The  sides  of  Etna  itself  are 
covered  with  beautiful  conical  hills, 
from  which  ancient  lavas  have  issued  ; 
their  exhausted  craters  are  now  filled 
with  verdant  groves  of  the  spreading 
chesnut,  exhibiting  the  most  sylvan 
scenes  imaginable  :  on  the  plain  be- 
low, these  cones  would  be  lofty  moun- 
tains ;  here  they  appear  but  excrescen- 
ces that  serve  to  vary  and  beautify  the 
ground. — Hughes's.  Travels  in  Sicili/, 
just  printed. 
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OK,    0KIGI5AL    ANECDOTES    OF    REMARKABLE    CHARACTER?. 


MICHAEL  ANGELO   BU0>;ARR0TI. 

r|^IIIS  "  Dante  of  the  arts,"  (II  dan- 
-^  te  delle  belle  arti)  the  pride  of 
sculpture,  of  painting,  and  of  architec- 
ture, possessed  also  a  singular  talent  for 
poetry,  and  his  mottos  have  been  con- 
sidered equal  with  those  of  the  Greek 
authors  we  read  of  in  Dati,  as  posses- 
sing all  the  acumen  of  wit  and  the  fire 
of  imagination.  Lorenzo  the  Magnifi- 
cent, the  patron  of  all  that  is  splendid 
in  design,  of  extensive  in  execution,  was 
so  v/ell  pleased  and  convinced  of  this, 
that  he  took  Buonarroti  into  his  own 
house,  made  him  the  confidant  of  the 
learned,  the  friend  of  Poliziano,  and 
even  the  companion  of  his  own  sons. 
Michael  Angelo  derived  the  most  inval- 
uable advantage  from  such  distinguish- 
ed protection,  and  divided  his  studies 
between  the  antient  marbles  with  which 
"the  house  of  Lorenzo  then  abounded, 
and  the  composition  of  sonettos.  He 
was  most  particularly  partial  to  that 
songster  of  hidden  learning,  Dante,,  and 
has  celebrated  many  of  his  sublime  im- 
ages in  a  code  which  has  perished  to 
the  heavy  loss  of  the  art.  Gori  says  in 
his  illustration  of  the  life  of  Condivi, 
that  the  soul  of  IMichel  Angiolo  was 
so  much  enraptured  with  the  almost  in- 
comprehensible effusions  of  the  divine 
poet,  that  he  not  only  wished  to  adorn 
his  memory  with  a  magnificent  sepul- 
chre, as  appears  from  a  supplication 
made  to  Leo  the  Tenth,  but  also  when 
the  Medicean  Academy  demanded  the 
bones  of  the  illustrious  bard,  the  name 


of  Michel  Angiolo,  with  his  superb  of- 
fering, was  read  amongst  the  subscri- 
bers.    '"  La  cui  memoria  voile   ornare 
con  un  magnifico  sepolero,  siccome  cos- 
ta  da  una  supplica  a  Leon  X.  Ivi  TAc- 
ademia  jMedicea  richiede  le  ossa  del  di- 
vino  poeta  ;  fra  'soscrittori  si  legge  il 
nome  diMichel  Angiolo  e  la  sua  ofterta." 
His  sculpture.     It  may  be   account- 
ed.perhaps,  a  propitious  occurrence  for 
the   future    excellence  of   Buonarroti, 
that  Dominico  Ghirlandaio,  the  master 
of  this  angel  in  sculpture,  not  less  than 
in  painting,  jealous   of  the  too  visible 
superiority  of  his  splendid  genius  in  the 
latter  art,  succeeded  in   his  endeavours 
to  direct  his  uncommon  disposition   to- 
wards the  former.     Whoever  has  seen 
his  Moses  at  the  sepulchre  of  .Tulius  the 
Second,   at   St.    Pietro  in  Vincoli  at 
Rome,  his  Christ  at  the   Minerva,  or 
his  Pieta  at  the  Vatican,to  say  nothing 
of  those  statues  which  Florence  posses- 
ses of  him  at  St.  Lorenzo,  and  the  vari- 
ous palaces  of  the  sovereign,  must  con- 
fess with  Condivi  and  others,  that,  how- 
ever towering  upon  the  summit   of  the 
three  arts,  his  chisel  is  still   preferable 
to  his  pencil.     Herein,  indeed,  he   ap- 
pears certainly  to   have  exerted   him- 
self the  most  to  the  purpose,  and  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  his  never- 
dying  fame.     It  would  be  too  much  to 
follow  Vasari,    who  speaking  of  the 
great  David,  placed  near  the  old  palace, 
(Palazzo  Vecchio)  of  Florence,   says, 
'•  that  it  took  away  the  reputation  from 
all  antient  or  modern  etatues,  Greek  or 
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Roman,  as  they  may  be  (tolse  ilgrido 
a  tutte  le  statue  moderne  ed  antiche, 
Greche  o  Latine,  cWelle  si  fossero.) 
Nor  should  Bottari  be  too  much  indul- 
ged, whose  opinion  is,  that  Buonarroti 
has  very  much  surpassed  the  Greeks, 
whose  statues,  however  larger  than  na- 
ture, have  not  succeeded  so  excellently, 
"  ha  saperato  d'assai  i  Greri,  le  cui 
statue,  quandoo  sono  maggiori  del  na- 
turale,  nan  sono  riuscite  cosi  excellen- 
ti,''  but  without  trespassing  upon  the 
splendid  fame  of  Greek  masters,  by 
comparing  moderns  with  them,  it  may 
be  safely  asserted,  that  the  boldness 
and  life  of  the  proportions,  the  attitude, 
the  majesty  of  deportment  in  that  co- 
lossal figure,  have  rarely  been  surpas- 
sed. In  all  his  works  of  sculpture, 
there  is  a  grandeur  united  with  nature 
most  happily  his  own.  So  anxious 
was  he  about  this  noble  art,  and  so  del- 
icate was  his  taste  in  the  utensils  even 
that  he  emploj^ed,  that  no  workman 
could  satisfy  him,  and  his  own  liands 
made  every  wimble,  every  chissel  that 
he  used,  accounting  no  labour  too  great 
that  had  for  its  object  the  attainment 
of  that  almost  preternatural  excellence 
in  which  he  is  a  prince,  and  which  has 
formed  so  brilliant  a  school  for  the 
sculptors  of  our  own  days. 

His  painting.  Thus  Michel  Angio- 
lo,  without  a  rival  in  sculpture,  dreaded 
the  possibility  of  appearing  in  painting 
in  a  second  or  third  character.  Few 
are  his  designs,  and  the  greater  part  of 
his  compositions  have  remained  traced 
out  only  by  him,  whilst  succeeding  ail- 
ists  have  followed  to  the  completion  of 
his  grand  beginnings  :  hence  many  of 
the  paintings  given  for  those  of  Buon- 
arroti in  the  galleries,  are  almost  all  of 
them  of  other  masters.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, in  the  various  pontificates  which 
followed  Pope  Julius  the  Second,  when 
the  indifference  towards  painting  of 
Michel  Angiolo,  occupied  always  in 
works  of  sculpture  and  architecture, 
jrnay  be  well  conceived  by  the  frequent 
unavailing  entreaties  made  to  him  to 
resume  the  pencil,  by  sovereigns  and 
by  princes.  Still  Clement  the  Seventh, 
wishing  to  have  represented  by  him  in 
the  Sixtine  chapel,  (cappella  Sistina) 
of  the  Vatican,  two  great  histories,  that 
«f  the  Fall  of  the  Angels,  over  the 


door,  and  the  Universal  Judgment  on 
the  opposite  front,  over  the  grand  altar, 
prevailed  upon  Michel  Angiolo  to  study 
for  the  latter,  which,  ujion  the  decease 
of  Clement  the  Seventh,  was  abandon- 
ed ;  but  Paul  the  Third,  who  had  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  it,  after  various  in- 
effectual persuasions,  finally   resolved 
upon  entreating  him  to  the  conclusion, 
by  going  personally  to   his   house  ac- 
companied by  ten  cardinals,  an    hon- 
our without  example  in  the   history  of 
artists,   however  great,  and  ahogctlier 
unicjue  in  the   glories  of  tlie  art.     Mi- 
chel Angiolo,  however,  although  oblig- 
ed to   yield  to  such  splendid  solicita- 
tions, evinced  that  indepeiulent  and  lof- 
ty spirit  which  his  happy  pre-eminence 
in   sculpture  had  assmed  to   him,  by 
replying  to  the  Pope,  that  he  would 
not  undertake  the   conclusion   of  the 
work  at  all,  unless  on  fresco  ;    that  oil 
painting  he  deemed  a  fit  occupation  for 
women  alone,  and  for  persons   of   an 
easy  and  slothful   genius.      The  Friar 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo  had  prevailed 
so  far  with   Paul  the   Third,  as  to  per- 
mit him  to  prepare  the  plaster  for  Mi- 
chel Angiolo  ;  this  the  latter  inunedi- 
ately  ordered    to  be   destroyed,   and, 
making  a  rough  cast  after  his  own  dis- 
position, he  finished  this    stupendous 
achievement  of  the  art  in  the  space  of 
eight  years,   and  uncovered  it   in  the 
year   1541.     In  this  immense  picture 
he  had    been    fully    able    to  content 
himself,    and  to    display  to    the    as- 
tonished  world,  the  real  grandeur  of 
his  worth  ;  for  that  place  may  be  said 
to  have  become  peopled  by  him,  and 
that  he  raised  to  that  sanctuary  the 
most  superb  and  best  adapted   mon- 
ument the  proudest  production  of  the 
ability  of  man.     The  innumerable  fig- 
ures av/akened  at  the  sound  of  the  last 
trumpet  :  the  hosts   of  good,   and  the 
bands   of   wicked  angels ;    men  elect 
and    reprobates ;     some   issuing   from 
their  tombs,  others  standing,  some  has- 
tening to  their  reward,  others  dragged 
to  punishment,   are  at  once   the  most 
sublime,  the  most  terrible  display  of  a 
genius  so  incomprehensibly  vast,  of  a 
mind  so  exalted  on  the  summit  of  con- 
ception, that  it  could  neither  be  awed 
by  the  appalling  subject  of  the  wrath  of 
God,  or  by  a  iiistorv  which  had  for  its 
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basis,  a  world  of  men  who  rise  again. 
But  this  unequalled  work  on  fresco  has 
not  escaped  the  criticism  to  which   all 
good  works  are  subject  ;    and    Vasari, 
who  participated  even   in   most  of  his 
views  and  intentions,  tells  us  in   page 
245  and  253  of  his   life,  that   JMichel 
Angiolo,  "  intent  upon   the   principle 
of  the  art,  which  is  the  human    body, 
left  aside  the  beauties  of  colours,  of  ca- 
prices, and  of   new   fancies."  "  Tnteso 
al  principnle  delV  arte  die   il  corpo 
mnano,  lascin  da  parte  le  vagliczze  rfe' 
colorif  i  capricci,  le  nuove  fantasie  ;" 
and  again,  that  there  are  neither  land- 
scapes, nor  trees,  nor  houses,  nor  even 
certain  varieties  and  beauties  of  the  art 
seen  there,  because  he  never  attended 
to  them,  as  one  who  did  not  choose  to 
debase  his  great    genius    by    similar 
things.     "  ISe  paesi  vi  sono  ne  alberi, 
ne  casamenti ;  ne  anche  certa  varietd 
e  vaghezze  delV  arte  vi  si  veggono 
perelii  non  vi  attese  mai.  eome  quegti 
die  forse  non  voleva  abbassare  il  sno 
grande  ingegno  a  simili  eose.^'     But 
why  suppose  Michel  Angiolo,  (a  man 
gifted  with  every  grand  quality,)  capa- 
ble of  so  foolish  a  pride  of  mind  ?  or 
why  disinclined  to  arrive  at  perfection 
in  an  art  which,  having   for  its   object 
whatever  there  is   in  nature,  was  not  to 
be  limited  by  one  thing  alone,  such   as 
is  the  naked   or  natural  (nudo)  or  to 
one  character,  which  is  the  terrible  ? 
True  it  is,  that   his  character  was  the 
terrible,  and  his   object  was  the   m/do, 
and  it  is  most  probable,  that  seeing 
himself  so  strong  therein,  he  sought  no 
other,  from  the  well  known  conviction, 
that  perfection  is  rarely  or  never  attain- 
ed in  all.     His   chief  misfortune  was, 
that  he   held  no  bridle  to  his  fancy  in 
the  choice  of  the  nudo,  that  he  neither 
acknowledged  limits  nor  measure,  that 
the  nudity  to  which  he  had  given  such 
unbounded  scope  in  the  grand  work  of 
the  Judgment,  had  nearly  lost  to  him  the 
work  ;  for  succeeding  popes,  ashamed 
of   the   indecorum   in   the   sanctuary, 
wished  it  to  be  washed  over  ;  nor  was 
it  but  with   great  difficulty  that   Paul 
the  Fourth  was  satisfied  that  its   im- 
proprieties should  be  corrected  by  some 
veils   added    by   Daniel   of  Volterra, 
which  has  preserved  this  splendid  mas- 
ter-piece to  the  admiration  of  posterity. 


ANECDOTE  OF  LOUIS  XVIII.  AND  GENE- 
RAL RAPP. 

General  Rapp  being  on  duty  attend- 
insf  the  f's.in'r  at  St.  Cloud,  was  inform- 
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ed  of  the  death  of  Buonaparte  while  he 
was  breakfasting  with  his  Majesty.  At 
first  the  General  would  not  credit  the 
intelligence  ;  but  on  the  King's  assuring 
him  that  he  had  received  official  infor- 
mation of  it  the  night  before,  the  Gen- 
eral could  not  restrain  his  tears,  and 
audibly  declared,  that  the  death  of  his 
former  General,  whose  Aide-de-camp 
he  had  been  for  fifteen  years,  most  sen- 
sibly affected  him  :  "  I  am  not  an  un- 
grateful man,"  said  he,  and  immediate- 
ly retired  home.  The  King,  pleased 
with  the  faithful  conduct  of  the  Gene- 
ral, sent  for  him  after  mass,  and  kind- 
ly addressed  him  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  "  Rapp,  I  know  that  the  news  I 
have  i-eceived  has  been  very  afllicting 
to  you  ;  it  does  honour  to  your  heart  ; 
and  I  love  and  esteem  vou  the  more 
foj-  it." 

NEW  METHOD  OF  REFRESHMENT. 

J.  Monro,  in  the  Narrative  of  the 
Military  operations  on  the  Coroman- 
del  Coast,  speaks  of  the  Gentoo  and 
Malabar  barbers  craclung  his  joints 
very  dexterously,  and  as  displaying 
much  art.  "  The  operator,  (he  says) 
first  seizes  a  person  by  the  ears,  and 
giving  a  sudden  twist  to  the  neck, 
makes  it  crack  in  a  manner  sufficient 
to  frighten  a  stranger,  :  he  thence  de- 
scends, in  regular  order,  to  erery  joint 
in  the  body  and  limbs ;  making  each 
of  them  crack  as  he  goes  along,  finish- 
ing at  the  great  toe.  This  greatly  re- 
freshes a  person  after  walking,  or  any 
exercise  of  fatigue." 

This  joint-cracking  might  have  been 
very  agreeable  to  Mr.  JMonro  :  the  de- 
tail reminds  us  of  the  Chinese  cham- 
pooing.  In  this  northern  climate,  our 
joints  are  so  knit,  that  the  refreshment 
may  be  very  well  dispensed  with. 

BON    MOT. 

The  keeper  of  a  billiard-table    at 

C m  had  the  good   fortime  to  win 

so  large  a  sum,  on  one  occasion,  that  it 
enabled  him  to  build  a  pretty  house 
with  a  neat  kiirn  ;  a  wag  has  christen- 
ed his  residence  Cue  Green  ! 
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MODERN    WITCHCRAFT. 

The    trial    of   an    indictment,   the 
King  V.  Bctfi/  Toumshend,  in  181 6, 
developed  some  disgraceful  circumstan- 
ces of  the  credulity  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.     The  prisoner  was  77  years 
old,  resided  in  the  parish  of  Taunton, 
and  by  the  superstitious  and  ignorant 
had  long  been  considered  a  tvitch.  Her 
appearance  was  calculated  to  sanction 
the  idea,  and  her  levees  were  much 
frequented  by  those  who  chose  to  pay 
for  a  peep  into  futurity.      The  prose- 
cutor, Jacob  Pool,  was  a  poor  man  re- 
siding in  the  hamlet  of  Taunton,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  sending  his  daugh- 
ter, about  twelve  years  old,   with  ap- 
ples in  a  basket  to  Taunton  market. 
In  January  of  that  year,  the  child  met 
the  old  woman,  who  stopped  her,  and 
after  examining  her  basket,  asked  "  hast 
got  any  money  ?"  the  child  answering 
in  the  negative,  she  ordered  her  to  get 
some  and  bring  to  her,  threatening  to 
"  kill  her  by  inches,"  if  she  disobeyed. 
The  terrified  child  borrowed  two  shil- 
lings of  Mr.  Bruford,  druggist,  in  Taun- 
ton, which  she  gave  to  the  prisoner ; 
and  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  sim- 
ilar threats,  borrowed  1/.  4s.  6d.  of  the 
same  gentleman,  at  six  different  peri- 
ods.    At  length   Pool    called  on  Mr. 
Bruford  to  pay  him  a  bill,  and  was  in- 
formed of  the  sums  his   daughter  had 
borrowed  '•  to  go  to  market'''  with,  and 
on  questioiiing  the  child,  the  threats  of 
the  "  witch"'  had   made  so  strong  an 
impression   on    her,  that  it  was  with 
great    difficulty    that     she    could   be 
brought  to  disclose  the  truth.     Pool's 
wife  and  a  woman  named  Johnson  then 
went  to  the  house  of  the  prisoner,  and 
interrogated  as  to  the  facts  :  she  swore 
and  raved  in   a  violent  manner,  and 
vowed  that  if  they  dared   to  accuse  her, 
she  would  make  them  '^  die  by  inches." 
Mrs.  Pool  replied,  '•  no,  thee  shall  not ; 
FU  hinder  that ;"  and  taking  a  pin  from 
her  clotlies,  she  scratched  tiie  witch 
from   the  elbow  to  the  wrist,   that  by 
drawing  her  blood  she  might  dispel 
the   power  of  her  incantations!    Tiie 
prisoner  being  found  guilty,  the  judge 
observed,  that    her    extreme  old  age 
alone  prevented  him  from  pronouncirig 
upon  her  the  severest  sentence   of  the 
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law.  He  ordered  that  she  should  pay 
a  fine  of  Is.  and  be  imprisoned  in  the 
house  of  correction,  and  there  kept 
to  hard  labour,  for  six  callendar  months. 

PHYSICIANS QITACKS,   &C. 

Dr.  Garth  speaks  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  in  Warwick  Lane,  thus  : 

Where  stands  a  dome  majestic  to  the  sight, 
And  sumptuous  arches  bear  its  oval  height ; 
A  golden  globe  plac'd  high  with  artful  skill. 
Seems  to  the  distant  sight  a  golden  pill  ■' 

Duraoulin,  the  famous  French  phy- 
sician, at  his  death,  observed  that  he 
left  beliind  him  two  famous  physicians  : 
upon  being  asked  who  they  were,  reg- 
imen and  river  water. 

A  very  healthy  old  gentleman  was 
asked,  by  a  king,  what  physician  and 
apothecary  he  made  use  of  to  look  so 
well  at  his  time  of  life.  Sire,  replied 
the  gentleman,  my  physician  has  al- 
ways been  a  horse,  and  my  apothecary 
an  ass. 

A  rich  valetudinarian  called  in  a 
physician  for  a  slight  disorder.  The 
physician  felt  his  pulse,  and  enquired, 
Do  you  eat  well  ?  Yes,  said  the  pa- 
tient. Do  you  sleep  well  ?  I  do.  Then, 
said  the  Esculapius,  I  shall  give  you 
something  to  take  away  all  that. 

Dr.  Moore  (author  of  Zeluco)  usecf 
to  say  that,  "  At  least  two-thirds  of  a 
Physician's  fees  were  for  imaginary 
complaints."  Among  several  instan- 
ces of  this  nature,  he  mentions  one  of  a 
clothier,  who,  after  long  drinking  the 
Bath  waters,  took  it  into  his  head  to 
try  the  Bristol  hot  wells.  Previous, 
however,  to  his  setting  off,  he  request- 
ed the  physician  to  favour  him  with  a^ 
letter,  stating  his  case  to  any  brother 
Galen.  Tliis  done,  the  patient  got 
into  a  chaise  and  started.  After  pro- 
ceeding about  halfway,  he  felt  an  itch 
to  pry  into  the  contents  of  the  letter, 
when  the  following  words  presented 
themselves  : — '•  Dear  sir,  the  bearer  is 
a  fat  Wiltshire  clothier ;  make  the 
most  of  him."  It  is  unnecessary  to 
add.  that  his  cure  was  at  that  moment 
efTected,  as  he  ordered  the  chaise  to  re- 
turn, and  immediately  proceeded  home. 
But  physicians  are  generally  flatter- 
ing. "  Here  am  I,  (said  Pope,  in  his 
last  illness,)  dying  of  a  hundred  good 
symptoms .""     This  was  just  aft^r  the 
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Doctor  had  been  telling  him  that  he 
was  glad  to  find  that  he  breathed  so 
much  easier ;  that  his  pulse  was  very 
good;  and  several  other  encouraging 
things. 

In  iTio<!ern  flays,  we  find  Dr.  Willis, 
for  his  successllil  aitondance  upon  liis 
Majesty   King  George  the  third,  had 
the  remuneration  of  ijOOl.  per  annum 
for  twenty-one  years,  and  to  his  son 
650/.  per  annum  for  life.      The  other 
physicians  had  thirty  guineas  each  visit 
to  Windsor,  and  trn  guineas  each  visit 
to  Kew.     Dr.  Willis  had  also  the  good 
luck  to  be  sent  for  to  the  late  Queen  of 
Portugal,  and  to  return   loaded  whh 
bars  of  gold,   and   adorned  with  dia- 
monds.      What   rewards  would  have 
been  bestowed  upon  him  had  he  prov- 
ed successful  !   But  the  Queen's  mala- 
dy  was   incurable  ;   her  majesty  was 
firmly  persuaded  she  was  in  hell,  say- 
ing, that  a  skilful  physician  can  some- 
times cure  madness,  but  never  can  re- 
verse the  decrees  of  fate.    The  Queen's 
disorder  was  first  occasioned  by  a  plan 
contrived  by  some  monks  and  waiting- 
ladies,  for  reversing  the  bloody  decree 
respecting   the   families   of    D'Aveira 
and  Tavora. 

Occasionally,  however,  doctors  may 
be  unfortunate,  for  when  the  fair  Aus- 
trigilde  was  on  her  death-bed,  she  pre- 
vailed on  her  husband,  King  Gontran, 
to  cause  the  two  physicians  who  attend- 
ed her  in  her  illness  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  buried  along  with  her..     These,  I 
believe,   says   St.  Foix,   are   the  only 
two  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  who  were 
ever  privileged  to  lie  in  the  tombs  of 
kings  :  but  I  have  no  sort  of  doubt  that 
many  otliers  have  justly  merited  the 
same  honour.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
death  of  Pope  Adrian  caused  such  joy 
at  Rome,  that,  the  night  after  his  de- 
cease, thcj/  adorned  the  door  of  his 
chief  pht/sician's  house  tcith  garlands, 
adding  this  inscription,  '  To  the  deliv- 
erer of  his  country.' 

Frigldening  the  Gout. 
Fabritius  makes  mention  of  a  gen- 
tleman, with  whom  he  was  familiar, 
who,  being  unjustly  suspected,  was  tor- 
tured upon  the  rack,  and,  when  releas- 
ed, found  himself  quite  cured  of  the 
gout,  which  was,  before  this  violent 
remedy,  very  troublesome. 


•   Ague  may  also  be  frightened  away. 
An  honest  servant  of  the  Marquis  of 
Ferrara,  (who  had  been  long  aflVicted 
this  way,)  after  taking  every  precau- 
tipn,  i.  e.  of  having  a  boat  ready,  push- 
ed his  master  into  the  river,  and  ran 
away.     The  Marquis  was  immediate- 
ly taken  out,  frightened  and  cured,  but 
vowing  revenge.      At   length  the  ser- 
vant returns,  is  apprehended,  and  or- 
dered to  prepare  for  execution.      The 
Marquis,  however,  whose   resentment 
had  abated,   was   determined  to   save 
him,  though  he  seemed  to  resolve  that 
the  law   should  take  its  course.      At 
length  the  day  of  execution  arrived  ; 
he  was  conducted  to  the  scaffold,   and 
there  protesting  he  had  no   other  mo- 
tive than  the  cure  of  his  master,  laid 
his  head  upon  the  block,  and  gave  the 
fatal  signal.     The  executioner  at  that 
instant,  according  to  his  orders  pour- 
ed some  cold  water  on  his  neck,  and 
this  was  no  sooner  done  than  the  col- 
our left  his  cheeks,  his  eyes  sunk  in  his 
head,  and  he  died  in  a  few   moments 
without    uttering    a     word. — Coming 
nearer  home,  we  find  that  Mrs.  Man- 
tle, wife  of  Mr.  Justice  Mantle,  who 
lived  next  door  but  one  to  a  house  then 
on   fire,  and  who  had  been  lame  for 
twenty  years,   and  unable  to  help  her- 
self to  or  from  her  bed,  miraculously 
found  the  use  of  her  legs,  and  ran  Irom 
Mr.   Mantle's  house  in  Mount  Street, 
unl<Jio\vn  to  any  of  the   family,  who 
had  given  her  up  for  lost  before  they 
thus  saw  her. 

A  gouty  man  has  got  up  and  run 
away  on  the  house  being  on  fire  ;  epi- 
lepsies and  agues  have  disappeared  up- 
on some  sudden  fright;  and  a  fainting 
fit  has  rapidly  disappeared  upon  an  ill- 
natured  threat  of  the  lancet,  or  even  an 
insinuation  about  its  reality. 

The  Head  Ache.  It  is  a  custom 
with  the  Africans,  when  affected  with 
the  head  ache,  '<•  to  lie  upon  the  hearth 
before  a  large  fire,  having  a  heavy  stone 
laid  upon  one  side  of  the  head."  This 
remedy  not  having  been  tried  in  this 
country,  may  be  adopted  by  those 
whose  sculls  are  able  to  bear  any  thing. 
The  following  is  an  instance  of  a  head- 
ache got  rid  of,  as  well  as  a  lameness 
of  the  writer  and  rider's  horse  at  the 
same  time ;  it  is  from  Mr.  Wesley's. 
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Journal,  from  Oct.  27, 1743,  to  Nov. 
17,  1746  : — "  My  horse,  (he  says)  was 
exceedingly  lame  :  we  could  not  dis- 
cern what  it  was  amiss,  and  3fet  he 
could  scarce  set  his  foot  on  the  ground. 
My  head  ached  more  than  it  had  done 
for  some  months  (what  I  here  aver  is 
the  naked  fact ;  let  every  man  account 
for  it  as  he  sees  good.)  I  then  thought, 
cannot  God  heal  either  man  or  beast, 
by  any  means,  or  without  any !  Im- 
mediately my  weariness  and  head  ache 
ceased,  and  my  horse's  lameness  the 
same  instant.  Nor  did  he  halt  any 
more  either  that  day  or  the  next." 

Lameness.  Schenekius,  in  his  Med- 
ical Observations,  says,  that  Nicholaus, 
an  architect,  falling  from  an  high  tow- 
er, recovered  the  use  of  his  leg,  which, 
before  that  tumble,  used  to  halt.  A 
very  extraordinary  mode  of  cure,  which 
cannot,  however,  be  safely  prescribed. 

Phlebotomy.  An  Italian,  mention- 
ed by  Solenander,  was  on  his  death- 
bed :  presently  comes  in  a  man  whom 
he  had  aggrieved,  and  although  told 
he  was  in  a  dying  state,  resolved,  in 
the  Italian  way,  to  do  the  business 
with  his  own  hands.  He  enters  the 
chamber,  gives  the  sick  man  a  desper- 
ate stab,  and  so  departs.  By  the  flux 
of  blood  that  issued  from  the  wound. 


(for  it  seems  he  required  bleeding,)  he 
quite  recovered ;  his  foe  was  his  phy- 
sician, who  would  not  let  him  die,  as 
die  he  would  without  this  coarse  phle- 
botomy. 

Vaccination  had,  of  course,  its  ma- 
ny enemies,  in  the  infancy  of  its  sci- 
ence; among  others  Dr.  Mosely,  who 
described,  in  technical  style,  a  whole 
tribe  of  cow-pox  diseases  ;  and  Mr. 
Stuart,  as  a  brutal  degeneration  of  the 
human  species.  "'  The  cow-pox,  (said 
they)  mange,  or  farcy,  cow-pox,  ulcers, 
with  pus,  green — green  as  grass,  clear- 
13^  demonstrating  their  bovine  origin; 
cow-pox  evil  or  abscess,  cow-pox  mor- 
tification, are  nothing  in  comparison  to 
the  brutalization  of  the  noblest  work 
of  creation.'"'—"  Among  the  numer- 
ous shocking  cases  of  cow-pox  which  I 
have  heard  of,  I  know  not  if  the  most 
horrible  of  all  has  yet  been  published, 
viz.  of  a  child  at  Peckhani,  who,  after 
being  inoculated  with  the  cow-pox, 
had  its  former  natm-al  disposition  abso- 
lutely changed  to  the  brutal;  so  that 
it  run  upon  all  fours  like  a  beast,  bel- 
lowing like  a  cow,  and  butting  with  its 
head  like  a  bull.  For  my  part,  (it  is 
added,  with  philosophical  scepticism) 
I  can  scarcel}^  think  it  possible,  having 
had  no  time  to  ascertain  the  truth  /" 


O  Mosely  !  th}'  books  nightly  fantasies  rousing'. 

Full  oft  make  me  quake  for  my  heart's  dearest  treasures  ; 

For  fancy,  in  dreams,  oft  presents  them  all  browsing 

On  commons,  just  like  little  JNebuchadnezzars. 

There,  nibbling  at  thistles,  stand  .lem,  Joe,  and  JMary  ; 

On  their  foreheads — oh  horrible  ! — crumpled  horns  bud  ; 

Here  Tom  with  a  tail,  and  poor  William  all  hairy, 

Reclin'd  in  a  corner,  are  chewing  the  cud. 


But  many  disorders  are  cured  by  be- 
ing charmed  away  :  as,  a  wedding-ring 
of  gold,  rubbed  on  a  stye  upon  the 
eye-lid,  used  to  be  esteemed  a  sover- 
eign remedy  ;  but — it  must  be  applied 
nine  times  ! 

Children  may  cut  their  teeth  beauti- 
fully, by  wearing  an  anodyne  necklace, 
a  specific  which  we  have  fortunately 
had  among  us  for  this  hundred  jears  ! 
Cato  taught,  that  a  fractured  limb 
might  be  healed  by  a  green  reed  and  a 
charm.  Even  Galen  taught,  that  cer- 
tain remedies  lost  their  efficacy',  if  they 
were  pounded  by  a  person  who  had 
any  iron  about  him.  Digby  and  Van 
Helmont  had  their   sympathetic  pow- 


ders. In  the  journal,  Les  Nouvelles 
Ecclesiastiques,  for  17G7,  several  re- 
markable cures  were  attributed  to  the 
Abbe  Salle,  who  had  founded  the 
schools,  Freres  ignorantins.  Brother 
Giles  was  cured  of  the  head-ache  bv 
applying,  to  the  part  aflected,  a  letter 
he  had  received  from  his  superior. — 
Brother  Timothy,  who  had  a  white 
swelling  on  the  knee.by  the  sisn  of  the 
cross  made  over  it,  was  made  whole. 

How  many  ages  passed  (says  Pas- 
quier)  supposing  that  a  child  ought  not 
to  be  blooded  until  it  had  attained  tlie 
age  of  fourteen  years  ;  and  that  bleed- 
ing of  them  before  that  time,  was  not 
a   cure,  but   their    death  ?    a  lieresv 
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which  we  should  have  lived  in  to  this 
day,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Averroes, 
an  Arabian,  who  ventured  to  make  the 
first  experiment  of  it  on  a  son  of  his, 
aged  about  six  or  seven  years,  whom 
he  cured  of  a  pleurisy. 

Wesley  (who  wrote  a  book  on  phy- 
sic) had  strong  notions  of  diabolical  a- 
gency  in  respect  of  diseases.  He  im- 
puted to  it  many  of  the  accidents  and 
discomforts  of  life, — disease,  bodily 
hurts,  storms  and  earthquakes,  and 
nightmare,  epilepsy  and  madness. 

Let  us  now  quote  a  universal  pana- 
cea, out  of  one  of  those  good  old 
housewifery  books,  which  formed  at 
once  the  Buchan's  Domestic  Medicine 
and  Domestic  Cookery  of  our  forefa- 
thers. The  receipt,  to  be  sure,  is 
somewhat  barbarous,  because  a  charm 
seems  to  be  annexed  to  the  oil  of 
SWALLOWS. — In  a  work  in  Sion  Col- 
lege hbrary,  1683,  quarto,  we  find  the 
following  receipt  to  make  oil  of  swal- 
lows, which  when  made,  "  is  exceeding 
sovereign  for  any  broken  bones,  bones 
out  of  joynt,  or  any  pain  or  grief, 
either  in  the  bones  or  sinews  :" — 

Receipt. — "  To  make  oil  of  Swal- 
lows. Take  lavender,  cotton,  spike 
knot-grass,  ribwort,  balm,  velerian, 
rosemary-tops,  woodbine-tops,  vine- 
strings,  French  mallows,  the  tops  of 
alecosts,  strawberry-strings,  tustan, 
plantane,  walnut-tree  leaves,  the  tops 
of  young  beets,  isop,  violet-leaves,  sage 
of  vertue,  fine  Roman  wormwood,  of 
each  of  them  a  handful ;  camomile 
and  red  roses,  of  each  two  handfuls  ; 
twenty  quick,  i.  e.  live  swallows,  and 
beat  them  together  in  a  mortar,  and 
put  to  them  a  quart  of  neat's-foot  oyl, 
or  May-butter,  and  grind  them  all 
well  together,  &c.  &c.  &c.  !" 

The  same  author,  in  a  remedy  for 
deafness,  shews  the  same  partiality  for 
live  creatures. — "  Take  a  gray  eel, 
with  a  white  belly,  and  put  her  into  a 
sweet  earthen  pot,  quick,  and  stop  the 
pot  very  close  :  then  dig  a  deep  hole 
in  a  horse-dunghill,  and  set  h  therein 
for  a  fortnight ;  then  take  it  out,  and 
clear  out  the  oyl  which  will  come  of  it, 
and  drop  it  into  the  imperfect  ear,  or 
both,  if  both  be  imperfect."  Here  is 
also  a  receipt  to  preserve  us  from  the 
infection  of  the  plague,  by  "  smelling  a 


nosegay  made  of  the  tassel'd  end  of  a 
ship-rope." 

SINGULAR  INSTANCE  OF  EARLY  TALENT. 

At  Copenhagen,  is  the  youngest  fe- 
male writer,  probaljly,  now  living. — 
Her  name  is  Virgilia  Christiana  Lund, 
and  she  is  not  above  ten  years  of  age. 
Last  year  she  published  a  family  pic- 
ture, "  Clotilda,  or  Two  for  One  ;" 
and  lately  she  has  published  a  dramatic 
piece,  called  "  Infidelity  detected." 

AN    ANT    HILL. 

In  crossing  a  field  lately,  says  a  cor- 
respondent,  I   felt  my  foot  suddenly 
sink  into  a  heap  of  soft  earth  ;  an  inci- 
dent which,  though    it  might  appear 
harmless  and  indifferent,  was  fi-aught 
with  consequences  the  most   alarming 
and  destructive.     The  unguarded  step 
was  followed  by  the  slaughter  of  incal- 
culable numbers,  and  the  awful  convul- 
sions of  a  whole   empire !      It  was  a 
nest  of  ants  ;  and  the  measures   pur- 
sued by  the  chizens  on  this  calamitous 
occasion  were  so  curiously  interesting 
as  to  arrest  my  attention  for  a  whole 
hour.     As  soon  as  the  first  terrors  oc- 
casioned by  the  shock  had  subsided,  I 
could  surmise  that  an  express  was  des- 
patched to  the  residence  of  the  king,  to 
acquaint  him  with  particulars,  and  in 
less  than  two  minutes  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  scene  of  distress  and 
ruin.     He  was  a  fine  looking  fellow, 
and  though  I  could  perceive  his  majes- 
ty much  agitated  at  this  unexpected 
disaster,  yet  he  convoked  his   senate 
without  delay  to  deliberate  upon  the 
best    means    of   retrieving    the    loss. 
There   was   a  very  full  attendance  of 
members,  and  one  above  all  seemed  to 
attract   extraordinary   attention,    who 
was  unquestionably  the  Nestor  of  the 
tribe.      This  gallant  officer  rushed  out 
of  the  assembly,  galloped  through  thick 
and  thin  into  the   city,  upset  three  or 
four  old   females   with  eggs  on  their 
backs,  knocked   down   a  fat  pismire, 
and  darted  down  a  narrow  lane  that  I 
afterwards  found  led  to  the  corn-mar- 
ket :  there  I  lost  him. 

What  a  fine  field  was  opened  to 
philosophical  and  contemplative  per- 
sons, to  whom  I  recommend  the  further 
study  and  application  of  the  subject. 
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The  Recreatwe  Revietc,  or  Eccentri- 
cities of  Literature    and  Life. 

[A  new  Magazine,  under  this  title,  has  just 
issued  from  the  press  in  London,  the  first 
IVumber  of  which  will  be  republished  by 
MuNROE  &,  Francis,  Boston,  on  the  1st 
of  January  next,  and  be  continued  in 
monthly  numbers,  at  $5  per  ann.  The 
following  is  the  preface  to  this  facetious 
work  : — ] 

A  BOUT  a  month  previous  to  the 
•"^^  publication  of  our  commencing 
part,  we  issued  the  following  prospec- 
tus, which  may  be  quite  proper  to  give 
here  entire. 

'•'  The  adjective  Recreative  is  de- 
fined by  Dr.  Johnson  to  be  "  refresh- 
ing, giving  relief  after  labour  or  pain, 
amusing,  diverting." — So  much  for  oiu- 
title. 

"  When  we  step  into  the  British 
IVIuseum,  in  Russell-Street,  we  do  not 
expect  to  see  sparrows,  hens,  geese,  or 
horses  stuffed ;  we  go  to  inspect  the 
extraordinary,  the  out-of-the-way  pro- 
ductions of  nature  and  art,  rarely  to  be 
met  with.  Upon  this  principle  is  The 
Recreative  Review  founded ;  for 
we  profess  to  give  the  Eccentricities 
of  Literature  and  Life,  of  Jrt  and 
Nature,  leaving  all  dry-as-dust,  prolix, 
and  prosing  disquisitions  upon  every- 
day subjects  to  those  who  delight  in 
them.  What  is  customary,  therefore, 
is  rarely  noticed ;  the  erratic,  the  near- 
ly incredible,  whether  of  genius,  or 
learning,  or  science,  alone  occupy  us, 
whether  discovered  in  the  pages  of 
books,  or  of  human  existence.  The 
deliramenta  doctrince,  the  wild  specu- 
lations of  the  learned,  are  here  noticed  ; 
for 

We  love,  in  proper  time  and  place, 
To  laugh  behind  the  gravest  face. 

And  among  the  misfortunes  we  strug- 
gle with,  it  is  one  comfort  for  us  to 
know,  that  all  the  world  laugh  at  one 
another,  and — perhaps  ever  will.  To 
this  end,  all  possible  variety  is  given  of 
the  Gallimatias  done,  rumoured,  and 
written.  The  nugce  facetice  and  the 
tristia,  the  nips,  scoffs,  conceits,  and 
quackeries  of  the  clever,  familiar  or 
sublime,  particularly  of  those  who  have 


been  eminent  in  the  art  of  doubting, 
who  strangle  us  with  their  waste  fer- 
tility, yet  leave  us  as  ignorant  as  ever ; 
for  men  so  employed,  says  Erasmus, 
may  be  said  to  teach  a  hen  to  cluck,  to 
be  writing  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
boiling  a  stone,  shaving  an  ass,  setting 
an  ox  to  catch  a  hare,  &c.  seeming  to 
be  at  their  wit's  end,  which  by  the  by 
is  no  great  journey.  But  if  anecdote  in 
general,  or  personal  ones,  of  eminent 
men,  their  pursuits,  their  propensities, 
their  incidental  or  intellectual  excellen- 
ces or  defects,  their  literary  peculiari- 
ties, have  any  charm,  then  will  our 
work  claim  some  favour  from  the  pub- 
lic. If  genius  is  made  a  playmate  and 
a  companion  ; — or,  if  to  bring  authors 
and  writings  into  your  parlour,  as  Bos- 
well  did  Johnson  ; — if  we  see  how 
poets  and  prose-writers  express  them- 
selves, and  even  amuse  themselves  ; — 
if,  in  fact,  literature  itself  be  served  up 
in  the  way  of  the  petit  soupers  of  the 
Trianon,  instead  of  the  formality  of  a 
set  dinner ; — if  scenes  of  ever-varying 
hue  can  please,  without  too  much  of 
any  given  colour  pervading  (the  sombre 
especially  ;) — if  innocently  to  smile  at 
the  grave  follies  of  the  wise,  without 
being  malignantly  satirical.,  be  a  recom- 
mendation with  our  readers,  then  will 
our  attempt  be  approved  and  sanction- 
ed. Neither  have  we  been  busy  about 
trifles  :  being  no  idolaters  even  of  tal- 
ent— if  misapplied,  keeping  an  observ- 
ant eye  upon  all  that  may  affect  the  fe- 
licity of  mankind,  whether  by  the  in- 
firmity of  human  purpose,  or  other- 
wise. 

"  This  is  a  work  that  may  be  opened 
at  random,  and  by  any  partji^  for 
(wonderful  !)  it  is  not  a  political  re- 
view. It  is  of  that  class  v/hich 
7nay  cause  some  of  our  p1easante>,t 
hours,  because  viewed  in  the  light  of 
relaxation  from  severer  duties  and  st;:- 
dies  ;  and  yet  to  the  student  himself 
some  trouble  is  saved.  \\  isdom  and 
pleasantry  may  herein  look  one  anoth- 
er in  the  face ;  for  there  is  moral 
enough,  if  the  reader  chooses  to  extract 
it :  but  for  us  to  speculate  in  putting 
the  world  to  rights,  reminds  us  of  the 
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bill-sticker  at  the  last  election,  slily 
tearing  clown  his  opponent's  bill,  for  the 
purpose  of  sticking-  up  his  own.  and  the 
rival  bill-sticker  slily  coming  and  catch- 
ing him  in  the  act.  The  public  good  of 
mankind  may  be  performed  two  ways 
— by  instruction  and  diversion  :  or,  as 
mankind  is  now  disposed,  perhaps  he 
receives  much  gxeater  advantage  by 
being  diverted  than  instructed.  We 
wish  to  build  the  structure,  including 
all  points,  by  a  layer  of  t/i/le  and  a 
layer  of  clulce  ;  and,  in  doing  this,  we 
shall  perhaps  shew  nullum  magnum 
ingenium  sine  mixturd  denieniiai,  that 
there  is  nothing  great  without  a  tinc- 
ture of  madness.  Besides,  Buonaparte 
tells  us,  Du  sublime  au  ridicule  il  n'y 
a  rjahin  pas  !  And,  lastljs  that  there  is 
not  such  a  vast  difference  between  peo- 
ple's parts  as  the  world  imagines.  In 
the  Recreative  Review,  consisting 
of  table-talk  and  light  reading,  the 
lounger  may  skim  the  surface,  or  dip 
into,  ad  libitum,  for  knowledge  or 
amusement ;  for  we  have  rarely  pre- 
sumed to  scatter  the  gems  of  our  oicn 
genius  in  these  pages  :  we  have  simply 
done  (through  a  life  of  laborious  litera- 
ry reading)  like  Juhus  Caesar  and 
Tacitus,  viz.  kept  a  common-place 
book  of  the  pointed  sayings  of  others ; 
the  essence  of  which  is  now  presented, 
as  condensed  as  possible,  hating  pro- 
lixity and  all  its  works,  and  ceremony 
also ;  for  dulness  and  gravity,  like  the 
the  two  Sosias  in  the  play,  resemble 
one  another  so  much,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  distinguish  them.  Sir 
Thomas  More  tells  us,  that  the  Uto- 
pians, both  at  dinner  and  supper,  be- 
gan with  some  lecture,  that  is  read  to 
them  ;  hut  it  is  so  short,  that  it  is  not 
tedious  nor  uneasij  to  them  to  hear  it. 
In  addition,  also,  to  the  wonders  re- 
corded in  this  work,  we  present  a  new 
one,  viz.  the  actual  autliority,  which 
we  have  been  candid  enough  to  give 
in  ninety  cases  of  a  hundred." 

Now  whether  or  not  we  have  kept 
up  to,  or  fallen  short  in,  our  preten- 
sions, a  discerning  public  alone  must 
decide ;  still  we  have  some  evidence  in 
our  favour,  that  our  work  does  not 
smell  of  mortality ;  viz.  the  unexam- 
pled sale  of  our  first  part,  for  which 
our  warmest  gratitude  is  due  :  we  con- 


ceive the  most  strenuous  exertions  to 
be  demanded  from  us,  by  this  very  suc- 
cess, to  ensure  continued  patronage,  by 
endeavouring  to  make  each  future  pait 
more  interesting  than  the  preceding. 
Tins  is  the  best  way  in  which  we  could 
shew  a  proper  sense  of  obligation  to  a 
generous  public  ;  it  is  the  mode  we 
sliall  adopt. 

In  this  age  of  "  Re\'iews,"  it  was 
hazardous  to  bring  one  more  into  the 
inarket,  especially  as  our  Review 
(some  think  it  improperly  named)  is 
of  subjects  mostly  eccentric,  and  not 
every-day  ones;  instead  of  this  or 
t'other  publication,  "  which  struts  and 
frets  its  hour  upon  the  stage,  and  then 
is  seen  no  more."  We  are,  however, 
prepared  to  defend  our  title,  although 
that  ought  to  be  utterly  immaterial,  so 
long  as  the  contents  are  of  the  right 
stamp,  genuine,  and  free  from  dross. 
That  it  is  a  Review  of  Literature  and 
Life,  each  under  its  proper  head,  and 
that  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
each  page  must  testify  ;  inasmuch  as 
the  opinions  of  wiser  heads  than  our 
own  are  brought  into  bearing,  and  as 
candidly  set  forth  by  name  and  refer- 
ence, quoted  after  the  luminous  and 
satisfactory  manner  of  Bayle.  It  were 
peculiarly  insidious  to  palm  off  as  our 
own  what  is  quoted  in  illustration, 
though  a  very  common  practice  ;  and 
though  our  work  may  by  the  ignorant, 
on  this  account,  be  deemed  hut  a  com- 
pilation, it  is  an  honest  proceeding,  for 
which  v/e  doubt  not  the  man  of  read- 
ing will  thank  us. 

Those  who  aspire  to  a  solid  erudi- 
tion, must  undoubtedly  take  severer 
methods  to  acquire  it.  They  have 
their  labour  and  their  merit.  But 
there  are  readers  of  another  order,  who 
must  not  be  left  unprovied  :  for  such 
readers,  it  is  our  province,  occasionally, 
to  collect  matters  of  a  lighter  nature  ; 
but  pleasing  even  by  their  levity,  by 
their  variety,  and  by  their  aptitude  to 
enter  into  common  conversation. — 
Things  of  this  sort  often  gradually  and 
imperceptibly  insinuate  a  taste  of 
knowledge,  and  in  some  measure  grati- 
fy that  taste  ;  they  steal  some  moments 
from  the  round  of  dissipation  and 
pleasure  ;  they  relieve  the  minds  of 
men  of  business    (who    cannot    pass 
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from  severe  labour  to  severe  study) 
with  ail  elegant  relaxation  ;  they  pre- 
serve the  strenuous  idleness  of  others 
from  a  worse  employment. 

The  advantages  we  flatter  ourselves 
we  possess,  arise  from  our  own  extra- 
ordinary attention  and  industry.  We 
have  put  into  order  and  rank  the  float- 
ing facetiae  of  times  past ;  Ave  make 
the  moderns  as  familiar  with  the  an- 
cients, as  the  inhabitants  of  old  houses 
who  shake  hands  out  of  their  garret- 
windows.  We  aim  at  uniting  the 
plan  of  the  Magazines  with  that  of  the 
Reviews  ;  not  servilely  cop}  ing  what 
has  preceded  us,  just  like  the  two  kings 
of  Brentford  smelling  at  one  nosegay  ; 
and  though  it  is  a  plan  tolerably  well 
calculated  for  a  Iherary  amusement, 
we  do  not  pretend  that  the  public  will 
not  have  something  to  excuse,  as  well 
as  to  applaud. 

But  some  will  say,  To  what  purpose 
so  many  quotations,  so  many  merry 
thoughts,  so  many  philosophical  re- 
flections ?  Those  who  make  complaints 
of  this  sort,  want  the  most  necessary 
notion  to  pass  a  right  judgment  upon 
this  work.  They  don't  consider  that 
it  ought  to  be  of  some  use  to  all  sorts  of 
readers;  and  that  if  it  had  been  en- 
tirely framed  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  nicest  judges,  it  would  go  out  of  its 
natural  sphere.  We  would  have  them 
consider,  that  if  we  had  kept  to  their 
notions  of  perfection,  our  book  might 
indeed  have  been  very  acceptable  to 
them  ;  but  then  many  others  had  been 
displeased  witli  it,  and  it  had  remain- 
ed in  the  dust  of  the  booksellers'  ware- 
houses.— Please  people  of  gravity  a  .id 
exquisite  taste  indeed ! 

Lastly,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
hope  that  this  Review,  J^iiscellany, 
Collection  of  Contcs  a  rire,  or  what- 
ever eLe  it  may  be  christened,  lias 
some  claims  on  the  public  atteiuion  ; 
for,  1st,  it  is  free  from  part}-  or  politi- 
cal asperity.  2d,  it  is  free  even  from 
the  very  semblance  of  ineligion  and  im- 
morality. 3d,  It  is  neither  tedious  nor 
prolix,  '  the  common  vice  o'  the 
limes;'  for  we  come  at  once  to  the 
matter  in  hand  without  preambles  or 
postarables.  And  lastly,  the  m  hole  is 
arranged  on  a  cheerful'  or  recreative 
principle,  whereby,  if  we  are  so  dispos- 


ed, many  a  solitary  liour  may  be  be- 
guiled of  its  ennui,  aye,  if  even  the 
mind  is  as  gloomy  as  Spencer's  cave  of 
despair.  Besides,  Swift  says,  things 
of  this  sort  have  nobly  triumphed  over 
time,  have  clipped  his  wings,  paretl  his 
nails,  filed  his  teeth,  tunied  back  his 
hour-glass,  blunted  his  scythe,  and 
drawn  the  hob-nails  out  of  his  shoes. 
We  must,  however,  refrain  from  ad- 
ding another  word,  for  a  long  preface' 
is  a  crying  evil. 


NEW  WORES  IN   feFPT     1821. 

We  feel  a  pleasure  in  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  lovers  of  poetry  to  the  second 
part  of  Poems  for  Yovlh,hy  a  family  circle. 
The  reception  given  by  the  public  to  the  first 
part  of  this  work  was  very  flattering',  and 
its  readers  will  not  we  think,  find  any  dim- 
inution of  interest  in  tiie  continuation  now 
offered  to  their  notice.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  this  delightful  volume  is  occupied 
with  a  pastoral  masque,  entitled  Amaryllis  ; 
and  the  remainder  consists  of  smaller  pie- 
ces, from  which  we  select,  as  an  agreeable 
specimen,  the  following  stanzas  : 
I'll  be  a  fairy,  and  drink  the  dew, 

And  creep  thro'  the  honied  flowers, 
And  sleep  in  tbe  violet's  tender  blue  ; 

And  dance  in  the  evening  hours. 
My  music  shall  be  the  soft  low  gales 

Which  sigh  thro'  the  dark  green  trees, 
And  heaven's  breath  swell  the  gossamer  sails 

With  which  I  swim  the  breeze. 
The  glow-w  orm  shall  be  my  gentle  light, 

And  a  lily's  cup  my  bed  ; 
And  I'll  wurm  me  in  the  sweet  moon-light, 

And  on  fallen  roses  tread. 
And  ever  fresh  the  grass  shall  grow- 
Around  ray  niysiic  ring, 
And  little  raurnuirs,  sweet  and  low, 

Shall  {.i;swcr  v.hen  1  sing. 
And  !  will  held  a  fairy  court. 

And  call  each  slumbering  lay. 
And  wild  and  gaily  will  we  sport. 

As  the  twilight  fades  away. 
I'll  be  a  fairy,  and  drink  the  dew. 

And  creep  thro'  tbe  honied  flowers. 
And  sleep  in  the  violet's  tender  blue, 

And  dance  in  the  evening  hours. 
We  believe  it  is  generally  understood  tl;at 
this  little  vobune  is  the  joint   production  of 
several  members  of  Mr.  Koscoe's  family. 

Historical  Account  of  Discoveries  and 
Travels  in  Asia,  from  the  Earliest  Ages  ti> 
the  Present  Time  :  by  Hugh  Murray.  F.R.S. 

No.  I.  of  the  New  Edinburgh  Review,  (to 
be  continued  Quarterly.) 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for  1817. 

No.  I.  of  Flights  of  Fancy,  a  series  of 
Illustrations  from  familiar  phrases,  exhibit- 
ing Life  and  Character,  and  adapted  for 
the  amusemeat  of  tlie  Snap-Book  j  by  an 
Amateur. 
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Gascoignc's  Princely  Pleasures,  with  the 
Masque  intended  to  have  been  presented 
bcCoro  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  Kenilworth,  in 
1575.      Small  8vo. 

The  View,  and  other  Poems  ;  by  Chandos 
Leigh,  esq. 

Poems  Divine  and  Moral,  many  of  them 
now  first  published  ;  selected  by  John 
Bowdler. 

Part  6.  Vol.  V.  of  the  Journal  of  Modern 
Voyages  and  Travels,    contains  Montule's 

oyages  to  North  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  with  numerous  plates. 

Travels  in  the  North  of  Germany,  de- 
scribing the  present  state  of  Social  and  Po- 
litical Institutions,  the  Agriculture,  Man- 
ufacture, Commerce,  Education,  Arts  and 
Manners  of  the  country,  particularly  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Hanover  ;  by  Thomas  Hodg- 
skin,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Mr.  French,  late  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  announces  a  Translation  of 
Telemachus  into  L«/in,  and  has  circulated 
a  specimen  of  his  performance.  No  task 
would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  schools  of 
all  Europe.  '•  It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure," 
SAys  the  Classical  Journal,  "  that  we  ob- 
serve the  beauties  of  a  really  excciient 
modern  author  clothed  in  an  unfading 
garb.  Perhaps  of  all  other  works,  Telem- 
achus  is  best  adapted  for  this  purpose,  and 
we  are  surprised  that  a  Latin  translation 
was  never  before  attempted,  though  we  are 
not  sorry  that  it  has  been  left  to  the  el- 
egant pen  of  Mr.  French.  The  beautiful 
simplicity  of  its  style,  the  classical  nature 
of  its  subject,  and  the  classical  form  of  its 
construction,  alike  render  it  plastic  to  the 
skilful  hand  that  would  recast  it  in  a  Latin 
mould.  No  book  can  be  found  better 
adapted  than  Telemachus,  translated  in  a 
pure  and  simple  manner,  for  a  text  book 
to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  tyro  in  Latin. 
Its  delightfid  story,  the  purity  of  its  moral- 
ity, the  wisdom  of  its  precepts,  unperplex- 
ed  by  doubtful  readings  and  uncertain 
meanings,  would  present  a  most  alluring 
vestibule,  through  which  the  youthful  schol- 
ar might  pass  to  the  higher  departments  of 
classical  literature;" 

Mr.  Simonde  de  Sismondi,  the  well 
known  author  of  the  History  of  the  Italian 
Rcpiiblics,  is  engaged  in  a  work  of  the  first 
importance,  the  want  of  which  has  been 
long  and  universally  acknowledged — a 
Complete  History  of  the  French  Nation. 
The  patience  and  sagacity  displayed  by  the 
author  in  his  multifarious  researches,  his 
perspicuous  style  and  excellent  arrange- 
ment, and  above  all  the  spirit  of  liberty 
which  never  ceases  to  animate  him,  afford 
abundant  proof  that,  if  he  lives  to  complete 
his  design,  he  will  raise  a  literary  monu- 
ment worthy  of  his  own  reputation,  and  of 
the  great  nation  whose  deeds  he  is  about 
to  commemorate. 

NOVELS. 

Abelhamer  ;  an  Eastern  Tale  ;  by  Henry 
Ponovan,  8vo. 
Bigotry  ;  or,  the  Warning  Voice,  4  vols. 


Rosario  ;  a  Tale ;  by  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte, translated  from  the  French. 

Memoirs  of  a  Man  of  Fashion,  3  vols. 

Lorin  ;  or,  the  Wanderer  in  Wales  ;  a 
Tale  ;  by  Joseph  Jones,  8vo. 

Edinburgh  ;  a  Satirical  novel,  3  vols. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Guzman 
d'Alfarache,  or  tlie  Spanish  Rogue  ;  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  M.  Le  Sage,  by 
J.  H.  Brady,  2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Freebooter  of  the  Alps  ;  a  Romance : 
by  James  Griffin,  2  vols.  12mo. 

OPTICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  LKUCITE. 

Dr.  Brewster  has  succeeded  in  sepa- 
rating the  two  images  formed  by  the 
double  refraction  of  Amphigene,  and 
has  ascertained  that  it  has  two  axes. 
It  cannotj  therefore  have  the  cube  with 
either  one  or  tliree  axes  as  its  primitive 
form.  The  circumstances  of  Haiiy 
having  assigned  to  it  two  primitive 
forms,  viz.  the  cube  and  the  rhomboi- 
dal  dodecahedron,  points  it  out  as  a 
remarkable  mineral.  It  must  now 
take  its  place  under  the  prismatic  sys- 
tem of  Mohs. 

ROMAN    BRIDGE. 

The  Roman  Bridge,  which  was  dis- 
covered in  Holland  in  1818,  is  now 
wholly  cleared  from  the  turf  with  which 
it  was  surrounded.  It  is  three  miles 
long,  and  twelve  feet  broad.  It  was 
laid  by  the  fifteentli  cohort  of  Germani- 
cus,  over  the  marshes,  in  which  deep 
beds  of  turf  have  since  been  formed, 
and,  in  all  probability,  gradually  sunk 
into  the  marsh  by  its  own  weight. — 
The  resinous  particles  which  are  in  the 
marshy  soil  have  probably  contributed 
to  preserve  the  bridge,  which  is  entire- 
ly of  wood.  Every  six  feet  there  were 
posts  to  support  the  railing,  as  may  be 
judged  by  the  holes  in  which  they 
were  fixed.  This  great  work,  which 
consists  of  a  judicious  number  of  beams, 
appears  to  have  been  wrought  with 
very  large  axes.  The  workmanship 
is  admirable. 

MAGNETIC   MASSES. 

Col.  Gibbs,  in  vol.  I.  p.  242  of  the 
Edin.  Phil.  Journal,  has  noticed  this 
subject.  Sir  C.  Giesecke  observed 
similar  effects  in  Greenland.  All  the 
basalt  of  Disco  Island  is  magnetic. — 
That  which  is  found  in  the  most  ele- 
vated situations  is  most  so,  the  fallen 
masses  dispersed  around  the  base  of 
the  mountains  having  more  power  over 
the  needle  than  others. 
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Btttmi}tt. 


I  love  to  listen  when  the  year  grows  old 
And  noisy,  like  some  weak  wrinkled  thing" 
That  vents  his  splenetic  humours,  murmuring 
At  ills  he  shares  in  common  with  the  bold. 
Then  from  my  quiet  room  the  Winter  cold 
Is  barred  out  like  a  thief  ;  but  should  one  bring- 
A  frozen  hand,  the  which  December's  wing 
Hath  struck  so  fiercely,  that  he  scarce  can  hold 
The  stiff'ned  fingers  tow'rd  the  grate,  I  lead 
A  double  welcome  to  the  victim,  who 
Comes  shivering  with  pale  looks,  and  lips  of  blue, 
And  thro'  the  snow  and  splashing  rain  could  walk, 
For  some  few  hours  of  kind  and  social  talk  ; 
And  deem  him  more  than  ever  now  my  friend. 

B.  CORNWALL. 


nnHERE  cannot  be  a  more  effectual 
-*•    mode  of  dissipating  the  reserve  of 
an  English  constitution,  than  by  sub- 
jecting it  to  the  influence  of  a  brisk 
fire  during  the  dark  evenings   of  De- 
cember.    We  may  venture,  indeed,  to 
remark,  that,  like  the  hoary  vesture  of 
a    winter's   morning,  exhaling  in  the 
solar  light,  so  vanishes  this  repulsive 
frost-work  of  the  soul  before  the  exhil- 
arating illumination  of  the  social  hearth. 
It  is  also  curious  and  pleasant  to  trace 
the  effects  of  such  relaxation  on  the  two 
great  classes  of  mankind  ;  to  compare 
the  tranquil  and  elegant  gratifications 
of  the  educated  circles  of  both  sexes  in 
the  middle  order  of  societ}^,  with  the 
hearty  but  too  often  boisterous  mirth 
of  the  honest  peasant  in  his  chimney 
corner.     With  both,however,  rest  those 
feelings  of  homefelt  enjoyment,  which 
so  generally  shun  the  halls  of  grandeur 
and  of  wealth,  and  which,  most  assu- 
redly, keep  far  aloof  from  the  mansions 
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of  dissipation  and  vice.  We  can  pic- 
ture, without  incurring  any  charge  of 
romantic  exaggeration,  the  cottage  hind 
hanging  over  his  blazing  faggots,  telling 
or  listening  to  the  tales  of  faithful  love, 
or  goblin  fear ;  or  recounting,  with 
blithesome  glee  and  reiterated  peals  of 
laughter,  the  frolics  of  his  earlier  days  ; 
nor  heeding,  unless  to  enhance  the  com- 
forts of  his  warm  retreat, 

The  storm  that  blows 
Without,  and  rattles  on  his  humble  roof. 

We  can  also  paint,  with  equal  facili- 
ty and  truth,  the  gaiety,  the  wit,  and 
humour  that  sparkle  by  the  fire-side  of 
him  who,  with  a  few  friends,  alike  dis- 
tinguished for  their  worth,  their  wisdom 
and  their  taste,  knows  how  to  illuminate 
the  dreariest  night  of  winter 

With  mirth  that,  after,  no  repenting'  draws. 

But  where,  except  in  the  abodes  of 
rustic  honesty  6r  educated  virttie,  shall 
we  find  tba,t  heartfelt  exhilaration,  oc 
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those  pure  and  attic  pleasures,  which 
have    given  to  the    fire-sides  of    our 
countrymen  a  character  so  enviably  sa- 
cred ?      Highly  privileged  as  we  are 
in  this  repect,  let  us  show  our  gratitude 
to  Him  who  aftbrds  us  these  blessings, 
by  extending  our  assistance  to  the  poor 
cottager,  who  is  now,  perhaps,  stretch- 
ed on  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  is    sur- 
rounded with  a  starving  family.  Think 
of  Jiis  sufferings,  at  this  inclement  sea- 
son, and  let  the  perusal  of  the  following 
eloquent,  but  not  exaggerated,  descrip- 
tions of  them,  induce  you  to  give  your 
jmite  towards  their  relief. 

The  Woodman. 

Now  driving  j/eff J  and  piercing  whistling  7i'ind 

Thiough  every  cranny  a   rude  entrance  find. 

Chilling  the  cottage  hearth,  whose  stinted  blaze 

Halfwarms  the  urchin  that  around  it  plays. 

The  trying  season  came,  and,  sad  to  tell, 

Rheumatic  agonies  on  Basil  fell. 

And  with  a  rude,  unsparing,  withering  hand. 

Cast  him  a  wreck  on  lifers  hard  frozen  strand  ! 

No  more  his  vigorous  arm  can  strike  the  blow. 

That  lays  the  monarch  of  the  woodland  low  ; 

No  more, alas  !    no  morehis  daily  toils 

Feed  his  poor  babes,  and  wake  their  grateful  smiles; 

The  hand  that  fed  the  little  white-haired  race 

Lies  motionless, in  one  sad  resting-place. 

And  keen  varieties  of  woe  combined 

Prey  on  hi«  flesh,  and  lacerate  his  mind. 

Paulding's  Bachwoodsinan. 

The  Wintry  Day. 

Is  it  in  mansions  rich   and  gay. 
On  downy  beds  or  couches  warm, 
That  Nature  owns  the  IVintry  Day, 
And  shrif  ks  to  hear  the  howling  stoim  ? 
Ah  i   no ! 

'Tis  on  the  bleak  and  baiTcn  heath, 
Where  mis'ry  feels  the  shaft  of  death. 
As  to  the  dark  and  freezing  grave 
Her  children,  not  a  friend  to  save. 
Unheeded  go ! 

Is  it  in  chambers,  silken  drest. 
At  tables  with  profusion's  heap ; 
Is  it  on  pillows  soft  to  rest 
In  dreana  of  long  and  balmy  sleep  ? 
Ah  <  no  ! 

*Tis  in  the  rushy  hut  obscure 
Where  poverty's  low  sons  endure, 
And,  scarcely  daring  to  i-epine, 
On  a  straw  pallet,  mute,  recline, 
O'erwhelmed  with  woe; 

Is  it  to  flaunt  in  warm  attire. 
To  laugh  and  feast  and    dance  and  sing. 
And  crowd  around  the  blazing   fire. 
And  make  the  rooia  with  reyels  ring  ? 


'Ti«  on  \he.prison,%  flinty  floor, 
'Tis  where  the  deaPniiig  whirlwinds  roar, 
'Tis  when  the  sea-boy,  on  the  mast. 
Hears  the  waves  bounding  to  the  blast ! 

And  looks  below  ! 
Is  it  in  chariots  gay  to  ride. 
To  crowd  the  splendid  midnight  ball, 
To  revel  in  luxurious  pride. 
While  pampered  vassals  wait  your  call  ? 

Ah  !  no ! 

'Tis  in  a  cheerless,  naked  room. 
Where  mis'ry  "s  victims  wait  their  doom! 
Where  a  fond  mother  famished  dies, 
While  fo.th  a  frantic   father  flies, 
Man's  desp'rate  foe. 

Is  it  where,  prodigal  and  weak, 
The  silly  spendthrift  scatters  gold. 
Where  eager  folly  hastes  to  seek 
The  sordid,  wanton,  false  and  bold  ? 
Ah  !  no  ! 

'Tis  in  the  silent  spot  obscure, 
Where, forced  all  sorrows  to  endure. 
Pale  Genius  leards,  oh  lesson  sad  ! 
To  court  the  vain,  and  on  the  bad 
False  praise  bestow  ! 

Is  it,  where  gamesters  flocking  round, 
Their  shining  heaps  of  wealth  display  ? 
Where  fashion's  giddy  tribes  are  found 
Sporting  their  senseless  hours  away  ? 
Ah!  no! 

^  'Tis  where  neglected  genius  sight, 
WTiere  hope  exhausted  silent  dies  ; 
Where  merit  starves  by  pride  oppressed. 
Till  ev'ry  stream  that  warms  the  breast 
Forbears  to  flow  ! 

Rain  and  wind  are  now  very  preva- 
lent ;   and  as  severe   frost  seldom  sets 
in  till  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  De- 
cember may  be  reckoned  the  most  un- 
pleasant of  the  whole  year.     At  other 
times,  November  is  better    entitled  to 
this  appellation,  and  ice  and  snow  con- 
tribute to  give  to  Christmas  that  union 
of  frost  and  good  cheer  which  form  the 
usual  character   of  this   season.     De- 
cember has,  occasionally,  put  on  a  mil- 
der form.     In  the  year  17C0,  in  this 
inonth,  many  pear-trees  in    the  gar- 
dens about  London  appeared  in  blos- 
som, and   others   were   bursting  into 
leaf ;  primroses  and  daisies  were  seen 
in  the  fields,  and  other  indications  of 
approaching  spring.     In  a  gentleman's 
garden    in    Cumberland    there    were 
marigolds  and  ten  different   kinds    of 
flowers  in  full  bloom,  and  ail  the  trees 
in  the  garden  in  bud.     On  the  23d  of 
January  following,  at  Swansea,a  goose- 
berry bush  was  observed  with  goose- 
berries on  it,  as  large  as  cherry-stones  ,• 
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and  had  the  mild  weather  continued,  it 
was  thought  that  several  sorts  of  sum- 
mer fruit  would  have  been  ripe  before 
Easter.  This  extraordinary  season 
will  remind  the  reader  of  a  '  winter  in 
Italy,' 

Where  no  perpetual  drizzle  drives  or  soaka  ; 
Where  skies  are  blue,  and  suns  give  light  and  heat ; 
Where  the  wind  woosyou  lovingly,  and  where 
Wit  walks  the  street,  and  music's  in  the  air. 

'  The  above  lines  (observes  a  mod- 
ern traveller,  in  a  letter  dated  from  Ve- 
nice in  December  1817)  comprise,  in 
my  opinion,  the  principal  attractions 
of  Italy,  and  I  ought  to  confess,  that  I 
have  found  all  these  without  going  far- 
ther south  than  Venice  in  pursuit  of 
them.  Till  within  these  three  days, 
we  have  had  the  weather  of  an  English 
May,  with  its  accompaniments  of  green 
peas,  strawberries  and  roses. 

'  Italy's  skies  and  suns  have  passed 
into  a  proverb  :  but  I  have  never  yet 
heard  her  comparative  calm  comment- 
ed upon,  though  she  affords  a  strange 
contrast  in  this  to  England  ;  which 
may  be  compared  to  the  island  of 
Ruach,  whose  inhabitants,  Rabelais, 
tells  us,  "  eat  nothing  but  wind,  drink 
nothing  but  wind,  and  have  no  other 
houses  but  weather-cocks."  Not  only 
England  ;  I  think  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope which  I  have  visited  is  more  swept 
by  winds  than  Italy,  where  continued 
gales  are  unknown  ;  such  rarely  con- 
tinuing, even  in  the  season  of  the  equi- 
nox, for  more  than  three  or  four  days 
without  intermission,  so  that  a  winters 
gale  of  wind  Ls  here  little  more  than 
what  seamen  call  a  summer's  gale  in 
England.  A  striking  proof  indeed  of 
comparative  calm  may  be  observed  in 
the  public  gardens  of  Venice.  These 
are  situated  on  the  sea -side  of  the  town, 
yet  their  acacias  are  neither  bent  nor 
broken.  Something  of  which  may  be 
observed  of  the  bays  of  Naples  and 
Genoa,  along  both  of  which  are  thou- 
sands of  trellised  galleries,  covered  with 
the  vine  or  the  oleander,  whose  foliage 
remains  undishevelled  by  the  wind.' 

From  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  wither- 
ing of  the  herb;  an  unvarying  deatlilike 
torpor  oppresses  almost  the  whole  veg- 
etable creation,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  the  animal,  during  this  entire  portion 


of  the  year.  The  whole  race  of  insects, 
which  filled  every  part  of  the  summer 
landscape  with  life  and  motion,  are  now 
either  buried  in  profound  sleep,  or  ac- 
tually no  longer  exist,  except  in  the  un- 
formed rudiments  of  a  future  progeny. 
Many  of  the  birds  and  quadrupeds  (as 
the  frog,  hzard,  badger,  hedgehog,  &c.) 
are  retired  to  concealments,  from  which 
not  even  the  calls  of  hunger  can  force 
them  ;  and  the  rest,  intent  only  on  a 
joyless  life,  have  ceased  to  exert  those 
powers  of  pleasing,  which,  at  other 
seasons,  contribute  to  their  mutual  hap- 
piness as  to  the  amusement  of  their 
human  sovereign. 

The  evergreen  trees  with  their  beau- 
tiful cones,  such  as  firs  and  pines,  are 
now  particularly  observed  and  valued. 
In  the  warmer  countries,  where  shade 
is  more  desirable, their  worth  and  beau- 
ty are  more  regularly  appreciated. 
Virgil  talks  of  the  pine  as  being  hand- 
somest in  gardens  :  and  it  is  a  great 
favourite  with  Theocritus,  especially  for 
the  fine  sound  of  the  air  under  its  kind 
of  vaulted  roof.  But  we  have  jlowers 
as  well  as  leaves  in  winter-time  j  besides 
a  few  of  last  month,  there  are  the  aco- 
nite and  hellebore,  two  names  of  very 
different  celebrity  ;  in  addition  to  some 
of  the  flowering  shrubs,  which  put  forth 
their  beauty  at  Christmas.  The  ever- 
greens and  winter  jlowers  are  like  real 
friends,  who,  whatever  be  their  pecu- 
liar disposition,  whether  serious  or  gay, 
will  never  forsake  us.  Even  roses,  with 
which  we  are  apt  to  associate  summer 
weather,  flourish  from  May  to  Decem- 
ber inclusive  ;  and,  during  tlie  winter 
months,  will  live  and  prosper  in  apart- 
ments. We  need  not  be  whhout  them 
from  the  first  day  of  the  year  to  the  last. 

LINES 

Sent  with  a  Cluster  of  December  Roses. 

I  gathered  these  roses,  my  love,  in  July, 
When  the  roses  were  thick  on  the  trees, 

As  sweet  to  the  scent,  and  as  soft  to  the  eye, 
But,  oh  !  not  so  lovely  as  these. 

For  they  were  but  one  in  a  crowd  of  delights, 

The  children  of  sunshine  and  dew, 
When  the  days  were  all  blessed,  all  blessed  tlie 
nights. 

And  the  sky  an  unchangeable  blue. 

But  these,  when  D.  c  diber  is  da"k  over  heart. 
And  the  garden  all  leafless  around. 
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"iVe  cherish  these  buds  as  a  voice  from  the  dead, 
Asa  well  in  the  summer-scorched  ground. 

As  the  prisoner  would  cherish  the  strugglings  of 
light, 
That  found  their  way  into  his  cell, 
Telling  jet  of  a  world  that  is  blithesome  and  bright, 
A  world  where  the  happy  ones  dwell. 

Cornelius  JVeale. 

There  is  one  portion  of  the  winter 
(observes  an  amiable  \vriter)  when  the 
fire-side,  from  the  customary  convivial- 
ities of  the  period,  becomes  peculiarly 
attractive.  I  allude  to  the  season  of 
Christmas,  a  festival  which,  from  a 
vivid  recollection  of  the  manner  of  its 
celebration  in  the  North  about  forty 
years  ago,  has  been  indissolubly  asso- 
ciated in  my  mind  with  all  the  delight- 
ful reminiscences  of  early  life  ;  blending 
the  rainbow  visions  of  youth  and  unal- 
loyed hope,  with  those  religious  feelings 
and  innocent  recreations  which  give  to 
the  close  of  the  year  so  hallowed,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  so  exhilarating  an 
aspect.  '  With  what  a^soothing  melan- 
choly, as  the  blast  sweeps  across  my 
shutters  and  whistles  round  my  room, 
do  I  often  sit  by  the  fire-side  on  the 
dark  nights  of  December,  and  call  to 
mind  the  festive  pleasures  of  a  northern 
Christmas  eve  ; 

The  happy  night, 
That,  to  the  eotlage  as  the  crown. 
Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down ; 

•when,  after  having  surrounded  the  yule- 
clog,  as  it  lay  in  ponderous  majesty  on 
the  kitchen  floor,  and  each  had  sung 
his  yule-song,  standing  on  its  centre, 
■we  consigned  it  to  the  flames  that 

Went  roaring  up  tlie  chimney  wide, 

and,  tripping  across  the  hall,  sprang 
"with  joyous  faces  into  the  parlour, 
■where  the  tale,  the  dance,  and  the  game, 
the  minced-pie,  and  the  spiced  bowl, 
rendered  doubly  sweet  by  the  approv- 
ing smiles  of  our  delighted  parents, 
completed  our  satisfaction. 

'  It  is  in  combination  with  imagery 
such  as  tliis,  which,  in  the  morning  of 
life,  spread  as  it  were  a  fairy  mantle 
over  the  severest  rigours  of  the  season  ; 
that  winter,  independent  of  the  attrac- 
tions arising  from  its  awful  and  sublime 
scenery,  ever  after  charms.' 


They  should  have  drawn  thee  by  the  high-heap'd 
hearth. 

Old  Winter  .'  seated  in  thy  great  arm  chair. 
Watching  the  clnldrin  at  their  Christmas  mirth  ; 

Or  circled  by  them,  as  thy  lips  declare 
Some  men7  jest, or  tale  of  murder  dire. 

Or  troubled  spirit  that  disturbs  the  night ; 
Pausing  at  times  to  move  the  languid  fire. 

Or  taste  the  old  October,  brown  and  bright. 

In  concluding  our  eighth  annual  sur- 
vey of  frost  and  snow,   of  fruits,  and 
flowers,  and  shrubs,— of  birds  and  in- 
sects,— and  of  the  various  beauties  and 
curiosities  of  the  Creation, — we  cannot, 
we  think,  render  a   more    acceptable 
service  to  our  readers,  than   earnestly 
to  recommend  to  them    the  study  of 
Natural  History.    It  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  occupations  that  can  employ 
the  attention  of  reasoning  man  ; — the 
engaging  companion  of   every    rural 
walk, — courting  his  attention  with  un- 
ceasing variety,  and  raising  the  humble 
mind  to  the  first  Great  Cause,  with 
more  gentle  and  sweet  satisfaction  than 
any  other  of  his  permitted  resources  ; 
excepting,  perhaps.  Astronomy, — a  sci- 
ence too  sublime  for  the  contemplation 
of  common  man. — Young  minds  cannot 
be  too  early  impressed  with  the  simple 
wonders  of  Creation  by  which  they  are 
surrounded  ;   in    the  race  of  life  they 
may  be  passed    by,  the  occupation  of 
existence  may  not    admit  attention  to 
them  ; — they  may  not  be  sufficiently 
heeded  among  the  unceasing  cares    of 
the  world,  but  yet  will  not  fail  to  give 
some  bias  to  the  reasoning  mind, — and 
may  contribute  to  soothe  the  gloomy 
hours  of  adversity. 

I  love  to  mark  the^oTu'refV  eye, 

To  rest  where  pebbles  form  ray  bed, 
Where  shapes  and  colours  scattered  lie 

In  varying  millions  round  my  head. 
The  soul  rejoices  when  alone. 

And  feels  her  glorious  empire  free ; 
Sees  GOD  in  every  shining  stone, 

And  revels  in  variety. 
Then  tell  me  not  that  I  shall  grow 

Forlorn,  that  fields  and  woods  will  cloy  j 
From  Nature  and  her  cha  nges  flow 

An  everlastmg  tide  of  joy. 
I  grant  that  Summer  heats  will  bum. 

That  keen  will  come  the  frosty  night  ; 
But  both  shall  please  :  and  each, in  turn. 

Yield  Reason's  most  supreme  delight. 
Build  roe  a  shrine, and  I  could  kneel 

To  rural  gods, or  prostrate  fall ; 
Did  I  not  see.  did  I  not  feel. 

That  one  GREAT  SPIRIT  governs  aU. 
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THE    FLOKIDA    PIRATE. 


A  SERIES  of  misfortunes  had  un- 
■^^  expectedly  thrown  me  upon  a  fo- 
reign land,  and  entirely  deprived  me  of 
the  means  of  subsistence.  I  knew  not 
where  to  apply  for  relief,  or  how  to 
^.void  the  alarming  evils  that  threaten- 
ed me  on  every  side.  I  was  on  one  of 
the  Bahama  islands.  I  could  not  enjoy 
the  temporary  asylum  I  then  possessed 
longer  than  two  days,  without  involv- 
ing myself  in  debts  which  I  was  unable 
to  pay,  and  consequently  bringing  my 
person  under  the  power  of  individuals, 
who,  I  was  inclined  to  suspect,  had 
nothing  humane  or  generous  in  their 
characters^  I  wandered  along  the  sea- 
shore, sometimes  shuddering  at  the 
dreariness  of  my  prospects,  and  some- 
times trembling  lest  the  horrors  of  want 
should  urge  me  to  obtain  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  by  concealing  from  others 
that  I  was  in  absolute  poverty. 

When  about  a  mile  distant  from  the 
small  town  where  I  lodged,  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  schooner  lying 
at  anchor  behind  a  projecting  point  of 
land.  I  knew  that  vessels  did  not  usu- 
ally moor  in  such  a  situation,  and  in- 
quired at  a  fisherman,  whom  I  met  on 
the  beach,  if  he  could  tell  me  what  the 
schooner  did  there  ?  "  I  am  not  quite 
sure,"  returned  he,  "  but  I  rather  sus- 
pect she's  a  pirate.  Those  on  board 
of  her  are  mostly  blacks,  and  they  seem 
very  anxious  to  keep  out  of  sight.  Had 
she  been  a  fair  trader,  she  would  have 
come  into  the  harbour  at  once." 

This  information  startled  me  a  good 
deal.  I  became  excessively  agitated 
without  knowing  the  reason  ;  and  felt  an 
anxious  desire  to  repress  some  idea,that 
had,  as  it  were,  arisen  in  my  mind,  with- 
out my  being  conscious  of  its  existence. 

I  left  m3'informant,and  seated  myself 
under  a  cliff.  Half  of  the  sun  had  disap- 
peared below  the  horizon.  I  watched 
his  descending  orb,  and  wished  I  could 
retard  the  flight  of  time,  when  I  reflect- 
ed, that,  after  the  lapse  of  two  days,  I 
should  perhaps  be  destitute  of  an  asy- 
lum, and  perishing  from  want.  "  Some- 


thing must  be  done,"  I  exclaimed,  start- 
ing up  :  '^  If  these  arc  pirates,  I  will 
join  them.  My  profession  will  enable 
me  to  render  them  valuable  services.  I 
shall  be  guilty  of  no  crime  in  doing  so  ; 
— the  law  of  nature  compels  me  to  vio- 
late the  laws  of  man."  I  looked  anx- 
iously towards  the  schooner,  which  lay 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore,  in  hopes 
that  I  should  see  her  boat  approaching, 
and  thus  find  means  of  speaking  with 
the  person  wlio  commanded  her. 

I  waited  upwards  of  an  hour,  but 
could  not  discover  that  those  on  board 
made  any  preparation  for  coming 
ashore.  It  was  now  dark,  and  the  beach 
was  silent  and  deserted.  I  found  a 
small  boat  lying  upon  the  sand  ;  and, 
having  pushed  her  off,  I  cautiousl}-  em- 
barked, and  began  to  row  towards  the 
schooner — but,  after  a  few  strokes  of  the 
oars,  my  resolution  almost  failed.  I 
shuddered  at  the  idea  of  forming  a  league 
with  the  outcasts  of  society,  and  render- 
ing m3^self  amenable  to  the  laws  of  ev- 
ery civilized  nation.  The  gloom  of  the 
night,  the  calmness  of  the  ocean,  and 
the  brightness  of  the  sky,  seemed  to 
urge  me  to  reflect  upon  what  I  was 
doing.  I  did  reflect — I  looked  towards 
the  town — a  sense  of  the  MTetchcdness 
of  m}^  condition  struck  irresistibly  upon 
my  mind,and  I  pushed  furiously  forward. 

When  I  had  got  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  schooner,  one  of  her  crew 
called  out,  "  Avast,  avast !  who  have  we 
here  ?"  On  reaching  the  side  of  ihe 
vessel,I  said  I  wished  to  see  the  captain. 
"  What  do  you  want  with  him  ?"  de- 
manded the  same  voice.  ''  I  must 
speak  with  him  alone,"  answered  I. . 
The  questioner  retired  to  the  stern,  and 
I  heard  the  sound  of  people  talking,  as 
if  in  consultation  for  a  little  time.  I 
was  then  desired  to  come  on  board  ; 
and,  the  moment  I  stepped  upon  deck, 
a  negro  led  me  towards  a  man  who 
stood  near  the  helm. 

He  was  very  tall  and  athletic,  and  of 
a  jet  black,  and  wore  only  a  shirt  and 
white  trowsers.     His  face  had  a  bold 
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and  contemplative  expression,  and  he 
wanted  his  right  hand.  "  I  presume 
you  are  the  commander  of  this  vessel,'' 
said  I.  He  nodded  impatiently.  "  I 
understand  you  are  going  upon  an  ex- 
pedition.''— "  I  don't  care  what  you 
understand — to  your  business,  master," 
returned  he,  haughtily.  "  I  know  you 
are  pirates,"  continued  I,  "  and  it  is 
my  v.'ish  to  attend  you  in  the  capacity 
of  a  medical  attendant."  He  surveyed 
me  with  a  look  of  astonishment,  that 
seemed  to  demand  an  avowal  of  the 
motives  that  had  prompted  me  to  make 
such  a  proposal.  "  You  surely  will 
not  decline  my  offer,"  said  I,  "  for  you 
must  be  aware  that  I  am  able  to  render 
you  very   essential  services.     I   have 

/jeen  unfortunate  everyway,  and " 

^'  O,  \ou  be  unfortunate  !  and  seek  re- 
lief from  a  black  man — from  a  negro  !" 
interrupted  he,  with  a  scornful  laugh. 
^-  WelljStay  on  board ;  you  cannot  leave 
this  vessel  again.  Remember,  v,e  are 
not  to  be  betrayed."  '"  But  I  have 
something  on  shore  that  I  wish  to  carry 
along  with  me."  "  I  will  send  one  of 
my  men  for  it,"  replied  he, ''  tomorrow 
morning  at  dawn." 

He  walked  coolly  away  to  the  bows 
of  the  vessel,  and  began  to  give  some 
orders  to  the  seamen,  who  formed  a 
very  numerous  body.  Most  of  them 
were  loitering  together  on  the  forecastle, 
and  smoking  segars,  and  they  all  seem- 
ed to  be  blacks.  French  and  English 
were  spoken  indiscriminately  among 
them  ;  and  their  conversation  was  in- 
cessant and  voci  ferous,  and  intermin- 
gled with  disgusting  execrations.  Sev- 
eral disputes  took  place,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  parties  struck  each  other, 
and  wrestled  together  ;  but  their  com- 
panions neither  endeavoured  to  sepa- 
rate them,  nor  paid  any  attention  to  the 
affrays.  Tliey  appeared  to  have  a  set 
of  jests,  the  spirit  of  which  was  only 
intelligible  to  themselves  alone  ;  for 
they  frequently  gave  way  to  violent 
laughter,  when  their  conversation,  ta- 
ken in  a  literal  sense,  expressed  noth- 
ing that  could  excite  mirth. 

When  it  was  near  midnight,  the  cat)- 
tain,  whose  name  was  Manuel,  conduc- 
ted me  to  the  cabin,  and  made  many 
inquiries,  which  evidently  had  for  their 
object  to  discover  if  I  really  v»as  what 


I  professed  to  be.  His  doubts  being 
removed,  he  pointed  to  a  birth,and  told 
me,  I  might  occupy  it  whenever  I  chose, 
and  went  upon  deck  again.  I  extin- 
guished the  light,  and  lay  down  in  bed. 
The  enthusiasm  of  desperation,  and  the 
pride  of  deciding  with  boldness  and 
alacrity,  had  now  subsided,  and  I  could 
calmly  reflect  upon  what  I  had  done. 
My  anticipations  respecting  the  life  I 
was  now  to  lead  were  gloomy  and  re- 
volting. I  scarcely  dared  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  termination  of  the  enter- 
prize  in  which  I  had  embarked  ;  but, 
when  I  considered  what  would  have 
been  my  fate  had  I  remained  on  shore, 
I  could  not  condemn  my  choice.  Con- 
tempt, abject  poverty,  and  the  horrors 
of  want,  were  the  evils  I  fled  from — 
tyranny ,danger,and  ignominious  death, 
formed  those  towards  which  I  was  per- 
haps hastening. 

Next  morning,  Captain  Manuel  de- 
sired me  to  write  an  order  for  my  port- 
manteau, that  he  might  send  one  of  his 
men  to  bring  it  on  board.  I  obeyed 
him,  and  also  enclosed  the  sum  I  owed 
the  persons  with  whom  I  had  resided. 
Shortly  after  the  messenger  returned 
the  crew  began  to  heave  up  the  anchor; 
and  we  soon  put  to  sea  with  a  light 
wind,  and  gradually  receded  from  the 
shores  of  the  island. 

I  breakfasted  in  the  cabin  with  Ma- 
nuel. His  manner  was  chilly  and  su- 
percilious ;  and  he  had  more  dignity 
about  him  than  any  negro  I  had  ever 
before  seen.  The  want  of  his  right  hand 
made  his  person  very  striking ;  and  he 
seemed  aware  of  this  :  for  when  he  ob- 
served me  gazing  on  the  mutilated  arm, 
he  frowned,  and  enveloped  it  in  the 
folds  of  the  table-cloth. 

We  lost  sight  of  land  in  a  kvf  hours, 
but  I  knew  not  where  we  were  bound, 
jmd  Manuel's  reserved  behaviour  pre 
vented  me  from  making  any  inquiry. 
He  walked  upon  deck  all  day  with  fol- 
ded arms,  and  scarcely  ever  raised  his 
eyes,  except  to  look  at  the  compass,  or 
give  directions  to  the  helmsman. 

The  schooner,  which  was  named  the 
Esperanza,  was  about  120  tons  burden, 
carried  6  guns,  and  had  43  men  on 
board  of  her,  and  several  boys.  There 
appeared  to  be  very  little  disciphne 
among  the  crev/  ; .  all  of  whom  amused 
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themselves  in  any  way,  and  in  any 
place,  they  chose,  except  when  the 
working  of  the  vessel  required  their  at- 
tention. The  presence  of  the  captain 
did  not  impose  any  restraint  upon  them ; 
and  one,  who  was  called  the  mate, 
snatched  a  chart  unceremoniously  from 
his  hand,and  told  him  he  did  not  know 
what  he  was  about,  without  receiving 
any  reproof  for  his  insolence.  A  number 
of  the  negroes  lay  round  the  fire,  roast- 
ing ears  of  Indian  corn,  which  were  ea 


I'll  do  the  same  to  you."4— '"'  Don't  be 
calling  me  a  niger,"  saidPhihp,  "I  was 
born  in  the  States." — "  I  won't  believe 
it,"  said  Antony,  "  Tor  you  know  no 
more  than  if  you  was  fresh  off  theCoast 
— You  can't  roast  corn." 

''  Come,  let  us  to  breakfast,"  inter- 
rupted another,  '•'  and  leave  these  two 
black  sheep  to  fight  together,  as  soon 
as  they  can  pick  up  courage." — "  I'm 
sure  you've  nothing  to  say,  Mandingo,' 
cried  Antony  ;  "  you  can't  tell   where 


^erly  snatched  off"  the  embers  the  mo-    you  came  from." — "To  be  sure  I  can,'* 


ment  they  were  ready.  An  expression 
of  disgusting  sensuality  characterized 
this  part  of  the  crew  ;  and  they  looked 
as  if  they  were  strangers  to  retrospec- 
tion and  anticipation,  and  felt  existence 
only  in  so  far  as  the  passing  moment 
was  concerned.    One  man,  of  a  mild  as- 


answered  JNIandingo,  "  I  was  very  ill 
used  by  my  master,  and  made  my  es- 
cape."— '•  Yes,  from  the  gallows,"  cri- 
ed one  of  the  crew,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  others. 

"  I  guess  there's  ne'er  a  man  on  board 
this  schooner  whose  life  can  be  better 


pect,  sat  at  a  distance  from  the  others,    looked  into  than  mine,"  said  a  negro^ 


and  played  upon  an  old  guitar.  INIany 
were  half  naked,  and  I  could  distinguish 
the  marks  of  the  whip  on  the  shoulders 
of  some  of  them.  The  limbs  of  others 
had  been  distorted  by  the  weight  and 
galling  of  fetters,  as  was  evident  from  the 
indentations  exhibited  by  their  flesh 


who  had  not  before  spoken — "  I  wa? 
born  in  a  Christian  country,  and  when 
I  was  20  years  old,  a  great  army  cap- 
tain made  me  his  servant.  I  had  the 
care  of  all  his  money  and  clothes,  and 
could  do  what  I  pleased.  I  went  to 
plays  and  consorts,  and  was  so  like  a 


On  awaking  the  second   morning  of  gentleman  that  a  whhe  mistress  fell  ia 

the  voyage,I  found  that  Manuel  was  still  love  with  me,  and  we  were  married. — . 

asleep.  The  difficulty  of  the  navigation  What  a  grand  sight  the  marriage  was  ! 

had  obliged    him  to  keep  on  deck  all  My  master  gave  me  a  gold  ring  to  put 

night,  that  he  might  direct  the  course  of  on  my  wife's  finger." — "  And  did  you 

the  vessel,  and  he  was   now  reposing  put  it  on  her  finger  ?"  demanded   An- 


now 
himself  after  the  fatigue   of  his  long 
watch.       The  crew    were   preparing 
breakfast,  and   conversing  together. 

Some  dispute  took  place  about  the 
distribution  of  the  provisions,  and  one 
of  them  called  the  other  a  rascally  run- 
away. "  You  lie,"  cried  the  accused 
person,  "  I  guess  you  are  something 
worse  yourself,  Philip."  "  You  had  as 
well  be  qiuet,  Antony.  Has  any  body 
any  thing  to  say  against  me  ?" — ''  Why, 
that  you're  a  Yankey  slave,  that's  all," 
returned  Phihp. — '■'  Damn  you,"  cried 
he, "  I  am  a  free  man — yes,  free  and  in- 
dependent." Here  the;y  all  laughed 
loudly,  and  he  demanded  with  fury  who 
would  venture  to  contradict  him,  or  to 
assert  that  he  had  a  master.  "  Why, 
we  know  well  enough  you  ha'n't  a  mas- 
ter now,  you  pricked  him  under  the 
ribs,''  replied  one  of  the  crew.  This 
excited  another  laugh,  and  Antony  cri- 
ed, "  Gurse  you  for  a  niger— b^Wkt 


tony. — "  Why  do  you  ask  that  ? — " 
''  because  I  guess  from  the  look  of  your 
shins,  that  you  put  it  on  your  own  leg.'* 
The  whole  crew  joined  in  a  loud  laugh, 
and  looked  at  the  limb  of  the  first  speak- 
er, which  was  strongly  galled  by  fetters. 
"  It  must  have  been  a  pretty  heavy 
ring,"  said  Antony,  '•'  and  yet,  for  all 
the  gold  that  was  in  it,  I  dare  say  you 
was  glad  to  get  quit  of  it." — ''I've  done,' 
returned  tiie  object  of  their  ridicule  ; 
"  I'll  say  no  more.  I  thought  I  was 
speaking  to  gentlemen." — "  Never 
mind  him.  We  are  all  liable  to  flesh- 
marks,"  observed  Philip.  "  There  now, 
what  say  you  of  our  captain's  wanting 

a "      "  Hush,  hush,"  interrupted 

Mandingo,  "  that  is  a  sore  subject." 

In  the  course  of  three  days,  we  came 
in  sight  of  the  north  shore  of  Cuba ;  but 
to  my  great  satisfaction  had  not  met 
with  a  single  vessel  of  any  description. 
Manuel  hom'ly  became  less  reserved. 
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aiid  we  often  had  long  conversations  to- 
gether ;  and  one  evening  he  promised 
to  relate  the  history  of  his  life  to  me, 
the  first  favourable  opportunity. 

After  cruizing  about  for  a  week,  we 
cast  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Xibara 
harbour,  which  liesiiear  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Cuba.  Our  object  in  doing 
so  was  to  obtain  a  supply  of  firewood 
from  the  banks  of  a  small  river  that 
disembogues  into  the  harbour.  Manu- 
el requested  me  to  accompany  the  par- 
ty destined  for  this  purpose,  as  he  was 
to  command  it ;  and  at  a  late  hour  one 
night  we  set  out  in  a  boat,  along  with 
seven  of  the  crew. 

The  weather  w^s  clear,  calm,  and 
delightful ;  and  we  soon  entered  the 
river,  and  rowed  slowly  up  its  windings. 
The  banks  were  for  the  most  part 
thickly  covered  with  trees,  which  over- 
arched us  completely,  and  rendered  it 
so  dark  that  Manuel  could  scarcely  see 
to  steer  the  boat.  We  sometimes  could 
discern  for  before  us,  a  portion  of  the 
sky  vividly  reflected  in  the  bosom  of 
the  stream — bright  and  dazzling,  amidst 
the  surrounding  gloom,  as  the  contreist 
of  divine  purity  with  mortal  corruption. 
Not  a  sound  could  be  heard,  except  the 
regular  dashing  of  the  oars,  and  the 
mstling  of  fields  of  Indian  com,  shaken 
by  the  wind.  Tlie  most  delicious  per- 
fumes filled  the  air,  and  fruits  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  that  had  apparently  just 
dropt  from  the  tree,  floated  past  us,  si- 
lently proclaiming  the  luxuriance  of  the 
region  that  bordered  both  sides  of  the 
river. 

I  sat  in  the  stern  of  that  boat  beside 
Manuel,  but  neither  of  us  spoke  a  word. 
The  emotions  produced  by  the  surroun- 
ding objects  were  so  delightful,  that  the 
mind  contentedly  remained  in  a  slate  of 
passiveness,  receiving,  without  resis- 
tance, every  idea  that  presented  itself. 
Witliin  the  space  of  an  hour,  I  had  ex- 
changed the  confinement  and  pitching 
of  a  vessel,  the  monotony  of  a  sea  pros- 
pect, and  the  noise  and  brutality  of  a 
set  of  criminals,  for  the  harmony  of 
wood  and  water — the  richness  of  vege- 
table perfumes,  and  the  quiet  enjoyment 
of  an  inspiring  summer's  night. 

When  we  had  got  about  two  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  men 
disembarked,  and  began  to  cut  wood  at 


a  little  distance  from  us.  "  I  believe 
my  people  are  out  of  hearing,"  saidMa- 
nuel,  after  a  long  pause,  "and  while  we 
wait  for  their  return  I  shall  tell  you 
something  about  my  past  life. 

"  I  need  not  give  you  a  minute  ac- 
count of  my  early  years,  as  they  were 
not  distinguished  by  any  thing  remark- 
able. My  mother  came  from  the  coast 
of  Africa,  but  I  was  born  in  South  Ca- 
rolina, wliere  my  master  had  a  large 
estate,  in  the  cultivation  of  which  more 
than  100  negroes  were  employed.  My 
mother  being  a  house-servant,  was  ex- 
empted from  many  of  the  hardships 
and  privations  to  which  the  other  slaves 
were  exposed,  but  she  owed  the  com- 
parative comfort  of  her  situation  entire- 
ly to  her  capability  of  ministring  to  the 
voluptuousness  of  Mr.  Sexton, who  was 
much  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table.  He  gave  orders  that  I  should 
be  brought  up  within  doors,  as  he  in- 
tended me  for  a  waiting  man. 

"  After  I  had  attained  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  I  was  obliged  to  be  in 
continual  attendance  upon  my  master, 
and  to  submit  quietly  to  all  his  caprices. 
The  treatment  I  received  from  him, 
and  the  knowledge  I  acquired  of  his 
character,  made  me  feel  what  a  degra- 
ding thing  slavery  was.  Had  I  been 
forced  to  work  in  the  fields,  like  the 
other  negroes,  I  might  not  perhaps  have 
repined  at  my  condition,  because  I 
would  have  known  nothing  better,  and 
at  the  same  time  believed  that  my 
condition  was  irremediable,  and  consis- 
tent with  the  laws  of  nature.  But  be- 
ing continually  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Sexton,  and  of  other  white  people,  and 
daily  hearing  their  conversation,  I  soon 
discovered  that  they  were  superior  to 
us  in  nothing  but  knowledge ;  that  they 
were  mean,  wicked,  cruel,  and  unjust ;, 
and  that  they  sometimes  feared  we  would 
assert  our  rights,  and  overpower  them 
by  numbers. 

"  They  seemed  to  consider  negroes 
as  creatures  who  were  destitute  of  souls 
and  understandings.  Though  I  felt 
indignant  when  I  heard  these  opinions 
uttered,  I  was  aware  that  I  derived 
some  advantage  from  their  being  acted 
upon  ;  for  my  master  and  his  friends, 
not  believing  that  I  could  comprehend 
a  senteoce  of  theif  conversation,  felt  no 
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restraint  when  I  was  present,  and  thus 
afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
their  sentiments  upon  every  subject, 
and  becoming  acquainted  with  their 
principles  and   characters. 

"  Often,  while  waiting  at  table,  and 
listening  to  their  disgusting  opinions,  I 
have  been  called  forward  by  one  ofthera, 
and  struck  severely  on  the  face,  for 
some  trivial  mistake  I  had  committed  in 
serving  him  with  food  or  wine.  In 
South  Carolina,  the  guests  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  chastise  their  entertainer's  ser- 
vants, whenever  they  feel  inclined  ;  and 
a  party  of  white  people  there,often  make 
the  cursing  and  beating  of  the  slaves  in 
attendance  their  chief  employment  dur- 
ing dinner.  On  such  occasions,  the 
burning  tears  of  resentment  would  rush 
into  my  eyes,  I  would  tremble  with  ill- 
dissembled  rage,  and  implore  the  God 
of  my  fathers  to  let  loose  his  rage  upon 
ray  tormentors,  although  I  should  be- 
come its  victim  along  with  them. 

"  There  was  an  old  free  negro  upon 
the  plantation,  who  had  travelled  thro' 
the  Northern  States  of  America.  He 
could  read  and  write  tolerably  well,  and 
knew  a  good  deal  about  the  countries 
he  had  visited.  I  happened  to  become 
a  favourite  of  his,  and  he  often  gave  me 
minute  accounts  of  the  condition  of  the 
Africans  who  lived  in  New  York,  and 
contrasted  their  independence  with  the 
abject  state  of  our  race  everywhere  else. 
I  listened  to  these  details  with  the  deep- 
est attention,which  pleased  him  so  much 
that  he  offered  to  teach  me  to  read.  I 
gladly  availed  myself  of  his  instructions, 
and  profited  so  much  by  them,  that  in 
the  course  of  five  or  six  months,  I  was 
able  to  peruse  the  newspapers  which 
ray  master  received  from  different  parts 
of  the  Union  ;  many  of  them  contained 
paragraphs  upon  the  subject  of  slavery, 
and  I  was  delighted  to  find  that  some 
men  exclaimed  against  it,  and  denied 
that  white  people  had  the  least  right  to 
tyrannize  over  negroes. 

"  I  used  often  to  steal  into  my  mas- 
ter's room  when  he  slept,  and  read  the 
New  York  journals.  One  afternoon  he 
caught  me  with  one  in  my  hand,  and 
demanded  angi'ily  what  I  was  doing. 
I  told  him  I  was  reading.  He  struck 
me  a  violent  blow  on  the  head  with  hi'^ 
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cane,  and  said  he  would  order  me  forty 
lashes  if  I  ever  again  looked  at  a  book 
or  newspaper.  He  soon  discovered 
that  the  old  negro  had  been  my  teacher, 
and  immediately  sent  him  off  the  estate 
not  being  able  to  inflict  any  other  pun- 
ishment, in  consequence  of  his  having 
purchased  his  freedom. 

"  Next  day,  a  neighbouring  planter 
called  upon  iMr  Sexton,  and  the  latter, 
in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  said, 
'  What  do  you  think  I  caught  that 
young  hell -dog  doing  the  other  night  ? 
He  was  reading  a  newspaper.'  The 
other  broke  out  into  a  loud  laugh,  and 
cried, '  why  did  not  you  kill  him  ?  Were 
any  of  my  negroes  able  to  read,  I  would 
soon  flog  the  scholarship  out  of  them. 
Why,  the  little  devil  will  begin  to  di- 
rect you  how  to  manage  your  estate 
bye  And  bye.'—'  Oh,  I'll  bring  him  to 
his  senses,'  returned  my  master;  '  Hark 
ye,  fellow,'  continued  he,  addressing 
himself  to  me  ;  '  If  you  ever  look  at  a 
printed  paper  again,  I'll  put  out  your 
eyes  with  a  red-hot  poker.  The  whole  of 
your  duty  is  to  clean  the  knives,  and 
wait  at  table.  Damn  me,  if  I  don't 
make  it  pretty  bad  for  any  fellow  of 
mine  who  does  either  more  or  less  than 
I  want  him  to  do.' 

'•  I  easily  perceived  that  my  master 
and  his  friend  were  aware  that  their 
strength  lay  in  our  ignorance,  and  fear- 
ed lest  the  slightest  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge should  enable  us  to  discover  that 
they  had  not  a  shadow  of  right  to  en- 
slave and  tyrannize  over  our  race. 
What  excuse  is  there  for  the  oppressor, 
when  he  is  conscious  of  being  guilty  of 
oppression  ! 

''  As  my  ideas  expanded,  my  situation 
gradually  became  more  intolerable.  I 
had  no  one  to  whom  I  could  communi- 
cate my  thoughts.  ]My  fellow-slaves 
were  so  ignorant  and  degraded,  that  I 
could  hardly  look  at  them  without  pity 
and  disgust.  I  used  to  watch  them 
when  they  assembled  to  receive  their 
weekly  allowance  of  provisions.  Worn 
out  by  fatigue,  clad  in  rags,  and  brand- 
ed with  lashes,  they  would  wait  for  their 
respective  portions  with  eager  greedi- 
ness, and  chen  hurry  away  in  a  state  of 
tumultuous  delight,  which  was  scarcely 
repressed  by  the  clanking  of  the  over- 
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seer's  wliip  behind  tliem.  They  had 
sunk  so  low  that  they  seemed  Vrilhng 
to  accept  hfe  upon  any  terms. 

"  In  the  midst  of  my  misery,  I  became 
attaclied  to  a  young  girl  named  Sabrina. 
She  was  a  slave  upon  the  adjoining  es- 
tate, and  therefore  we  seldom  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  each  other  except 
by  stealth.  1  used  to  leave  my  master's 
house  at  midnight,  when  every  one  was 
in  bed,  and  go  across  the  phuitation  to 
the  huts  in  which  Sabrina  and  her 
mother  lived.  But  Mr.  Sexton  once 
awoke  during  my  absence  on  one  of 
these  nocturnal  visits,  and  the  whole 
affair  was  soon  discovered.  He  flogged 
me  severely,  and  ordered  me  to  remain 
at  home  in  future  ;  and  the  proprietor  of 
the  adjoining  estate,  to  whom  he  made 
a  complaint,  caused  Sabrina's  hut  to  be 
burned  to  the  ground  ;  that  it  might  no 
longer  afford  us  a  place  of  meeting. 
I  became  half  maddened  whh  rage  and 
misery.  IIowever,my  feelings  were  unno- 
ticed b}  Mr.  Sexton, who,iike  otherAmer- 
ican  planters,  did  not  beheve  that  ne- 
groes were  susceptible  of  love  or  sorrow. 

''  Mr.  Sexton  had  a  daughter,  who 
resided  in  the  house  with  him,  and  took 
charge  of  his  domestic  affairs.  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  adjoining  estate,  whose 
name  was  Lusher,  loved  her,  and  wish- 
ed to  marry  her,  but  Mr.  Sexton  would 
not  consent  to  their  union,  and  prohibi- 
ted all  correspondence  between  them. 
However,  notwithstanding  this,  they 
sometimes  met  in  secret,  and  often 
wrote  to  each  other.  Miss  Sexton  pri- 
vately employed  me  to  carry  her  letters 
to  Mr.  Lusher,  promising  that  she 
would  satisfy  her  father  respecting  my 
absence  should  he  discover  it,  and  like- 
wise secure  me  from  any  risk  of  suffer- 
ing punishment  on  her  account.  I  wil- 
lingly became  a  channel  of  communica- 
tion between  the  two  lovers,  for  I  hoped 
by  doing  so  to  be  able  to  forward  my 
own  views. 

"  One  day  I  ventured  to  hint  to  Miss 
Sexton  that  I  expected  some  little  re- 
ward for  my  services,  and  begged  her 
to  entreat  her  father  to  purchase  Sabri- 
na, and  bring  her  upon  his  estate,  that 
we  might  get  married.  She  engaged  to 
pi'opose  the  thing  to  him,  and  really 
did  so  ;  but  he  refused  to  agree  to  it, 
undj  at  the  same  tiine,  told  her,  that  he 


susjiected  she  had  some  private  reasons 
for  interceding  so  strongly  in  my  behalf, 
and  was  resolved  to  discover  what  they 
were. 

'•'  Shortly  after  this.  Miss  Sexton  de- 
sired me  to  carry  a  letter  to  the  next 
estate,  and  bid  me  be  extremely  cautious 
lest  her  father  should  see  me  going  there, 
but  said  that  if  he  did,  she  would  find 
means  to  shield  me  from  all  blame.  I 
took  a  bye-path  which  led  across  our 
plantation,  and  reached  Mr  Lusher's 
liouse  without  interruption  ;  however 
he  was  not  at  home,  and  the  servants 
pointed  to  a  small  building  a  little  way 
off,  and  told  me  I  would  find  him  there. 

"  On  entering  it,  the  first  object  that 
struck  my  eyes  was  poorSabrina,whom 
I  had  not  seen  for  many  weeks.  She 
lay  upon  some  planks  which  were  cov- 
ered with  the  dry  husks  of  Indian  corn, 
and  seemed  to  be  dying.  The  place 
had  no  window  in  it,  and  an  old  negro 
v/oman  sat  beside  her,  holding  a  candle, 
while  iMr.  Lusher  and  a  medical  man 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  The  doc- 
tor muttered, '  She's  been  a  fine  slave — 
confounded  pity  to  lose  her — can't  help 
it  though  ;'  and  then  began  to  whistle 
and  play  with  his  cane.  '  What  an  un- 
Ibrtunate  devil  I  am  !'  exclaimed  Mr 
Lusher,  angrily, '  Hang  her  for  falling 
sick — what  right  has  a  niger  to  fall  sick  ? 
— Ods,  I  believe  she  was  not  sound 
when  I  bought  her — FU  trounce  some- 
body for  that — So  you  think  there's  no 
chance  of  her  hoeing  any  more  corn?' — 
'^  j\o,no,'  returned  the  doctor,  laughing; 
'  I  wouldn't  like  to  have  as  little  chance 
of  eating  my  dinner  to-day  as  she  has 
of  living  two  hours.' 

"  I  stood  in  agony,  not  daring  to  ex- 
press my  feelings.  I  advanced  to- 
wards Sabrina,  and  took  hold  of  her 
arm.  She  raised  her  eyes,  but  it  was 
only  that  I  might  see  their  lustre  extin- 
guished, for  in  a  moment  or  two  she 
fell  dead  upon  her  pillow.  '  Ah,  she's 
given  you  the  slip,'  said  the  doctor. 
Mr  Lusher  cried,  '  Damn  her  soul  to 
hell — there's  four  hundred  dollars  lost,* 
and  hurried  away,  banging  the  door  fu- 
riously behind  him. 

"  However  he  soon  returned  ;  and 
seeing  me  gazing  on  Sabrina,  asked 
what  I  did  there.  I  said  I  had  a  letter 
for  him,  and  delivered  it. '  Oh/  cries  he, 
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*  you're  the  fellow  that  wanted  that  gir 
for  a  wife.  I  wish  JMr  Sexton  had 
bought  her,  and  then  the  loss  would 
have  fallen  on  his  shoulders.  Well, 
you  may  take  her  now,  and  bur}^  her, 
or  raarry  her — whichever  you  like — 
Begone,  I  don't  want  you.' 

"  I  hurried  home,  equally  afflicted  at 
the  death  of  Sabrina,  and  enraged  by 
the  inhuman  insults  I  liad  received  from 
her  master.  When  I  had  come  within 
a  little  distance  of  the  house,  I  observed 
Mr  Sexton  and  his  daughter  walking 
towards  me.  '■  How  do  you  do,  Manu- 
el?' cried  he,  in  that  style  of  derision 
Avhich  he  always  assumed  when  infuri- 
ated with  passion — •  I  hope  j^our  walk 
has  been  a  pleasant  one.  Be  so  good  as 
suggest  what  improvements  ought  to  be 
made  on  this  estate.  Do  the  crops  look 
well ! — Slave  !  baboon  !  imp  of  the 
devil  !  where  have  you  been  ?' 

'•  I  made  no  reply,  but  looked  to 
Miss  Sexton.  She  coloured,  and  cried, 
'  What  does  the  wretch  mean  by  look- 
ing at  me  ?  You  surely  do  not  say  that 
I  sent  you  any  where.' — '  Answer  me,' 
vociferated  her  father,  raising  his  cane. 
'  Miss  Sexton  will  inform  you,' returned 
I. — '  This  is  beyond  my  patience  !'  ex- 
claimed she.  '  I'll  tell  you  how  it  is, 
father — he  has  been  paying  a  visit  to 
Sabrina,  notwithstanding  yoiu-  orders 
to  the  contrary,  and  wishes  to  make 
you  believe  that  I  sent  him  somewhere 
— Manuel,  say  instantly  if  you  saw  Sa- 
brina this  morning.' — '  Yes,'  answered 

I, '  I  did,  but' •  ?<one  of  your  buts, 

you  equivocating  villain  !'  interrupted 
my  master.  Stung  with  indignation  at 
]\liss  Sexton's  ingratitude,  I  cried, '  Your 
daughter  sent  me  with  a  letter  to  Mr 
Lusher.' — '  What  !  you  give  us  the  lie 
then  ?'  replied  Mr  Sexton,  striking  me 
over  the  head.  I  returned  the  blow  with 
my  fist,  and  he  fell  flat  upon  the  ground. 

"  Miss  Sexton  shrieked  loudly,  and 
the  overseer,  followed  by  several  slaves, 
liastened  towards  me  with  a  drawn  cut- 
lass in  his  hand.  I  made  no  resistance, 
and  was  immediately  seized  and  bound. 
My  master  received  very  httle  injury 
from  the  blow,  but  his  lips  cjuivered 
with  rage ;  and  having  given  orders 
that  I  should  be  put  in  confinement,  he 
walked  toward  the  house  crying  out, 
i  Struck  by  a  slave  !  struck  by  a  slave  ! 


1    — It  is  impc«;sible  !   Am  I  dreaming 


Does  God  Almighty  really  perm.it  this  ? 
— A  slave!  abkick!  anrgro! — Strike 
me — a  noble  Carolinian !  Is  there  a  law 
to  punish  this  ?  Law — nonsense — Tor- 
tures, death,  eternal   curses  !' 

'•  I  was  immediately  throwii  into  a 
dark  aj)artment  in  a  large  store-house, 
and  remained  there  all  night  without 
being  visited  by  any  one.  In  the  morn- 
ing tlie  overseer  took  me  out,  and  made 
one  of  the  negroes  flog  me  severely,  in 
presence  of  Mr.  Sexton  and  his  daugh- 
ter. My  sufferings  were  dreadful.  In 
short,  I  was  indicted  for  striking  my 
master,  and  tried,and  found  guilty.  \  ou 
know  the  punishment  which  the  law 
awards  in  such  cases — It  was  inflicted 
upon  me. — They  cut  off  my  right  hand  ! 
— they  cut  off  my  right  hand  !"  Here 
IManuel  stretched  outthe  mutilated  arm, 
and  sobbed  con^^llsive}y.  ••'  But  thank 
God  I've  another,"  continued  he  ve- 
hemently ;  '•  and  may  it  never  be  better 
employed  than  in  resenting  the  tyranny 
of  slave-masters.  Oh  !  that  every  ne- 
gro in  the  Southej-n  States  would  risk 
the  loss  of  his  right  hand  by  doing  what 
I  have  done  !  then  would  we  prove  that 
our  race  was  not  made  to  be  trampled 
upon — but  let  me  proceed. 

''  I  was  confined  in  jail  for  3  months, 
and  then  sent  back  to  my  master.  I 
anticipated  a  life  of  wretchedness,  and 
was  not  mistaken.  Scarcely  a  day  pas- 
sed, in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Sexton 
did  not  find  an  excuse  for  pmiishing  me. 
As  the  want  of  my  hand  rendered  me 
unable  to  do  the  duties  of  a  house-ser- 
vant. I  was  employed  in  tending  the 
cattle,  and  thus  had  many  opportunities 
of  conversing  with  my  fellow-slaves 
who  worked  out  of  doors.  I  confided 
my  thoughts  to  three  of  them,who  seem- 
ed willing  to  attempt  the  execution  of 
any  project,  however  daring.  In  short, 
we  determined  to  burn  our  master's 
house,  and  spent  much  time  in  planning 
how  we  could  best  eflect  this  without 
the  risk  of  being  discovered. 

''  At  last  we  fixed  upon  a  time  for  our 
revenge.  It  was  a  holiday  among  the 
negroes,  who  were  ail  amusing  them- 
selves in  various  ways  on  different  parts 
of  the  estate.  My  master  was  dining 
with  a  planter  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and  as  part  of  his  road  lay  through  a 
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retired  forest,  we  resolved  to  intercept 
him  on  his  way  home,  lest  his  presence 
there  should  prove  any  hindrance  to  the 
success  of  our  scheme. 

"  We  had,  at  difilerent  times,  placed 
combustibles  in  those  parts  of  his  house 
and  offices  that  were  least  exposed  to 
observation.  About  8  in  the  evening 
we  set  fire  to  them,  and  then  hastened 
to  the  wood,  and  stationed  ourselves 
among  the  trees  which  bordered  the 
road.  We  had  scarcely  waited  half  an 
hour  when  we  saw  smoke  beginning  to 
ascend  from  the  house,which  was  nearly 
a  mile  distant,  and  heard  a  tumultuous 
noise  of  voices.  I  gazed  and  listened 
with  silent  satisfaction,  till  my  master 
made  his  appearance.  He  was  in  a  gig, 
and  a  negro  rode  on  horseback  behind 
him.  Two  of  my  companions  seized 
the  reins  of  the  horses,  and,  assisted  by 
a  third,  I  dragged  Mr.  Sexton  out  of  his 
carriage.  He  was  almost  speechless 
with  indignation  and  terror,  and  doubt- 
less supposed  that  I  intended  murdering 
him.  He  soon  began  to  entreat  for 
mercy  in  the  most  abject  manner,  sol- 
emnly promising  that  he  would  grant 
me  my  freedom  if  I  allowed  him  to  go 
home  unmolested.  '  You  may  well  de- 
sire to  be  at  home,'  said  I — •  Look  to 
the  south.' — '  Ha,'  cried  he, '  what  do  you 
mean  ? — Desperate  wretch,  have  you 
taken  your  revenge  already  ? — My 
house  is  on  fire  ! — But  if  I  cannot  pun- 
ish you,  others  will  suffer  for  this  !' 

"  We  now  bound  him  to  a  tree,  with 
his  face  towards  the  conflagration,  which 
had  evidently  increased  very  much.  A 
bright  glare  of  light  extended  far  over 
the  sky,  and  tinged  the  tops  of  the  trees 
like  the  setting  sun  ;  volumes  of  smoke 
rose  from  two  different  spots ;  we  heard 
the  negToes  shouting  confusedly  ;  and 
the  crackling,  crashing,  and  thundering 
of  timbers  falling  to  the  ground,  announ- 
ced that  the  work  of  destmction  made 
furious  progress. 

"  Having  secured  the  negro-man  in 
the  same  way  as  Mr  Sexton,  and  tied 
the  horses  lest  they  should  go  to  the 
house,  and  be  the  means  of  inducing 
the  people  there  to  set  out  in  quest  of 
my  master,  we  left  them,  and  plunged 
into  the  recesses  of  the  forest.  We 
travelled  all  night  towards  the  sea-shore, 
but  did  not  venture  to  pass  through    an 


inhabited  place.  The  want  of  my  hand 
rendered  my  appearance  too  remarka- 
ble to  allow  me  to  hope  that  I  would 
escape  notice.  I  need  not  describe  the 
hardships  we  encountered  during  our 
journey.  In  two  days  we  reached  the 
coast,  where  we  stole  a  boat,  and  put 
out  to  sea,  intending,  if  possible,  to  elude 
any  search  that  might  be  made  for  us. 
We  soon  fell  in  with  a  pirate,  who  im- 
mediately took  us  on  board,  and  I  grad- 
ually acquired  some  knowledge  of  sea- 
manship. We  cruized  about  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  got  a  great  many 
prizes,  but  our  vessel  at  last  became  so 
generally  known,  that  the  Captain 
could  not  continue  to  sail  her  without 
running  much  risk  of  being  captured. 
He  therefore  went  into  a  port  in  one  of 
the  West  India  Islands,  and  managed 
to  get  her  sold.  He  paid  his  crew  very 
generously,  and  by  means  of  his  bounty, 
and  a  series  of  fortunate  accidents,  I 
was  enabled  to  purchase  this  schooner, 
and  to  commence  pirate  myself.  My 
mode  of  life  is  far  from  being  an  agree- 
able one,  and  I  have  as  yet  made  but 
little  of  it.  However,  I  have  a  more 
exalted  object  in  view  than  mere  gain. 
You  must  not  judge  of  my  character  by 
that  of  the  persons  with  whom  you  see 
me  surrounded.  I  am  well  aware  that 
my  crew  is  composed  of  the  lowest  and 
most  debased  part  of  society,  and  often 
feel  ashamed  of  the  concessions  I  am 
obliged  to  make  them.  They  consider 
themselves  on  an  equality  with  me,  and 
will  not  submit  to  any  kind  of  discipline, 
beyond  what  mutual  security  and  self- 
preservation  render  necessary.  But  I 
value  and  endure  them  only  in  so  far  as 
they  are  the  means  of  forwarding  my 
views.  I  would  consider  it  an  insult  to 
be  classed  with  such  desperadoes." 

Here  Manuel  ceased  speaking.  I 
did  not  venture  to  make  any  comments 
upon  his  story,  and  we  sat  in  silence  till 
the  men  came  to  the  side  of  the  river 
with  a  large  quantity  of  firewood.  We 
immediately  took  it  on  board  the  boat, 
and  rowed  down  the  stream,  and  reach- 
ed the  schooner  a  short  time  before 
dawn.  At  sunrise  we  weighed  anchor, 
and  put  to  sea  again. 

Next  day,  while  walking  the  deck, 
I  heard  one  negro  say  to  another,  "Mark^ 
what  was  that  you  was  telling  me  about 
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Csesar  having  been  hanged  at  Bahi- 
more  ?" — "  Why,  only  that  he  was 
hanged,"  replied  Mark.  "  When  I 
was  last  ashore,  I  heard  so  from  one 
who  had  read  it  in  a  newspaper.'' — 
'•  What  did  they  make  him  swing  for?" 
inquired  the  first,  whose  name  was 
Mendez.  ''  Did  he  look  sulky  at  his 
master,  break  a  wine-glass,  or  bring 
him  a  knife  when  he  wanted  a  fork  r" 
— "  No,  no,  he  did  nothing  so  bad  as 
that,"  replied  JMark,  laughing.  "  He 
was  a  cruizer,  like  our  Captain,  and 
meeting  with  a  vessel,  he  went  on 
board,  and  helped  himself  to  some  bis- 
cuit and  rum,  and  a  little  hard  cash. 
Her  crew  wished  to  put  him  on  short 
allowance,  but  he  took  what  he  wanted 
in  spite  of  them  all.  He  was  after- 
wards caught  by  a  Yankee  ship-of-war, 
and  carried  to  Baltimore.  The  folks 
there  found  him  guilty  of  piracy,  as 
they  called  it,  and  hanged  him  and 
some  of  his  crew  besides." 

<•'  Why,  I  think,"  said  Mendez,  "  he 
had  a  right  to  taste  the  mm,  if  he  had 
helped  to  make  as  much  of  it  as  you 
and  I  have  done.  We  negers  have  a 
pretty  time  of  it.  They  won't  let  us 
live  by  land  or  by  water.  I  v/onder  if 
we  could  please  our  masters  by  flying 
in  the  air  ?  Why,  now,  wasn't  Caesar 
hanged  for  what  we've  been  doing  ?" 
— "To  be  sure  he  was,"  rciurned  JMark ; 
"we  must  keep  a  sharp  look-out.  I  guess 
our  best  plan  will  be  to  hinder  any  one 
from  ever  becoming  witness  against  us." 
— "  How  can  we  manage  that  ?"  de- 
manded Mendez. — "  Why,  by  pinking 
a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  our  prizes,  and 
making  those  on  board  of  them  drink 
our  healths  in  salt-water,"  said  Mark. 
''  Dead  men  tell  no  tales,  you  know." 
— "  Well,  I  conclude  it  our  only  way,'' 
replied  Mendez, ''  though  I  should  feel 
a  little  strange  about  sending  a  crew  of 
white  men  to  hell  in  a  moment.'' — 
"  Why,  they  must  all  go  there  at  last, 
you  fool,"  returned  Mark ;  "  think  of 
the  floggings  you've  got." — "  Ha,  your 
words  sound  in  my  ear  like  the  crack  of 
a  whip,"  cried  Mendez.  "  But  I  wonder 
the  Yankees  don't  know  better  than  to 
hang  us  for  being  pirates.  They  can't 
suppose  that  we'll  be  soft  now  as  to  let 
away  the  people  who  fall  into  our  hands, 
and  so  give  them  a  chance  of  informing 


against  us.  I'll  bet  you  we'll  kill  five 
whites  for  every  negro  that  is  hanged." 
— "  Ay,  and  more  too,  if  we  choose," 
said  Mark.  "  Oh,  we've  a  merrv  time 
of  itjfor  most  people  think  that  we  blacks 
do  not  deserve  to  live,  unless  we  are 
slaves  and  beasts  of  burden.  Faith, 
I'm  getting  tired  of  a  sea-life.  If  1 
could  but  scrape  together  400  dollars,  I 
would  give  up  cruizing,  and  go  to  St. 
Domingo.'' — "  W^hy  you  could  have 
made  that  sum  when  you  was  last  in 
Charleston,"  returned  Mendez. — ''How 
so  ?"  inquired  his  companion — "Wasn't 
you  advertized  as  an  outlaw  ?"  said 
Mendez — "  W^asn't  there  a  price  set 
upon  your  life  ?  you  should  have  cut 
off"  your  head  and  carried  it  to  the  ma- 
gistrates, and  demanded  the  sum  that 
they  ofiered  for  it." — "  Damn  it  now, 
Mendez,  don't  begin  to  run  me,"  cried 
Mark  laughing,  "  I  would  have  been  a 
pretty  figure  without  a  head  upon  my 
shoulders." — "  Ah,"  returned  the  other, 
"  if  3'ou  ever  had  one  upon  them,  you 
would  not  have  let  slip  such  a  good  op- 
portunity of  making  money." 

We  had  now  been  cruizing  about  for 
nearly  three  weeks,  without  ever  seeing 
a  vessel.  The  mental  and  bodily  inac- 
tion which  had  characterised  the  course 
of  my  life  during  that  period,  were  very- 
depressing,  and  I  began  to  wish  for  the 
appearance  of  a  ship,  almost  as  ardently 
as  the  crew,  though  from  totally  differ- 
ent motives.  JNIanuel  neither  seemed 
to  feel  much  weariness  nor  impatience. 
He  spent  most  of  his  time  upon  deck, 
and  when  the  navigation  of  the  schoon- 
er did  not  require  his  attention,  he  lay 
along  the  companion,  basking  in  the 
sun,  and  smoking  a  segar.  He  some- 
times entered  into  familiar  conversation 
with  the  seamen,  though,  on  doing  so, 
his  object  evidently  was  to  keep  them 
in  good  humour,  rather  than  to  amuse 
or  gratify  himself. 

One  morning,  Manuel,  after  having 
looked  through  his  glass  at  intervals, 
during  two  hours,  announced  that  he 
saw  a  vessel  off  our  lee-bow,  and  gave 
orders  that  the  deck  should  be  cleared, 
and  the  guns  got  ready  for  action.  In  a 
moment  every  thing  was  bustle  and  con- 
fusion. On  the  word  of  command  be- 
ing given,  the  negroes  threw  ofl'  a  large 
part  of  their  clothes,  and  dispersed  over 
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different  pavls  of  tlio  schooner,  shouting 
to  each  other,  and  hurrying  through 
their  respective  duties  with  a  violence 
and  eagerness  which  sliewed  how  con- 
genial the  prospect  of  bloi;dshed,  op- 
pression, and  plunder,  was  to  their  feel- 
ings. They  soon  began  to  converse 
gaily  and  unconcernedly.  One  talked 
of  the  resistance  we  should  probably 
Jiieet  with  from  the  vessel  we  were  in 
chase  of;  another  jestingly  said,  "  he 
wished  to  write  his  will,"  and  mention- 
ed what  articles  he  intended  bequeathing 
to  his  companions,  should  he  perish  in 
the  conflict ;  a  third  complained  of  the 
defective  state  of  his  wardrobe,  and  ^enu- 
merated  the  additions  he  hoped  to  make 
to  it.  when  the  anticipated  prize  fell  into 
our  hands.  JNIanuel  walked  anxiously 
about  the  deck,  sometimes  looking 
through  his  glass,  and  sometimes  giving 
directions  to  the  helmsman. 

I  alone  remained  unoccupied  and 
unattended  to  amidst  the  general  activi- 
ty. The  quiescent  and  monotonous 
life  I  had  led  since  I  came  on  board  the 
schooner,  had  lulled  me  into  a  forget- 
fulness  of  my  real  situation,  all  the  hor- 
rors of  which  now  burst  upon  my  mind 
with  appalling  force.  I  had  outlawed 
myself  from  society.  I  was  surrounded 
with  wretches,  with  wliom  I  could 
have  no  community  of  feeling.  I  was 
soon  to  become,  as  it  were,  an  accom- 
plice in  the  work  of  rapine  and  blood- 
shed. We  might,  perhaps,  be  over- 
powered by  those  whom  we  proposed 
to  attack,  and  I  should  be  seized  and 
classed  with  pirates.  There  v/as  no  one 
to  testify  my  innocence,  to  prove  tliat  I 
had  no  connection  with  the  guilty,  or  to 
save  me  from  an  ignominious  death. 

We  soon  discovered  that  the  object 
of  our  pursuit  was  a  brig  of  about  200 
tons  burden.  She  seemed  to  suspect 
what  we  were,  for  she  made  all  sail,and 
began  to  go  large,  altho'  she  had  kept 
very  close  hauled  before  perceiving  us  ; 
but  our  schooner,  being  very  fasl,and  to 
the  windward  of  her,  gained  upon  her 
every  moment.  About  mid-day,  we 
came  within  shot  of  the  brig,and  Manu- 
el ordered  a  gun  to  be  fired,  as  a  signal 
for  her  to  heave  to.  She  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  her  crew  seemed  to  be 
preparing  for  defence.  lie  then  pointed 
a  cannon  himself,  and  sent  a  ball  thro' 


the  lower  part  of  her  mainsail ;  but  this 
not  being  what  he  wanted,  he  aimed 
again,  and  disabled  her  rudder. 

She  was  now  completely  in  our  pow- 
er, and  we  came  within  30  yards  of  her. 
The  boat  being  lowered  down,  Manuel, 
and  1 5  of  his  crew,  under  arms,embark- 
ed  alongside  of  the  brig,  and  ascended 
her  gangway  without  meeting  any  re- 
sistance. TheCaptain  immediately  ad- 
vanced towards  them,  and  said,  "  What 
right  have  you  to  stop  me  on  the  high 
seas  ?" — ''  Right  !  right  !"  returned 
Manuel  ;  "  none  that  I  know  of — only 
I'm  stonger  than  you — but  shew  me 
your  manifest." — "  That  I  cannot  do," 
cried  the  Captain,  "unless  you  promise'^ 

''  1*11  promise  nothing,"  interrupted 

JManuel ;  '•  yes,  yes,  one  thing  ;  none 
of  you  shall  be  maltreated,  unless  you 
offer  to  oppose  my  orders." — "  J'ine 
conditionsjindeed  i"  exclaimed  the  Cap- 
tain ;  "  Be  pleased  to  tell  me  what  you 
want  here  ?" — "  Bring  me  your  mani- 
fest," replied  Manuel,  "  and  then  I'll 
inform  you.  I  mean  to  take  whatever 
part  of  your  cargo  I  choose,  and  likewise 
all  the  specie  on  board.  Come  down 
to  the  cabin,  I  must  not  be  detained." 

Tiiey  now  both  went  below,  and  the 
negroes  having  received  a  signal  from 
Manuel,  ranged  tlremselves  on  each  side 
of  the  companion.  They  had  scarcely 
done  this,  when  a  voice  requested  them 
to  make  way,  and  a  gentleman,  with  a 
young  lady  leaning  on  his  arm,  and  fol- 
lowed b}'  a  mulatto  woman,  came  upon 
deck.  They  looked  around  them  with 
an  expression  of  terror  and  astonish- 
ment. The  young  lady,  on  seeing  the 
blacks,  turned  pale,  and  clung  trem- 
blingly to  her  protector's  arm,  and  said 
something  to  him,  but  in  such  a  low  tone 
of  voice,  that  nothing  but  the  word 
father  was  distinguishable.  The  gen- 
tleman once  or  twice  seemed  to  be  on 
the  point  of  addressing  the  negroes,  but 
he  suddenly  stopped,  as  if  aware  that 
interference  was  useless. 

A  dead  silence  prevailed  upon  deck 
for  souie  time,  but  the  countenances  of 
the  ditTerent  parties  who  occupied  it, 
expressed  more  than  words  could  have 
done.  The  females  discovered  marks  of 
deadening  fear  ;  the  crew  of  the  brig 
evidently  struggled  to  resist  the  impul- 
ses   of  indignation,    and    the  negroes 
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seemed  full  of  hope  and  impatience. 
— The  young  lady  wore  a  beautiful  In- 
dian shawl,  and  one  of  the  blacks,  smi- 
ling to  his  companions,  stepped  forward 
and  pulled  it  off  her  shoulders.  Her 
father,  furious  at  this  insult,  seized  a 
block  that  lay  near  him,  and  struck  the 
daring  wretch  upon  the  face  with  so 
much  violence,  that  he  staggered  back, 
and  nearly  fell  into  the  hole.  However, 
he  quickly  recovered  himself,  and  rush- 
ing forwards,  plunged  his  cutlass  into 
(lie  side  of  his  antagonist,  who  dropped, 
a[)parently  lifeless,  upon  deck.  Tlie 
seamen  belonging  to  the  brig,  could  no 
longer  restrain  themselves  ;  a  loud  cry 
burst  from  them,  and  they  hastily  seized 
the  murderer, and  threw  him  overboard; 
but  being  an  expert  swimmer,  he  soon 
gained  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
made  furiously  towards  the  vessel's  side, 
with  flashing  eyes  and  loud  curses. 
The  noise  of  the  affray  brought  the 
Captain  and  Manuel  from  the  cabin,  and 
the  first  object  that  struck  the  eyes  of 
tlic  latter  was  the  vi'oiinded  man  welter- 
ing in  blood,  and  supported  in  the  arms 
of  his  daughter.  "  Who  did  this  ?"' 
cried  Manuel,  with  a  voice  half  suffoca- 
ted with  emotion.  The  assassin  was 
standing  upon  the  chains,  and  endeav- 
ouring to  climb  over  the  bulwarks,  when 
some  one  pointed  him  out.  Manuel 
drew  a  pistol  from  his  bosom,  and  fired 
at  the  negro's  head ;  the  ball  took  effect. 
Its  victim  lost  hold  of  the  rigsfing.  sprung 
convulsively  upwards,  and  fell  headlong 
among  the  waves.  A  murmur  of  ap- 
])lause  proceeded  from  the  crew  ;  but 
the  blacks  shrunk  away  with  baleful 
frowns  from  Manuel,  who,  turningtothe 
Captain,  said  haughtily,  '•  This  is  my 
discipline  !"  and  then  took  a  paper 
out  of  his  pocket  and  began  to  read. 
The  young  lady's  father,  whose  name 

was  Mr.  R ,  was  now  conveyed  to 

the  cabin,  and  accompanied  bj-  his 
daughter  and  her  attendant,  the  Mulatto 
woman.  Manuel  then  ordered  his  men 
to  lift  the  hatches,  and  descended 
through  one  of  them  into  the  hold.  Af- 
ter a  little  while  he  returned,  and  point- 
ed out  what  articles  he  wished  to  have 
brought  upon  deck.  The  negroes  set 
to  work,  and  presently  every  part  of 
the  vessel  was  covered  with  bales,  casks, 
ivad  packages,  while  Manuel  walked 


coolly  among  them,  and  selected  such 
as  he  conceived  to  be  the  most  useful 
and  valuable.  His  men  would  evident- 
ly have  begim  to  plunder  privately,  had 
they  not  been  restrained  by  fear  ;  but 
the  instance  of  their  leader's  severity 
which  they  had  just  witnessed,  seemed 
to  dwell  upon  their  minds,  for  while 
occupied  in  getting  out  the  cargo,  they 
muttered  threats,  and  viewed  him  with 
scowling  and  wrathful  looks. 

Manuel  having  collected  together  all 
the  articles  he  wanted,  ordered  them  to 
be  handed  into  the  boat,  which  he  sent 
off  with  part  of  his  men  to  the  schooner. 
He  retained  in  his  hand  a  bag  ofspecie^ 
and  several  other  things.  The  boat 
being  unloaded,  they  returned  to  take 
him  on  board  his  own  vessel,  and  as  he 
was  descending  the  gangway  of  the 
brig,  he  bowed  to  her  Captain,  and  said, 
'•I  wish  you  a  good  voyage,  sir." 

On  reaching  the  schooner,  iManuel 
ordered  the  crew  to  hoist  up  the  boat 
and  to  bear  away ;  however,  the  wind 
was  light  and  baffling,  and  we  made 
but  little  progress.  I  fixed  my  eyes 
upon  the  brig  as  vv^e  gradually  receded, 
from  her,  and  reflected  upon  the  unhap- 
py  situation     of  IMr.  11 and  his 

daughter,  in  both  of  whom  I  felt  pow- 
erfully interested.  I  had  several  times 
been  on  the  point  of  entreating  Manuel 
to  allow  mc  to  assist  the  v^^ounded  man ; 
but  he  had  always  turned  away,  as  it 
aware  of  what  I  intended,  and  unwilling 
to  render  himself  chargeable  with  inhu- 
manity, by  refusing  to  grant  my  request. 
1  now  ventured  to  address  liim  on  the 
subject.  ''  We  cannot  part  with  you," 
said  he  ;  '•  if  we  did,  it  might  ruin  us 
all.  He  who  becomes  a  pirate,  must 
die  a  pirate.        There    is   no   nnddle 

course.     I  fervently   hope   JMr.  R 

may  recover.  I  have  at  least  executed 
justice  tipon  his  murderer.  Perhaps 
you  ]nay  think  me  a  murderer  myself, 
but  I  did  no  more  than  was  necessary. 
My  crew  are  not  to  be  restrained  except 
by  very  terrible  means.  And  yet,"  con- 
tinued he,  starting,  "  in  my  anxiety  to 
save  others,  I  liave  perhaps  brought  de- 
struction u|)on  myself.  I  am  guilty  of 
murder  ;  there  are  plenty  of  witnesses 
to  prove  it. — Oh  that  both  my  hands 
had  been  cut  off,  then  I  could  not  liave 
coipiuitted  this  rash  act.  wliich  at  once 
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puts  me  on  a  level  with  my  crew.  Good 
night,  good -night.     Go  to  sleep." 

About  two  hours  after  sun  set,  I  re- 
tired to  my  birth  ;  but  the  events  of  the 
day  had  made  such  a  strong  impression 
that  I  could  not  sleep,  and  1  rose  at  mid- 
night and  went  upon  deck.  It  was  clear 
moonlight,  and  perfectly  calm.  On 
looking  for  the  brig,  I  perceived,  to  my 
astonishment,  that  she  lay  within  a  mile 
of  us,  and  had  heeled  over  so  much/that 
she  seemed  almost  on  her  beam-ends. 
I  immediately  informed  Manuel  of  this, 
and  he  looked  at  her  thro' his  night-glass, 
and  said  she  was  aground  upon  a  sand- 
bank. ''  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  cried  I ; 
'•  you  surely  will  not  allow  those  on 
board  to  perish  ;^" — "  Tomorrow's  dawn 
shall  deteniiine  that,"  returned  he. 

At  day-break  we  found  that  the  brig 
was  still  in  the  situation  already  descri- 
bed, and  Manuel,  accompanied  by  me 
and  several  of  the  crev/,  went  towards 
her  in  the  boat.  The  Captain  seemed 
at  a  loss  how  to  receive  us,  being  doubt- 
ful whether  our  intentions  were  hostile 
or  friendly  ;  but  when  we  had  satisfied 
him  on  this  point,  he  informed  us,  that 
his  vessel  having  become  quite  unman- 
ageable, in  consequence  of  the  loss  of 
her  rudder,  had  drifted  away  towards  a 
sand-bank,  and  run  hard  aground  the 
preceding  night.  We  soon  ascertained 
that  her  bottom  was  a  good  deal  dam- 
aged, and  that  she  could  not  be  got  ofl". 
"  This  brig  will  go  to  pieces  the  first 
time  there  is  a  heavy  sea,"  said  Manuel 
to  the  Captain  ;  "  and  those  who  remain 
in  her  must  perish.  I  will  take  you  all 
on  board  my  schooner,  and  put  you 
ashore  about  40  miles  above  Matanzas, 
seeking  no  compensation  but  part  of  the 
cargo,  whicli  you  of  course  have  no 
means  of  preserving."  After  some  de- 
liberation, this  proposal  was  acceded  to 
by  all  parties,  and  ^^Ianue^s  crew  again 
began  to  unload  the  brig. 

While  they  were  thus  engaged,  I  went 

down  to  the  cabin.and  found  Mr.R 

and  his  daughter  there.  The  former 
had  a  look  of  ghastliness  which  gave  me 
an  unfavourable  idea  of  the  nature  of 
his  wound  ;  and  the  latter  sat  beside 
his  bed,  and  seemed  at  once  hopeless 
and  resigned.  On  seeing  me,  they 
both  started,  but  said  nothing.  I  told 
them,  that  altho'  I  came  along  with  the 


pirates,  I  had  no  connexion  with  such 
persons,and  that  my  object  in  intruding 
upon  them  was  to  offer  my  professional 

services  to  Mr.R .    The  young  lady 

sprung  from  her  chair,  and  expressed 
her  gratitude  in  the  warmest  manner, 
while  her  father's  flushed  countenance 
and  beaming  eyes  evinced  that  hopes  of 
life  began  to  revive  in  his  heart. 

When  Manuel  had  carried  away  as 
much  of  the  cargo  as  his  vessel  could 
conveniently  contain,  he  informed  us 
that  the  boat  was  ready  to  take  us  all  on 
board  the  schooner  ;  we  accordingly 
embarked,  placing  Mr.  R.  upon  a  mat- 
trass,  and  rowed  away  from  the  brig,  to- 
wards which  the  Captain  and  his  crew 
directed  many  anxious  and  regretful 
looks.  On  getting  on  board  the  schoon- 
er, our  first  business  was  to  contrive  ac- 
commodations for  so  many  new  passen- 
gers.   I  resigned  my  birth  to  Mr .  R , 

and  Manuel  allowed  the  young  lady  and 
her  attendant  to  occupy  his  state-room. 
The  Captain  and  his  crew  reposed  upon 
deck,  but  the  latter  were  so  indignant 
at  the  familiarity  with  which  the  negroes 
treated  them,  that  they  would  have  re- 
sented it  by  force,  had  not  the  fear  of 
being  overcome  by  superior  numbers 
restrained  their  fury.  However,  the 
two  parties  poured  out  torrents  of  abuse 
against  each  other  ;  and  the  clamour  of 

their  tongues,  the  groans  of  Mr.  R , 

the  agonies  of  his  daughter,  and  the  con- 
finement of  a  crowded  vessel,  all  com- 
bined to  render  the  day  and  succeeding 
night  insupportably  tedious  and  distres- 
sing to  me. 

In  about  40  hours,  we  made  the  Pan 
of  Matanzas,  and  Manuel  told  the  Cap- 
tain and  the  white  crew  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness,  as  he  soon  intended 
to  put  them  ashore.  At  sunset  we  were 
scarcely  two  leagues  from  the  coast  of 
Cuba.  The  negroes  lowered  a  small 
boat,  and  stowed  a  quantity  of  water 
and  provisions  in  her  ;  and  Manuel 
came  down  to  the  cabin,  and  informed 

Mr  R and  his  daughter  that  it  was 

time  for  them  to  embark.  "  Where  ?— 
What  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  the  young 
lady," — "  Why,  madam,"  retm-ned 
Manuel,  '-  didn't  I  say  that  all  the  peo- 
ple belonging  to  the  brig  were  to  put 
ashore  here?"— "Oh,  thanked  be 
Heaven,"  exclaimed  she:     "then  we 
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are  near  a  harbour  and  a  town  ? — M}^ 
dear  father  i" — ''No,  no,  interrupted 
Manuel,  "  the  coast  opposite  is  unin- 
habited."— "•  What  do  you  tell  me  r" 
cried  she,  bursting  into  tears  ;  "you 
surely  cannot  be  so  barbarous — my 
father  is  dying ; — have  a  httle  pity. 
It  is  indeed  dreadful  to  be  here,  to  be 
among  such  people  ; — but  what  will 
become  of  my  parent,  if  you  send  us 
away  t  I  have  no  more  money  to  give 
you,  but  perhaps — "  Here  she  cover- 
ed her  face  with  her  hands,  and  sobbed 
so  violently,  that  her  whole  frame  trem- 
bled. 

Manuel  began  to  pace  about  the  ca- 
bin ;  I  saw  that  he  was  aflected,  and 
therefore  did  not  venture  to  speak. 
"  Well,  lady,"  said  he,  after  a  pause, 
''you  may  remain  here.  1  will  pro- 
tect you  and  your  father — yes,  even 
though  I  should  bring  myself  into  diffi- 
culty by  doing  so."  He  then  went  up- 
on deck  and  ordered  the  Captain  and 
his  crew,  who  had  already  seated  them- 
selves in  the  boat  to  row  away.  The 
clashing  of  their  oars,  which  at  first 
broke  upon  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
gradually  became  fainter,  and  soon  sub- 
sided into  almost  undistinguishable 
murmurs. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,   Manu- 
el asked  me  if  I   thought  Mr.  R 

would  recover  from  his  wound.  I  told 
him  that  I  feared  he  would  soon  be  re- 
lieved from  the  inconvenience  of  having 
such  a  passenger  on  board.  "  So  I 
suspect,"  returned  he  ;  ''  but  what  is 
to  become  of  his  daughter  and  the  Mu- 
latto woman  ?  I  wish  I  had  sent  them 
oft' in  the  boat  to-night." — "It  would 
have  been  unmerciful,"  said  I ;  "  per- 
haps the  seamen  themselves  may  per- 
ish."— "Don't  fear,  don't  fear,"  cried 
he  ;  "I  treated  them  very  generously. 
Most  pirates  would  have  left  the  whole 
party  to  drown  in  the  brig,  and  been 
glad  of  such  an  opportunity  of  getting 
them  out  of  the  way.  I  gave  them  a 
good  boat  and  plenty  of  provisions  ; 
they  will  easily  reach  Matanzas.  My 
crew  are  enraged  at  my  conduct  in  this 
affair.  I  must  be  on  my  guard  ;  and, 
listen  to  me,  be  you  also  on  yours  !" 

A  short  time  before   midnight,  Mr. 
R complained  of  the   oppressive 
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closeness  of  the  cabin,  and  begged  to 
be  lifted  upon  deck.  We  immediately 
complied  with  his  wishes,  and  spread 
a  mattrass  for  him  near  the  stern  of 
the  vessel.  Elizabeth,  his  daughter, 
seated  herself  beside  liis  couch,  and  the 
Mulatto  woman  waited  behind.  I 
threw  myself  upon  a  ceroon  at  a  little 
distance,  and  felt  so  fatigued,  that  I 
gradually  began  to  slumber,  although 
within  hearing  of  the  sick  man's  feeble 
groans  and  hurried  inspirations. 

I  was  suddenly  awakened  by  the 
sound  of  light  footsteps.  I  opened  my 
eyes  and  saw  Elizabeth.     "  iViy  father 

is" She  could  say  no  more.     I 

rose  and   followed  her.      Mr.  U 

lay  upon  his  back  with  half-closed  eyes, 
and  seemed  scarcely  sensible  of  our  ap- 
proach ;  but  in  a  little  time  he  turned 
his  face  towards  me,  and  tried  to  smile. 
He  then  took  hold  of  his  daughter's 
hand,  and  attempted  to  greet  her  in  the 
same  way,  but  it  was  impossible  ;  his 
lips  trembled,  and  some  tears  rushed 
down  his  cheeks.  None  of  us  uttered 
a  word,  or  even  ventured  to  sigh. 

It  was  the  finest  moonlight,  and  the 
whole  heavens  were  covered  with  one 
continuous  expanse  of  dappled  white 
clouds.  The  celestial  net  work,  ex- 
tending from  horizon  to  horizon,  float- 
ed in  motionless  repose,  and  the  stars 
could  be  seen  twinkling  faintly  through 
its  apertures.  The  calm  was  such  that 
our  sails  scarcely  even  flapped  upon 
the  masts,  and  our  vessel  lay  as  still  as 
if  she  had  been  imbedded  in  a  field  of 
crystal.  The  balmy  murmurings  of 
the  little  surges  upon  the  distant  beach, 
swelled  upon  the  ear,  and  died  away 
again  with  a  caprice  that  seemed  in 
unison  with  the  irregular  motions  of  a 
tall  cocoa-nut  tree,  which  stood  alone 
upon  a  projecting  rock,  and  was  wa- 
ved in  a  melancholy  manner  by  a  land- 
breeze  too  feeble  and  unsteady  to  reach 
or  affect  us. 

Elizabeth  knelt  silently  beside  her 
flither,  with  clasjied  hands,  antl  had 
that  frozen  look  of  condensed  despair, 
which  is  almost  too  terrible  for  an  in- 
habitant of  this  world.  Her  face  and 
lips  were  colourless,  and  she  seemed 
like  a  spirit  waiting  for  a  departing 
soul.      None  of  us  knew  the  exact  mo- 
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nicnt  at  wbicli  Mr.  R- 


died. 


soon  after  took  liis  daughter  by  the 
hand,  and  conducted  her  to  the  cabin. 
She  neither  spoke  a  word  nor  made 
the  least  resistance,  and  I  began  to  fear 
that  grief  had  bewildered  her  percep- 
tions. Her  attendant  followed  us,  and 
1  left  them  together. 

I  did  not  attempt  to  sleep  any  that 
night.  I  was  occupied  in  thinking  of 
Elizabeth,  v.'ho  had  soon  awakened  to 
a  full  sense  of  her  misery,  and  whose 
sobs  haunted  my  ears  wherever  I  went. 
Tn  the  morning  she  sunk  into  a  gentle 
slumber,  which,  after  continuing  two 
hours,  left  her  in  a  state  of  compara- 
tive rationality  and  composure.  I  re- 
quested to  see  her,  and  we  had  an  in- 
terview. I  offered  myself  as  a  protec- 
tor, and  promised  to  do  £very  thing  in 
my  power  to  extricate  her  from  her 
present  unhappy  situation,  and  said  I 
would  escort  her  to  a  place  of  safety 
whenever  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  ef- 
fect this.  I  then  told  who  I  was,  and 
I'elaled  the  circumstances  that  had  in- 
duced me  to  seek  an  asylum  among 
the  pirates.  In  return,  she  thanked 
me  for  ray  unremitting  attentions  to  her 
father,  and  declared  that  she  fully  be- 
lieved me  to  be  what  I  professed. 

The  calm  continued  during  the 
whole  of  that  dav,  and  Manuel  exhibit- 
ed many  signs  of  impatience  at  its  long 
duration  ;  and  the  more  so,  as  the  cur- 
rent was  graduall}^  carrying  us  towards 
Matanzas,  a  place  which  he  wished 
anxiously  to  avoid.  Next  morning  a 
gentle  breeze  sprung  up,  and  we  had 
scarcely  begun  to  profit  by  it,  when  we 
discovered  a  small  brig  of  war,  with 
American  colours,  bearing  towards  us, 
under  full  sail.  Manuel  ordered  his 
men  to  crowd  all  canvass,  and  tried 
various  nautlc  d  manoeuvres,  in  the 
hope  of  escaping  her  ;  but  she  gained 
upon  us  every  moment. 

The  negroes,  when  they  perceived 
that  we  could  not  get  out  of  her  reach, 
were  thrown  into  a  state  of  consterna- 
tion and  totally  neglected  their  duty. 
They  assembled  together  in  groupes, 
and  conversed  with  outrageous  looks 
and  violent  gesticulations,  occasionally 
throwing  baleful  glances  at  Manuel. 
He  saw  that  a  storm  was  gathering, 
and  immediately  went  below,  and  se- 


cured the  door  of  the  apartment  which 
contained  the  arms.  He  then  appear- 
ed upon  deck,  with  a  brace  of  pistols 
in  his  girdle,  a  dagger  by  his  side,  and 
a  naked  scymitar  in  his  hand,  and 
took  his  station  beside  the  companion 
door. 

Tlie  boldness  of  his  deportment 
seemed  to  increase  the  fury  of  the 
blacJis  ;  some  of  whom  called  out, 
''  Down  with  him  !  down  with  him ! 
he  has  betrayed  us."  Manuel  paid  no 
attention  to  their  cries,  but  ordered 
them,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  to  load 
the  guns,  and  rushed  forv/ard,  waving 
his  sv.'ord  in  the  air.  They  became 
intimidated,  and  hastened  to  obey  him  ; 
and,  while  they  were  engaged  in  doing 
so,  I  ran  down  to  the  cabin,  and  arm- 
ed myself  as  well  as  possible,  at  the 
same  time  comforting  Elizabeth,  and 
bidding  her  remain  in  her  state-room. 

When  I  went  upon  deck  again,  I 
found  that  the  negroes  had  openly  mu- 
tinied. They  were  ranged  round  the 
foremast,  and  stood  glaring  at  Manuel, 
and  at  each  other,  like  a  set  of  demons. 
"  Hell  curse  you,  captain  !"  cried  one 
of  them,  '■'•'  what  right  had  you  to  bring 
us  here  ?  Were  we  all  to  be  sent  to  the 
devil,  that  you  might  put  ashore  them 
damned  whites  that  you  picked  out  ot 
the  brig  ?" — "  Ay,  ay,  it  was  mercy 
that  made  him  do  so,-'  said  another  ; 
•'  but  see  if  we'll  g«  any  mercy  from 
the  tyrants  that  are  in  chase  of  us. 
Ha,  Mr.  Manuel  !  I  would  almost  be 
hanged  myself,  to  have  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  you  swing  by  the  throat !" — 
''  They  couldn't  get  him  hanged,''  vo- 
ciferated a  third,  "  for  he  would  always 
untie  the  rope  with  his  right  hand. 
Oh,  captain,  may  the  devil  scorch  your 
soul  for  bringing  us  here  !'' — ''  He 
thinks  us  a  set  of  nii^er  slaves,"  cried 
the  first  speaker,  "  who  haven't  spirit 
to  do  any  thing  but  what  he  bids  us — 
but  we'll  shew  him  another  story. 
Come  on, — let  us  have  revenge  !  Down 
with  him,  and  his  companion  !" 

Several  of  the  crew  now  rushed  to- 
wards us  with  threatening  gestures. 
Manuel  fired  a  pistol  among  them,  and 
wounded  one  with  his  scymitar,  and  I 
struck  down  another  with  the  butt-end 
of  a  blunderbuss,  and  then  acted  upon 
the  defensive.     They  were  repelled; 
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but  would  apparently  have  made  a  se- 
cond attack,  had  not  a  shot  from  the 
brig  raked  us  fore  and  aft,  and  can-ied 
away  the  binnacle.  "  Now,  now  ''' 
shouted  Manuel,  '•'  if  you  are  worth 
any  thing,  fight  for  your  lives  !  The 
enemy  is  close  upon  us ;  we  shall  be 
blown  out  of  the  water  ! — Here  is  the 
key  of  the  armoury — go  and  equip 
yourselves,  and  shew  some  real  spirit.'' 
The  negroes  were  almost  instanta- 
neously animated  by  a  new  feeling. 
Some  provided  themselves  with  mus- 
kets and  cutlasses,  and  others  took 
their  station  at  the  guns.  They  all 
had  a  look  of  savage  and  determined 
resistance ;  which  shewed  that  they 
would  rather  perish  in  battle,  than  run 
the  risk  of  terminating  their  lives  upon 
a  scaffold. 

The  brig  had  now  come  nearly  along- 
side of  us,  and  her  captain  command- 
ed us  to  heave-to,  if  we  desired  any 
quarter.  He  was  answered  by  the 
discharge  of  four  cannon,  and  by  a 
shower  of  musket-balls.  They  gave 
a  broadside  in  return,  which  carried 
away  our  mainmast,  and  then  bore 
down  upon  the  schooner,  whh  the  in- 
tention of  boarding  her.  The  smoke 
prevented  the  helmsman  of  the  brig 
from  steering  justly,  and  he  suddenly 
brought  her  so  close  to  us,  that  she 
swept  away  our  chains,  and  stove  in 
our  bulwarks,  and  dragged  us  through 
the  water  a  considerable  distance. 
The  fight  now  became  very  desperate. 
The  bayonet  and  cutlass  had  usurped 
the  place  of  fire-arms,  and  the  negroes, 
who  were  not  provided  with  weapons 
of  any  kind,  attacked  the  American 
seamen  with  their  fists,  beating  them 
down,  attempting  to  choak  them,  and 
pushing  them  overboard.  They  all 
the  while  animated  each  other  with 
shouts,  execrations,  and  blasphemous 
cries,  and  nished  furiously  to  tlie  com- 
bat, half-naked,  and  covered  with  dust, 
and  sweat,  and  blood. 

I  kept  as  near  Manuel  as  possible. 
He  sometimes  fought  vigorously  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  stood  idle,  ap- 
parently irresolute  what  to  do.  Ax 
last  he  cried  out,  "  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  this  day  will  end,  but  I  must  hast- 
en its  termination,"  and  then  hurried 
down  to  the  cabin.     I  instinctively  fol- 


lowed him,  and  found  Elizabeth  and 
her  maid  nearly  speechless  with  terror. 
Manuel  tore  open  the  hatch  in  the 
floor,  and  pulled  up  a  small  cask,  the 
head  of  which  he  knocked  in  with  his 
hand.  It  was  full  of  gunpow  der.  He 
placed  it  npon  the  table. — I  grew 
breathless.  He  put  a  steel  between 
his  teeth,  and  then  seizing  a  flint,  be- 
gan to  strike  the  one  against  the  other. 
The  pulsations  of  my  heart  ceased, 
and  ra}'  eyes  became  dim.  Manuel 
seemed  suddenly  to  dilate  into  iearful 
and  gigantic  size,  and  to  pour  torrents 
of  fire  upon  the  gunpowder.  My 
senses  were  suddenly  recalled  b)^  a 
loud  crash,  and  by  the  appearance  of 
water  rushing  down  upon  us  through 
the  sky-light.  I  thought  we  were  go- 
ing to  the  bottom,  and  started  up  and 
pulled  the  fainting  Elizabeth  towards 
the  gangway.  There  wc  encountered 
an  American  ofi5cer;  he  gave  us  a 
look  of  astonishment,  and  hastening 
towards  Manuel,  seized  his  arm,  and 
said,  '•'  Surrender  yourself — 30U  are 
my  prisoner." 

Manuel  did  not  attempt  any  resist- 
ance, but  followed  the  ofiicer  upon 
deck.  Having  left  Elizabeth,  whose 
recollection  was  now  pretty  well  re- 
stored, with  her  maid,  I  went  there 
also.  Every  thing  had  become  quiet. 
The  American  seamen  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  schooner,  and  the  negroes 
had  been  removed  on  board  tlie  brig  of 
of  war.  Her  captain  ordered  Manuel 
to  be  put  in  irons,  and  directed  that 
Elizabeth  and  I  should  have  accommo- 
dations in  his  own  vessel. 

I  was  a  good  deal  astonished  to  meet 
with  several  of  tlie  crew  that  had  be- 
longed to  the  brig  we  had  plundered, 
and  to  hear  them  say  that  they  were 
the  means  of  capturing  the  schooner. 
Having  been  fortunate  enough  to  reach 
Matanzas  the  day  after  IVIanuel  had  set 
them  adrift  in  the  boat,  they  found  an 
American  brig  of  war  there,  which  had 
run  into  the  harbour  that  she  might  re- 
pair some  damage  she  had  sustained 
while  on  her  voyage  from  Jamaica  to 
Charleston.  They  immediately  gave 
her  captain  information  respecting  the 
pirate,  and  he  set  out  in  pursuit  of 
them,  making  the  seamen  warp  his 
brig  along,  till   a  breeze  sprung    up 
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which  enabled  him  to  come  in  sight  of  cept  in  the  way  of  flogging  them." — 

the   schooner.      During  the   battle,  a  "■  You  do  not  deserve  to  die,"   said   I, 

young  officer  who  boarded   her  along  after  a  pause. — "  Oh,   perhaps  not," 

with  the  American  crew,  happened  to  returned    he ;    "  but    law — law — law, 

observe   JManuel's    attempts    to   blow  you    know — However,   "tis    better    I 

them  up,  and  with  great   presence   of  should.     I   had  a  weary  life  of  it.     I 

mind,  dashed  his  foot  through  the  sky-  was   chased  from  the  land,  and  took 

light,  and  averted  the  danger  by  pour-  refuge    upon  the  sea  ;    but,    notwith- 


ing  down  a  large  quantity  of  water  up 
on  the  gunpowder. 

A  few  hours  after  the  capture  of  the 
schooner,  we  set  sail  for  Charleston, 
where  the  brig  was  bound.  We  reach- 
ed that  port  in  ten  days.  The  pirate 
crew  were  immediately  lodged  in  jail. 
I  underwent  an  examination,  and  was 
then  taken  into  custody,  it  being  evi- 
dent, from  my  own  confession,  that  1 
had  not  been  forced  on  board  the 
schooner.  Elizabeth,  to  whom  I  had 
bourly  become  more  devoted  during 
the  voyage,  found  an  asylum  in  the 
house  of  a  distant  relation,  who  resided 
in  Charleston,  and  was  summoned  as  a 
witness  against  the  negroes.      In  three 


standing  that,  I  could  not  escape  the 
blood  hounds  of  the  Southern  States  of 
America.  But  here  I  have  written 
out  something  for  you.  Take  this  let- 
ter to   Gustavus   H ,   and   accept 

what  he  gives  you  in  return,  as  a  re- 
membrance of  me.  But  donH  tell  him 
that  I  am  sentenced  to  death."  He 
then  presenter!  me  whh  a  paper,  and 
having  given  directions  where  I  should 
find  the  person  to  ,whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, bid  me  farewell. 

I  immediately  proceeded  in  search 
of  JManuel's  acquaintance,  and  after 
some  time,  reached  his  house,  which 
was  situated  in  the  most  obscure  part 
of  a  narrow  and  dirty  alley.  The 
weeks  their  trial  came  on,  and  Manuel    door  was  opened  by  an  old  negro,  and 

and  seven  others  were  condemned  to    I  enquired  if  Gustavus  H lived 

death.  No  evidence  appearing  against  there.  "  I  am  the  man,"  returned  he ; 
me,  I  was  liberated  from  confinement  '*  walk  in,  master."  I  entered,  and 
at  an  early  period,  by  the  intercession  gave  him  the  letter,  and  at  his  request 
of  several  persons  who  appeared  to  seated  myself  upon  an  old  stool  in  one 
take  an  interest  in  my  fate.  I  sup- 
plied mj'self  with  means  of  support,  by 
disposing  of  some  valuables  1  had  in 
my  possession. 

I  was  filled  with  sorrow  when  I 
heard  that  Manuel  was  condemned  to 
death,  aware  that  he  deserved  a  better 
fate.  I  visited  him  in  jail,  the  day  af- 
ter he  had  received  his  sentence.  He 
was  loaded  with  fetters,  and  occupied  a 
small  cell  by  himself,  through  which 
lie  })aced  as  quickly  as  the  weight  of 
his  irons  would  permit ;  though  he  had 
a  subdued  look,  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  was  neither  abject  nor 
sorrowful. 

"  Ah,  is  it  you,  sir  ?"  cried  he,  ad- 
vancing towards    me,    as   I  entered ; 


corner  of  the  apartment  until  he  read 
it.  ''  Strange — very  strange,"  mut- 
tered he,  gazing  on  me  intently.  "  How 
is  Mr.   Manuel  ?" — "  Well  enough  at 

present,"  returned  I ;  "  but" He 

stood  still  a  moment,  as  if  waiting  the 
conclusion  of  my  reply,  and  then  went 
out  of  the  room,  but  soon  came  back, 
canying  a  bag,  which  he  immediately 
put  into  my  hands.  Its  weight  was 
immense.  "  That's  all,"  said  he,  "  I 
guess  Manuel  don't  intend  that  I  should 
be  his  bankeer  long.  Good  morning, 
sir." 

When  I  returned  to  my  lodgings,  I 
opened  the  bag,  and,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, found  it  full   of  doubloons.       I 


could  not  beheve  that  Manuel  intended 
^-  you  are  the  person  I  most  wished  to  leaving  me  such  a  legacy,  and  went  to 
see.     How  kind  it  is  in  you  to  visit  a    the  prison  in  the  afternoon,  that  I  might 


poor  negro  !  For  I  am  no  more  now. 
I  am  glad  to  be  treated  as  a  rational 
creature  by  at  least  one  white  n)an.  I 
wonder  they  have  let  you  escape.  In 
this  country  it  is  a  crime  for  a  man  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  blacks,  ex- 


see  him,  and  converse  with  him  upon 
the  subject;  but  I  arrived  there  too 
late;  he  had  anticipated  the  law  by 
putting  a  period  to  his  existence. 

Fortune  had  now  bestowed  upon  me 
the  nieans  of  returning  to  my  native 
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country.  I  communicated  this  to  Eliza- 
beth, and  entreated  that  we  might 
make  the  journey  of  life  together.  She 
consented,  and  our  mutual  happiness 


was  soon  as  great  as  our  individual 
misery  had  been,  when  fate  first 
brought  us  together. 


(Eng^Iish  Magazines,  September  and  October,  1521.) 
XOVE    IN    A    MIST. 


SO  teazing  is  the  girl  I  love, 

So  cruel-kind  I  find  her, 
J  would  to  Heaven  she  would  prove 

Or  crueller  or  kinder. 

Her  lips  forbid  my  hopes  to  rise  ; 

But  whilst  she's  thus  declaring-, 
A  wickf  d  something  in  her  eyes 

Prevents  me  from  despairing. 

Her  eyes  say  yes,  her  lips  say  no  ; 

And  so  in  doubt  they  steep  me  : 
I  wish  that  she  would  let  me  ^o, 

Or  pay  the  price  to  keep  me. 

To  her  is  such  attraction  given. 

In  soothing  or  in  scoffing, 
She  has  hung  me  up  'twixt  hell  and  heaven, 

Just  like  jWahomet's  coffin. 


'Tis  my  belief,  when  women  use 

Us  in  this  sort  of  fashion, 
They  hate  the  man,  but  would  not  lose 

The  lover,  or  t\\e passion. 

Haply  with  neither  love  nor  hate, 
Nor  any  passion  breathing. 

As  anglers  gravely  hook  their  bait, 
In  spite  of  all  its  writhing, — 

So  it  may  be  her  thoughtless  wish. 

Regardless  of  my  fate,  to 
Hook  me,  to  catch  some  other  fish, 

AVhom  I  may  serve  as  bait  to. 

I  fain  would  get  the  length  of  her  foot, 

But  if  I  were  not  born  to't, 
It  docs  not  my  free  spirit  suit. 

To  be  the  shoeing-horn  to't. 


THE    MIDXIGIIT    EMBRACE. 

A  Legendary  Song. 
TRANSLATED     FROM    THE    ORIGINAL     GERMAN. 

LORD  LINDORF  came  when  the  moon  was  bright 

To  Adela's  lonely  dwelling  ; 
And  he  cried — "  Oh  waken  thy  looks  of  light, 

The  lamps  of  the  heavens  excelling  ! 
For  all  are  to  me  but  a  min-ky  sky, 

Till  I  gaze  on  thy  matchless  face, 
And  the  hours  move  dreary  and  heavily  by. 

Till  at  midnight  we  embrace." 


Too  deep,  too  deep  into  Adela's  heart 

Sank  the  vows  of  her  lordly  lover  ; 
And  when  he  arose  from  her  side  to  part. 

And  the  sun  broke  his  cloudy  cover  : — 
'•  O  Lindorf  ! — love  !" — was  her  anxious  cry, 

"  Thou  light  of  this  lonely  place. 
Return  when  the  moon  shall  be  riding  high, 

And  at  midnight  we'll  embrace." 

"  This  night,  my  fair — in  mj'  father's  hall, 

The  feast  will  be  gaily  flaunting  ; 
'Where  the  dancers  bound, — and  the  gallants  call, 

Young  Lindorf  must  not  be  wanting  : 
But  within  three  days  111  return  to  thee 

By  my  hopes  of  immortal  grace  ; 
Or  else  may  thy  spirit  appear  to  me. 

And  at  midnight  my  form  embrace  !" 


^^^  Original  Toetrij.  fvOL.  10 

The  night  came  on,  and  the  feast  rose  high, 

While  beauty  the  scene  adorning-, 
Made  Lindorf  's  vows  and  promises  fly 

Like  the  dew  of  a  summer's  morning  : 
When  the  sun  breaks  forth,  and  it  melts  in  air, 
^  And  leaves  on  the  earth  no  trace  ; 
For  he  gave  his  heart  to  a  brighter  fair, 

'And  another  lie  did  embrace. 

But  when  the  hour  of  midnight  came, 

The  lamps  blazed  dim  before  him  ; 
And  a  deathly  chilliness  wrapt  his  frame, 

Like  a  cold  damp  shroud  cast  o'er  him. 
Yet  he  broke  the  spell,  and  when  rising  day 

Appeared  with  a  cloudless  face, 
His  heart  from  Adela  still  would  stray. 

And  forgotten  was  her  embrace. 

To  Loda,  the  Countess  of  Retzenvel, 

With  courtlier  beauties  shining, 
The  tale  of  his  passion  did  Lindorf  tell, 

While  low  at  her  feet  reclining  : 
Delighted  so  bright  an  alliance  to  gain 

With  one  of  such  princely  race,  h 

That  eve  saw  them  link'd  in  the  nuptial  chain,  | 

And  at  midnight  did  both  embrace.  :> 

Bay  follow'd  day  most  heavily. 

And  Adela  sank  in  sorrow  "; 
Still  fondly  hop'd  that  her  tears  would  dry 

To  sni'les  on  the  coming  morrow  ; — 
But  hope  declin'd,  and  at  length  despair 

Frown'd  dark  on  her  dwelling-place, 
Till  death  look'd  down  on  the  weeping  fair, 

And  clasp'd  her  in  his  embrace. 

High  was  the  feast,  and  many  a  guest 

View'd  Lindorf's  rank  and  treasure  ; 
But  there  was  a  worm  that  gnaw'd  his  breast, 

And  a  blight  upon  all  his  pleasure. 
And  oft  wovUd  he  wildly  gaze,  as  if  round 

Some  phantom  there  seem'd  to  pace  : 
And  shudder  as  if  in  its  arms  he  was  wound, 

With  a  deathlike  cold  embrace  ! 

The  midnight  came  once  more  : — and  the  gate 

With  the  loudest  blows  was  heaving. 
But  none  did  appear  to  the  liveried  state 

Which  came-  for  the  guests'  receiving  ! 
Till  Lindorf  cried — "  By  the  Heavens  above 

J  command  thee  disclose  thy  face." 
And  a  voice  replied,  "  Then  behold  me,  love  ! 

'Tis  midnight, — and  we'll  embrace  !" 

Then  Adela  stood  unto  each  one's  view 

With  grave-clothes  white  cast  o'er  her  ;  ' 

Her  features  look'd  of  a  pallid  hue. 

And  Lindorf  fell  down  before  her  ! 
She  raised  him,  and  kiss'd  his  life  away, 

While  horror  had  blanch  d  each  face. 
Then  sank  through  the  earth  with  her  lover's  clay 

In  a  last, — and  a  cold  embrace  ! 
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(Monthly  Magazine.) 

Tb  e  Me  Alexander  Stephens,  Esq.  of  Park  House,  Chelsea,  devoted  an  aetivt    and 

well-spent  life  in  the  colleetion  of  Anecdotes  of  his  contemporaries,  and  generally  entered 
in  a  book  the  collections  of  the  passing  day  ;— these  colleclions  ue  have  phrchased,  and  pro- 
pose to  present  a  selection  from  than  to  ovr  readers.  As  Editor  of  the  Annual  Obituary, 
and  many  other  biographical  works,  he  may  probably  have  incorporated  many  of  these 
scraps  ;  but  the  greater  part  are  unpublished,  and  all  stand  alone  as  cabinet  pictures  of  men 
and  manners,  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  literary  miscellany. 

FREDEPacK,  PRINCE  OF  WALES.  t-'NES  xorittcn  on  a  DTI5G  ASH.       By  the. 

FREDERICK,  Prince  of  Wales,  fa-        '«'«  countess  op  Buckinghamshire. 
ther  of  his  late  Majesty,  was  a  man    ^'^^^  f'^'^^dly  Ash  !  who  long  hast  stood 

■^       i        \\^  \      \  Companion  of  unsocial  care ! 

of  very  elegant  manners,  but  VV  alpole  g^^^  ,^^,^,^  ^^  ^^^  ^j^^  t^jt^^  ^ood, 
exhibits  him  in  a  point  of  view  peculi-         JSo  more  your  verdant  charms  you  wear, 

arly  unfavourable.  He  was  particularly  Ah  !  must  thou  perish,  beauteous  tree  ! 

addicted  to  reading    French    memoirs,  Emblem  oClifes  uncertainty  ! 

and  had  written  those  of  his  own  time.  Oft  on  thy  bark,  with  sylvan  pen, 
undpr  the  name  of  "     Prince   Titi."       The  lov.  r  gray'd  his  am'rous  thought : 

mi    'mo  c         1  ti  „  ^„,,„,.„  Oft  from  the  gay  resort  ol  men 

The  i>iS.  was  found  among  the  papeis        ^,^^.  ,p,,  J-^  Roughs  affliction  sought ; 

of  Ralph  the  Historian,  and  presented  p^^^^  pensive  oft,  to  seek  thy  shade, 

by  the  late    Dr.  Rose,  his  executor,  to  Perchance  the  falling  Poet  strayd. 

the  first  Earl  of  Bute,  who  without  be-  g^,f  now— or  parch'd  by  sultry  suns, 


stowing  any  remuneration  or  acknow- 
ledgment, conveyed  them  to  his  son, 
George  the  third.  Prince  Frederick 
also  composed  several  French  songs, 
in  imitation  of  the  Regent  Duke  of 
Orleans,  a  model  no  way  worthy  of 
imitation.  Here  follows  the  first  stan- 
za of  a  Bacchanalian  relic  : 
"  Chanson, par  Frederic  Prince  de  Galles. 
"  Venez  mes  cheres  desses 

Venez  calmer  mon  chagrin  ; 
Aidez,  mes  belles  princesses, 
A  le  noyer  dans  le  vin. 

"  Poussons  cclte  douce  ivresse 

Jusq'au  milieu  de  la  nuit ; 
Et  necoutons  que  la  tendresse 

D'un  charmant  vis-a-vis. 


Or  some  rude  blast's  pernicious  breath, 
How  fast  thy  vital  moisture  runs 

And  wets  the  sadden'd  turf  beneath;. 
Untimely  falls  thy  leafy  pride 
Adown  the  mountains  craggy  side. 

Yet  do  not  droop  !  reviving  spring 
Thy  former  health  may  still  renew  : 

Mild  Ev'ning  softer  gales  may  bring, 

And  wash  thy  wounds  with  tears  of  dew  ; 

T^ot  so  thy  lot,  frail  ntan  !  may  be  ; 

Returning  Spring  ne'er  blooms  for  thee. 


MR.    GIBBON. 

When  Mr.  Fox's  library  was  sold  in 
1781,  the  first  volume  of  the  '•  Decline 
and  Fall'"  was  brought  to  the  hammer. 
It  brought  three  guineas,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  contention  produced  by 
the  foUovving  MS.  note  in  the  well- 
known  hand  of  "  the  man  of  the  peo- 
ple :•' — "  Tiie  Author  at  Brooks's 
said  that  there  teas  no  .salvation  for 
Royal  Highness,  m  Park  s  edition  of  ^j^.^  country,  until  six  heads  of  the 
'•  Lord  Orford's  Royal  and  rsoble  An-        ■,-„,^\     ,.«,.c^,,«    ;,.     nrlniini^tr^ntin 


'•  Quand  le  chagrin  me  devore 
Vite  a  table  je  me  inets,"  he. 

An  article  has  been   devoted  to   his 


Roy; 

thors  ;"  and  Wailon  has  represented 
him  in  a  way  still  more  likely  to  con- 
fer immortality — as  the  friend  and  pat- 
ron of  men  of  genius  : 

'  For  to  the  few,  with  sparks  ethereal  stor'd, 

He  never  barr'd  his  castles  genial  gate. 
But  bade  sweet  Thomson  share  the  friendly 

board : 
Soothing  with  verse  divine  the  toils  of  state  ; 
Hence  fired,  the  Bard  forsook  the    flowery 

plain, 
And  deck'd  the  royal  mask,  and     gniVd   the 

traaic  strain.' 


princi])al  persons  in  administration 
were  laid  upon  the  table.''  let 
eleven  days  aitenvards,  this  same  gen- 
tleman accepted  a  place  under  those 
very  ministers,  and  acted  with  thera 
ever  afterwards. 

SIR    FRANCIS    BURDETT. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  led  to  Cold 
Bath  Fields  by  a  letter  written  upon 
the  leaf  of  a  book,  with  a  splinter  of 
wood,  in  the  blood   of  the  miserable 

captives  wlin    supplicated  him  to  , save 
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tJieni  from  the  pangs  of  death,  produ- 
ced by  hunger  and  thirst.  On  visiting 
the  unhappy  creatures,  he  found  them 
"  merely  frames  of  men,  their  minds 
apparently  as  much  impaired  as  their 
bodies"  They  were  Englishmen,  in 
an  English  prison,  and  without  a  trial. 

Written  by  adml.  lord  nelson  to  lady 

HAMILTON. 

Sooner  .shall  Britain's  sons  resign 

The  empire  of"  the  sea, 
Ihaii  Henry  sliall  renounce  his  faith, 

And  plighted  vows  to  thee. 
And  waves  on  waves  shall  cease  to  roll, 

And  tides  forgot  to  flow, 
Ere  thy  true  Henry's  constant  love 

Or  ebb  or  change  shall  know. 

DR.    JOHNSON. 

I  was  told  by  the  foreman  of  the 
Chelsea  China  Manufactory,  (then  in 
the  workhouse  of  St.  Luke's,  Middle- 
sex that  Dr.  Johnson  had  conceived  a 
notion  that  he  was  capable  of  improv- 
ing on  the  manufacture  of  china.  He 
even  appHed  to  the  directors  of  the 
Chelsea  China  Works,  and  was  allow- 
ed  to  bake  his  compositions  in  their 

ovens  in St.,  Chelsea.      He  was 

accordingly  accustomed  to  go  down 
with  his  housekeeper  about  twice  a 
week,  and  staid  the  whole  day,  she 
carrying  a  basket  of  provisions  along 
with  her.  The  Doctor  who  was  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  mixing  room,  had 
access  to  every  other  part  of  the  house, 
and  formed  his  composition  in  a  par- 
ticular apartment,  without  being  over- 
looked by  any  one.  He  had  also  free 
access  to  the  oven,  and  superintended 
the  whole  of  the  process  :  but  com- 
pletely failed,  both  as  to  composition 
and  baking,  for  his  materials  always 
yielded  to  the  intensity  of  the  heat, 
while  those  of  the  company  came  out 
of  the  furnace  perfect  and  complete. 
The  Doctor  retired  in  disgust,  but  not 
in  despair,  for  he  afterwards  gave  a 
dissertation  on  this  very  subject  in  his 
works  ;  but  the  overseer,  who  has  read 
this,  assured  me  in  the  spring  of  1814, 
that  he  was  still  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  the  operation.  He  seemed  to  think 
that  the  Dr.  imagined  one  single  sub- 
stance was  sufficient,  while  he  on  the 
other  hand  asserts  that  he  always  used 
sixteen,  and  he  must  have  had  some 
practice,  as  he  has  nearly  lost  his  eye- 


sight, by  firing  batches  of  china,  both 
at  Chelsea  and  terby,  to  which  the 
manufacture  was  afterwards  carried. 

Chelsea  china,  originally  patronized 
by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  after- 
wards by  Sir  R.  Faulkner,  was  a  long 
time  in  such  repute  as  to  be  sold  by  auc- 
tion, and  as  a  set  was  purchased  as 
soon  as  baked,  dealers  were  surround- 
ing the  doors  for  that  purpose. 

EARL    OP    MOUNT    EDGECOMBE. 

The  late  Lord  Edgecombe  had  a  fa-  i 
vourite  pig,  who  is  said  to  have  follow-  •  j 
ed  him  for  miles,  and  even  to  have 
snuffed  him  in  the  wind,  so  as  readily 
to  anticipate  his  arrival  This  wonder- 
ful animal  at  last  became  the  subject  of 
an  ode,  of  which  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  quote  a  iew  stanzas  : 

Ye  muses,  quit  your  sacred  stream, 
And  aid  me  like  the  bards  of  yore, 

Slight  Milton,  for  like  his  my  theme 
In  verse  was  never  sung  before  : 

Indeed  the  tale  is  often  told  in  prose 

Since   all    the  world  the    mighty    wonder 
knows  ! 

Theme  of  sublimity  !  my  boar. 

All  hail  !  thou  beast  of  high  renown, 

As  famous  as  the  horse  of  yore, 
That  won  his  lucky  lord  a  crown. 

Fam'd  as  Miss  Lesbia's  bird,  in  verse  so  oft 

Recorded,  or  the  rabbits  of  Mell  Toft  ! 

Hail  pig  !  at  Tunbridge  born  and  bred, 
Who  singlest  out  his  Lordship  there, 

Event  that  round  the  region  spread, 
And  made  the  gaping  millions  stare  : 

And  strange  it  was  to  see,  upon  iny  word, 

A  pi"'  for  ever  trotting  with  my  lord. 

Thrice  happy  hog  !  with  Mrs.  Joan,* 
Who,  in  a  chariot,  cheek  by  jole, 

Did'st  Jehu-like,  from  Tunbridge  Town 
To  Mount's  enchanting  mansions  roll ; 

Where  to  thy  levee  thousands  did  repair, 

With  nine  fat  aldermen  and  Mr.  Mayor. 

The  mayor  and  aldermen  polite, 

Swore  that  without  fee  or  purchase, 
If  so  his  lordship  thoft  it  right. 

They'd    choose   thee,   gentle    swine,  for 
burgess. 
Thank  ye,  replied  his  lordship  ;    but  odds- 

snigs  ! 
The'  asses  sit,  'tis  never  granted  pigs. 

GEN.  CHARLES    LEE. 

The  late  Dr.  Huck,  who,  I  believe, 
was  surgeon  in  the  same  regiment,  was 
accustomed  to  tell,  that  the  celebrated 
General  Lee,  having  been  crossed  and 
jostled  by  the  Scotch,  many  of  whom 
were  put  over  his  head,  was  accustomed 
*  My  lady's  waitinj-worri3.n. 
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to  teach  a  kind  of  catechism,  to  certain 
young  EngHsh  officers.  Accordingly, 
after  dinner  at  the  mess,  he  would  ask  : 
Which  is  the  best  country  for  the 
Scotch  ?  Ans.  England.  How  do 
they  rise  ?  Ans.  By  wooing,  cringing, 
and  fawning.  What  are  their  merits  ? 
Ans.  Servile  obedience  and  complai- 
sance.&c  &c.  Being  one  day  asked  to 
dine  with  a  Scotch  Alajor,  he  accepted 
the  invitation,  but  at  the  same  time 
apologized  for  a  peculiarity  he  had, 
"  which  was  that  of  abusing  his  coun- 
trymen when  a  little  fuddled  !"  "  I 
excuse  you  w^ith  all  my  heart,"  rejoin- 
ed the  wily  Caledonian,  "  for  I  myself 
have  a  similar  ill  propensity,  that  is,  on 
all  such  occasions,  to  beat  those  who 
abuse  my  country  !"  Both  parties  met 
at  table,  and  there  was  neither  abuse 
nor  kicking. 

Original  Letter  of  james  Thomson, 
the  Poet,  to  Mr.  Paferson,  found 
among  his  papers  in  the  cabinet  of 
Sir  Andrew  Mitchel,  and  transmit- 
ted by  Sir  William  Forbes  of 
Craigie  Var  and  Finhai/,  bart.  to 
the  Earl  of  Buchan,  October  8, 
1791,  and  by  him  presented  to  Mr. 
Stephens.* 

DEAR    PATERSOX, 

In  the  first  place,  and  previous  to 
my  letter,  I  must  recommend  to  your 
favour  and  protection,  Mr. James  Smith, 
searcher  in  St.  Christopher's  ;  and  I 
beg  of  you,  as  occasion  shall  serve,  and 
you  find  he  merits  it,  to  advance  him  in 
the  customs.  He  is  warmly  recommen- 
ded to  me  by  Sargent,  who  in  verity 
turns  out  one  of  the  best  men  of  our 
youthful  acquaintance,  honest,  honour- 
able, friendly,  and  generous.  If  we  are 
not  to  oblige  one  another,  life  becomes 
a  paltry,  selfish  affair,  a  pitiful  morsel 
in  a  corner.  Sargent  is  so  happily 
married,  that  I  could  almost  say, — the 
same  case  happen  to  us  all. 

That  I  have  not  answered  several 
letters  of  3'ours,  is  not  owing  to  the  want 
of  friendship,  and  the  sincerest  regard 
for  you  ;  but  you  know  me  well  enough 
to  account  for  my  silence,  without  my 
saying  any  more  upon  that  head  ;  be- 

*  This  letter  appears  to   have  been  writ- 
ten  in  the  beginnings  of  April,  1748. 
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sides,  I  have  very  little  to  say,  that  is 
worthy  to  be  transmitted  over  the  great 
ocean.  The  world  either  futilizes  so 
much,  or  we  grow  so  dead  to  it,  that 
its  transactions  make  but  feeble  impres- 
sions on  us.  Retirement  and  nature 
are  more  and  more  my  passion  every 
day.  And  now,  even  now,  the  charm- 
ing time  comes  on  :  Heaven  is  just  up- 
on the  point,  or  rather  in  the  very  act, 
of  giving  earth  a  green  gown.  The 
voice  of  the  nightingale  is  heard  in  our 
lane.  You  must  know,  that  I  have  en- 
larged my  rural  domsiin,  much  to  the 
same  dimensions  you  have  done  yours. 
The  two  fields  next  to  me,  from  the 
first  of  which  I  have  walled — no,  no, — 
paled  in,  about  as  much  as  my  garden 
consisted  of  before  ;  so  that  the  walk 
runs  around  the  hedge,  where  you  may 
figure  me  walking  any  time  of  the  day, 
and  sometimes  under  night.  For  you, 
I  imagine  you  reclining  under  cedars, 
and  palmettoes  ;  and  there  enjoying 
more  magnificent  slumbers  than  are 
known  to  the  pale  climates  of  the  north  ; 
slumbers  rendered  awful  and  divine  by 
the  solemn  stillness  and  deep  fervoiu's 
of  the  torrid  moon  !  At  other  times  I 
image  you  drinking  punch  in  groves  of 
limes  or  orange  trees,  gathering  pine- 
apples from  hedges  as  commonly  as  we 
may  blackberries,  poetizing  under  lofty 
laurels,  or  making  love  under  full- 
spread  myrtles. 

But  to  lower  my  style  a  Httle — As  I 
am  such  a  genuine  lover  of  gardening, 
why  don't  3'ou  remember  me  in  that  in- 
stance.and  send  me  some  seeds  of  things 
that  might  succeed  here  during  the  sum- 
mer, though  they  cannot  perfect  their 
seeds  sufficiently,  in  this,  to  them,unge- 
nial  climate,  to  propagate.  In  the 
which  case  is  calliloo  ;  that,  produced 
from  the  seed  it  bore  here,  came  up 
puny,  ricketty,  and  good  for  nothing. 
There  are  other  things  certainly  with 
you  not  yet  brought  over  hither,  that 
might  flourish  here  in  the  summer-time, 
and  live  tolerably  well,  provided  they 
be  sheltered  in  an  hospitable  stove  or 
green -house  during  the  winter.  You 
will  give  me  no  small  pleasure  by  send- 
ing me  from  time  to  time  some  of  these 
seeds,  if  it  were  no  more  but  to  amuse 
me  in  making  the  trial.     With  regard 
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to  the  brother  gardeners,  you  ought  to 
know,  that,  as  they  are  half  vegetable, 
the  animal  part  of  them  will  never  have 
spirit  enough  to  consent  to  the  trans- 
planting of  the  vegetable  into  distant 
dangerous  climates.  They,  happily 
for  themselves,  have  no  other  idea,  but 
to   dig  on  here,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep. 

As  to  more  important  business,!  have 
nothing  to  write  3'ou,  you  know  best 
the  course  of  it.  Be  (as  you  always 
must  be)  just  and  honest  ;  but  if  you 
are  un.happily  romantic,  you  shall  come 
Iiome  without  money,  and  write  a  trag- 
edy on  yourself.  Mr.  L.  told  me  that 
the  Grevilles  and  he  had  strongly  rec- 
ommended the  person  the  governor  and 
you  had  proposed  for  that  considerable 
office,  lately  fallen  vacant  in  your  de- 
partment, and  that  there  were  good 
hopes  of  succeeding.  He  told  me  also 
that  Mr.  P.  had  said,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  offices  such  as  that  is,  for 
which  the  greatest  interest  is  made  here 
at  home,  could  be  accorded  to  your  rec- 
ommendation ;  but  that  as  to  the  mid- 
dling or  inferior  offices,  if  there  was  not 
some  particular  reason  to  the  contrary, 
regard  would  be  had  thereto.  This  is 
all  that  can  be  reasonably  desired.  And 
if  you  are  not  infected  with  a  certain 
Creolian  distemper,  (whereof  I  am 
persuaded  your  soul  will  utterly  resist 
the  contagion,  as  I  hope  your  body 
will  that  of  their  natural  ones)  there 
are  iew  men  so  capable  of  that  imper- 
ishable hajjpiness,  that  peace  and  satis- 
faction of  mind,  at  least,  that  proceed 
from  being  reasonable  and  moderate  in 
our  desires,  as  you  are.  These  are  the 
treasiu-es,  dug  from  an  inexhaustible 
mine  in  our  own  breasts,  which,  like 
those  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the 
rust  of  time  cannot  corrupt,  nor  thieves 
break  through  and  steal.  I  must  learn 
to  work  at  this  mine  a  little  more,  being 
struck  oflf  from  a  certain  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  which  you  know  I  had. 
West,  Mallet  and  I,  were  all  routed  in 
one  day.  If  you  would  know  why — 
out  of  resentment  to  our  friend  in  Ar- 
gyle-street.  Yet  I  have  hopes  given 
me  of  having  it  restored  with  interest, 
some  time  or  other — ah  !  that  some 
time  or  other  is  a  great  deceiver.  Co- 
riolanus  had  not  yet  appeared  upon  the 
Stage,  from  the  little  dirty  jealousy  of 


Tullus,  towards  him  who  alone  can  act 
Coriolanus.  Indeed  the  first  has  entire- 
ly jockeyed  the  last  off*  the  stage  for 
this  season  ;  but  I  believe  he  will  return 
on  him  next  season,  like  a  giant  in  his 
Avrath.  Let  us  have  a  little  more  pa- 
tience, Paterson  ;  nay,  let  us  be  cheer- 
ful. At  last  all  will  be  well  ;  at  least 
all  will  be  over — here  I  mean  :  God 
forbid  it  should  be  hereafter.  But  as 
sure  as  there  is  a  God,  that  will  not  be 
so.  Now  that  I  am  prating  of  myself, 
know  that  after  fourteen  or  fifteen  years, 
the  Castle  of  Indolence  comes  abroad  in 
a  fortnight.  It  will  certainly  travel  as 
far  as  Barbadoes  :  you  have  an  apart- 
ment in  it  as  a  night  pensioner,  which 
you  may  remember  I  fitted  up  for  you 
during  our  delightful  party  at  North 
Ha.  Will  ever  those  days  return  again  ? 
Don't  you  remember  our  eating  the  raw 
fish  that  were  ne  er  catched  ?  All  oux" 
friends  are  pretty  much  in  statu  cuoy 
except  it  be  poor  Mr.  Myttleton.  He 
has  had  the  severest  trial  a  human  ten- 
der heart  can  have  ;  but  the  old  physi- 
cian. Time,  will  at  last  close  up  his 
wounds,  though  there  must  always  re- 
main an  inward  smarting.  Mitchell  is 
in  the  house  for  Aberdeenshire,  and  has 
spoken  modestly  well.  I  hope  he  will 
be  in  something  else  soon,  none  deserves 
better  ;  true  friendship  and  humanity 
dwell  in  his  heart.  Gray  is  worldng 
hard  at  passing  his  account  :  I  spoke 
to  him  about  that  afiair.  If  he  gives 
you  any  trouble  about  it,  even  that  of 
dunning,  I  shall  think  strangely,  but  I 
dare  say  he  is  too  friendly  to  do  it ;  he 
values  himself  justly  on  being  friendly 
to  his  old  friends,  and  you  are  among 
the  oldest.  Symmer  is  at  last  tired  of 
quality,  and  is  going  to  take  a  semi- 
country  house  at  Hammersmith.  I  am 
sorry  that  honest,  sensible  Warrender, 
(who  is  in  town)  seems  to  be  stimted  in 
church  preferment.  He  ought  to  be  a 
tall  cedar  in  the  house  of  the  Lord ; 
jf  he  is  not  so  at  last  it  will  add  more 
fuel  to  my  indignation,  that  burns  al- 
ready too  intensely,  and  throbs  towards 
an  eruption.  Peter  Murdoch  is  in 
town,  tutor  to  Admiral  ^  ernon's  son, 
and  is  in  good  hopes  of  another  living 
in  Suffolk,  that  country  of  tranquillity 
where  he  will  then  burrow  himself  in 
a  wife,  and  be  happy.     Good-natured, 
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obliging  Millar  is  as  usual.  Though 
the  Doctor  increases  in  his  business,  he 
does  not  decrease  in  spleen  ;  but  there 
is  a  certain  kind  of  spleen  that  is  both 
humane  and  agreeable  ;  like  Jaques  in 
the  play,  I  sometimes  have  a  touch  of 
it.  But  I  must  break  off  this  chat  with 
you  about  our  friends,  which,  were  I  to 
indulge  in,  woidd  be  endless.  As  for 
politics,  we  are,  I  believe,  upon  the 
brink  of  a  peace.  The  French  are 
vapouring  at  present  in  the  siege  of 
Maestricht,  at  the  same  time  they  are 
mortally  sick  in  their  marine,  and 
through  all  the  vitals  of  France.  It  is 
a  pity  we  cannot  continue  the  war  a 
little  longer,  and  put  their  agonizing 
trade  quite  to  death.  This  siege,  I  take, 
they  mean  as  their  last  flourish  in  the 
war.  May  your  health,  which  never 
failed  you  yet,  still  continue  till  you 
have  scraped  together  enough  to  return 
home,  and  live  in  some  snug  corner,  as 
happy  as  the  Corycius  Senex  in  Xirgil's 
4th  Georgic,  whom  I  recommend  both 
to  you  and  myself  as  a  perfect  model  of 
the  most  happy  life.  Believe  me  to  be 
ever  most  sincerely  and  aftectionately, 
yours,  &c.  James  Thomson. 

J.    H,    TOOKE. 

One  Sunday  (latter  end  of)  May, 
1811,  Mr.  Tooke  received  from  the 
executor  and  successors  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Johnson,  of  St.  Paul's  Church-yard, 
the  sum  of  ^960,  being  the  residue  of 
the  debt  due  for  the  Epea  Pterorenta. 
This,  together  with  the  sum  before  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  T.  for  subscriptions,  &c. 
amounted  in  all  to  ,£1500,  for  that 
work,  which  I  am  told  was  never  but 
once  advertized. 

TOOKe's    OPINIOXS    op    LOCKE. 

Mr.  Tooke  considered  it  a  lucky 
mistake  which  Mr.  Locke  made  when 
he  called  his  celebrated  work  An  Essay 
on  Human  Understanding  ;  '"'  for  some 
part  of  the  inestimable  benefit  of  that 
book  has"  added  he,  "  merely  on  ac- 
count of  its  title,  reached  to  many 
thousand  more  than  I  fear  it  would 
have  done,  had  he  called  it  (what  it  is 
namely)  A  Grammatical  Essay,  or  a 
Treatise  on  Words  or  Language.  The 
human  mind,  or  human  understanding-, 
appears  to  be  a  grand  and  a  noble 
theme  ;  and  all  men,  even  the  most  in- 
sufficient; conceive  that  to  be  a  proper 


object  for  their  contemplation  ;  whilst 
inquiries  into  the  nature  of  language, 
(through  which  alone  they  can  obtain 
any  knowledge  bej'ond  the  beasts)  are 
fallen  into  such  extreme  disrepute  and 
contempt,  that  even  those  who  ''  neith- 
er have  the  accent  of  Christian,  Pagan, 
or  Man,"  nor  can  speak  so  many  words 
together  with  as  m\ich  propriety  as  Ba- 
laam's ass  did,  do  yet  imagine  words  to 
be  infinitely  beneath  the  concern  of 
their  exalted  understanding.  He  was 
of  opinion,  however,  that  Mr.  Locke 
in  this  essay  never  did  advance  one 
step  beyond  the  origin  of  ideas  and  the 
composition  of  terms. 

THE    BRITISH    CONSTITUTION 

acts  by  general  laws,  and  never  en- 
grafts unlimited  power  on  the  virtue  or 
discretion  of  any  individual,  even  the 
first  magistrate. 

STANZAS  to  the  late  duchess  of  Gordon. 
On  Spey's  wild  banks  at  Hiintly's  board, 
AVhere  first  fierce  chieftains  met  their  lord, 

In  festive  joy  and  arms  ! 
Love's  gentle  forces  now  are  seen, 
His  daughters  and  the  mother  queen, 

Arrayed  in  beauty's  charms. 

Soothed  in  their  mansions  in  the  sky, 
The  Iluntly  barons  here  descry, 

New  conquests  still  in  view  : 
The  loves  and  graces  from  the  north 
Shall  bid  the  ducal  banner  forth, 

And  strike  the  south  anew. 

And  thou,  fair  Duchess  !  fairest  still  ! 
Shalt  guide  those  conquests  at  thy  will, 

And  Scotia's  pride  shall  reign  ! 
O'er  London  shall  thy  trophies  Qy, 
Her  proudest  lords  and  dames  shall  vie 

To  grace  thy  Tartan  train. 

LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  SAUNDERS. 

He  succeeded  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Pemberton,  in  the  King's  Bench.  Ac- 
cording to  North,  in  his  life  of  the  Lord 
Keeper  Guildford,  "  his  character  and 
beginning  were  equally  strange.  He  was 
at  first  no  better  than  a  poor  beggar  boy 
of  parish  foundling,  without  parents  or 
relations."  He  is  described  "  as  very 
corpulent  and  beastly,  a  mere  lump  of 
morbid  flesh  :"  and  '•  say  nothing  of 
brandy,  he  was  never  without  a  pot  of 
ale  at  his  nose  or  near  him."  "While 
he  sat  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench," 
adds  the  same  author, "  he  gave  the  rule 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  lawyers  ; 
but  his  course  of  life  was  so  different 
from  what  it  had  been, his  business  (so) 
incessant,  and  withal  crabbed,  and  his 
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diet  and  exercise  (so)  changed,  that  the 
constitution  of  his  body,  or  head  rather, 
could  not  sustain  it,  and  he  fell  into  an 
apoplexy  and  palsy,  which  numbed  his 
parts,  and  he  never  recovered  the 
strength  of  them"  This  chief  justice 
was  selected  for  the  express  purpose  of 
deciding  against  the  liberties  of  the  City 
of  London,  in  the  question  of  warrants, 

GOVERNMENTS. 

All  governments  stand  either  upon 
will  or  power,  or  condition  and  con- 
tract :  the  first  rule  by  force,  the  second 
by  the  laws.  All  laws  are  either  fun- 
damental, and  thus  invariable,  such  as 
those  for  the  punishment  of  robbery  and 
murder,  or  temporary  and  alterable,such 
as  those  relating  to  trade,  roads,  &c. 

LETTER  from  the  earl  op  buchan  to 
Mr.  S.  relative  to  thomsoniana.* 
Dear  Sir, — Mr.Cuthbert,  of  Ednam, 
shewed  me,  when  I  was  last  inLondon, 
two  or  three  interesting  letters  of  Thom- 
son's, which  would  be  an  acquisition  to 
the  editor  of  the  Thomsoniana. — 

In  the  Kelso  newspapers,  and  others, 
and  in  many  of  the  periodical  publica- 
tions, there  appeared, three  or  four  years 
ago,  a  series  of  juvenile  letters  of  Thom- 
son which  may  be  fit  for  Thomsoniana; 
but  1  have  not  considered  them  with  suf- 
ficient attention  to  say  so  with  certainty. 
Mr. Sargent,  of  Sussex,  son  of  Sargent 
the  friend  of  Thomson,  mentioned  in 
the  curious  letter  which  I  gave  you 
some  time  since,  is  possessed  of  several 
letters  from  Thomson  to  his  father,  and 
of  an  original  picture  of  the  Poet,  which 
was  given  by  him  to  the  said  Sargent. 
The  Poet  is  represented  in  dishabille, 
but  whh  a  green  velvet  night-cap,  selon 
la  mode  de  srs  jours.  This  is  a  maiden 
portrait,  and  should  be  engraved  for  the 
frontispiece  of  the  Thomsoniana. 

Old  Sargent  used  to  say  that  he  nev- 
er heard  his  friend  the  Poet  toll  an  inde- 
cent story  but  once,  which  was  to  illus- 
trate the  power  of  excessive  pleasure, 
to  remove  female  modesty  and  restraint 
in  the  union  of  sexes. 

This,  and  the  prayer  to  a  certain  no- 
ble member ,^re  the  only  amatory  pieces 
or  anecdotes  of  a  grosser  nature  relating 
to  Thomson,  the  poet,  I  have  ever  met 

*  A  work  projected  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Monthly  Magazine. 


with,  and  are  not  ft  for  piihlication- 
Thomson  had  his  rambling  days  in  his 
youth,  and  suffered  in  the  wars  of  the 
CyprianQueen.  Some  pieces  written  by 
him  at  this  time  I  have  treated  as  heretics, 
as  well  as  the  prima  cura  of  Burns' 
holy  Willie's  prayer,which  accidentally 
came  'nto  the  hands  of,  dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  humble  servant, 
Ed.  April  21,1 804.  Been  an. 

influence  of  liberty. 
William  the  Third,  actuated  like  his 
subjects,  by  noble  principles,  became 
the  umpire  of  Europe,  holding  the  bal- 
ance in  his  own  hand  ;  for  his  people 
were  just  and  free. 

baths. 
The  French  are  cleanly  in  their  per- 
sons, tho'  dirty  in  their  houses.  Tinned 
copper  baths  are  preferred  to  marble — 
Chinese  baths  on  the  Italian  Boulevards 
— com.mon  ones  in  a  noble  building 
near  the  Palais  Royal — floating  ones  on 
the  river.  They  read,  work,  and  eat  in 
them,  the  refreshment  being  placed  on 
a  floating  cask,  in  the  shape  of  a  vase. 
military  regimen. 
Under  Bonaparte  all  feudal  distinc- 
tions vanished — equality  was  preserved 
by  equality  of  service — wealth  obtained 
nothing — military  merit  every  thing. 
All  the  Lycees  might  be  considered  as 
military  bodies  ;  their  studies,  their  re- 
pasts, and  even  their  exercises,  were 
regulated,  not  as  before  by  the  bell,  but 
by  a  drum.  The  Royal  MilitaryCollege 
at  Sandhurst,  is  exactly  modelled  after 
the  French  military  schools. 

FRENCH    police. 

TheMinister  of  Justice  was  at  theliead 
of  the  police,  when  Bonaparte  at  once 
suppressed  and  subdivided  this  depart- 
ment,bya  division  of  powers.  Fouche, 
with  four  counsellors,  superintended  the 
four  different  quarters,  while  theMa/res 
and  subordinates  were  anxious  on  their 
parts  to  defeat,  denounce,  and  seize  on 
all  suspected  persons. 

All  France  was  subdivided  likeParis, 
with  a  subordinate  chief  in  each,  and  a 
Lieutenant  de  Police,  like  a  spider,  pla- 
cing himself  in  the  centre,  whh  lines  of 
communication  on  every  side,feh  every 
impression,  and  generally  inveigled  the 
wretched  victim  in  the  midst  of  that 
web  which  he  spread  for  his  destruction. 
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LADY  HAMILTON. 

Lady  Hamilton  was  a  servant  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  Thomas,  at  Bewardine, 
in  North  Wales  ;  was  born  there,  and 
brought  up  till  IJ.  In  her  prosperity 
she  sent  some  remittances  to  Mr.  Tho- 
mas and  two  of  his  sisters. 

EAR-RINGS. 

The  late  Duke  of  Orleans  wore  plain 
bobs.  The  revolution  banished  gold 
rings.  I  saw  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans 
with  them — the  present  Duke  has  none 
— only  old  men  wear  them  in  France 
now.  In  England  Charles  I.  had  them 
of  pearl  in  his  ears  when  executed. 

NAPOLEON. 

The  court  of  Bonaparte  was  the  most 
splendid  in  Europe.  Marshals,  ambas- 
sadors, princes  sovereigns,  surrounded 
his  throne,  and  obeyed  his  mandates. 

DUTCH    AND    FRENCH. 

The  Dutch  are  clean  in  their  houses 
and  dirty  in  their  persons.  The  French 
exactly  the  reverse — clean  in  their  per- 
sons, but  dirt}'  in  their  houses. 

LEGION  OF  HONOC.'R. 

Bonaparte,  like  Burke,  had  an  eye 
to  '•  the  cheap  defence  of  nations,"  after 
beating  down  all  the  republican  forms 
and  usages,  he  endeavored  to  make  he- 
roes, by  means  of  the  milliner  and  the 
toy-shop — half  ajard  of  scarlet  ribbon, 
and  a  little  badge  of  gold.  These  were 
sent,  not  to  warriors  alone,  but  to  men 
of  letters  and  men  of  science,  and  he 
himself  liolding  a  solemn  court  at  the 
Tuilleries,  in  1804,  from  a  golden  vase 
first  bestowed  these  insignia  on  the 
commanders  of  the  legion. 

The  Legion  of  Honour  possessed  a 
palace  and  considerable  revejiues.  The 
sons  were  educated  at  the  expence  of 
the  nation  and  the  daughters  were  bred 
up  without  cost  to  their  parents. 

EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. 

The  ancient  mode  of  education  is 
deemed  obsolete,  but  the  College  of 
Louis  le  Grand  subsists  with  regular 
degrees  under  the  name  of  a  Lyceum. 

In  the  primary,  which  answer  to  our 
parochial  schoolsjtheLyceesPrjtaneum, 
or  central  schools,  are  a  kind  of  college 
in  wliich  Latin  or  Greek  are  taught,  to- 
gether with  mathematics,  mechanics, 
astronomy,  geography,  and  chemistry. 
In  the  Prytaneum  of  Paris,  about  300 
pupils  are  educated  at  the    expence  of 


government,  and  the  remainder  paid 
for  at  thetriiiing  expence  of  about  1000 
francs  a  year.  Education  under  the  late 
government  assumed  a  martial  air,  and 
every  pupil  was  fitted  to  become  a  sol- 
dier after  the  manner  of  antiquity.  Ge- 
nius was  encouraged  by  means  of  appro- 
priate progress,  and  still  more  by  sol- 
emnly proclaiming  the  names  of  those 
who  excelled,  in  the  same  manner  with 
those  of  llie  victors  attheOIympic  games. 

AERIAL    GARDENS. 

The  Swedes  lay  earth  on  the  Birch 
bark,  with  which  they  cover  their  hous- 
es, and  thus  possess  aerial  gardens. 

WILTON. 

Wilton,  3  miles  distant  from  Salisbu- 
ry, possesses  an  invaluable  collection  of 
antiquities.  In  the  court  before  the 
grand  front  of  the  house.standsa  column 
of  white  Egyptian  marble  from  the 
Arundelian  collection  ;  the  statue  of 
^'enus  on  the  top  has  been  greatly  ad- 
mired. On  each  side  of  the  entrance 
arch,Egyptian  statues,  and  in  the  porch, 
buih  by  Inigo  .Tones,  is  the  bust  of 
Hannibal.  In  the  vestibule  are  the 
busts  ol'  Theophrastus,  Caligula,  Julia, 
&c. ;  there  are  also  two  columns  of  the 
Provonazzo,  or  peacock  marble.  The 
apartments  generally  shewn  are  the 
great  hall,  the  old  billiard  room,  the 
white  marble  table  room,  the  new  di- 
ning room,  tlie  hunting  room,  tiie  cube 
room,  the  colonnade  room,  the  stone 
hall,  and  the  bugle  room. 

DR.  SMOLLETT 

lived  in  two  different  houses  in  Clielsea, 
and  practised  his  profession  there.  A 
very  respectable  apothecary,  Mr.North, 
when  he  was  learning  his  busisiess  with 
]Mr.  Reid  of  that  place,  recollects  that 
Dr.  S.  attended  a  young  gentleman  at 
the  great  school  towards  the  end  of 
Church  lane.  On  his  death  he  recol- 
lects to  have  seen  Smollett's  corj^se,  to 
discover  the  nature  of  his  disease  ;  and 
on  that  occasion  remembers  to  have  lost 
all  appetite  for  dinner. 

GEORGE  ROSE. 

LordNorth  said  to  Mr.  John ,  in 

reply  to  the  observation  that  he  had 
seen  his  beautiful  house  in  Kanipsliire, 
and  conversed  withMr.Rose: — ''  What 
George  Rose  cone  into  the  country  '  to 
bloom  unseen,  and  waste  his  sweetnes.^ 
on  the  desert  air  ?^ "' 
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LETTER,  of  MARY  WOLSTONCROPT,  Au- 
thor of  the  Right !i  of  Woman. 
SIR,  Saturday  morning. 

I  am  engaged  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Bar- 
low at  IMr.  Johnson's  next  Sunday ;  but 
I  will  drinli  tea  with  you  and  Mrs.  S. 
on  Monday,  should  you  be  disengaged, 
for  I  wish  to  tell  you  both,  in  person, 
that  employments,  cares,  low  spirits — 
in  short  a  legion  of  devils  have  made  me 
put  off  this  visit  till  it  lias  the  appear- 
ance o\'  rudeness.  My  compliments 
attend  Mrs.  S.        Yours,  &c.     M.  W. 

DOMESTIC    SLAVERY 

was  not  unknown  in  Scotland  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  18th  century,  for  it  ap- 
pears by  judicial  records.that  Alexander 


Stewart,  found  guilty  of  theft,  was  "  gift- 
ed by  the  justice  as  a  perpetual  servant 
to  Sir  John  Areskine,  of  Alva,  the  Gth 
of  Dec.  1701." 

PRESCRIPTION  of  the  late  dr.  buchan 
for  a  nervous  lady. 

Apply  the  plaster  over  the  regions  of 
the  stomach,  and  let  it  continue  on  as 
long  as  it  will  stick. 

Take  a  tea-spoonful  ofthe  tincture  of 
the  columbo  root  in  half  a  glass  of  cold 
sjiring  water  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Walk  or  ride  out  every  day,  eat  solid 
diet,  take  a  cheerful  glass  of  wine,  and 
keep  company  with  friends  of  a  cheer- 
ful temper  of  mind,  and  laugh  at  all 
piiysiciars  and  physick. 
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(Literary 

Dirt-Eaters. 

''  ^I^HE  inhabitants  of  Uruana,  be- 
long  to  those  nations  nf  the  sa- 
vannahs [Indios  andantes^  wiio,  more 
diflicult  to  civilize  tlian  the  nations  of 
the  for  est  J  (Jndios  del  montc,)  have  a 
decided  aversion  to  cultivate  the  land, 
and  live  almost  exclusively  on  hunting 
and  fishing,  They  are  men  of  very 
robust  constitution ;  but  ugly,  savage, 
vindictive,  and  passionately  fond  of 
fermented  liquors.  The}^  are  omnivo- 
rous animals  in  the  highest  degree ; 
and  therefore  the  other  Indians,  who 
consider  them  as  barbarians,  have  a 
common  saying, ''  nothing  is  so  disgust- 
ing that  an  Otomac  will  not  eat  it.' 
While  the  waters  of  the  Oroonoko  and 
its  tributarv  streams  are  low,  the  Oto- 
macs  subsist  on  fish  and  turtles.  The 
former  tiiey  kill  with  surprising  dexter- 
ity, by  shooting  them  with  an  arrow, 
when  they  appear  at  the  surface  ofthe 
water.  When  the  rivers  swell,  which 
in  South  America  as  well  as  in  Egypt 
and  in  Nubia,  is  erroneously  attributed 
to  the  melting  ofthe  snows,  and  which 
occurs  periodically  in  every  part  of  the 
torrid  zone,  fishing  almost  entirely 
ceases.  It  is  then  as  difficult  to  pro- 
cure fish  in  the  rivers  which  are  be- 
come deeper,  as  when  you  are  sailing 


Gazette.) 

on  the  open  sea.  It  often  fails  the  poor 
missionaries,  on  fast-days  as  well  as 
flesh  days,  though  all  the  young  Indians 
are  under  the  obligation  of '  fishing  for 
the  convent.'  At  the  period  of  these 
inundations,  which  lasts  two  or  three 
months,  the  Otomacs  swallow  a  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  earth.  We  found 
heaps  of  balls  in  their  huts,  piled  up  in 
pyramids  three'or  lour  feet  high.  These 
balls  were  five  or  six  inches  in  diame- 
ter. The  earth  which  the  Otomacs  eat 
is  a  very  fine  and  unctuous  clay,  of  a 
yellowish  grey  colour ;  and,  being  slight- 
ly baked  in  the  fire,  the  hardened  crust 
has  a  tint  inclining  to  red,  owing  to  the 
oxid  of  iron  which  is  mingled  with  it. 
We  brought  away  some  of  this  earth, 
which  we  took  from  the  winter  provis- 
ion of  the  Indians  ;  and  it  is  absolutely 
false,  that  it  is  steathic,  and  contains 
magnesia.  Mr.  Vauquelin  did  not  dis- 
cover any  traces  of  this  earth  in  it ;  but 
lie  found  that  it  contained  more  silex  than 
alumin.  and  three  or  four  per  cent  of  lime. 
"  The  Otomacs  do  not  eat  every 
kind  of  clay  indifferently;  they  choose 
the  alluvial  beds  or  strata  that  contain 
the  most  unctuous  earth,  and  the 
smoothest  to  the  feel.  I  inquired  of 
the  missionary,  whether  the  moistened 
clay  were  made  to  undergOj  ^s  Father 
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Gumilla  asserts,  that  peculiar  decom- 
position, which  is  indicated  by  a  dis- 
engagement of  carbonic  acid  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  which  is  de- 
signated in  every  language  by  the 
term  of  putrpf action ;  bat  he  assured 
us,  that  the  natives  neither  cause  the 
clay  to  rot,  nor  do  they  mingle  it  with 
flour  of  maize,  oil  of  tuitles'  eggs,  or  fat 
of  the  crocodile.  We  ourselves  exam- 
ined, both  at  the  Oroonoko  and  after  our 
return  to  Paris,  the  balls  of  earth  which 
we  brought  away  with  us,  and  found 
no  trace  of  the  mixture  of  any  organic 
substance,  whether  oily  or  farinaceous. 
The  savage  regards  every  thing  as  nour- 
ishing that  appeases  hunger ;  when, 
therefore,  you  inquire  of  an  Otomac  on 
what  he  subsists  during  the  two  months 
when  the  river  is  the  highest,  he  shows 
you  his  balls  of  clayey  earth.  This  he 
calls  his  principal  food  ;  for  all  this  pe- 
riod he  can  seldom  procure  a  lizard,  a 
root  of  fern,  or  a  dead  fish  swimming  at 
the  surface  of  the  water.  If  the  Indian 
eat  earth  from  want  during  two  months, 
(and  from  three  quarters  to  five  quar- 
ters of  a  pound  in  twenty-four  hours,) 
he  does  not  the  less  regale  himself  with 
it  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Every 
day  in  the  season  of  drought,  when  fish- 
ing is  most  abundant,  he  scrapes  his 
balls  oi poya,  and  mingles  a  little  clay 
with  his  other  aliment.  What  is  most 
surprising  is,  that  the  Otoraacs  do  not 
become  lean  by  swallowing  such  quan- 
tities of  earth  ;  they  are,  on  the  contra- 
ry, extremely  robust,  and  far  from  hav- 
ing the  belly  tense  and  puffed  up.  The 
missionary  Fray  Ramon  Bueno  asserts, 
that  he  never  remarked  any  alteration 
in  the  heahh  of  the  natives  at  the  peri- 
od of  the  great  risings  of  the  Oroonoko. 
"  The  following  are  the  facts  in  all 
their  simplicity,  which  we  were  able  to 
verify.  The  Otomacs  during  some 
months,  eat  daily  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  clay  slightly  Iiardened  by  fire, 
without  their  health  being  materially 
afiected  by  it.  They  moisten  the  earth 
afresh  when  they  are  going  to  swallow 
it.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  verify 
hitherto  with  precision  how  much  nu- 
tritious vegetable  or  animal  matter  the 
Indians  take  in  a  week  at  the  same 
time ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  attri- 
bute the  sensation  of  satietv  which  thev 


feel,  to  the  clay,  and  not  to  the  wretch- 
ed aliments  which  they  take  with  it 
occasionally.  No  physiological  phe- 
nomenon being  entirely  insulated,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  examine  several 
analogous  phenomena,  which  I  have 
been  able  to  collect. 

"  I  observed  every  where  witnin  the 
ton-id  zone,  in  a  great  number  of  indi- 
viduals, children,  women,  and  some- 
times even  fiill-grown  men,  an  inordi- 
nate and  almost  irresistible  desire  of 
swallowing  earth;  not  an  alkaline  or 
calcareous  earth,  to  neutralize  (^as  it  is 
vulgarly  said)  acid  juices,  but  a  fat  clay, 
unctuous,  and  exhaling  a  strong  smell. 
It  is  ofter,  found  nec-'ssary  to  tie  the 
children's  hands,  or  to  contine  them,  to 
prevent  their  eating  earth  when  the  raia 
ceases  to  fall.  At  the  village  of  Banco, 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  INlagdalena,  I 
saw  the  Indian  women  who  make  pot- 
tery continually  swallowing  great  pieces 
of  clay.-"' 

The  author  goes  at  some  length  into 
analogies  and  reasoning  on  them,  but 
we  confine  our  quotation  principally  to 
the  facts. 

"  The  negroes  on  the  coast  of  Guinea 
delight  in  eating  a  yellowish  earth  which 
they  call  caovac.  The  slaves  who  are 
taken  to  America  try  to  procure  for 
themselves  the  same  enjoj^ment ;  but  it 
is  constantly  detrimental  to  their  healtli. 
They  say,  '  that  the  earth  of  the  West 
Indies  is  not  so  easy  of  digestion  as  that 
of  their  country.' "  *         *         # 

"  In  the  Indian  Archipelago,  at  the 
island  of  Java,  Mr.  Labillardiere  saw, 
between  Surabaya  and  Samarang,  little 
square  and  reddish  cakes  exposed  to 
sale.  These  cakes,  called  tanaampoy 
were  cakes  of  clay,  slightly  baked, 
which  the  natives  eat  with  appetite. 
The  attention  of  physiologists,  since 
my  return  from  the  Oroonoko,  having 
been  powerfully  fixed  on  these  phenom- 
ena of  geophagi/,  ]Mr.  Leschenault, 
(one  of  the  naturalists  of  the  expedition 
to  the  Southern  Lands  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Baudin)  has  published 
some  curious  details  on  the  tanaampo^ 
or  ampo,  of  the  Javanese.  '  The  red- 
dish and  somewhat  ferruginous  clay,* 
he  sajs,  '  which  the  inhabitants  of  Java 
are  fond  of  eating  occasionally  is  spread 
on  a   plate  of  iron,  and  baked,  alter 
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having  been  rolled  into  little  cylinders 
in  the  form  of  the  bark  of  cinnamon. 
In  this  state  it  takes  the  name  of  «/w;;o, 
and  is  sold  in  the  public  markets.  This 
clay  has  a  peculiar  taste,  which  is  owing 
to  the  torrefaction  ;  it  is  very  absorbent, 
«nd  adheres  to  the  tongue,  which  it 
dries.  In  general  it  is  only  the  Java- 
nese women  who  eat  the  anipo,  either 
in  the  time  of  their  pregnancy,  or  in 
order  to  grow  thin  :  the  want  of  plump- 
ness being  a  kind  of  beauty  in  this 
country.  The  use  of  this  earth  is  fatal 
to  health  :  the  women  lose  their  appe- 
tite imperceptibly,  and  no  longer  take 
without  disgust  a  very  email  quantity 
of  food :  but  the  desire  of  becoming 
lean,  and  of  preserving  a  slender  shape, 
can  brave  these  dangers,  and  maintains 
the  credit  of  the  ampo.^  The  savage 
inhabitants  of  New  Caledonia  also,  to 
appease  their  hunger  in  times  of  scar- 
city, eat  great  pieces  of  a  friable  lapis 
ollaris.  IMr.  Vauquelin  analysed  this 
stone,  and  found  in  it,  beside  magnesia 
and  silex  in  equal  portions,  a  small 
quantity  of  oxid  of  copper.  Mr.  Guld- 
berry  had  seen  the  negroes  in  Africa, 
in  the  islands  of  Bunck  and  Los  Idolos, 
eat  an  earth  of  which  he  had  himself 
eaten,  without  being  incommoded  by  it, 
and  which  also  was  a  white  and  friable 
steatite."       ***** 


"  When  we  reflect  on  the  whole  of 
these  facts,  we  perceive  that  this  disor- 
derly appetite  for  clayey,  magnesian, 
and  calcareous  earth,  is  most  common 
among  the  people  of  the  torrid  zone ; 
that  it  is  not  always  a  cause  of  disease; 
and  that  some  tribes  eat  earth  from 
choice,  while  others  (^the  Otomacs  in 
America,  and  the  inhabitants  of  ^.ew 
Caledonia,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  i  eat  it 
from  want,  and  to  appease  hunger"' 

''  The  observations,  which  J  made  on 
the  banks  of  the  Oroonoka,  have  been 
recently  confirmed  by  the  direct  experi- 
ments of  two  distinguished  young  phy- 
siologists, Messrs.  Hippolite  Cloquet 
and  Breschet.  After  long  fasting,  they 
ate  as  much  as* five  ounces  of  a  silvery 
green  and  very  flexible  laminar  talc. 
Their  hunger  was  completely  satisfied, 
and  they  felt  no  inconvenience  from  a 
kind  of  food,  to  which  their  organs  were 
unaccustomed.  It  is  known  that  great 
use  is  still  made  in  the  East  of  the  bolar 
and  sigillated  earths  of  Lemnos,  which 
are  clay  mingled  with  oxid  of  iron.  In 
Germany,  the  workmen  employed  in 
the  quarries  of  sandstone  worked  at  the 
mountain  of  Kifiliaeuser  spread  a  very 
fine  clay  upon  their  bread,  instead  of 
butter,  which  they  call  steinhi'.tter,* 
stone  butter ;  and  they  find  it  singularly 
filling,  and  easy  of  digestion." 
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CAPTAIN    STACKPOI  E.  OR  STACKPOOLE. 

(Literary  Gazette.) 

A  Biographical  D  idionary  of  the  Worthies  of  Ireland,  from  the  earliest  periods  to  tht 
present  time.     Written  and  compiled  by  Richard  Ryan.     S  vo.  2  vols. 

The  former  of  these  volumes  appeared  in  1819  ;  that  which  completes  the  work  has  just 
been  pi!l)lished.  This  work  forms  altog-cther  a  capital  repertory  of  Hibernian  biography, 
and  is  at  once  useful  and  entertaining.     Tlie  following  will  serve  to  illustrate  its  merits. 

CAPTAIN  STACKPOLE  plied  he  did,  and  had  the  highest  opin- 

X^AS  descended   from  the  ancient  ion  of  him  as  an  intrepid  and  skilful 

^^     family  of  that  name  in  the  coun-  seaman,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  that 

ty  of  Clare,  and  was  a  skilful  and  fear-  he  believed  him  capable  of  drawing  oc- 

less  commander,  but  was  unfortunately  casionally  a  loner  bow.     This  answer 


slain   in    a   duel,  under  the   following 

extraordinary     circumstances  : Four 

years  preceding  the  catastrophe,  a  na- 
val oflicer  inquired  of  Lieutenant  Cecil 
if  he  knew  Captain  Stackpole,  of  the 
Statira  frigate.     Lieutenant  Cecil  re- 


was  publicly  talked  of  in  the  gun-room 
of  the  Statira ;  and  at  length  reached 
the  ears  of  Captain  Stackpole,  who, 
having  ascertained  that  the  words  were 
spoken,  declared  that  he  would  call 
Lieutenant   Cecil  to    an    account  for 


•  "  This  steinhutter  must  not  he  cnnfoundcd  with  the  mountain  butter,  bergbutter,  wliieh  is  a  saline 
lUbstancCt  owing  to  a  decomposition  of  aluminous  scLists." 
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them,  when  and  wherever  he  met  him. 
It  was  so  far  fortunate  that  they  drd  not 
meet  for  four  years ;  but  tlie  opportu- 
nity at  last  offered,  when  the  Statira 
was  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Port  Royal, 
Jamaica,  and  tiie  Argo,  of  which  Cecil 
was  senior  lieutenant,  happened  to  en- 
tor  that  port.     Immediately  as  Captain 
Stackpole  was  aware  of  the  circum- 
stance, he  sent  his  first  lieutenant,  Mr. 
White,  on  board  the  Argo,  with  a  mes- 
sage to  Lieutenant  Cecil,  purporting  he 
must  either  meet  him  immediately,  or 
make  a  suitable  apology  for  the  slan- 
derous words  he  had  used.    Lieutenant 
Cecil  in  reply  said,  that  four  years  hav- 
ing elapsed  since  the  words  were  spo- 
ken, which  he  was  charged  with  having 
uttered,  it  was  quite  impossible  for  him 
to  recollect  how  far  they  were  correct 
or  not ;  but  as  a  brother  officer,  and  a 
man  of  honour,  had  quoted  the  words 
as  his,  he  could  not  act  otherwise  than 
avow  them.     As   to   an   apology,   he 
wished  Captain   Stackpole  to   under- 
stand, that,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
he  should  have  no  objection  to  apolo- 
gize to  any  other  officer  in  his  majesty's 
navy,  but  to  him  it  was  impossible,  the 
captain  of  the    Statira  being  reputed 
throughout  the  navy  as  a  good  shot, 
and  having  been  the  friend  and  com- 
panion of  Lord  Camelford.     In  conse- 
quence of  this  reply,  the  parties  met  at 
a  place  called  Park  Henderson,  at  a 
quarter   before   five   on  the  following 
morning,  April  23,  1814;  took  their 
ground  at  ten  paces,  and  fired  as  nearly 
together    as    possible,   when    Captain 
Stackpole  received  the  ball  of  his  ad- 
versary in  his  right  side,  fracturing  the 
first  rib,  and  passing  througli  the  lungs, 
which  almost  instantaneously  deprived 
him  of  life.     He  died  without  speaking 
a  word,  or  even  uttering  a  groan.     Im- 
mediately after  the   affair,  he  was  re- 
moved on  !)oard  the  Statira,  and  from 
thence,  on  the  following  morning,  to 
the  place  of  his  interment  fPort  Royal 
church -yard.)    His  funeral  was  attend- 
ed by  Rear-Admiral  Brown,  all  the  na- 
vy, and  most  of  the  army,  who  saw  the 
military  honours  due  to  his  rank  paid. 
Captain   Stackpole's     character    in 
the  navy  was  of  the  first  possible  stand- 
ing, and  his  Challenge  to  fight  the  Sta- 
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tira  against  the  American  frigate  the 
Macedonian,  had  so  endeared  him  to 
every  officer  and  man  on  boai'd  his  ship, 
that  there  were  but  few  that  could  re- 
frain from  tears  on  learning  his  unhap- 
py fate. 

How  mysterious  are  the  decrees  of 
the  Most  High,  The  same  individual, 
Lieutenant  Cecil,  who  took  the  life  of 
Stackpole,  was  himself  engaged  in  a 
second  duel  a  (e\v  months  afterwards, 
on  nearly  the  same  ground,  was  slain, 
and  was  buried  whhin  a  few  yards  of 
his  former  antagonist. 

MRS.  TIGHE, 

A  very  superior  woman,  both  in  mind, 
and  acquirements,  was  born  in  Dublin, 
in  1774.  Her  father  was  the  Rev. 
William  Blashford,  librarian  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's Library,  Dublin ;  and  her  mother, 
Theodosia  Tighe,  of  Rosanna,  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow.  She  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  her  father  while  an  in- 
fant ;  but  by  the  care  of  her  excellent 
mother,  her  fine  intellectual  powers 
were  developed  and  cultivated.  In  ear- 
ly life  she  appears  to  have  mixed  with 
the  gay  world ;  but  an  extreme  sensi- 
bility, joined  to  great  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment, soon  decided  her  preference  for 
retirement,  where,  happy  in  her  choice 
of  a  partner,  and  devoted  to  her  rela- 
tives and  friends,  hope  pointed  exulting- 
ly  to  happiness,  but  sickness  and  death 
made  their  inroad  in  the  choice  circle ; 
the  loss  of  relatives,  joined  with  other 
causes,  undermined  her  own  health,  and 
after  a  painful  struggle  of  six  years,  she 
departed  this  life  with  christian  resigna- 
tion and  confiding  hope,  at  Woodstock, 
in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  on  the  24th 
of  March,  1810,  in  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  her  age. 

Her  beautiful  poem  of  Psyche  will 
be  remembered  as  long  as  elegance  and 
classical  taste  can  excite  admiration  ; 
nor  will  her  minor  poems  be  forgotten, 
whilst  piety,  delicacy,  and  the  most 
touching  pathos  have  power  to  charm. 
With  the  profits  arising  from  the  above 
poems,  an  hospital  ward  has  been  en- 
dowed and  attached  to  the  House  of 
Refuge,  (a  charitable  institution  found- 
ed by  her  mother  in  the  county  of  Wick- 
low.) which  is  called  the  Psyche  ward. 
She  married  her  cousin,  H.  Tighe, 
a  man  of  considerable  literary  talent. 
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nnilC  long- summer's  day  of  rejoic- 
ing,  and  pageantry,  and  splen- 
dour, furnished  by  his  Majesty's  Coro- 
nalion,  was  depicted  in  our  last  Num- 
ber, with  the  minuteness  and  fideli- 
ty, which  the  occasion  so  peculiar- 
ly demanded ;  and  which  the  time  al- 
lotted to  our  task  permitted  us  to  fur- 
nish. The  expedition,  however,  re- 
quisite to  our  necessarily  hasty  compi- 
lation, having  reluctantly  compelled  us 
to  despatch  it  ''  with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions on  its  head,"  we  have  now  to 
add  a  few  more  pages  for  the  supply  of 
those  parts  which  were  incomplete. 

In  noticing  the  Coronation  Galle- 
ries, and  other  accommodations  for 
the  numerous  spectators,  by  which  the 
scene  of  action  was  surrounded,  we  re- 
gret to  have  to  record  the  very  serious 
losses  which,  in  most  instances,  at- 
tended their  proprietors'  speculations. 
It  seemed  to  have  been  entirely  forgot- 
ten, that  the  space  thus  lotted  out  for 
visitors  in  1821,  exceeded  by  nearly 
three- fourths,  that  which  was  similarly 
apportioned  in  l7Gl  :  yet  the  prices 
dem;uided  for  seats  were  equally  high, 
and  in  some  instances  higher ;  though 
the  numbers  which  were  thus  provided 
for,  very  far  exceeded  150,000.  A 
still  stronger  impediment  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  these  money-making  hopes, 
and  the  fiUing  of  the  galleries,  was  the 
reiterated  threat  of  her  late  Majesty, 
that  she  tvonlcl  be  present.  Well 
aware  of  the  customary  cortege  which 
so  constantly  attended  the  Queen's 
public  excursions  ;  tumult  was  feared 
by  the  timid,  and  dread  was  excited  in 
the  cautious.  The  natural  consequence 
of  which  was,  that  tens  of  thousands 
were  alarmed  from  attending ;  and 
that  circumstance  was  productive  of 
much  loss  and  disappointment  to  indi- 
viduals. It  is,  however,  but  due  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  late  illus- 
trious Individual  thus  alluded  to,  to  re- 
frain from  pursuing  this  subject  farther. 
Towards  the  return  of  the  Procession, 
the  booths  were  indeed  nearly  filled, 
but  it  was  with  visitants  who  paid  but 
a  very  small  portion  of  tlie  prices  origi- 
joall^  deiuanded. 


The  aspect  of  tiie  Hall,  when  his" 
Majesty  ascended  the  Royal  seat,  was 
wontlerfully  impressive.  He  looked 
'^  every  inch  a  king,"  and  the  antique 
fashion  of  the  ringlets  which  descended 
to  his  shoulders  harmonized  most  ad- 
mirably with  the  regal  dress  and  deco- 
rations. In  the  body  of  the  Hall  be- 
low, the  splendid  train  was  marshalled. 
On  the  right  and  left,  the  galleries,  to 
the  lowest  seat,  were  filled  with  richly- 
attired  individuals  of  both  sexes ;  the 
most  sumptuous  boxes  being  those  on 
each  side  of  the  raised  platform,  where 
the  Princesses  of  the  Blood  Royal,  and 
the  Representatives  of  Foreign  Courts, 
were  placed;  and  that  immediately 
adjoining  the  platform  on  the  left,  al- 
lotted to  the  Peeresses  of  England.  In 
the  latter  of  which  was  the  Countess 
of  Mornington,  the  Cornelia  of  our 
times,  and  mother  of  three  Peers  among 
the  dazzling  crowd  which  waited  the 
advance  of  the  greatest  Monarch  in 
the  world.  What  sensations  must 
have  been  her's, — it  were  happy  for  a 
matron  to  die  even  before  they  could 
become  food  for  remembrance.  The 
hero  of  his  country  and  age,  the  im- 
mortal Wellington,  was  performing  the 
distinguished  duties  of  Lord  High  Con- 
stable under  the  eye  of  his  honoured 
parent;  the  Marquess  of  Wellesley, 
who  had  filled  the  greatest  olTices  in  the 
kingdom,  was  near  his  greater  brother; 
and  not  far  removed  was  the  third  son, 
the  newly-created  Baron  Maryborough, 
whose  long  and  eminent  services  well 
entitled  him  to  that  reward.  The 
Duchess  of  VV  ellington  was  by  the  side 
of  her  husband's  mother,  and  the  third 
generation  of  this  illustrious  race  was 
one  of  the  interesting  youths  who  bore 
the  train  of  the  King!  Grand  as  was 
the  whole,  this  family  groupe  offered 
irresistible  attractions  to  every  spectator. 

Every  thing  being  prepared,  the 
Procession  moved  from  the  Hall;  the 
throwing  open  the  folding  doors  great- 
ly augmented  the  effect,  and  presented 
a  vista  into  the  full  light  of  day,  of  sur- 
passing splendour.  The  waving  of 
plumes,  the  lustre  of  magnificent  appa- 
rel, the  glistening  of  jewels,  and  the 
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regulated  motion  within,  were  not 
more  imposing  than  the  military  eclat 
and  the  multitude  of  living  countenan- 
ces, tier  above  tier,  with  every  eye  di- 
rected to  the  glories  issuing  from  the 
portal,  which  the  sight  caught  in  the 
popular  assembly  without. 

The  grandeur  of  the  ceremony  in 
the  Abbey  seemed  to  exceed  even  the 
Hall.  It  was  more  solemn,  and  the 
coup  d'mil  was  more  sublime,  particu- 
larly at  the  moment  when,  as  the  crown 
was  placed  on  his  Majesty's  head,  all 
the  Nobles  put  on  their  coronets,  and 
shouts  and  acclamations  of  "  God 
save  the  King  ! — God  bless  the  King  I" 
burst  from  every  heart  and  mouth,  and 
rang  through  the  vaulted  roof  and  aisles 
of  this  magnificent  cathedral.  These 
were  soon  echoed  from  without,  and 
the  union  of  the  loud  cannon,  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  human  voices,  rent  the 
air,  until  the  senses  were  almost  over- 
whelmed with  the  powerful  emotions 
which  such  a  scene  could  not  fail  to 
excite. 

The  pomp  having  returned  to  West- 
minsterHall,the  Royal  Bantjuet  ensued. 

This  feast,  combining  so  much  of 
modern  luxury,  with  so  much  of  olden 
customs  and  chivalry,  was,  perhaps, 
the  liveliest  and  most  generally  relish- 
ed portion  of  the  ceremony.  As  the 
Procession  deepened  in  the  Hall,  our 
worthy  Citizens,  with  characteristic 
fidelity  made  a  rush  towards  their  ap- 
pointed table.  They  made  a  pas  da 
charge  that  would  not  have  disgraced 
the  nimblest  light  company  in  the  line, 
and  it  was  truly  grievous  to  see  the 
heralds  compel  that  worshipful  body  to 
retrograde  into  their  former  stations. 

While  his  Majesty  retired  for  about 
two  hours,  previous  to  the  Banquet,  it 
was  ludicrous  to  observe  the  gradual 
mode  in  whicii  etiquette  was  broken 
through,  and  tlie  viands  on  the  table 
ultimately  despatched.  At  first,  a 
Duke  took  a  mouthful  of  bread,  or  one 
grape  off  a  buncli,  just  to  relieve  the 
exhaustion  of  a  long  day's  fasting  and 
toil.  Bolder  grown,  or  more  tired,  an 
Earl  might  be  seen  a  few  minutes  after 
swallowing  a  half  glass  of  wine,  and 
tasting  even  a  pine.  A  noble  Secreta- 
ry of  State,  in  Garter  robes,  seated  jus 
below  the  Bishops,  who  had  seen  thesg 


dignitaries  take  a  slight  refreshment,  at 
last  helped  himself,  saying,  that  if  he 
sinned  against  rule,  he  hoped  their 
Lordships  would  give  him  absolution. 
By-and-by,  the  rules  once  trangressed, 
Peers  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  Privy 
Councillors,  Knights  Grand  Crosses, 
and  Aldermen,  fell  too  most  zealously ; 
and  while  the  King  was  absent,  the 
cold  m.eats  and  the  confectionary  were 
all  consumed.  A  resplendent  baron 
of  beef,  which  was  placed  near  the 
Lord  JNlayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen, 
might  have  been  a  relief  to  a  besieged 
city ;  as  it  was,  however,  the  City  be- 
sieged it,  after  the  fashion  of  the  closest 
blockade. 

During  this  time,  many  of  the  visi- 
tors descended  from  the  galleries,  and 
walked  in  the  Hall,  gladly  receiving 
scraps  to  carry  to  their  famishing 
friends.  At  length,  however,  the  King's 
return  was  announced,  and  the  centre 
of  the  ILiU  was,  with  ditriculty,cleared. 

Taken  into  one  view,  eitlier  as  it  re 
garded  hereditary  dignity,  or  wealth, 
or  distinguished  valour,  or  exalted  ta- 
lent;  the  assembly  was  of  a  descrip- 
tion to  fill  the  mind  with  unboundetl 
admiration.  The  universe  could  not 
equal  it  for  grandeur  and  intelligence ; 
and  the  whole  was  rendered  tenfold 
more  grateful  by  the  thought,  that 
mighty  as  that  King  was,  devotedly  as 
were  the  duties  performed  to  him,  po- 
tent as  were  these  lords,  unconquerable 
as  were  these  captains  of  sea  and  land, 
glorious  in  human  accomplishment  and 
genius  as  were  the  surrounding  throng 
of  faithful  subjects,  there  was  neither 
King,  nor  lord,  who  dared  hurt  the 
finger  of  the  lowest  of  the  throng  who 
in  this  land  of  liberty  pressed  forward 
to  cry,  "  God  save  George  the  Fourth  !"' 

iSor  were  causes  for  exultation  found 
only  in  the  spots  which  we  have  been 
picturing.  All  London,  with  as  little 
exception  as  could  be  expected  from 
human  passions,  seemed  one  jubilee. 
And  it  is  curious  to  tell,  that  every  vil- 
lage within  ten  miles  was  crowded  with 
holiday-makers,  who,  either  from  ap- 
prehension of  tumult,  or  dislike  of  bus- 
tle, sought  their  recreation  in  a  jaunt  to 
the  country.  But  whether  in  London 
or  its  environs,  all  was  pleasure  and 
rejoicing.     The  people,  in  the  widest 
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sense  of  the  word,  were  amused  and 
happy  ; — the  balloon,  the  fireworks, 
the  illuminations,  the  distribution  of 
provisions,  and  the  gratuitous  opening 
of  the  theatres  by  royal  command, 
made  them  participators  in  the  com- 
mon joy,  and  conduced  to  this  auspi- 
cious result.  Good  order  and  harm- 
less merriment  reigned  conspicuously 
throughout ;  and  proved  both  the  ex- 
pediency and  propriety  of  contriving 
that  the  populace  should  be  sharers  in 
every  pubhc  show  and  festival. 

Among  the  external  traits,  there 
were  some  of  a  whimsical  kind.  One 
man  earned  a  handsome  sum  by  the 
employment  of  two  ladders,  enabling 
the  multitufle  to  overcome  the  Park 
wall,  instead  of  encountering  the  pres- 
sure at  the  gates.  He  had  a  great  run 
of  business  ;  but  was  beaten  hollow  by 
a  clever  old  lady  at  the  pump  of  St. 
Martin's  church  ;  who  struck  out  an 
entirely  novel  mode  of  traffic,by  placing 
herself  at  the  spring  with  a  towel  or 
two,  and  as  the  ''  fat  and  greasy  citi- 
zens" rolled  on,  refreshing  them  by 
slapping  a  wet  cloth  in  their  faces. 
'1  his  reviver  cost  only  one  half-penny ; 
and  it  was  truly  laughable  to  see  the 
application  of  the  oft  rinsed  towel  to 
the  melting  faces  of  broiling  crowdsters. 
It  was  night  ere  the  abluent  dame  re- 
tired upon  a  fortune,  gained,  like  an 
admiral's  honours,  by  the  waters. 

We  formerly  alluded  to  the  scene  of 
confusion  which  was  presented  at  the 
moment  of  his  Majesty's  departure 
from  Westminster  Hall,  when,  after 
the  service  of  the  second  course,  all 
those  parties  who  had  been  extended 
in  double  lines  down  the  Hall  closed, 
en  masse  towards  the  foot  of  the  steps 
leading  to  the  royal  platform.  Among 
those  thus  marshalling  as  it  were  for  a 
scramble,  were  several  of  the  Peers' 
attendants,  together  with  numerous  la- 
dies and  gentlemen.  At  length  his 
Majesty  rose,and  having  passed  through 
the  avenue  beiiind  the  'I'hrone,  accom- 
panied by  the  Great  Officers  of  State 
and  his  Royal  Brothers,  the  gathering 
crowd  of  spoilers,  by  a  simultaneous 
rush,  in  a  moment  surrounded  the  royal 
table.  For  a  few  seconds  delicacy  ap- 
peared to  suspend  the  projected  attack  : 
but  at  last  a  rude  hand  having  been 


thrust  through  the  first  ranks,  and  a 
golden  fork  having  been  seized,  this 
operated  as  a  signal  to  all,  and  was 
followed  by  a  general  snatch.  The 
Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  being  alarm- 
ed by  the  confusion,  returned  to  the 
Hall,  and,  by  the  greatest  personal  ex- 
ertion, succeeded  in  preventing  the  ex- 
tension of  the  supposed  licensed  plun- 
der. The  remaining  part  of  the  plate 
was  then  removed  to  Cotton  Garden  ; 
and  all  ap])rehensions  on  this  score 
having  subsided,  the  marauders  were 
left  to  the  undisturbed  exercise  of  their 
Coronation  privileges  in  the  body  of 
the  Hall,  and  thither  they  forthwith 
transferred  th'ir  attentions.  The  in- 
dividuals in  the  galleries,  who  had 
hitherto  remained  passive  spectators  to 
the  operations  beneath,  and  many  of 
whom  had,  from  some  unfortunate 
omission  in  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  re- 
mained the  whole  of  the  day  without 
refreshment,  poured  down  the  different 
stairs  and  passages  to  the  festive  board, 
which,  having  been  vacated  by  the 
Peers,  and  other  guests,  who  had  long 
before  satiated  their  appethes,  was  at- 
tacked with  a  vigour,  only  in  propor- 
tion to  the  actual  exhaustion  of  the  as- 
sailants. A  laging  thirst  was  the  first 
want  to  be  satisfied,  and  in  a  very  few 
moments  every  bottle  on  the  board  was 
emptied  of  its  contents.  A  fresh  sup- 
ply was,  however,  soon  obtained  from 
the  cellarets ;  and  all  reasonable  calls 
of  this  sort  were  readily  complied  with. 
From  liquids  the  company  proceeded 
to.  solids,  and  there  the  work  of  de- 
struction was  equally  fierce :  sweet- 
meats, pastry,  and  confectionery  of  all 
sorts,  vanished  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning.  Groupes  of  beautiful  wo- 
men were  scattered  at  the  tables,  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  afibrd  them 
that  refi-eshraent  of  which  they  stood  so 
much  in  need  :  others,  however,  still 
pursued  the  work  of  plunder;  and 
arms  were  every  where  seen  stretched 
forth  breaking  and  destroying  the  ta- 
ble ornaments,  which  were  of  them- 
selves too  cumbrous  to  remove,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  some  trophy  com- 
memorative of  the  occasion  As  the 
parties  thus  engaged  satisfied  their  re- 
spective desires,  they  retreated  by  the 
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north  door  to  the  platform,  along  wliich 
they  were  seen  seeking  their  respective 
modes  of  conveyance,  anxious  to  es- 
cape the  scene  of  desolation  they  had 
left  behind.  This,however,was  no  easy 
task,  and  many  hours  elapsed  before 
they  were  all  enabled  to  quit  the  spot. 
New  difficulties  now  arose  from  the 
time  which  necessarily  elapsed  before 
the  carriages  could  arrive.  All  the 
rooms  and  passages  around  the  House 
of  Lords  were  filled  with  persons  of 
the  highest  distinction,  of  both  sexes, 
manifesting  the  greatest  impatience  to 
escape  from  a  place  which  had  now 
lost  all  its  attractions,  and  which  pre- 
sented no  object  to  cheer  their  droop- 
ing spirits.  The  unusually  early  hour 
at  which  they  had  risen  in  the  morn- 
ing, added  to  the  labours  and  priva- 
tions through  which  they  had  gone  dur- 
ing the  day,  had  reduced  them  to  a 
complete  state  of  exhaustion  ;  and  all 
the  ordinary  punctilios  of  society  were 
of  necessity  forgotten.  Peers  and 
Peeresses,  Judges  and  Privy  Council- 
lors, Knights  of  all  orders,  and  Com- 
moners of  all  degrees,  were  alike  worn 
out  by  fatigue,  and  lay  promiscuously, 


some  on  sofas,  some  on  chairs,  and  a 
still  greater  number  on  the  matted  floors 
of  the  rooms  and  passages  in  which 
the}'  happened  to  have  sought  refuge. 
Many,  while  in  this  situation,  were 
overtaken  by  sleep,  and  in  this  happy 
state  of  forgetfulness,  scenes  were  pre- 
sented extremely  at  variance  witii  the 
splendid  and  dignified  spectacle  which 
had  been  but  a  few  hours  before  exhib- 
ited in  the  presence  of  the  Sovereign, 
and  in  which  these  very  individuals 
had  borne  so  prominent  a  part.  It 
was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  be- 
fore the  whole  of  the  company  had  de- 
parted, and  at  that  hour  several  of  the 
ladies  were  so  completely  worn  out, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  carry  them 
to  their  carriages. 

The  timber-work  of  the  Abbey, 
Westminster  Hall,  the  Platform,  and 
Barriers,  was  done  byMessrs.Copeland, 
and  the  quantity  of  wood  used  was 
60,000  square  feet,  or  1500  loads. 

The  timber  used  in  erecting  thea- 
tres and  stages  indirectly  connected 
with  the  Coronation,  v/as  estimated  at 
80,000  square  feet.. 

The  matting  used  was  14,000  yards. 


Tuvittim. 


(Kng;Iisli  Magazines,  September  and  October,  1821.) 


AEROSTATIOX. 

It  is  a  fact  interesting  to  science  and 
important  to  the  progress  of  aerostation, 
that  the  balloon  in  which  Mr,  Green 
ascended  from  tlie  Park,  on  the  day  of 
the  Coronation,  was  filled  with  ordina- 
ry coal-gas,  or  carburetted  hydrogen, 
instead  of  gas  prepared  from  sulphuric 
acid  and  zinc,  or  iron  filings,  by  the 
usual  tedious  and  expensive  process. 
A  pipe  was  laid  on  to  the  main  which 
supplies  the  street-lamps,  and  the  bal- 
loon was  filled  without  solicitude  in  a 
shorter  time  than  the  same  operation 
was  ever  performed  before,  and  at  the 
expense  of  £!).  Taking  the  gas  at 
555,  and  the  diameter  at  32  feet,  the 
power  of  ascension  exceeded  7  cwt. 
Of  course,  the  machine  acted  well,  and 
the  ascent  was  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful ever  beheld  since  the  first  ascent  of 
Lunardi,  in  1785. 


MIRACLES  IN  1821. 

It  would  appear  that  the  newly-re- 
vived belief  in  miracles  is  not  exclusive- 
ly confined  to  the  disciples  of  Prince 
Ilohenlohe,  at  Bamberg.  A  French 
Journal  relates  the  following  marvellous 
stories. 

A  3'oung  woman  who  had  been  for 
some  time  grievously  afilicted  with  the 
tooth-ache,  lately  applied  to  a  JJinona- 
dicr  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Martin,  who 
imagines  he  possesses  the  power  of  ef- 
fecting cures  by  miraculous  means,  as 
well  as  any  German  Prince.  The  fol- 
lowing dialogue  ensued : — 

"  What  is  your  pleasure.  Mademoi- 
selle ?" — '•  Ah,  Sir,  you  see  how  my 
face  is  swelled,  and  how  I  am  disfig- 
ured.''— "  You  have  the  tooth-ache  ?'' 
— ''  Yes,  Sir,  and  your  high  reputation 
induced  me  to  come  to  jou." — "  But 
you  have  somebody  with  you  ?'' — "  Oh 
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Sir  !  he  is  ray  intended."' — '•  You  think 
I  can  cure  you  ?" — "  I  have  been  told 
so  ;"  "  and  you  believe  ?" — "  I  do.'' 
"  Eravo  !  I  have  the  tooth." — "  Oh 
pray  don't  draw  it,  Sir  !'': — "  I  need 
only  touch  it  with  the  point  of  my  fin- 
ger, and  two  words  will  afford  you  re- 
lief— Mir  roe  Salem; — now  pay  me, 
and  begone  !" 

The  subjoined  paragraph  describes 
a  miracle  of  a  still  more  extraordinary 
kind,  <and  one  which  is  certainly  the 
better  entitled  to  credit,  since  a  pretty 
woman  is  at  once  the  heroine  of  the 
story,  and  the  guartintee  of  its  authen- 
ticity. 

Madame  de ,  after  a  widov.-- 

hood  of  two  or  tln'ce  months,  became 
more  extravagant  and  more  fond  of 
pleasure  than  ever  she  liad  been  in  her 
husband's  life.  She  v.as  present  at 
every  new  opera,  every  bid],  and  every 
place  of  fashionable  amusement.  As- 
tonished at  this  gay  kind  of  philosophy, 
one  of  her  female  friends  ventured  to 
question  her  on  the  subject.  "  Well,  I 
must  let  you  into  my  secret,"  said  the 
sprightly  widow.  "  Know,  then,  that 
I  join  in  all  these  fashionable  follies, 
only  in  obedience  to  my  husband's 
commands." — "  How  !  did  he  order  it 
so  in  his  will " — "  In  his  will !  Oh  no ! 
come,  I  must  tell  you  !  Whenever  I  re- 
ceive an  invitation  to  a  concert  or  ball, 
the  first  thing  I  do,  even  before  I  give 
an  order  to  my  maid,  or  my  milliner, 
is  to  proceed  to  the  burial  ground  of 
Fere  Lachaise.'' — "  Well,  that's  cer- 
tainly a  most  singular  preparation  for  a 
ball !" — "  I   kneel    down    before  the 

tomb   of  my  husband "  '•  Oh !  I 

understand,  you  make  a  prelude  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  evening,  by  the  tears 
you  shed  in  the  morning  !  Well,  that's 
a  sort  of  compensation  /" — "  Nay,  but 
hear  me.  I  press  my  lips  close  to  the 
marble,  and  I  whisper,  <  Dear  husband, 
do  not  be  angry  if  I  go  to-night  to  Mad- 
ame   "s  party,' — and  he  rejjlies, 

'  you  may  go,  my  love.' '' — "  What  a 
droll  idea  !  and  you  really  fancy  that 
you  hear  him  say  so  ?" — ''  Yes  !  he 
speaks  very  softly,  to  be  sure  ;  but  then 
1  have  such  a  delicate  ear  !" — "  And 
do  you  ever  ask  him  an}'  other  ques- 
tions ?" — •'•■  Oh  yes  !  I  sometimes  con- 
sult hira  about  my  dress,  and  he  gives 


me  his  advice  ;  for  I  verily  believe  he 
reads  the  Journal  des  Modes  as  regu- 
larly as  I  do.  It  was  he  who  advised 
me  to  buy  this  new  Cashmere  /" — 
"  Ah  !  my  dear  friend,  what  a  happy 
woman  you  are  ! — Your  dead  husband 
is  ten  thousand  times  better  than  my 
living  one !" 

REIN    DEEH. 

Mr.  Cullock  has  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing specimens  of  the  rein-deer  to  this 
country,  which  may  perhaps  lead  to 
the  colonization  of  our  mountain-forests 
with  this  interesting  animal.  While 
on  a  tour  in  Norv^'ay  he  procured  a 
herd  of  twenty,  the  whole  of  which 
Vv-ere  killed  by  eating  a  poisonous  plant 
that  grew  upon  a  small  island,  on 
which  they  were  placed  for  security 
previous  to  embarkation.  He,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  driven  from  his  ob- 
ject. He  once  more  went  into  the  in- 
terior, and  bought  another  herd,  twelve 
in  number.  Tliese  he  not  only  suc- 
ceeded in  embarking  in  safety,  but  in 
bringing  them  alive  and  well  to  the 
Thames.  Before  relating  the  mishaps 
which  befel  them  here,  we  may  ob- 
serve on  the  extraordinary  sagacity 
they  displayed  in  travelling.  They 
were  completely  under  the  command 
of  a  leader  or  captain,  who  not  only 
headed  their  march,  but  seemed,  upon 
every  difficulty,  to  issue  his  orders, 
which  v^'ere  promptly  and  implicitly 
obeyed.  This  was  most  remarkable 
when  they  came  to  the  boat  for  em- 
barkation. A  new  situation  required 
a  stronger  exercise  of  instinct,  ap- 
proaching to  reason,  and  of  courage, 
than  had  previously  been  called  forth. 
The  herdsman,  a  Norwegian,  got  into 
the  boat,  and  invited  tlie  captain  of  the 
deer  to  follow  him.  Generally  obe- 
dient to  his  wishes,  the  noble  animal 
approached,  and  put  his  foot  from  the 
pier  into  the  vessel.  It  was  the  tirst 
unsteady  ground  he  had  ever  trod,  and 
he  recoiled  in  alarm.  Fresh  invita- 
tions, and  fresh  investigations  of  the 
boat  ensued  :  the  whole  herd  looking 
on  and  watching  these,  to  them,  as 
well  as  to  the  human  spectators,  inter- 
esting proceedings.  At  last  the  cap- 
tain feh  assured ;  he  entered  the  boat. 
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and  he  trod  upon  and  examined  every 
plank.  When  fully  satisfied,  he  utter- 
ed a  kind  of  snort,  and  in  three  minutes 
the  hitherto  passive  herd  had  bounded 
into  and  filled  the  boat.  Nor  was  this 
all  the  wonderfid  display  of  animal  in- 
telligence :  the  vessel  was  overloaded, 
and,  as  he  had  intimated  other  things, 
he  also  intimated  this  to  his  followers ; 
were  we  not  assured  of  the  fact  we 
could  hardly  credit  it ;  no  sooner  was 
this  done,  than  the  individual  deer  he 
appeared  to  address  leaped  into  anoth- 
er boat.  On  arriving  in  the  Thames, 
it  unluckily  happened  that  the  Custom- 
house officer,  at  Gravesend,  did  not 
feel  himself  authorized  to  tdlow  the 
deer  to  be  landed.  Before  application 
could  be  made  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties in  London,  the  majority  of  the 
poor  herd  fell  victims  to  their  confine- 
ment on  shipboard.  They  began  to 
die  very  fast,  and  eight  of  the  twelve 
deer  were  thus  destroyed.  The  rem- 
nant saved  consists  of  a  male  and  fe- 
male, a  fawn  (since  dead,)  and  a  male 
which  has  been  cut.  The  latter  is  the 
captain,  and  the  largest  of  the  animals, 
being  about  ten  hands  high,  and  pro- 
portionally stout.  The  others  are  a 
hand  or  two  lower.  Their  fur  is  aston- 
ishingly thick,  verj'  fine,  and  delicately 
soft  and  warm.  The  horns  branch  in 
a  singular  and  beautiful  manner,  and 
are  entirely  covered  with  a  short  fur. 
Those  of  the  female  form  almost  a  per- 
fect coronet,  above  a  foot  in  height, 
and  her  head  is  of  the  most  elegant 
shape.  The  captain's  antlers  are  three 
feet  in  length ;  on  one  side  branching 
irom  a  single  root,  on  the  other  having 
two  branches  bending  forwards  over 
the  nose,  issuing  from  the  head  with 
the  main  branch.  The  fawn  has  only 
two  short  protuberances.  Their  hoofs 
are  very  broad,  and  flexible  between 
the  divisions.  This  enables  them  to 
clamber  up  precipices  and  hang  on 
rocks  inaccessible  to  all  other  animals. 
Their  speed  is  prodigious.  They 
seem  to  be  reconciled  to  hay  as  food  ; 
like  brandy,  wliich  is  administered  as  a 
medicine.  Along  with  the  deer  Mr. 
B.  has  brought  a  native  Laplander, 
his  wife,  and  child.  These  beings  are 
about  four  feet  eight  inches  in  height ; 
'the  man  bein^'  of  the  common  size,  tjie 


woman  rather  tall.  The  child  is  a  cu- 
riosity in  its  way,  and  about  five  years 
old. 

ELEPHANT  ROPE  DAXCING. 

The  ease  with  whicli  the  elej^hant  is 
taught  to  perform  the  most  agile  and 
difficult  feats,  forms  a  remarkable  con- 
trast to  its  huge  unv/ieldiness  of  size. 
Aristotle  tells  us,  that  in  ancient  times, 
elephants  were  taught  by  their  keepers 
to  throw  stones  at  a  mark,  to  cast  up 
arms  in  the  air,  and  catch  'them  again 
on  their  fall ;  and  to  dance  not  merely 
on  the  earth,  but  on  the  rope.  The 
first,  according  to  Suetonius,  who  ex- 
hibited elephant  rope  dancers,  was 
Galba  at  Rome.  The  manner  of 
teaching  them  to  dance  on  the  ground 
was  simple  enough  (by  the  association 
of  music  and  a  hot  floor :)  but  we  are 
not  informed  how  they  were  taught  to 
skip  the  rope,  or  wliether  it  was  the 
light,  or  the  slack  roj>e,  or  how  high 
the  rope  might  be.  The  silence  of 
history  on  these  points  is  fortunate  for 
the  figurantes  of  the  present  day  ;  since, 
but  lor  this,  their  fame  might  have 
been  utterly  eclipsed.  Elephants  may 
in  the  days  of  old  Rome  have  been 
taught  to  dance  on  the  rope,  but  when 
was  an  elephant  ever  known  to  skip  on 
a  rope  over  the  heads  of  an  audience, 
or  to  caper  amidst  a  blaze  of  fire  fifty 
feet  aloft  in  the  air  ?  What  would  Aris- 
totle have  thought  of  his  dancing  ele- 
phants, if  he  had  seen  JNladame  Saqui  ? 

DANCING  ASS. 

John  Leo,  in  his  Descriptio  Africse, 
relates  an  accoimt  of  an  ass,whic!i  if  true, 
proves  tlrat  this  animal  is  not  so  stupid 
and  indocile  as  he  is  commonly  repre- 
sented. He  says,  "  When  the  lilahom- 
medan  v/orship  is  over,  the  common 
people  of  Cairo  resort  to  the  part  of  the 
suburbs  called  Eed-EUoch,  to  see  the 
exhibition  of  stage  players,  and  moun- 
tebanks who  teach  camels,  asses,  and 
dogs,  to  dance.  Ti^.e  dancing  of  the 
ass  is  diverting  enough  ;  for  after  he 
has  frisked  and  capered  about,  his  mas- 
ter tells  him,  tlaat  the  Soldan  meaning 
to  build  a  great  palace,  intends  to  em- 
ploy all  the  asses  in  carrying  mortal, 
stones,  and  other  materials ;  upon  whioli 
the  ass  falls  dov/n  v.itii  h.is  heels  up- 
v/ards,  closing  his  eyes,  and  extending 
h]<  c]w<st.  'ti"  if  111"  v;^<-"  'lead.     This- 
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done,  the  master  begs  some  assistance 
of  the  company,  to  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  the  dead  ass  ;  and  having  got  all 
he  can,  he  gives  them  to  know  that 
truly  his  ass  is  not  dead,  but  only  being 
sensible  of  his  master's  necessity,  play- 
ed that  trick  to  procure  some  proven- 
der. Then  he  commands  the  ass  to 
rise,  who  still  lies  in  the  same  posture, 
notvvhhstanding  all  the  blows  he  can 
give  him  ;  till  at  last  he  proclaims,  that 
by  virtue  of  an  edict  by  the  Soldan,  all 
the  handsome  ladies  are  bound  to  ride 
out  the  next  day  upon  the  comeliest  asses 
they  can  find,  in  order  to  see  a  trium- 
phal show,  and  to  entertain  their  asses 


with  oats  and  Nile  water.  These  words 
are  no  sooner  pronounced,  than  the  ass 
starts  up,  prances,  and  leaps  for  joy. 
The  master  then  declares  that  his  ass 
has  been  pitched  upon  by  the  warden 
of  his  street,  to  carry  his  cleformed  and 
ugly  wife  ;  upon  which  the  ass  lowers 
his  ears,  and  limps  with  one  of  his  legs 
as  if  he  were  lame.  Then  the  master, 
alleging  that  his  ass  admires  handsome 
women,  commands  him  to  single  out 
the  prettiest  lady  in  company  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  makes  his  choice  by  going 
round  and  touching  one  of  the  prettiest 
with  his  head,  to  the  great  amusement 
of  the  company." 


Jlntellfgtnrt^ 


TRAVF.tLERS  IN  AFRICA. 

Two  expeditions  for  the  interior  of  North 
Africa,  are  about  to  proceed,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  British  Government;  one  of 
them  by  the  African  Association.  They 
take  their  departure  from  Tripoli,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Dey,  and  with  his  re- 
commendation to  the  black  princes  of  the 
country.  The  two  companies  proceed  in 
conjunction  from  Tripoli  to  Mourzouk,  the 
capital  of  Fezzan.  There  they  separate  ; 
the  one  directinj;'  their  course  eastward  by 
'he  temple  of  .lupiter  Ammon  into  Egyi)t  ; 
the  other  eastward  to  the  Niger.  Thus 
some  of  the  grand  prol^lems  of  African 
Geography  have  a  good  chance  of  being 
speedily  and  satisfactorily  solved. 

Mr.  J.  S.  BrcKiNGHAM  will  speedily  pub- 
lish his  Travels  in  Pi»leEtine  ;  through  the 
Countries  of  Bashan  and  Gilead,  cast  of  the 
River  .Jordan  :  including  a  visit  to  the  cit- 
ies of  Geraza,  and  Gamala,  in  the  Decapo- 
lis  ;  a  more  interesting  work  on  these  coun- 
tries has  not  appeared. 

The  celebrated  painting  of  Moses  strik- 
ing the  Rock,  by  Murillo,  which  is  placed 
in  one  of  the  hospitals  in  Seville,  is  likely  to 
be  transferred  to  this  country  ;  the  enor- 
mous Slim  of  4000  gviineas  having  been  of- 
fered for  it  by  a  noble  ainateur,  which,  it  is 
thought,  will  be  accepted. 

We  know  not  whether  Rosario,  a  Talc,  h;j 
Napolkon  Bonaparte,  be  truly  attributed 
to  the  deceased  Emperor,  or  not ;  nor  is  the 
question  of  much  importance,  as  the  story 
is  not  calculated  to  excite  any  interest  and 
its  mediocrity  can  reflect  neither  discredit 
Bor  praise  upon  the  author.  It  is  possible 
that  Bonaparte  may,  as  stated  in  the  intro- 
duction, have  narrated  the  outline  of  such 
a  tale  for  the  amusement  of  his  private  cir- 
cle ;  and  if  that  were  the  case,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  recital  was  as  entertaining  as 
the  present  imitation  is  crude  and  dull.  But 
itt  fact  our  scepticism  inclines  us  to  exoner- 


ate Napoleon  from  any  share  whatever  in 
this  posthumous  publication  ;  in  which  the 
title  page  would  insinuate  that  he  has  an  ac- 
tual interest,  it  being  somewhat  comically 
stated  therein  that  it  is  printed/or  the  au' 
tifor — it  mav  be  so,  but  then  the  author  is 
not  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Sh<;rtly  will  be  published  a  new  work,  en- 
titled the  Duellist,  or  a  cursory  view  of  the 
Rise,  Progress,  and  Practice  of  Duelling, 
with  illustrative  anecdotes  from  history,  by 
the  author  of  "  The  Retreat,"  ^c.  k.c. 

In  the  press,by  Mr.PercyBysshe  Shelley, 
a  Poem  in  honour  of  the  deceased  poetKeats. 
The  Hall  of  Hellingsley,  a  tale  in  2  vols. 
By  Sir  Egerton  Brydges. 

"  A  new  Poem,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  BaiTV 
Cornwall,  will  be  published  early  in  the 
next  season. 

Lord  Ronald,   the  Lay  of  a  Border  Min- 
strel, a  Poem  in  eight  cantos. 
Dionc,  a  Poem  in  eight  cantos. 
Sibyl's   Warning,   a  Romance.     By   Ed- 
ward Ball. 

Natural  History. 
Professor  LapostoUe  of  Amiens  has  dis- 
covered that  straw  possesses  the  quality  of 
serving  as  a  conductor  to  lightning  and 
hail.  Repeated  experiments  have  convin- 
ced him  that  straws  united  together  serve 
equally  well  as  the  iron  rods  now  fixed  upon 
buildings  for  the  former  purpose  ;  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  not  attended  w  ith 
similar  inconveniences.  In  consequence  of 
this  discovery,  the  commonest  buildings  may 
be  secured  from  the  effects  of  lightning  in 
the  most  economic.xl  manner,  and  even 
crops  on  the  land  may  be  protected  from  the 
ravages  which  they  sometimes  suffer  from 
hail.  The  Professor  treats  of  the  impor- 
tant advantages  that  may  be  expected  to 
result  from  the  practical  application  of  his 
discovery,  in  a  publication  entitled  Traiic 
(Ics  Parr'ifoudres  et  des  Paragreks  en  cordex 
de  pailU. 
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BULL  FIGHTS. 


New  Monthly  Magazine,  October,  1821. 


Dear  Madam,  Seville, . 

AN  unexpected  event  has,  since  my 
last,  thrown  the  inhabitants  of  this 
town  into  raptures  of  joy.  The  bull- 
fights which,  by  a  royal  order  had  been 
discontinued  for  several  years,were  late- 
ly granted  to  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
The  news  of  the  most  decisive  victory 
could  not  have  more  elated  the  spirits 
of  the  Andalusians,  or  roused  them  into 
greater  activity.  INo  time  was  lost  in 
making  the  necessary  preparations.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  all  was  ready 
for  the  exhibition,  while  every  heart 
beat  high  with  joyful  expectation  of  the 
appointed  day  which  was  to  usher  in 
the  favourite  amusement. 

You  should  be  told,  however,  that 
Seville  is  acknowledged,  on  all  hands, 
to  have  carried  these  fights  to  perfec- 
tion. To  her  school  of  hillmansliip 
that  art  owes  all  its  refinements.  Bull- 
fighting is  considered  by  many  of  our 
young  men  of  fashion  a  high  and  be- 
coming accomplishment ;  and  mimick- 
ing the  scenes  of  the  amphitheatre 
forms  the  chief  amusement  among  boys 
of  all  ranks  in  Andalusia.  The  boy 
who  personates  the  most  important 
character  of  the  drama — the  bull — is 
furnished  with  a  large  piece  of  board, 
armed  in  front  with  the  natural  wea- 
pons of  the  animal,  and  having  handles 
fastened  to  the  lower  surface  By  the 
la^t  the  boy  keeps  t!i»^  machine  steady 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  witii  the 
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former  he  unmercifully  pushes  such  of 
his  antagonists  as  are  not  dexterous 
enough  to  evade,  or  sufficiently  swift  to 
escape  him.  Tlie  fighters  have  small 
darts,  pointed  with  pins,  which  they 
endeavour  to  fix  on  a  piece  of  cork 
stuck  flat  on  the  horned  board,  till  at 
length  the  bull  falls,  according  to  rule, 
at  the  touch  of  a  wooden  sword. 

Our  young  country  gentlemen  have 
a  substitute  for  the  regular  bull-fights, 
much  more  approaching  to  reality. 
About  the  beginning  of  summer,  the 
great  breeders  of  black  cattle — general- 
ly men  of  rank  and  fortune — send  an  in- 
vitation to  their  neighbours  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  trial  of  the  yearlings,  in  order 
to  select  those  that  are  to  be  reserved 
for  the  amphitheatre.  The  greatest 
festivity  prevails  at  these  meetings.  A 
temporary  scaffolding  is  raised  round 
the  walls  of  a  very  large  court,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  ladies.  The 
gentlemen  attend  on  horseback,  dressed 
in  short  loose  jackets  of  silk,  chintz,  or 
dimity,  the  sleeves  of  which  are  not 
sewed  to  the  body,  but  laced  with  broad 
ribbons  of  a  suitable  colour,  swelling 
not  ungracefiiUy  round  the  top  of  the 
shoulders.  A  profusion  of  hanging  but- 
tons, either  silver  or  gold,  mostly  silver 
gilt,  twinkle  in  numerous  rows  round 
the  wrists  of  both  sexes.  The  saddles 
called  Albardones,  to  distinguish  them 
fr  '1  the  peak  saddle,  which  is  seldom 
Used  in  Andalusia,  rise  about  a  foot  be- 
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fore  and  behind  in  a  triangular  shape. 
The  stirrups  are  iron  boxes,  open  on 
both  sides,  and  affording;  a  complete 
rest  the  whole  length  of  the  foot.  rK-.th 
country  people  and  gentlemen  riding  in 
these  saddles,  use  the  stirrups  so  short, 
that,  in  defiance  of  all  the  rules  of  ma- 
nege, the  knees  and  toes  project  from 
the  side  of  the  horse,  and,  when  gallop- 
ing, the  rider  appears  to  kneel  on  its 
back.  A  white  beaver-hat  of  rather 
more  than  two  feet  diameter,  fastened 
under  the  chin  by  a  ribbon,  was  till 
lately  worn  at  these  sports,  and  is  still 
used  by  the  horsemen  at  the  public  ex- 
hibitions ;  but  the  JMontcra  is  now  pre- 
valent. I  find  it  difficult  indeed  to  de- 
scribe this  part  of  the  national  dress 
whhout  the  aid  of  a  drawing.  Imagine, 
however,  a  bishop's  mitre  inverted,  and 
closed  on  the  side  intended  to  receive 
the  head.  Conceive  the  two  points  of 
the  mitre  so  shortened  that,  placed 
downwards  on  the  skull,  they  should 
scarcely  cover  the  ears.  Such  is  our 
national  cap.  Like  Don  Quixote's 
head-piece,  the  frame  is  made  of  paste- 
board. Externally  it  is  black  velvet, 
ornamented  with  silk  frogs  and  tassels 
of  the  same  colour. 

Each  of  the  cavaliers  holds  a  lance, 
twelve  feet  in  length,  headed  with  a 
three-edged  steel  point.  This  weapon 
is  called  Garroca,  and  is  used  by  horse- 
men whenever  they  have  to  contend 
with  the  bulls  either  in  the  fields  or  the 
amphitheatre.  The  steel,  however,  is 
sheathed  by  two  strong  leather  rings, 
which  are  taken  off  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  bull,  and  the  sort  of 
wound  which  is  intended.  On  the 
present  occasion  no  more  than  half  an 
inch  of  steel  is  uncovered.  Double  that 
length  is  allowed  in  the  amphitheatre ; 
though  the  spear  is  not  intended  to  kill 
or  disable  the  animal,  but  to  keep  him 
off  by  the  painful  pressure  of  the  steel 
on  a  superficial  wound.  Such,  howev- 
er, is  the  violence  of  the  bulls  when  at- 
tacking the  horses,  that  I  once  saw  the 
blunt  spear  I  have  described,  run  along 
the  neck  into  the  body  of  the  beast  and 
kill  him  on  the  spot.  But  this  is  a  rare 
occurrence,  and  foul  play  was  suspect- 
ed on  the  part  of  the  man,  who  seems 
to  have  used  more  steel  than  the  lance 
is  allowed  to  be  armed  with. 


The  company  being  assembled  in 
and  round  the  rural  arena,  the  one-year- 
old  bidls  are  singly  let  in  by  the  herds- 
men. It  might  be  supposed,  that  ani- 
mals so  young  would  be  frightened  at 
the  apj)roach  of  the  horseman  couching 
his  spear  before  their  eyes  :  but  our  An- 
dalusian  breeders  expect  better  things 
from  their  favourites.  A  young  bull 
must  attack  the  horseman  twice,  bear- 
ing the  point  of  the  spear  on  his  neck, 
before  he  is  set  apart  for  the  bloody 
honours  of  the  amphitheatre.  Such  as 
flinch  from  the  trial  are  instantly  thrown 
down  by  the  herdsmen,  and  prepared 
for  the  yoke,  on  the  spot. 

These  scenes  are  often  concluded 
with  a  more  cruel  sport,  named  Derri- 
bar.  A  strong  bull  is  driven  from  the 
herd  into  the  open  field,  where  he  is 
pursued  at  full  gallop  by  the  whole  band 
of  horesemen.  The  Spanish  bull  is  a 
fleet  animal,  and  the  horses  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  keep  up  wdth  him  at  the  first 
onset.  When  he  begins,  however,  to 
slack  in  his  ceurse,  the  foremost  spear- 
man, couching  his  lance,  and  aiming 
obliquely  at  the  lower  part  of  the  spine^ 
above  the  haunches,  spurs  his  horse  to 
his  utmost  speed,  and,  passing  the  bull, 
inflicts  a  wound,  which,  being  exceed- 
ingly painful,  makes  him  wince,  lose 
his  balance,  and  come  down  with  a  tre- 
mendous fall.  The  shock  is  so  violent 
that  the  bull  seems  unable  to  rise  for 
some  time.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
observe,  that  such  feats  require  an  un- 
common degree  of  horsemanship,  and 
the  most  complete  presence  of  mind. 

Our  town  itself  abounds  in  amuse- 
ments of  this  kind,  where  the  profes- 
sional bull-fighters  learn  their  art,  and 
the  amateurs  feast  their  eyes,  occasion- 
ally joining  in  the  sport  with  the  very 
lowest  of  the  people.  You  must  know, 
by  the  way,  that  our  town  corporation 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  our  sole  and 
exclusive  butchers.  They  alone  have 
a  right  to  kill  and  sell  meat ;  which, 
coming  through  their  noble  hands,  ( for 
this  municipal  government  is  entailed 
on  the  first  Andalusian  families)  is  the 
worst  and  dearest  in  the  whole  king- 
dom. Two  droves  of  lean  cattle  are 
brought  every  week  to  a  large  slaugh- 
ter-house (el  matadero)  which  stands 
between  one  of  the  city  gates  and  the 
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suburb  of  San  Bernardo.  To  walk  in 
that  neighbourhood  when  the  cattle  ap- 
proach is  dangerous ;  for,  notwithstand- 
ing the  emaciated  condition  of  the  ani- 
mals, and  though  many  are  oxen  and 
cows,  a  crowd  is  sure  to  collect  on  the 
plain,  and  by  the  waving  their  cloaks, 
and  a  sharp  whistling  which  they  make 
through  their  fingers,  they  generally 
succeed  in  dispersing  the  drove,  in  or- 
der to  single  out  the  fiercest  for  their 
amusement.  Nothing  but  the  Spanish 
cloak  is  used  on  these  occasions.  Hold- 
ing it  gracefully  at  arm*s  length  before 
the  body,  so  as  to  conceal  the  person 
from  the  breast  to  the  feet,  they  wave 
it  in  the  eyes  of  the  animal,  shaking 
their  heads  with  an  air  of  defiance,  and 
generally  calling  out  Ha  !  Toro,  Toro. 
The  bull  pauses  a  moment  before  he 
rushes  upon  the  nearest  object.  It  is 
said,  that  he  shuts  his  eyes  at  the  instant 
of  pushing  with  his  horns.  The  man 
keeping  his  cloak  in  the  first  direction, 
flings  it  over  the  head  of  the  animal, 
while  he  glances  his  body  to  the  left, 
just  when  the  bull,  led  forward  by  the 
original  impulse,  must  run  on  a  few 
yards  without  being  able  to  turn  upon 
his  adversary,  whom,  upon  wheeling 
round,  he  finds  prepared  to  delude  him 
as  before.  This  sport  is  exceedingly 
lively ;  and  when  practised  by  profi- 
cients, seldom  attended  with  danger. 
It  is  called  Capeo.  The  whole  popu- 
lation of  San  Bernardo,  men,  women, 
and  children,  are  adepts  in  this  art. 
Within  the  walls  of  the  slaugliter-house, 
however,  is  the  place  where  the  bull- 
fighters by  profession  are  allowed  to 
improve  themselves.  A  member  of  the 
town  corporation  presides,  and  admits, 
gratis,  his  friends  ;  among  whom,  not- 
withstanding the  filth  natural  to  such 
places,  ladies  do  not  disdain  to  appear. 
The  Matadero  is  so  well  knov/n  as  a 
school  for  bull -fighting,  that  it  bears  tlie 
cant  appellation  of  the  College.  Many 
of  our  first  noblesse  have  frequented  no 
other  school.  Fortunately,  this  fashion 
is  wearing  away.  Yet  we  have  often 
seen  viscount  Miranda,  the  head  of  one 
of  the  proudest  families  of  the  proud  city 
of  Cordova,  step  into  the  public  araplii- 
theatre,  and  kill  a  bull  with  his  own 
hand.  This  gentleman  had  reared  up 
©ne  of  his  favourite  animals;  and  acci»s- 


tomed  him  to  walk  into  his  parlour,  to 
the  great  consternation  of  the  company. 
The  bull,  however,  once,  in  a  surly 
mood,  forgot  his  acquired  lameness,  and 
gored  one  of  the  servants  to  death  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  his  master  was 
compelled  to  kill  him. 

That  Spanish  gentlemen  fight  in  pub- 
lic with  bulls,  I  suppose  you  have  heard 
or  read.  But  this  does  not  regailarly 
take  place,  except  at  the  coronation  of 
our  kings,  and  in  their  presence.  Such 
noblemen  as  are  able  to  engage  in  the 
perilous  sport,  volunteer  their  services 
for  the  sake  of  the  reward,  which  is 
some  valuable  place  under  government, 
if  they  prefer  it  to  an  order  of  Knight- 
hood. They  appear  on  horseback,  at- 
tended by  the  first  professional  figlitcrs, 
on  foot,  and  use  short  spears  with  a 
broad  blade,  called  Rejones. 

A  Bull-day,  (Dia  cle  Toros)  as  it  is 
emphatically  called  at  Seville,  stops  all 
public  and  private  business.  On  the 
preceding  afternoon  the  Amphitheatre 
is  thrown  ojjcn  to  all  sorts  of  people 
indiscriminately.  Bands  of  military 
music  enliven  the  bustling  scene.  The 
seats  are  occupied  by  such  as  wish  to 
see  the  promenade  on  the  arena,  round 
which  the  ladies  parade  in  their  car- 
riages, while  every  man  seems  to  take 
pleasure  in  moving  on  the  same  spot 
where  the  fierce  combat  is  to  take  place 
within  a  few  hours.  The  spirits  of  the 
company  are,  in  fact,  pitched  up  by  an- 
tici])ation  to  the  gay,  noisy,  and  bold 
temper  ol'the  luture  sport. 

Our  Amphitheatre  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  handsomest  in  Spain.  A  great 
part  is  built  of  stone  ;  but,  from  want 
of  money,  the  rest  is  wood.  From  ten 
to  twelve  thousand  spectators  may  be 
accommodated  with  seats.  These  rise, 
uncovered,  from  an  elevation  of  about 
eight  feet  above  the  arena,  and  are 
finally  crowned  by  a  gallery,  from 
whence  the  wealthy  behold  the  fights, 
free  from  the  inconveniences  of  the 
weather.  The  lowest  tier,  however,  is 
preferred  by  young  gentlemen,  as  af- 
fording a  clearer  view  of  the  v/ounds 
inflicted  on  the  bull.  This  tier  is  pro- 
tected by  a  parapet.  Another  strong 
fence,  six  feet  high,  is  erected  round  the 
arena,  leaving  a  space  of  about  twenty 
between  its  area  and  the  lower  seats. 
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Openings,  admitting  a  man  side -ways, 
are  made  in  this  fence,  to  allow  the  men 
on  foot  an  escape  when  closely  pursued 
by  the  bull.  They,  however,  most  gen- 
erally leap  over  it  with  uncommon  agi 
lity.  But  bulls  of  a  certciin  breed  will 
not  be  left  behind,  and  they  literally 
clear  the  fence.  Falling  into  the  va- 
cant space  before  the  seats,  the  animal 
runs  about  till  one  of  the  gates  is  open- 
ed, through  which  he  is  easily  drawn 
back  to  the  arena. 

Few  among  the  lower  classes  retire 
to  tlieir  beds  on  the  eve  of  a  Bull-day. 
Fr:)m   midnight   they  pour   down   the 
streets  leading  to  the  Amphitheatre,  in 
the  most  riotous  and  offensive  manner, 
to  be  present  at  the  Encierro — s/ivt- 
tiiig'in  of  the  bulls,  which  being  per- 
formed at  the  break  of  day,  is  allowed 
to  be   seen  without  paying  for  seats. 
Those    animals,  are    conducted   from 
their  native  fields  to  a  large  plain  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Seville,  from  whence 
eighteen,  the  number  exhibited    daily 
during  the  feasts,  are  led  to  the  Amphi- 
theatre on  the  appointed  day,  that  long 
confinement  may  not  break  down  their 
fierceness      This  operation  has  some- 
thing extremely  wild  in  its  character. 
All  the  .'i.nutrurs  of  the  town  are  seen, 
on  horseback  with  their  lances,  hasten- 
ing towards  Tablada,  the  spot  where 
the  bulls  are  kept  at  large.    The  herds- 
men, on  foot,  collect  the  victims  of  the 
day  into  a  drove  :  this  they  do  by  means 
of  tame  oxen,  called  Cabestros,  taught 
to  be  led  by  a  halter,  carrying,   tied 
round  their  neck,  a  large  deep-sounding 
bell,  with   a  wooden  clapper.     What 
the  habit  of  following  the  bells  of  the 
leaders  fails  to  do,  the  cracking  of  the 
herdsmen's  slings  is  sure  to  perform, 
when  the  animals  are  not   driven  to 
madness.  The  horsemen,  besides,  stand 
on  all  sides  of  the  drove  till  they  get 
into  a  round  trot.     Thus  they  proceed 
to  witliin  half  a  mile  of  the  amphithea- 
tre.    At  that  distance  a  path  is  closed 
lip  on  both  sides,  with  stout  poles,  tied 
horizontally  across  upright   stakes — a 
feeble  rampart,  indeed,  against  the  fury 
of  a  herd  of  wild  bulls.     Yet  the  Sevil- 
lian  mob,  though  fully  aware  of  the  dan- 
ger, are  mad  enough  to  take  pleasure  in 
exposing  themselves.     The  intolerable 
noise  in  my  street,  and  the  invitation 


of  a  Member  of  the  Maestranza — a  cor- 
porate association  of  noblemen,  whose 
object  is  the  breeding  and  breaking  of 
horses,  and  who  in  this  town  enjoy  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  giving  bidl  feasts 
to  the  public,  induced  me,  during  the 
last  season,  to  get  up  one  morning  with 
the  dawn,  and  take  my  stand  at  the 
amphitheatre,  where,  from  their  private 
gallery,  1  commanded  a  view  of  the 
plain  lying  between  the  river  Guadal- 
quiver  and  that  building. 

At  the  distant  sound  of  the  oxen's 
bells,  shoals  of  people  were  seen  driv- 
ing wildly  over  the  plain,  like  clouds 
belbre  a  strong  gale.  One  could  read 
in  their  motions,  a  struggle  between 
fear  on  one  side,  and  vanity  and  habit 
on  the  other.  Now  they  approached 
the  palisa<ie,  now  they  ran  to  a  more 
distant  spot.  Many  climbed  up  the 
trees,  while  the  more  daring  or  fool- 
hardy, kept  their  station  on  what  they 
esteemed  a  post  of  honour.  As  om* 
view  was  terminated  by  a  narrow  pass 
between  the  river  and  the  ancient  toAver 
called  del  Oro,  or  (« olden,  the  caval- 
cade broke  upon  us  with  great  effect. 
It  approached  at  full  gallop.  '^1  he  lead- 
ing horsemen,  now  confined  within  the 
palisades,  and  having  the  whole  herd  at 
their  heels,  were  obliged  to  run  for  their 
lives.  Few,  however,  ventured  on  this 
desperate  service,  and  their  greatest 
force  was  on  the  rear.  The  herdsmen 
clinging  to  the  necks  of  the  oxen,  in  or- 
der to  keep  pace  with  the  horses,  ap- 
peared doomed  to  inevitable  destruc- 
tion. The  cries  of  the  multitude,  the 
sound  of  numberless  horns,  made  of  the 
hollow  stem  of  a  large  species  of  thistle, 
the  shrill  and  penetrating  whistling 
which  seems  most  to  harass  and  enrage 
the  bulls,  together  with  the  confused 
and  rapid  motion  of  the  scene,  could 
hardly  be  endured  without  a  degree  of 
dizziness.  It  often  happens,  that  the 
boldest  of  the  mob,  succeed  in  decoying 
a  bull  from  tlie  drove ;,  but  I  was  this 
time  fortunate  enough  to  see  them  safely 
lodged  in  the  Toril — a  small  court  di- 
vided into  a  series  of  compartments  with 
drop-gates  in  the  form  of  sluices,  into 
which  they  are  successively  goaded 
from  a  surrounding  gallery,  and  lodged 
singly  till  the  time  of  letting  them  loose 
upon  the  arena. 
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The  custom  of  this  town  requires  that 
a  bull  be  given  to  the  populace  imme- 
diately after  the  shdtin^-in.  The  ir- 
regular fight  that  ensues  is  perfectly 
disgusting  and  shocking.  The  only 
time  I  have  witnessed  it,  the  area  of  the 
ampliitheatre  was  actually  crowded 
with  people,  both  on  horse  and  foot. 
Fortunately  their  numbers  distracted 
the  animal :  on  whatever  side  he  charg- 
ed large  masses  ran  before,  on  which 
he  would  have  made  a  dreadful  havoc, 
but  for  the  multitude  which  drew  his 
attention  to  another  spot.  Yet  one  of 
the  crowd,  evidently  in  a  state  of  intox- 
ication, stood  still  before  the  bull,  was 
tossed  up  to  a  great  height,  and  fell  ap- 
parently dead.  He  would  have  been 
gored  to  pieces  before  our  eyes,  had  not 
the  herdsmen  and  some  other  good 
fighters  drawn  away  the  beast  with  their 
cloaks. 

Such  horrors  are  frequent  at  these 
irregular  fights  ;  yet  neither  the  cruelty 
of  the  sport,  nor  the  unnecessary  dan- 
ger to  which  even  the  most  expert  bull- 
fighters expose  their  lives,  nor  the  de- 
bauch and  profligacy  attendant  on  such 
exhibitions,  are  sufficient  to  rouse  the 
zeal  of  our  fanatics  against  them.  Our 
popular  preachers  have  succeeded 
twice,  within  my  I'ccollection,  in  shut- 
ting up  the  theatre.  I  have  myself 
seen  a  friar  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand, 
stop  at  its  door,  at  the  head  of  an  even- 
ing procession,  and,  during  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  performance,  conjure 
the  people,  as  tliey  valued  their  souls, 
not  to  venture  into  that  abode  of  sin  ; 
but  I  never  heard  from  these  lioly 
guardians  of  morals  the  least  observa- 
tion agaiast  bull-fighting  :  and  even 
our  hlgh-jlyers  in  devotion — the  Phi- 
lippianftj  whom  we  might  call  our 
Methodists,  allow  all,  except  clergy- 
men, to  attend  these  bloody  scenes, 
while  they  denounce  absolution  to  any 
who  do  not  renounce  the  play. 

Before  quitting  the  amphitheatre  I 
was  taken  by  my  friend  to  the  gallery 
from  which  the  bulls  were  being  goad- 
ed into  their  separate  stalls.  As  it 
stands  only  two  or  three  feet  above 
their  heads,  I  could  not  but  feel  a  de- 
gree of  terror  at  such  a  close  view  of 
hose  fiery  savage  eyes,  those  desperate 
efforts  to  reach  the  beholders,  accom- 


panied by  repeated  and  fei-ocious  bel- 
lowings,  'I  here  is  an  intelligence  and 
nobleness  in  the  lion  that  makes  him 
look  much  less  teniae  in  his  den,  J 
saw  the  Divisa,  a  bunch  of  ribbons  tied 
to  a  barbed  steel  point,  stuck  into  the 
bull's  necks.  It  is  intended  to  distin- 
guish the  breeds  by  different  combina- 
tions of  colours,  which  are  stated  in 
handbills,  sold  about  the  streets  like 
your  court  calendars  before  tlie  assizes. 

Ten  is  the  appointed  hour  to  begin 
the  morning  exhibition  ;  and  such  days 
are  fixed  upon  as  will  not,  by  a  l(;ng 
church-service,  prevent  the  attenda))co 
of  the  canons  and  prebendaries,  who 
choose  to  be  present ;  for  the  chapter, 
in  a  body,  receive  a  regular  invitation 
from  the  JMaestranza.  Such,  therefore, 
as  have  secured  scats,  may  stay  at  home 
till  the  tolhng  of  the  great  bell  an- 
nounces the  elevation  of  the  host — a 
ceremony  which  takes  place  near  the 
conclusion  of  the  daily  morning  service. 

The  view  of  the  Seville  amphitheatre, 
when  fiill,  is  very  striking.  iVlost  peo- 
ple attend  in  the  Andalusian  dress, 
part  of  which  I  have  already  described. 
The  colour  of  the  men's  cloaks,  which 
are  of  silk  in  the  fine  season,  varies 
from  purple  to  scarlet.  The  short 
loose  jackets  of  the  men  display  the 
most  lively  hues,  and  the  white  veils  of 
the  females,  which  are  generally  v/ora 
at  these  meetings,  tell  beautifully  with 
the  rest  of  their  gay  attire. 

The  clearing  of  the  arena,  on  which 
a  multitr.iie  lounge  till  the  last  moment, 
is  part  of  the  show,  and  has  the  appro- 
priate appellation  of  Despejo.  This 
is  performed  by  a  regiment  of  infantry. 
The  soldiers  entering  at  one  of  the 
gates  in  a  column,  display  their  ranks, 
at  the  sound  of  martial  music,  and 
sweep  the  people  before  them  as  they 
march  across  the  ground.  This  done, 
the  gates  are  closed,  the  soldiers  per- 
form some  evolutions,  in  which  the 
commanding  officer  is  expected  to 
show  his  ingenuit}^,  till  having  placed 
his  men  in  a  convenient  position,  they 
disband  in  a  moment,  and  hide  them- 
selves behind  the  fence. 

The  band  of  Tereros  (bull- fighters) 
one  half  in  blue,  the  other  in  scarlet 
cloaks,  now  advance  in  two  lines  across 
the  arena,  to  make  obeisance  to  the 
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president.  Their  number  is  generally  fiercer  by  the  wound,  he  instantly  at- 
twelve  or  fourteen,  including' the  two  tacked  the  next  pikeman,  whose  horse, 
Matadores,  each  attended  by  an  assist-  less  obedient  to  the  rider,  was  so  deeply 
ant  called  Mediaespada  (denii-sword).  gored  in  the  chest  that  he  fell  dead  on 
Close  in  their  rear  follow  the  Picadores  the  spot.  The  impulse  of  the  bull's 
(pikemen)  on'horseback.  wearing  scar-  thrust  threw  the  rider  on  the  other  side 
let  iackets  trimmed  with  silver  lace,  of  the  horse.  An  awful  silence  ensued. 
The  shape  of  the  horsemen's  jackets  The  spectators,  rising  from  their  seats, 
resembles  those  in  use  among  the  Eng-  beheld  in  fearful  suspence  the  wild  bull 
lish  post  boys.  Asa  protection  to  the  goring  the  fallen  horse,  while  the  man, 
legs  and  thighs,  they  have  strong  whose  only  chance  of  safety  depended 
leather  overalls,  stufied  to  an  enormous  on  lying  motionless,  seemed  dead  to  all 
size  with  soft  brown  paper — a  sub-  appearance.  This  painful  scene  last- 
stance  which  is  said  to  offer  great  re-  ed  but  a  few  seconds  ;  for  the  men  on 
sistance  to  tlie  bull's  horns.  After  foot,  by  running  towards  the  bull,  in 
making  their  bow  to  the  president,  the  various  directions,  waving  their  cloaks 
horsemen  take  tlieir  post  in  a  line  to  and  uttering  loud  cries,  soon  made  him 
the  left  of  the  gate  which  is  to  let  in  quit  the  horse  to  pursue  them.  When 
the  bulls,  standing  in  the  direction  of  the  danger  of  the  pikeman  was  passed, 
the  barrier  at  the  distance  of  thirty  or  and  he  rose  upon  his  legs  to  vault 
forty  paces  from  each  other.  The  upon  another  horse,  the  burst  of  ap- 
fightcrs  0x1  foot,  witliout  any  v.eapon  plause  might  be  heard  at  the  farthest 
or  means    of    defence,    except    their  extremity  of  the  town.     Dauntless  and 


cloaks,  wait,  not  far  from  the  horses, 
ready  to  give  assistance  to  the  pike- 
men.  Every  thing  hemg  thus  in  readi- 
ness, a  constable,  in  the  ancient  Span- 
ish costume,  rides  up  to  the  front  of  the 
princij^al  gallery,  and  receives  into  his 
hat  the  key  of  the  Toril  or  bulls'  den, 
Avhich  the  president  flings  from  the 
balcony.     Scarcely  has  the  constable 


urged  by  revenge,  he  now  galloped 
forth  to  meet  the  bull.  But,  without 
detailing  the  shocking  sights  that  fol- 
lowed, I  shall  only  mention  that  the  fe- 
rocious animal  attacked  the  horsemen 
ten  successive  times,  wounded  four  hor- 
ses and  killed  two.  One  of  these  no- 
ble creatures,  though  wounded  in  two 
places,  continued  to  face  the  bull  with- 


deliverod  the  key  under  the   stewards  out  shrinking,  till  growing  too  weak  he 

gallery  when,   at  the  waving    of  the  fell  down  with  the  rider.     Yet  these 

president's  handkerchief,    the    bugles  horses  are  never  trained  for  the  fights  ; 

sound  amid  a  storm   of  applause,  the  but  are  bought  for  the  amount  of  thirty 

gates  are  flung  open,  and  the  first  bull  or  forty  shillings,  when,  worn  out  with 


rushes  into  the  ampitlieatre.  I  shall 
uescribe  what,  on  the  day  I  allude,  to, 
our  connoisseurs  deemed  an  interesting 
fight,  and  if  you  imagine  it  repeated, 
whh  more  or  less  danger  and  carnage, 
eight  times  in  the  morning  and  ten  in 
in  the  evening,  you  will  have  a  pretty 
accurate  notion  of  the  whole  perform- 
ance. 

The  bull  paused  a  moment  and 
looked  wildly  upon  the  scene  ;  then, 
taking  notice  of  the  first  horseman, 
made  a  desperate  charge  against  him. 
The  ferocious  animal  was  received  at 
the  point  of  the  pike,  which,  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  game,  was  aimed  at 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  neck.  A  dexter- 
ous motion  of  the  bridle-hand  and  right 
leg  made  the  horse  evade  the   bull's 


labour,  or  broken  by  disease,  they  are 
unfit  for  an  y  other  service. 

A  flourish  of  the  bugles  d  ischarged 
the  horsemen  till  the  beginning  of  the 
next  combat,  and  the  amusement  of  the 
people  devolved  on  the  Banderilleros, — 
the  same  whom  we  have  hitherto  seen 
attentive  to  the  safety  of  the  horsemen. 
The  Banderilla,  literally,  little  flag, 
from  which  they  take  their  name, 
is  a  shaft  of  two  feet  in  length,  pointed 
with  a  barbed  steel,  and  gaily  orna- 
mented with  many  sheets  of  painted 
paper,  cut  into  reticulated  coverings. 
Without  a  cloali,  and  holding  one  of 
these  darts  in  each  hand,  the  fighter 
runs  up  to  the  bull,  and  stopping  short 
when  he  sees  himself  attacked,  he  fixes 
the  two  shafts,  widiout  flinging  them, 


liorn,  by  turning  to  the  left.      Made    behind  the  horns  of  the  beast  at  the 
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very  moment  when  it  stoops  to  toss 
him.  The  painful  sensation  makes  the 
bull  throw  up  his  head  v/ithout  inflict- 
ing the  intended  blow,  and  while  he  ra- 
ges in  impotent  endeavours  to  shake  off 
the  hanging  darts  that  gall  him,  the 
man  has  full  leisure  to  escape.  It  is  on 
these  occasions,  when  the  Banderille- 
xos  fail  to  fix  the  darts,  that  they  require 
their  surprising  swiftness  of  foot.  Be- 
ing without  the  protection  of  a  cloak 
they  are  obliged  to  take  instantly  to 
flight.  The  bull  follows  them  at  full 
gallop  ;  and  I  have  seen  the  man  leap 
the  barrier,  so  closely  pursued  by  the 
enraged  brute,  that  it  seemed  as  if  he 
had  sprung  up,  by  placing  the  feet  on 
its  head.  Townsend  thought  it  was 
literally  so.  Some  of  the  darts  are 
set  with  squibs  and  crackers.  The 
match,  a  piece  of  tinder,  made  of  a 
dried  fungus,  is  so  fitted  to  the  barbed 
point  that,  rising  by  the  pressure  which 
makes  it  penetrate  the  skin,  it  touches 
the  train  of  the  fireworks.  The  only 
object  of  this  refinement  of  cnielty  is 
to  confuse  the  bull's  instinctive  powers, 
an^,  by  making  him  completely  frantic, 
to  diminish  the  danger  of  the  Matador, 
who  is  never  so  exposed  as  when  the 
beast  is  collected  enough  to  meditate 
the  attack. 

At  the  waving  of  the  president's 
handkerchief,  the  bugles  sounded  the 
death  signal,  and  the  Matador  came 
forward.  Pepe  Illo,  the  pride  of  this 
town,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
graceful  and  dexterous  fighters  that 
Spain  has  ever  yet  produced,  having 
flung  off  his  cloak,  approached  the 
bull  with  a  quick,  light,  and  fearless 
step.  In  his  left  hand  he  held  a  square 
piece  of  red  cloth,  spread  upon  a  staff 
about  two  feet  in  length,  and  in  his 
right  a  broad  sword  not  much  longer. 
His  attendants  followed  him  at  a  dis- 
tance. Facing  the  bull,  witlnn  six  or 
eight  yards,  he  presented  the  red  flag, 
keeping  his  body  partially  concealed 
behind  it,  and  the  sword  entirely  out 
of  view.  The  bull  ruslied  against  the 
red  cloth,  and  our  hero  slipped  by  his 
side  by  a  slight  circular  motion,  while 
the  beast  passed  under  the  lure  wiiich 
the  Matador  held  in  the  first  direction, 
till  he  had  evaded  the  horns.  Enrag- 
ed by  this  deception,  and  unchecked  by 


any  painful  sensation,  the  bull  collected 
all  his  strength  for  a  desperate  charge. 
Pepe  Illo  now  levelled  his  sword  at  the 
left  side  of  the  bull's  neck,  and,  turning 
upon  his  right  foot  as  the  animal  ap- 
proached him,  ran  tlie  weapon  nearly 
up  to  the  hilt  into  its  body.  The  bull 
staggered,  tottered,  and  dropped  gently 
upon  his  bent  legs  ;  but  had  yet  too 
much  life  in  him  for  any  man  to  ven- 
ture near  with  safety.  The  unfortu- 
nate Illo  has  since  perished  from  a 
wound  inflicted  by  a  bull  in  a  similar 
state.  The  jMatador  observed,  lor  one 
or  two  minutes,  t!ie  signs  of  approach- 
ing death  in  the  fierce  animal  now 
crouching  before  him,  and  at  his  bid- 
ding, an  attendant  crept  behind  the  bull 
and  struck  him  dead,  by  driving  a  small 
poignard  at  the  jointure  of  the  spine 
and  the  head.  This  operation  is  nev- 
er performed,  except  when  the  pros- 
trate bull  lingers.  I  once  saw  Illo,  at 
the  desire  of  the  spectators,  inflict  this 
mercifiU  blow  in  a  manner  which  noth- 
ing but  occular  demonstration  would 
have  made  me  believe.  Taking  the 
poignard,  called  Puntilk,  by  the  blade, 
he  poised  it  for  a  few  moments,  and 
jerked  it  with  such  uneiTing  aim  on  the 
bull's  neck,  as  he  lay  on  his  bent  legs, 
that  he  killed  the  animal  with  the 
quickness  of  lightning. 

Four  mules,  ornamented  with  large 
raorrice-bells  and  ribl)ons,  harnessed 
abreast,  and  drawing  a  beam  furnished 
Avhh  an  iron  hook  in  the  middle,  gal- 
loped to  the  place  where  the  bull  lay. 
This  machine  being  fastened  to  a  rope 
previously  thrown  round  the  dead  an- 
imal's horns,  he  was  swiftly  dragged 
out  of  the  amphitheatre. 

I  have  now  given  you  a  more  mi- 
nute, and,  I  trust,  more  correct  de- 
scri])tion'of  every  thing  connected  with 
the  bu!l-figlits  than  has  ever  been, 
drawn  by  any  traveller.  Tovrnsend's 
is  the  best  account  of  these  sports  I  ev- 
er met  with  ;  yet  it  is  not  free  from 
mistakes.  So  diincult  is  it  to  see  dis- 
tinctly scenes  with  which  we  are  not 
familiarly  acquainted. 

The  risk  of  the  fighters  is  great,  and 
their  dexterity  alone  prevents  its  being 
iranrincnt.  The  fives  most  exposed 
are  tho-.e  of  the  Matadores  ;  and  (ew  of 
thesu  liave  retired  in  time  to  avoid  a 
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tragical  end.  Bull-fighters  rise  from 
the  dregs  ol"  the  people.  As  most  of 
their  equals,  they  unite  superstition  and 
profligacy  in  their  character.  None 
of  them  will  venture  upon  the  arena 
without  a  scnpii/nri/,  two  small  square 
pieces  of  cloth  suspended  by  ribbons, 
on  the  breast  and  back,  between  the 
shirt  and  the  waistcoat.  In  the  front 
square  there  is  a  print,  on  linen,  of  the 
Virgin  :^^lary — generally,  the  Carmel 
JNIary,  who  is  the  patron  goddess  of  all 
the  rogues  and  vagabonds  in  Spain. 
These  scaputaries  are  blessed  and  sold 
by  the  Carmehte  Friars  Our  great 
Matador,  Fepe  lUo,  besides  the  usual 
amulet,  trusted  for  safety  to  the  patron- 
age of  St.  Joseph,  whose  chapel  ad- 
joins the  Seville  amphitheatre.  The 
doors  of  this  chapel  were,  during  Illo's 
life,  throv/n  open  as  long  as  the  fight 
continued,  the  image  of  the  saint  being 
all  that  time  encircled  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  lighted  wax  candles,  which  the 
devout  gladiator  provided  at  his  own 
expense.  The  Saint,  however,  un- 
mindful of  this  homage,  allowed  his 
client  often  to  be  wounded,  and  finally 
left  him  to  his  fate  at  Madrid. 

To  enjoy  the  spectacle  I  have  de- 
scr'bed,  the  feelings  must  be  greatly 
perverted  ;  yet  that  degree  of  perver- 
sion is  very  easily  accomplished.  The 
display  of  courage  and  address  which 
is  made  at  these  exhibitions,  and  the 
contagious  nature  of  all  emotions   in 


numerous  assemblies,  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  blunt,  in  a  short  time,  the 
natural  disgust  arising  from  the  first 
view  of  blood  and  slaughter.  If  we 
consider  that  even  the  Vestals  at  Rome 
were  passionately  fond  of  gladiatorial 
shows,  v.^e  shall  not  be  surprised  at  the 
Spanish  taste  for  sports  which,  with  in- 
finite less  waste  of  human  life,  can  give 
rise  to  the  strongest  emotions. 

The  following  instance,  with  which 
I  shall  conclude,  will  shew  you  to  what 
degree  the  passion  for  bull  fights  can 
grow.  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance had,  some  years  ago,  tlie  misfor- 
tune of  losing  his  sight  It  might  be 
supposed,  that  a  blind  man  would 
avoid  the  scene  of  his  former  enjoy- 
ment— a  scene  where  every  thing  is 
addressed  to  the  eye.  This  gentleman, 
however,  is  a  constant  attendant  at  the 
amphitheatre.  Morning  and  evening 
he  takes  his  place  with  the  Maestranza, 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  having  his 
guide  by  his  side.  Upon  the  appear- 
ance of  every  bull  he  greedily  listens 
to  the  description  of  the  animal,  and 
of  all  that  takes  place  in  the  fight  His 
mental  conception  of  the  exhibition, 
aided  by  the  well  known  cries  of  the 
multitude,  is  so  vivid,  that  when  a 
burst  of  applause  allows  his  attendant 
just  to  hint  at  the  event  that  drew  it 
from  the  spectators,  the  unfortunate 
man's  face  gleams  with  pleasure, and  he 
echoes  the  last  clappings  of  the  circus. 


(English  Magazines,  October,  1821.} 

BKLLS. 

HOW  sweet  on  the  breeze  of  the  evening  swells 

The  vesper  call  of  those  soothing  bells, 

Borne  softly  and  dying  in  echoes  away, 

Like  a  reqviiem  sung   to  the  parting  day. 

Wandered  from  roses  the  air  is  like  balm, 

The  wave  like  the  sleep  of  an  infant  is  calm  ; 

No  oars  are  now  plying  in  flashes  to  wake 

The  blue  repose  of  the  tranquil  lake  ; 

And  so  slight  are  the  sighs  of  the  slumbering  gale, 

Scarce  have  they  the  power  to  waft  my  slack  sail ; 

Fair  hour,  when  the  blush  of  the  evening  light, 

Like  a  beauty  is  veil'd  by  the  shadow  of  night, 

When  the  heart-beat  is  soft  as  the  sun's  farewell  beams, 

When  the  spirit  is  melting  ia  tenderest  dreams  ; 
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A  wanderer,  dear  England,  from  thee  and  from  thine, 
Yet  the  hearths  I  have  left  are  my  bosom's  best  shrine  j 
And  dear  are  those  bells,  for  most  precious  to  me, 
"Whatever  can  wake  a  remembrance  of  thee  ; 
They  bring  back  the  memory  of  long  absent  times, 
Young  hopes  and  young  joys  are  revived  in  those  chimes. 
To  me  they  are  sweet  as  the  meadows  in  June, 
As  the  soiig  which  the  nightingale  pours  to  the  moon. 
Like  the  voice  of  a  friend  on  my  spirit  they  come, 
Whose  greeting  is  love,  and  whose  tale  is  of  home. 
How  blithely  they're  wont  to  ring  in  the  new  year, 
The  gayest  of  sounds  amid  Christmas  time  cheer. 
How  light  was  the  welcome  they  gave  the  young  May, 
When  sunshine  and  flowers  decked  her  festival  day. 
How  soft  at  tlie  shade  of  the  twilight  that  bell, 
Boiled  faintly  away  o"er  my  favourite  dell ; 
When  the  woodbine  was  fresh,  and  the  tremulous  sbstde 
Of  the  aspen  leaf  over  my  path  beneath  played  ; 
When  his  day  of  toil  over,  the  hind  turned  away 
From  the  perfumed  fields  of  the  newly-mown  hay  ; 
■When  no  sound  was  heard,  save  the  woodlark's  wild  song, 
And  the  peal  of  those  bells  borne  in  echoes  along  ; 
They  were  dear  to  me  then,  but  now  they  are  brought 
Moie  home  to  my  heart,  for  their  music  is  fraught 
With  all  that  to  memory  is  hallowed  and  dear. 
With  all  those  fond  thoughts  that  but   speak  in  a  tear. 
Voiceless  and  holy — that  simple  chime  is. 
As  a  spell  on  the  heart  at  a  moment  like  this  ; 
Yes,  sweet  are  those  bells,  for  most  precious  to  me, 
Whatever  reminds  me,  loved  England,  of  thee  ! 


SONG.      BY    T.  CAMPBELL 


THE  brave  Roland  ! — the  brave  Roland —  Yet  Roland  the  brave,  Roland  the  truej 

False  tidings  reach'd  the  Rhenish  strand  He  could  not  bid  that  spot  adieu  ; 

That  he  had  fall'n  in  fight ;  It  was  dear,  still  'midst  his  woes  ; 

And  thy  faithful  bosom  swoon'd  with  pain.  For  he  loved  to  breathe  the  neighb'rinj  air, 

O  loveliest  maiden  of  Allemayne,  And  to  think  she  blest  him  in  her  prayer, 

For  the  loss  of  thine  own  true  knight.  When  the  Hallelujah  rose. 

But  why  so  rash  has  she  ta'en  the  veil.  There's  yet  one  window  of  that  pile, 

In  yon  Nonnenwerder's  cloisters  pale  ^  Which  he  built  above  the  nun's  green  isle. 

For  her  vow  had  scarce  been  sworn,  Thence  sad  and  oft  look'd  he. 

And  the  fatal  mantle  o'er  her   flung,  (When  the  chant  and  organ  sounded  slow) 

When  the  Drachenfells  to  a  trumpet  rung  On  the  mansion  of  his  love  below, 

'Twas  her  own  dear  warrior's  horn. —  For  herself  he  might  not  see. 

Woe,  woe  !    each  heart  shall  bleed,    shall  She  died  ! — He  sought  the  battle-plain  ; 

break  !  Her  image  fill'd  his  d_ying  brain, 
She  would  have  hung  upon  his  neck.  When  he  fell,  and  wish'd  to  fall  : 

Had  he  come  but  yester-even  ;  And  her  name  was  in  his  latest  sigh, 

And  he  had  clasp'd  those  peerless  charms  When  Roland,  the  flower  of  chivalry. 
That  shall  never,  never  fill  his  arms.  Expired  at  Roncevall.^ 

Or  meet  him  but  in  heaven. 


*  The  tradition  which  forms  the  substance  of  these  stanzas  is  still  preserved  in  Germa- 
ny. An  ancient  tower  on  a  height,  called  the  Rolandseck,  a  few  miles  above  Bonn  on  the 
Rhine,  is  shewn  as  the  habitation  which  Roland  built  in  sight  of  a  nunnery,  into  which  his 
mistress  had  retired  on  having  heard  an  unfounded  accoinit  of  his  death.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  credibility  of  the  legend,  its  scenery  must  be  recollected  with  pleasure 
by  every  one  who  has  ever  visited  the  romantic  landscane  of  the  Drachenfells,  the  Rola,nd= 
seek,  and  the  beautiful  adjacent  islet  of  the  Rhine,  where  a  nunnery  still  stands. 
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A  FTER  residing  nearly  a  year  in 
■^  one  of  the  most  distant  posts 
of  the  Northwest  Company,  and  con- 
ducting the  fur  trade  there,  I  began  to 
look  forward  to  my  return  to  Montreal. 
I  waited  with  the  greatest  impatience 
for  the  arrival  of  the  period  which  was 
to  terminate  my  banishment,  and  re- 
store me  to  society.  I  was  nearly 
three  thousand  miles  distant  from  any 
settlements,  and  my  only  companions 
were  two  young  men,  clerks  of  the 
establishment,  whose  characters,  and 
limited  acquirements,  rendered  them 
very  uninteresting  associates.  My 
situation  was  One  of  considerable  re- 
sponsibility. A  great  number  of  Ca- 
nadians, in  the  service  of  the  Compa- 
ny, resided  at  the  post,  and  were  un- 
der my  controul ;  but  I  found  it  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  keep  them  in  a  state 
of  due  subordination,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  quarrelling  and  fighting 
with  the  detached  parties  of  Indians 
that  occasionally  visited  us  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trading.  Interest  and  personal 
safety,  alike,  required  that  we  should 
be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  natives  ; 
and  I  spent  many  anxious  hours  in  en- 
deavouring to  promote  mutual  peace 
and  good  humour. 

Our  post  was  situated  upon  the 
banks  of  a  small  lake,  about  sixteen 
miles  broad.  This  lake  discharged  it- 
self by  means  of  a  river  into  another 
of  much  greater  dimensions,  and  thicji 
forests  covered  every  part  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country. 

One  afternoon  I  took  my  gun,  and 
strolled  out  in  search  of  game.  Though 
it  was  now  the  beginning  of  spring,  the 
lake  was  still  frozen  completely  across, 
the  cold  of  the  preceding  winter  hav- 
ing been  very  intense.  I  soon  fell  in 
with  a  flock  of  wild  ducks,  but  before 
I  could  get  a  shot  at  them,  they  began 
to  fly  towards  the  middle  of  the  lake  ; 
however,  I  followed  them  fearlessly 
over  the  ice,  in  the  expectation  that 
they  would  soon  alight.  The  weather 
was  mild,  though  rather  blowy.  De- 
tached black    clouds   moved  rapidly 


along  the  face  of  Heaven  in  immense 
masses,  and  the  sun  blazed  forth  in  un- 
obscured  splendour  at  one  moment, 
and  was  completel}'  shrouded  from  the 
eye  the  next.  I  was  so  intent  on  the 
pursuit  of  my  game,  that  i  hastened 
forwards  almost  unconsciously,  my 
progress  being  much  facilitated  by  a 
thin  layer  of  snow  which  covered  the 
ice,  and  rendered  the  footing  tolerably 
secure  At  last,  I  fired  at  the  ducks, 
and  killed  one  and  wounded  another. 
I  immediately  picked  up  the  first,  but 
its  companion,  having  only  been  wing- 
ed, began  to  leap  away  before  I  caught 
hold  of  it.  I  followed,  but  had  not  ad- 
vanced more  than  twenty  yards,  when, 
to  my  astonishment,  I  found  that  the 
ice  was  in  many  places  covered  with 
water  to  the  depth  of  several  inches. 
I  stopped  short  full  of  alarm,  and  irre- 
solute what  to  do.  It  was  evident 
that  a  thaw^  had  already  commenced, 
and  as  I  well  knew  with  wliat  rapidity 
the  ice  broke  up  when  once  affected 
by  a  change  of  temperature,  I  became 
alive  to  all  the  dangers  of  my  situation, 
and  almost  shuddered  at  the  thought 
of  moving  from  the  spot  on  which  I 
stood. 

The  weather  had  grown  calm  and 
hazy,  and  the  sky  was  very  black  and 
lowering.  Large  flakes  of  snow  soon 
began  to  fall  languidly  and  perpendicu- 
larly through  the  air  ;  and  after  a  lit- 
tle time,  these  were  accompanied  by  a 
thick  shower  of  sleety  rain,  which 
gradually  became  so  dense,  that  I  could 
not  discern  the  shore.  I  strained  my 
eyes  to  catch  a  glance  of  some  living 
object,  but  a  dreary  and  motionless  ex- 
panse stretched  around  me  on  every 
side,  and  the  appalling  silence  tliat  pre- 
vailed was  sometimes  interrupted  by 
the  receding  cries  of  the  wounded  bird. 
All  nature  seemed  to  be  awaiting  some 
terrible  event.  I  listened  in  fearful 
suspense,  though  I  knew  not  what  I 
expected  to  hear.  I  soon  distinguish- 
ed a  distant  thundering  noise,  which 
gradually  became  stronger,  and  ap- 
peared to  approach  the  place  where  I 
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stood.  Repeated  explosions,  and  hol- 
low murmurings  of  irregular  loudness, 
were  succeeded  by  a  tremendous  sound, 
like  that  of  rocks  bursting  asunder. 
The  ice  trembled  beneath  my  feet,  and 
the  next  moment  it  was  disunited  by  a 
vast  chasm,  which  opened  itself  within 
a  few  yards  of  me.  The  water  of  the 
lake  rushed  upwards  through  the  gap 
with  foaming  fury,  and  began  to  flood 
the  surface  all  around. 

I  started  backwai'ds,  and  ran,  as  I 
conceived,  towards  the  shore  ;  but  my 
progress  was  soon  stopped  by  one  of 
those  weak  parts  of  the  ice  called  air- 
holes. VVliiie  walking  cautiously  round 
it,  my  mind  grew  somewhat  composed, 
;ilid  I  resolved  not  to  advance  any  far- 
ther, until  I  had  fixed  upon  some  way 
of  regulating  my  course;  but  I  found 
this  to  be  impossible.  I  vainly  endea- 
voured to  discern  land,  and  the  moan- 
ing of  the  wind  among  the  distant 
forests  alone  indicated  that  there  was 
any  at  all  near  me.  Strong  and  irregu- 
lar blasts,  loaded  with  snow  and  sleet, 
swept  wildly  along,  involving  every 
thing  in  obscurity,  and  bewildering  my 
steps  with  malignant  influence.  \ 
sometimes  fancied  I  saw  the  spot  where 
our  post  was  situated,  and  even  the 
trees  and  houses  upon  it ;  but  the  next 
moment  a  gust  of  wind  would  whirl 
away  the  fantastic  shaped  fogs  that  had 
produced  the  agreeable  illusion,  and 
reduce  me  to  actionless  despair.  I 
fired  my  gun  repeatedly,  in  the  hope 
that  the  report  would  bring  some  one 
to  my  assistance  ;  however,  the  shores 
alone  acknowledged,  by  feeble  echoes, 
that  the  sound  had  reached  them. 

The  storm  increased  in  violence,  and 
at  intervals  the  sound  of  the  ice  break- 
ing up,  rolled  upon  my  ear  like  distant 
thunder,  and  seemed  to  mutter  appal- 
ling threats.  Alarm  and  fatigue  made 
me  dizzy,  and  I  threw  down  my  gim 
and  rushed  forwards  in  the  face  of  the 
drifting  showers,  which  were  now  so 
thick  as  to  affect  my  respiration.  I 
soon  lost  all  sense  of  fear,  and  began 
to  feel  a  sort  of  frantic  delight  in  strug- 
gling against  the  careering  blasts.  I 
hurried  on,  sometimes  running  along 
the  brink  of  a  circular  opening  in  the 
ice,  and  someiimes  leaping  across 
frightful  chasms — all  the  while  uncon- 


scious of  having  any  object  in  \'iew. 
The  ice  every  where  creaked  under 
my  feet,  and  I  knew  that  death  await- 
ed me,  whether  I  fled  away  or  remain- 
ed on  the  same  spot.  I  felt  as  one 
would  do,  if  forced  by  some  persecut- 
ing fiend  to  range  over  the  surface  of  a 
black  and  shoreless  ocean  ;  and  aware, 
that  whenever  his  tormentor  withdi'ew 
his  sustaining  power,  he  would  sink 
down  and  be  suffocated  among  the  bil- 
lows that  struggled  beneath  him. 

At  last  night  came  on,  and,  exhaust- 
ed by  fatigue  and  mental  excitement,  I 
wrapped  myself  in  my  cloak,  and  lay 
down  upon  the  ice.  It  was  so  dark 
that  I  could  not  have  moved  one  step 
without  running  the  risk  of  falling  into 
the  lake.  I  almost  wished  that  the 
drowsiness,  produced  by  intense  cold, 
would  begin  to  affect  me  ;  but  I  did 
not  feel  in  the  slightest  degree  chilled, 
and  tlie  temperance  of  the  air  was  in 
reality  above  freezing.  I  had  lain  only 
a  few  minutes  when  I  heard  the  howl 
of  a  wolf.  The  sound  was  indescrib- 
ably delightful  to  my  ear,  and  I  started 
up  with  the  intention  of  hastening  to 
the  spot  from  whence  it  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed ;  but  hopeless  as  my  situation 
then  was,  my  heart  shrunk  within  me 
when  I  contemplated  the  dangers  I 
would  encounter  in  making  such  an 
attempt.  My  courage  failed,  and  I 
resumed  my  former  position,  and  list- 
ened to  the  undulations  of  the  water 
as  they  undermined,  and  beat  against 
the  lower  part  of  the  ice  on  which  I  lay. 

About  midnight  the  storm  ceased, 
and  most  of  the  clouds  gradually  for- 
sook the  sky,  while  the  rising  moon 
dispelled  the  darkness  that  had  pre- 
viously prevailed.  However,  a  thick 
haze  covered  the  heavens,  and  render- 
ed her  light  dim  and  ghastly,  and  simi- 
lar to  that  shed  during  an  eclipse.  A 
succession  of  noises  had  continued  with 
little  interruption  for  several  hours, 
and  at  last  the  ice  beneath  me  began 
to  move.  I  started  up,  and,  on  looking 
around,  saw  that  the  w'aole  surface  of 
the  lake  was  in  a  state  of  agitation. 
My  eyes  became  dim,  and  I  stretched 
out  my  arms  to  catch  hold  of  some  ob- 
ject, and  felt  as  if  all  created  things 
were  passing  away.  The  hissing, 
grinding,  and  crashing,  produced  by- 
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the  different  masses  of  ice  coming  into 
collision,  were  tremendous.  Large 
fragments  sometimes  got  wedged  to- 
gether, and  impeded  the  progress  of 
those  behind  them,  which  being  push- 
ed forward  b}'  others  still  farther  back, 
were  forced  upon  the  top  of  the  first, 
and  fantastic-shaped  pyramids  and 
towers  could  be  indistinctly  seen  rising 
among  the  mists  of  night,  anrl  momen- 
tarily changing  their  forms,  and  finally 
disorganizing  themselves  with  magical 
rapidity  and  fearful  tumult.  At  other 
times,  an  immense  mass  of  ice  would 
start  up  into  a  perpendicular  position, 
and  continue  gleaming  in  the  moon- 
shine for  a  little  period,  and  then  van- 
ish like  a  spectre  among  the  abyss  of 
waters  beneath  it.  The  piece  of  ice 
on  which  I  had  first  taken  my  position, 
happened  to  be  very  large  and  thick, 
but  other  fragments  were  soon  forced 
above  it,  and  formed  a  mound  six  or 
seven  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which  I 
stood,  contemplating  .the  awful  scene 
around  me,  and  feeling  as  if  I  no  long- 
er had  the  least  connection  with  the 
world,  or  retained  any  thing  human  or 
earthly  in  my  composition. 

The  wind,  which  was  pretty  strong, 
drove  the  ice  down  the  lake  very  fast. 
My  alarms  and  anxieties  had  gradually 
become  less  intense,  and  I  was  several 
times  overcome  by  a  sort  of  stupor ; 
during  the  continuance  of  which,  im- 
agination and  reality  combined  their 
distracting  influence.  At  one  time  I 
fancied  that  the  snow  still  drifted  as 
violently  as  ever,  and  that  I  distin- 
guished, through  its  hazy  medium,  a 
band  of  Indian  chiefs  walking  past  me 
upon  the  surface  of  the  lake.  Their 
steps  were  noiseless,  and  they  went 
along  with  wan  and  dejected  looks  and 
downcast  eyes,  and  paid  no  attention 
to  my  exclamations  and  entreaties  for 
relief.  At  another,  I  thought  I  was 
floating  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  and 
that  a  blazing  sun  flamed  in  the  cloud- 
less sky,  and  made  the  ice  which  sup- 
ported me  melt  so  fast,  that  I  heard 
streams  of  water  pouring  from  its  sides, 
and  felt  myself  every  moment  descend- 
ing towards  the  surface  of  the  billows. 
I  was  usually  wakened  from  such 
dreams  by  some  noise  or  violent  con- 
eussion,  but  always  relapsed  into  them 


whenever  the  cause  of  disturbance 
ceased  to  operate. 

The  longest  and  last  of  these  slum- 
bers was  broken  by  a  terrible  shock, 
which  my  ice  island  received,  and 
which  threw  me  from  my  seat,  and 
nearly  precipitated  me  into  the  lake. 
On  regaining  my  former  position,  and 
looking  round,  I  perceived  to  my  joy 
and  astonishment,  that  I  was  in  a  ri- 
ver. The  water  between  me  and  the 
shore  was  still  frozen  over,  and  was 
about  thirty  yards  wide,  consequently 
the  fragment  of  ice  on  which  I  stood 
could  not  approach  any  nearer  than 
this.  After  a  moment  of  irresolution, 
I  leaped  upon  the  frozen  surface,  and 
began  to  run  towards  the  bank  of  the 
river.  My  feet  segmed  scarcely  to 
touch  the  ice,  so  great  was  my  terror 
lest  it  should  give  way  beneath  me; 
but  I  reached  the  shore  in  safety,  and 
dropped  down  completely  exhausted 
by  fatigue  and  agitation. 

It  was  now  broad  day-light,  but  I 
neither  saw  animals  nor  human  beings, 
nor  any  vestiges  of  them.  Thick 
forests  covered  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  extended  back  as  far  as  my  eye 
could  reach.  I  feared  to  penetrate 
them,  lest  I  should  get  bewildered  in 
their  recesses,  fmd  accordingly  walked 
along  the  edge  of  the  stream.  It  was 
not  long  before  I  discovered  a  column 
of  smoke  rising  among  the  trees.  I 
immediately  directed  my  steps  towards 
the  spot,  and,  on  reaching  it,  found  a 
party  seated  round  a  fire. 

They  received  me  with  an  air  of  in- 
difference and  unconcern,  not  very 
agreeable  or  encouraging  to  one  in  my 
destitute  condition.  However,  I  pla- 
ced myself  in  their  circle,  and  tried  to 
discover  to  what  tribe  they  belonged, 
by  addressing  them  in  the  different  In- 
dian languages  with  which  I  was  ac- 
quainted. I  soon  made  myself  intelli- 
gible, and  related  the  circumstances 
that  had  brought  me  so  unexpectedly 
among  them.  At  the  conclusion  of 
my  narrative,  the  men  pulled  their 
tomahawk  pipes  from  their  mouths, 
and  looked  at  each  other  with  incredu- 
lous smiles.  I  did  not  make  any  at- 
tempt to  convince  them  of  the  truth  of 
what  I  said,  knowing  it  would  be  vain 
to  do  so,  but  asked  for  something  to 
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eat.  After  some  deliberation  they 
gave  me  a  small  quantity  of  peniican, 
but  with  an  unwillingness  that  did  not 
evince  such  a  spirit  of  hospitality  as  I 
had  usually  met  with  among  Indians. 

The  party  consisted  of  three  men, 
two  women,  and  a  couple  of  children, 
all  of  whom  sat  or  lay  near  the  fire  in 
absolute  idleness;  and  their  minds 
seemed  to  be  as  unoccupied  as  their  bo- 
dies, for  nothing  resembling  conversa- 
tion ever  passed  between  them.  The 
Aveather  was  dreary  and  comfortless. 
A  thick  small  rain,  such  as  usually 
falls  in  North  America  during  a  thaw, 
filled  the  air,  and  the  wigwam  under 
which  we  sat  afforded  but  an  imperfect 
shelter  from  it.  I  passed  the  time  in 
the  most  gloomy  and  desponding  re- 
flections. I  saw  no  means  by  which  I 
could  return  to  the  trading  post,  and 
the  behaviour  of  the  Indians  made  me 
doubt  if  they  would  be  inchned  to  grant 
me  that  support  and  protection  with- 
out which  I  could  not  long  exist.  One 
man  gazed  upon  me  so  constantly  and 
steadil}^,  that  his  scrutiny  annoyed  me, 
and  attracted  my  particular  attention. 
He  appeared  to  be  the  youngest  of  the 
party,  and  was  very  reserved  and  un- 
prepossessing in  his  aspect,  and  seem- 
ed to  know  me,  but  I  could  not  recol- 
lect of  ever  having  seen  him  before. 

In  the  afternoon  the  rain  ceased,  and 
the  Indians  began  to  prepare  for  travel- 
ling. When  they  had  accoutered 
themselves,  they  all  rose  from  the 
ground  without  speaking  a  word,  and 
walked  away,  one  man  taking  the  lead. 
I  perceived  that  they  did  not  intend 
that  I  should  be  of  the  party,  but  I  fol- 
lowed them  immediately,  and,  address- 
ing myself  to  the  jjerson  who  preceded 
the  others,  told  him,  tliat  I  must  ac- 
company them,  as  I  neither  could  live 
in  the  woods  alone,  nor  knew  in  wliat 
part  of  the  country  I  was.  lie  stop- 
ped and  surveyed  me  from  head  to 
foot,  saying,  ''  Where  is  your  gun  ? 
Where  is  your  knife  ?  Where  is  your 
tomahawk  ?"  I  replied,  that  I  had  lost 
them  among  the  ice.  "  My  friend," 
returned  he,  '•'  don't  make  the  Great 
Spirit  angry,  by  saying  wliat  is  not. 
That  man  knows  who  you  are,"  point- 
ing to  the  Indian  who  had  observed 
me  50  closely.     '•  Wo  all  kiiow  who 


you  are.  You  have  come  to  trade  with 
us,  and  I  suppose  your  companions 
have  concealed  themselves  at  a  dis- 
tance, lest  the  appearance  of  a  number 
of  white  men  should  intimidate  us. 
They  are  right.  Experience  has  taught 
us  to  fear  white  men  ;  but  their  art,  not 
their  strength,  makes  us  tremble.  Go 
away,  we  do  not  wish  to  have  any 
transactions  with  you.  We  are  not  to 
be  betrayed  or  overpowered  by  liquid 
fire,"  or  any  thing  else  you  can  ofl'er 
us.  None  of  us  shall  harm  you.  I 
have  spoken  the  truth,  for  I  have  not 
two  mouths." 

When  he  had  finished  this  oration, 
he  remamed  silent,  and  I  felt  at  a  loss 
what  to  reply.  At  last  I  repeated  my 
story,  and  endeavoured  to  convince 
him  that  I  neither  had  any  companions, 
nor  was  at  all  in  a  situation  to  trade 
with  his  people,  or  do  them  the  slight- 
est injury.  He  listened  calmly  to  my 
arguments,  and  seemed  to  think  there 
was  some  weight  in  them  ;  and  the 
young  man  already  mentioned  stepped 
forward,  and  said,  "  Let  the  stranger 
go  with  us, — the  bones  of  my  father 
cry  out  against  our  leaving  him  behind. 
I  am  young,  but  I  dare  to  advise. — 
Listen  for  once  to  the  counsels  of  Tha- 
kakawerente."  Tlie  first  speaker 
then  waved  his  hand,  as  a  signal  that  I 
should  follow  them,and  the  whole  party 
proceeded  in  the  same  order  as  before. 

Our  leader  pushed  forward,  appa- 
rently without  the  least  hesitation, 
though,  accustomed  as  I  was  to  the 
woods,  I  could  not  discover  the  slight- 
est trace  of  a  footpath.  He  sometimes 
slackened  his  pace  for  a  iew  moments, 
and  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  trees, 
and  then  advanced  as  fast  as  before. 
None  of  the  party  spoke  a  word  ;  and 
the  rustling  of  the  dry  leaves  under 
their  feet  was  the  only  sound  thnt  dis- 
turbed the  silence  of  the  forest.  Though 
freed  from  the  fear  of  perishing  ibr 
want,  I  could  not  reflect  upon  my  situ- 
tion  without  uneasiness  and  alarm ; 
and  my  chance  of  being  able  to  return 
to  the  post  seemed  to  diminish  every 
step  I  took.  I  felt  excessively  fatigued, 
not  having  enjoyed  any  natural  or 
composed  sleep  the  preceding  night, 
and  the  roughness  of  the  ground  over 
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which  we  passed,  added  to  my  weari- 
ness in  an  intolerable  degree  ;  but  I 
could  not  venture  to  rest  by  the  way, 
lest  I  should  lose  sight  of  the  Indians 
for  ever. 

Soon  after  sunset,  we  stopped  for 
the  night,  and  the  men  set  about  erect- 
ing a  wigv/ara,  while  the  women  kin- 
dled a  fire.  One  of  our  party  had  kill- 
ed a  small  deer,  in  the  course  of  our 
journey,  and  he  immediately  proceed- 
ed to  skill  the  animal,  that  a  portion  of 
it  might  be  dressed  for  supper.  When 
the  veni.son  was  ready,  they  all  sat 
down  and  partook  of  it,  and  a  liberal 
allowance  was  handed  to  me  ;  but  the 
same  silence  prevailed  that  had  hither- 
to been  observed  among  tliem,  and  the 
comforts  of  a  plentiful  repast  after  a 
long  journey,  did  not  appear  in  the 
least  degree  to  promote  social  commu- 
nication. The  mtal  being  finished, 
the  men  filled  their  pipes  with  odorife- 
rous herbs,  and  beg  ;n  to  smoke  in  the 
most  sedate  manner,  and  the  women 
prepared  beds  by  sj)reading  skins  upon 
the  gi'ound.  The  composed  demean- 
our of  the  party  harmonized  well  with 
the  silence  and  gloominess  of  the  night ; 
and  it  seemed  that  the  awful  solitude 
of  the  forests  in  which  they  lived,  and 
the  sublime  and  enduring  forms  under 
which  nature  continually  presented 
herself  to  their  eyes,  had  impressed 
them  with  a  sense  of  their  own  insig- 
nificance, and  of  the  transitoriness  of 
their  daily  occupations  and  enjoyments, 
and  rendered  them  thoughtful,  taciturn, 
and  unsusceptible.  I  seated  myself  at 
the  root  of  a  large  tree  near  the  wig- 
wam, and  continued  observing  its  in- 
mates, till,  overcome  by  fatigue,  I  sunk 
into  a  deep  sleep. 

About  midnight  I  was  awakened  by 
some  one  pulling  my  hand,  and,  on 
looking  up,  I  perceived  the  Indian  who 
had  opposed  my  accompanying  them, 
and  whose  name  was  Outalisso,  stand- 
ing beside  me.  He  put  his  finger  on 
his  hps,  by  way  of  enjoining  silence, 
and  motioned  that  I  should  rise  and 
follow  him.  I  obeyed,  and  he  led  me 
behind  a  large  tree  which  grew  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  wigwam,  and 
said  in  a  low  voice,  "  Listen  to  me,  my 
friend. — I  told  you  that  you  would  re- 
ceive no  harm  from  us ;  and  shall  I  be- 


lie my  words  ?  Thakakawerente,  who 
requested  that  you  might  be  allowed  to 
follow  our  steps,  says  that  his  father 
Avas  murdered  by  a  party  of  people  un- 
der your  command,  about  nine  moons 
ago.  This  may  be  true,  and  you  at 
the  same  time  may  be  guiltless ;  for 
we  cannot  always  controul  those  who 
are  placed  under  our  authorit}'-  He 
tells  me  that  the  spirit  of  the  old  man 
has  twice  appeared  to  him  in  his  dreams 
to-night,  desiring  liim  to  put  you  to 
death.  He  has  gone  to  repose  himself 
again,  and  if  his  father  visits  him  a 
third  time  during  sleep,  he  will  certain- 
ly kill  you  whenever  he  awakes.  You 
must,  therefore,  hasten  away,  if  you 
wish  to  live  any  longer."  "  What  can 
I  do  ?"  cried  I ;  "  death  awahs  me 
whether  I  remain  here,  or  fly  from 
Thakakawerente.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  reach  home  alone."'  "  Be  pa- 
tient," returned  Outalisso,  "  and  I  will 
try  to  save  you.  Not  far  from  hence, 
the  roots  of  a  large  oak,  which  has  been 
blown  down  by  the  wind,  stretch  high 
into  the  air,  and  may  be  seen  at  a  great 
distance.  You  must  go  there,  and 
wait  till  I  come  to  you.  Keep  the 
mossy  side  of  the  trees  on  your  left 
hand,  and  you  will  find  the  place  with- 
out any  difficulty." 

Outalisso  motioned  me  to  hurry 
away,  and  I  departed  with  a  palpitat- 
ing heart,  and  plunged  into  the  reces- 
ses of  the  forest,  and  regulated  my 
course  in  the  manner  he  directed.  The 
moon  was  rising,  and  I  could  see  to  a 
considerable  distance  around.  The 
rustling  of  the  dry  leaves  among  my 
feet  often  made  me  think  that  some 
one  walked  close  behind  me,  and  I 
scarcely  dared  to  look  back,  lest  I 
should  see  an  uplifted  tomahawk  de- 
scending upon  my  head.  I  sometimes 
fancied  I  observed  Thakakawerente 
lurking  among  the  brushwood,  and 
stopped  short  till  imagination  conjured 
up  his  form  in  a  different  part  of  the 
forest,  and  rendered  me  irresolute 
which  phantom  I  should  endeavour  to 
avoid. 

I  reached  the  tree  sooner  than  I  ex- 
pected :  It  lay  along  the  ground,  and 
its  immense  roots  projected  from  the 
trunk,  at  right  angles,  to  the  height  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  their  interstice-s 
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being  so  filled  with  earth  that  it  was 
impossible  to  see  through  them. 

I  sat  down,  and  found  the  agitation 
of  my  spirits  gradually  subside,  under 
the  tranquillizing  influence  of  the  scene. 
Not  a  breath  of  wind  shook  the  trees, 
the  leafless  and  delicately -fibred  boughs 
of  which,    when   viewed  against   the 
cloudless  sky,  seemed  like  a  sable  net- 
work  spread  overhead.       The  nests 
which  the  birds  had  made  the  preced- 
ing summer,  still  remained  among  the 
branches,  silent,  deserted,  and  unshel- 
tered,  making   the   loneliness  of    the 
forest,  as  it  were,  visible  to  the  mind  ; 
while  a  withered  leaf  sometimes  drop- 
ped slowly  down — a  sad  memorial  of 
the  departed  glories  of  the  vegetable 
world.     A  small  rivulet  ran  within  a 
little  distance  of  me,  but  its  course  was 
so    concealed  by   long  grass,    that  I 
would  have  been  aware  of  its  existence 
by  the  murmuring  of  its  waters  only, 
had  it  not  glittered  dazzlingly  in  the 
moonshine  at  one  spot,  while  flowing 
over  a  large  smooth  stone.     When  I 
looked  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  I 
saw  the  trees  ranged  before  each  other 
like    colossal  pillars,    and    gi-adually 
blending   their  stems  together,     until 
they  formed  a  dark  and  undefined  mass. 
In  some  places,  a  scathed  trunk,   whi- 
tened with  the  moss  of  successive  cen- 
turies, stood  erect  in  spectral  grandeur, 
like  a  being  whom   immense  age   and 
associations,  rivetted  to  long-past  times, 
had  isolated  from  the   sympathies  of 
his  fellow-mortals.    As  the  moon  grad- 
ually rose  on  the  arch  of  heaven,  her 
light  fell  at  difterent  angles,  and  the  as- 
pect of    the   woods   was    continually 
changing.     New  and  grander  groupes 
of  trees  came   into  view,  and  miglity 
oaks  and  chesnuts  seemed  to  stalk  for- 
ward, with  majestic  slowness,  from  the 
surrounding   obscurity,    and,    after    a 
time,  to  give  place  to  a   succession  of 
others,  by  retiring  amidst  the  darkness 
from  which  they  had  at  first  emerged, 
Tremours  of  awe   began  to   pervade 
my  frame,  and  I  almost  expected  that 
liie  tones  of  some  superhuman   voice 
would  break  the  appalling  silence  that 
prevailed  in  the  wilderness  around  me. 
My   mind,   by  degrees,  became  so 
calm,  that  T  dropped  into  a  half  shim- 
ber,  during  which  1  had  a  djstmct  jjer- 


ception  where  I  was,  but  totally  forgot 
the  circumstances  connected  with  my 
situation.  A  slight  noise  at  lengtli 
startled  me,  and  I  awaked  full  of  ter- 
ror, but  could  not  conceive  why  I 
should  feel  such  alarm,  until  recollec- 
tion made  the  form  oi"  Thakakawerente 
flash  upon  my  mind.  I  saw  a  number 
of  indistinct  forms  moving  backwards 
and  forwaids,  a  little  way  from  me, 
aiid  heard  something  beating  gently 
upon  tlie  ground.  A  small  cloud  float- 
ed before  the  moon,  and  I  waited  with 
breathless  impatience  till  it  passed 
away,  and  allowed  her  full  radiance  to 
reach  the  earth.  I  then  discovered 
that  five  deer  had  come  to  drink  at  the 
rivuiet,  and  that  the  noise  of  them 
striking  their  fore-feet  against  its  banks 
had  aroused  me.  They  stood  gazing 
at  me  Avith  an  aspect  so  meek  and 
beautiful,  that  they  almost  seemed  to 
incorporate  with  the  moonlight,  but, 
after  a  little  time,  started  away,  and 
disappeared  among  the  mazes  of  the 
forest. 

When  I  surveyed  the  heavens,  I 
perceived  by  the  alteration  which  had 
taken  place  in  their  appearance,  that  I 
had  slept  a  considerable  time.  The 
moon  had  begun  to  descend  towards 
the  horizon  ;  a  new  succession  of  stars 
glittered  upon  the  sky ;  the  respective 
positions  of  the  difierent  constellations 
were  changed  ;  and  one  of  the  planets 
which  had  been  conspicuous  from  its 
dazzling  lustre,  a  few  hours  before, 
had  set,  and  was  no  longer  distinguish- 
able. It  was  overpowering  to  think 
that  all  these  changes  had  been  effect- 
ed without  noise,  tumult,  or  confusion, 
and  that  worlds  performed  their  revo- 
lutions, and  travelled  through  the 
boundlessness  of  space,  with  a  silence 
too  profound  to  awaken  an  echo  in  the 
noiseless  depths  of  the  forest,  or  dis- 
turb the  slumbers  of  a  feeble  huaiaii 
being. 

I  waited  impatiently  for  the  appear- 
ance of  Outalisso,  who  had  not  inform- 
ed me  at  what  hour  I  might  exv»ect  to 
see  him.  The  stars  now  twinkied  fee- 
bly amidst  the  faint  glow  of  dawn  that 
began  to  light  the  eastern  horir^on,  and 
the  setting  moon  appeared  behind  some 
pines,  and  threw  a  rich  yellow  radiance 
upon  their  dark-greeu  boughs.    Gentle 
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rustlings  among  the  trees,  and  low 
chirpings,  announced  that  the  birds 
began  to  feel  the  influence  of  approach- 
ing day ;  and  I  sometimes  observed  a 
solitary  wolf  stealing  cautiously  along 
in  the  distance.  While  engaged  in 
contempluting  the  scene,  I  suddenly 
thought  I  saw  an  Indian  a  little  way 
ofi'.  1  could  not  ascertain  whether  or 
not  it  was  Outalisso,  but  fearing  it 
might  be  Thakakawerente,  whom  I 
dreaded  to  encounter  in  my  unarmed 
state,  I  retired  from  the  roots  of  the 
tree,  and  concealed  myself  among  some 
brushwood. 

I  remained  there  for  some  time,  but 
did  not  perceive  any  one  near  me,  and 
thinking  that  I  had  been  deceived  by 
fancy,  I  resolved  to  return  to  my  for- 
mer station,  and  accordingly  set  out 
towards  tiie  great  tree,  but  shortly  be- 
came alarmed  at  neither  reaching  it 
nor  seeing  it  so  soon  as  I  expected.  I 
turned  back  in  much  agitation,  and 
endeavoured  to  retrace  my  steps  to  the 
brushwood,  but  all  in  vain.  I  examin- 
ed the  most  remarkable  trees  around 
me,  without  being  able  to  recollect  of 
having  seen  one  of  them  before.  I 
perceived  that  I  had  lost  myself.  The 
moment  I  became  aware  of  this,  my 
faculties  and  perception  seemed  to  de- 
sert me  one  after  another,  and  at  last  I 
was  conscious  of  being  in  existence  only 
by  the  feeling  of  chaotic  and  insupport- 
able hopelessness  which  remained  ;  but 
after  a  little  time,  all  my  intellectual 
powers  returned  with  increased  vigour 
and  acuteness,  and  appeared  to  me  to 
vie  with  each  other  in  giving  me  a  vivid 
sense  of  the  horrors  of  my  situation. 
My  soul  seemed  incapable  of  affording 
play  to  the  tumultuous  crowd  of  fet^l- 
ings  that  struggled  to  manifest  them- 
selves. I  hurried  wildly  from  one  place 
to  another,  calling  on  Outalisso  and 
Thakakawerente  by  turns.  The  hor- 
rible silence  that  prevailed  was  more 
distracting  than  a  thosand  deafening 
noises  would  have  been.  I  staggered 
about  in  a  state  of  dizzy  perturbation. 
My  ears  began  to  ring  with  unearthly 
sounds,  and  every  object  became  dis- 
torted and  terrific.  The  trees  seemed 
to  start  from  their  places,  and  rush  past 
each  other,  interminglinsf  their  branches 
with  furious  violence  and  horrible  crash- 


ings,  while  the  moon  careered  along 
the  sky,  and  the  stars  hurried  back- 
wards and  forwards  with  eddying  and 
impetuous  motions. 

1  tried  in  vain  for  a  long  time  to 
compose  myself,  and  to  bring  my  feel- 
ings under  due  subordination.  The 
remembrance  of  the  past  was  obliter- 
ated and  renewed  by  fits  and  starts ; 
but  at  best,  my  recollection  of  any  thing 
that  had  occurred  to  me  previous  to  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice  upon  the  lake, 
was  shadowy,  dim.  and  unsatisfactory, 
and  I  felt  as  if  the  former  part  of  my 
life  had  been  spent  in  another  world. 
I  lay  down  among  the  withered  leaves^ 
and  covered  ray  face  with  my  hands, 
that  I  might  avoid  the  mental  distrac- 
tion occasioned  by  the  sight  of  external 
objects.  I  began  to  reflect  that  I  could 
not  possibly  have  as  yet  wandered  far 
from  the  great  tree  and  that  if  I  called 
upon  Outalisso  at  intervals,  he  might 
perhaps  hear  me  and  come  to  my  relief. 
Consoled  by  the  idea,  I  gradually  be- 
came quiet  and  resigned. 

I  soon  began  to  make  the  woods  re- 
sound with  the  name  of  Outalisso ;  but, 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  a  tempest  of 
wind  arose,  and  raged  with  so  much 
noise  that  I  could  hardly  hear  my  own 
voice.  A  dense  mist  filled  the  air,  and 
involved  every  thing  in  such  obscurity 
that  the  sphere  of  my  vision  did  not 
extend  above  five  or  six  yards.  The 
fog  was  in  continual  agitation,  rolling 
along  in  volumes,  ascending  and  de- 
scending, bursting  open  and  closing 
again,  and  assuming  strange  and  tran- 
siXory  forms.  Every  time  the  blast  re- 
ceived an  accession  of  force,  I  heard  a 
confused  roaring  and  crashing  at  a  dis- 
tance, which  gradually  increased  in 
strength  and  distinctness,  till  it  reach- 
ed that  part  of  the  forest  that  stretched 
around  me.  I'hen  the  trees  began  to 
creak  and  groan  incessantly,  their 
boughs  were  shattered  against  each 
other,  fibres  of  wood  whirled  through 
the  air  in  every  direction,  and  showers 
of  withered  leaves  caught  up,  and  swept 
along  by  the  wind,  met  and  mingled 
with  them,  and  rendered  the  confusion 
still  more  distracting.  I  stood  still  in 
one  spot,  looking  tearfully  from  side  to 
side,  in  the  prospect  of  being  crushed 
to  death  by  some  immense  mass  of 
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falling  timber,  for  the  trees  around  rae, 
when  viewed  through  the  distorting 
medium  of  the  fog,  often  appeared  to 
have  lost  their  perpendicularity,  and  to 
be  bending  towards  the  earth,  although 
they  only  waved  in  the  wind.  At  last 
I  crept  under  the  trunk  of  an  oak  that 
lay  along  the  ground,  resolving  to  re- 
main there  until  the  tempest  should 
abate. 

A  short  time  before  sunset  the  wind 
had  ceased,  the  mists  were  dissipated, 
and  a  portion  of  the  blue  sky  appeared 
directly  above  me.  Encouraged  by 
these  favourable  appearances,  I  ven- 
tured from  my  place  of  refuge,  and  be- 
gan to  think  of  making  another  attempt 
to  regain  the  great  tree,  when  I  heard 
the  report  of  a  rifle.  I  was  so  petrified 
with  joy  and  surprise  that  I  had  no 
power  to  call  out  till  the  firing  was  re- 
peated. I  then  shouted  "  Outalisso" 
several  times,  and  soon  saw  him  ad- 
vancing towards  me. 

"Why  are  you  not  at  the  place  I 
appointed,"'  cried  he;  "I  feared  you 
had  lost  yourself,  and  discharged  my 
gun  as  a  signal, — but  all  danger  is  past 
— Thakakawerente  is  dead,  I  killed 
him  "  There  was  some  blood  on-  Outa- 
lisso's  dress,  but  he  looked  so  calm  and 
careless  that  I  hesitated  to  believe  what 
he  told  me. 

"  I  do  not  deceive  you,"  said  he, 
*'and  1  will  tell  you  how  Thakaka- 
werente came  by  his  death.  He 
awaked  soon  after  midnight,  and  not 
finding  you  in  the  camp,  suspected  that 
I  h  id  told  you  that  he  intended  to  kill 
you.  He  taxed  me  with  having  done 
so,  and  I  scorned  to  deny  it.  His  an- 
ger made  him  forget  the  truth,  and  he 
said  I  had  betrayed  my  trust,  and  at 
the  same  time  struck  me  on  the  face. 
Now  you  know  an  Indian  nev^er  for- 
giv'.-s  a  blow,  or  an  accusation  such  as 
he  uttered.  I  buiied  my  tomahawk  in 
his  head.  His  friends  hy  asleep  in  the 
wigwam,  and  I  dragged  awaj'  his  body 
to  soine  distance,  and  covered  h  with 
leaves^  and  then  concealed  myself  till  I 
saw  them  set  out  on  their  journey, 
which  they  soon  did,  doubtless  suppos- 
ing that  Thakaka■.^^-r.1nfe  and  I  had 
gone  on  before.  I  have  been  at  the 
great  tree  since  morning,  but  the  mist 
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and  the  tempest  prevented  me  from 
seeking  you  till  now.  Be  satisfied,  you 
shall  see  the  corpse  of  Thakakawerente. 
— Follow  me !" 

Outalisso  now  began  to  proceed  ra- 
pidly through  the  forest,  and  I  walked 
behind  him  without  uttering  a  word. 
We  soon  reached  the  spot  where  the 
Indians  had  slept  the  preceding  night, 
and  found  the  wigwam  remaining,  and 
likewise  several  embers  of  fire.  My 
companion  immediately  fanned  them 
into  a  state  of  brightness,  and  then  col- 
lected some  pieces  of  dry  wood  that  lay 
around,  and  piled  them  upon  the  char- 
coal. The  whole  soon  burst  into  a 
blaze,  and  we  both  sat  down  within  its 
influence,  Outalisso  at  the  same  time 
presenting  me  with  a  quantity  of  pemi- 
can,  which  proved  very  acceptable,  as 
I  had  eat  nothing  for  more  than  twenty 
hours. 

After  we  had  reposed  ourselves  a 
little,  Outalisso  I'ose  up,  and  motioned 
that  I  should  accompany  him.  He  con- 
ducted me  to  a  small  pile  of  brushwood 
and  dry  leaves,  part  of  which  he  imme- 
diately removed,  and  I  saw  the  corpse 
of  Thakakawerente  stretched  beneath. 
I  shrunk  back,  shuddering  v.'ith  horror, 
but  he  pulled  me  forwards,  and  said,  I 
must  assist  him  in  conveying  the  body 
to  the  fire.  Seeing  me  still  unwilling, 
he  took  it  up  in  his  arms,  and  hurrying 
away,  deposited  it  in  the  wigwam.  I 
I  followed  him ;  and  asked  what  he 
meant  by  doing  so.  "  Are  you  igno- 
rant of  our  customs  ?"  said  he :  ''  When 
an  Indian  dies,  all  his  property  must  be 
buried  with  him.  He  who  takes  any 
thing  that  belonged  to  a  dead  perLson, 
will  receive  a  curse  from  the  Great  Spirit 
in  addition.  After  I  had  killed  Tha- 
kakawerente, I  took  up  his  tomahawk 
by  mistake,  and  carried  it  away  v/ith 
me.  I  must  now  restore  it,  and  also 
cover  him  with  earth  lest  his  bones 
should  whiten  in  the  sun." 

Outalisso  now  proceeded  to  arrange 
the  dress  of  the  dead  man,  and  likewise, 
stuck  the  tomahawk  in  his  girdle  He 
next  went  a  little  way  into  the  forest 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  some  bark 
to  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  grave,  and  1 
was  left  alone 

The  night  was  dark,  dim,  and  dreary, 
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and  the  fire  blazed  feebly  and  irregular- 
ly. A  superstitious  awe  stole  over  me, 
and  I  dared  hardly  look  around,  though 
I  sometimes  cast  an  almost  involuntary 
glance  at  the  corpse,  vt'hich  had  a  wild 
and  frorful  appearance.  Thakakawe- 
rente  lay  u]ion  his  back,  and  his  long, 
lank,  black  hair  v/as  spread  confusedly 
upon  his  breast  and  neck.  His  half- 
open  eyes  stiil  retained  a  glassy  lustre, 
and  his  teeth  were  firmly  set  against 
each  other.  Large  dashes  of  blood 
stained  his  vest,  and  his  clenched  hands, 
and  contracted  limbs,  shewed  what 
struggles  had  preceded  death.  When 
the  nickering  light  of  the  fire  happened 
to  fall  upon  him,  I  almost  fancied  that 
he  began  to  move,  and  would  have 
started  awa^^,  had  not  a  depressing 
dread  chained  me  to  the  spot ;  but  the 
sound  of  Oiitalisso's  axe,  in  some  de- 
gree, dissipated  the  fears  that  chilled 
my  hearty  and  I  spent  the  time  in  hsten- 


ing  to  the  regular  recurrence  of  its 
strokes,  until  he  came  back  with  an 
armful  of  bark. 

I  assisted  him  in  burying  Thakaka- 
werente  under  the  shade  of  a  tall  wal- 
nut tree ;  and  when  we  had  accom- 
plished this,  we  returned  to  the  fire, 
and  waited  till  moonlight  would  enable 
us  to  pursue  our  journey.  Outalisso 
had  willingly  agreed  to  conduct  me 
home,  for  he  wished  to  cliange  his 
abode  for  a  season,  lest  Thakakawe- 
rente's  relations  should  discover  his 
guilt,  and  execute  vengeance  upon  him. 

We  set  out  about  an  hour  after  mid- 
night, and  travelled  through  the  woods 
till  dawn,  when  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
river,  on  the  banks  of  which  I  had  first 
fallen  in  with  the  Indians.  In  the  course 
of  the  day,  Outalisso  procured  a  canoe, 
and  we  paddled  up  the  stream,  and  next 
morning  reached  the  trading  post  on 
the  side  of  the  lake. 


(Blackwood's  Magazine.) 
TTMBUCTOO    AND    MUJVGO    PARK. 


[JVe  have  received  the  following  interesting  communication  frora  Glasgow.  Our  cor- 
respondent describes  the  author  as  deserving  of  the  fullest  confdencc, mentioning  the  names 
of  several  gentlemen  on  whose  affairs  he  was  engaged  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and,  from 
our  own  knowledge  of  their  characters  ice  are  perfectly  convinced  they  would  never  coun- 
tenance any  person  capable  of  attempting  to  impose  on  the  public.  The  little  narrative 
itself  has  an  air  of  simplicity  and  truth,  very  unlike  a  fictitious  story,  and  it  was  not 
drawn  up,  as  wc  are  informed,  with  a  view  to  publication  ;  indeed,  the  incidents  which  it 
describes  are  not  important,  except  with  reference  to  the  bold,  but  unfortunate  traveller  oii 
whose  fate  they  seem  to  throw  a  little  light.] 


^\N  the  1st  of  June,  1820,  I  sailed 
^"^  from  Tangiers  to  Genoa,  accom- 
panied by  Hagi  Mahomet  Alibabi,  a 
Timbucton  merchant,  who  had  along 
with  him  eight  Moors,  two  as  compan- 
ions, and  six  as  attendants.  This  mer- 
chant was  one  of  twenty  five  adventur- 
ers, who,  according  to  a  practice  preva- 
lent in  Morocco,  left  Fez  for  Timhuc- 
too, with  the  view  of  entering  into  spec- 
ulations with  the  natives,  and  of  collect- 
ing gold  and  silver,  with  which  the 
sands  of  that  place  are  said  to  abound. 
He  resided  there  for  twenty  five  years, 
and  so  detrimental  did  the  climate 
prove,  that  in  that  time  he  buried  twen- 
ty-three out  of  twenty  four  companions 
who  had  accompanied  him.  At  the 
end  of  this  period  he  returned  to  Fez, 
and  was  now  proceeding  thence  to 
Mecca  on  a   pilgrimage    to    the  Pro- 


phet's tomb.  Along  with  him  he  had 
in  gold,  silver,  elephants'  teeth,  gems, 
and  the  like  merchandise,  what  I  valued 
at  about  3001)1.  sterling,  and  which  I 
understood  to  be  the  product  of  his  in- 
dustry at  Timbuctoo. 

In  the  course  of  much  conversation 
which  I  had  with  him,  I  asked  whether 
he  thought  it  practicable  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior  of  Africa  ?  He  answer- 
ed, the  only  obstacle  he  knew  was  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  climate.  I  then 
asked  what  course  he  would  recommend 
to  a  European  wlio  wished  to  penetrate 
into  Africa  ?  He  said,  that  he  consider- 
ed the  best  way  for  a  person  with  such 
a  wish,  would  be  to  join  a  company  of 
travelling  ISloors  at  lAiorocco,  conform- 
ing to  their  habits  and  forms  of  devotion. 
He  added,  that  if  a  F.uropean  adopted 
this  course  under  the  Emperor's  pro- 
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tection,  which  could  be  easil}'  procured 
by  a  recommendation  from  our  govern- 
ment, he  would  be  subject  to  no  danger 
save  such  as  arose  from  the  climate. 
He  stated  that  the  journey  from  Fez 
to  Timbuctoo  occupies  two  months. 
Continuing  this  conversation,  I  asked 
him  whether  he  had  ever  heard  of  any 
Christians  visiting  Timbuctoo  ?  He 
said  that  he  did  recollect  of  a  boat, 
(zina  barca)  manned  by  Christians,  ad- 
vancing towards  Timbuctoo  by  the  riv- 
er. The  king,  hearing  of  its  approach, 
sent  a  canoe  to  inquire  regarding  their 
object,  and  to  demand  duties.  A  dis- 
pute ensued,  in  which  the  Christians 
fired  on  the  Timbuctons,  killing  one 
and  obliging  the  others  to  retire,  wlio 
however  did  so  onl}'  to  await  an  op- 
portunity of  revenge.  The  ("hristians 
then  rowed  to  the  shore,  at  the  foot  of 
a  high  mountain,  and  disembarked 
there,  leaving  the  bont  unguarded. 
The  tide  falling  soon  after,  the  boat 
was  left  ashore. 

The  Timbuctons  thought  this  a  good 
opportunity  for  revenge,  and  climbing 
up  the  mountain,  they  rolled  large 
stones  upon  the  boat,  leaving  it  totally 
useless. 

In  this  helpless  predicament,  the 
Christians  wandered  for  some  time 
among  the  mountains  in  the  greatest 
distress.  Unfortunately,  however,  their 
visit,  the  catastrophe,  and  their  pres- 
ence, united  in  exciting  the  imaginary 
fears  of  the  Timbuctons.  The  king 
found  it  necessary  to  call  a  council,  in 
order  to  consider  the  most  eifectiial 
means  of  preventing  those  consequences 
which  these  fears  had  for  their  object. 
'Kie  general  ojjinion  there  was,  that 
iXKy  were  spies,  and  that,  if  allowed  to 
escape,  they  would,  in  all  probability, 
return  with  an  army  to  take  possession 
of  the  country,  and  indict  some  dread- 
ful calamity  upon  the  inhabitants.  Un- 
der this  imt)ression,  it  was  resolved, 
that  they  should  be  immediately  taken 
and  put  to  death :  a  resolution  which 
was  carried  into  effect.  The  merchant 
drawing  the  side  of  his  hand  across  his 
throat,  signified  wliat  had  been  the  end 
of  these  unfortunate  adventurers.  When 
I  questioned  him  as  to  the  date  of  this 
transaction,  he  seemed  to  recollect  by 
stringing  together,  with   apparent  diffi- 


culty, a  number  of  events.    On  two  oc- 
casions, however,  when  I  questioned 
him  on  this  head,  he  said,  he  thousht 
that  what  he  related  had  taken  place 
eleven  years  ago  r,  that  is,  in  the  year 
1809.     This    date   will    probably   be 
considered  by  some,  as  too  late  to  iden- 
tify the  transaction  with  the  fate  of  Mr. 
Park  and  of  his  companions.    It  would 
surely,  however,  be  too  much  to  object 
to  the  story  on  this  account  alone.  The 
merchant   was  to  be  considered  as  a 
foreigner,  he  had  no  personal  interest 
in  the  transaction,  no  family  occurrence 
with  which,  as  we  see  mothers  do,  he 
might  connect  it  in  his  recollection  ;  he 
had,  doubtless,  long  ceased  to  employ 
it  as  a  topic  of  conversation,  and,  at 
most,  he  had  probably  only  employed 
it  transiently  as  such.     In  these  cir- 
cumstances, strict  accuracy  was  not  to 
be  expected.     And  if  it  be  supposed 
necessary  to  place  ths  transaction  two 
or  three  years  fartlier  back,  I  appre- 
hend that  no  candid  person,  v.ho  recol- 
lects the  distance  in  time  since  it  took 
place,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  nar- 
rator, will  consider  that  too  great  a  lat- 
itude has  been  given.     In  justice  to  the 
morcliant,  I  should  allude  to  the  lan- 
guage   in    which    we    communicated. 
This  was  the  Spanish,  a  language  fo- 
reign to  ug,  both,  and  though  known  to 
us  suiTiciently  for  general  pu-rposes,  yet 
not  completely,  as  in  those  particulars 
wliich  give  so  diflerent  a  colouring  to  a 
narration.    Partly  to  this  circumstance, 
and  partly  to  the  ignorance  which  pre- 
vails among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, of  the  rising  and  fallino^  of 
the  tide,  I  attribute  the  mention  that  is 
made  of  the  falling  of  tide  on  the  river. 
The  expression  struck  me  at  the  time, 
and  I  tiien,  and  afterwards,  questioned 
him  on  it  closely  and  keenly,  till  unfor- 
tunately he  lost  temper  on  the  subject, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  desist.     As,  how- 
ever, I  find  that  travellers   state,  that 
great  swcUings,  occasioning  sometimes 
inundations,  take  place  on  the  river  at 
Timbuctoo,  I  think  it  not  improbable 
that  the  merchant  alluded  to  a  subsid- 
ing from  one  of  those  sweUings. 

The  character  of  the  merchant,  it  is 
incumbent  on  m.e  to  state,  was  held  in 
the  highest  respect  among  the  Moors. 
A   Sherrif   accompanied   him,  and  I 
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could  perceive,  that  even  on  him,  the 
austerity  of  the  merchant  impressed 
awe.  At  sea,  and  in  quarantine,  I  was 
confined  for  two  months  to  the  compa- 
ny of  the  merchant  and  his  compan- 
ions j  and  though  they  proved  disagree- 


able to  me  on  account  of  their  habits, 
yet  I  did  not  take  leave  of  them  with 
out  some  of  those  sentiments  of  respect 
for  the  character  of  the  merchant  which 
his  countrymen  entertained. 


^Utttijtu  of  ^otitt^. 

(Blackwood's  Magazine.) 
THE    FISH-MAEKET    IN    EDINBURGH. 


ARE   you  a  thrifty  housewife,  ma- 
•^^  dam? — \es,  sir.  I  flatter  myself  I 
attempt  to  be  so. — Then  go  to  the  fish- 
market.     Are  you  partial  to  the  luxu- 
ries of  the  table,  sir  r — V  isit  the  fish- 
tnarket  then  by  all  means.     Do  you 
take  pleasure  in  noticing  the  varieties 
of  human  character,  and  the  display  of 
human   passions  ? — Go,    buy,    study, 
, saunter,  meditate  in  the  fish  market  of 
Edinburgh,     There  you  will  hear  fig- 
ures   of  speech,  which  never  entered 
into  the  heads  of  a  Demosthenes  or  a 
Cicero,  of  a  Burke  or  an  Erskine,  and 
find  similies  in  daily  use,  which  nei- 
ther   Shakespeare     nor     Milton    ever 
dreamt  of.     Are  you  a  painter,  and  do 
you  love  to  see  the  difierent  costumes 
of  this  world's  inhabitants  ?    Take  your 
pencil  or  your  crayons,  and  study,  re- 
side, in  the  fish-market.     In  fine,  do 
you  wish  at  little  expense  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  world  ;  to  see  the 
nakr-d  passions  of  the   human    heart 
displayed  in  their  very  grossness,  let 
your  steps  often    be    directed  to    the 
market  of  fishes  of  the  good  town  of 
Edinburgh.     There  you  will  meet  the 
rich  and  the  .poor, — the  old  and  the 
young, — the  prudent  and   the   spend- 
thrift,— the  shopkeeper  and  his  jour- 
neyman,— the  mistress   and    her    ser- 
vant, jostling  one  another  and  joining 
to  form  a  motley   crowd,  which  can- 
not be  paralleled  in  any  other  place ; 
while  the  fish    cadies  and  the  fisher- 
women  in  the  congregated   noises   of 
their  diversified  modes  of  speech,  give 
a  finer  idea  of  the  confusion  of  JBabel 
than  can  be  elsewhere  acquired. 

'  Come  awa,  hinny,  and  see  what 
ye're  for  the  day;"  said  my  good  friend 
Nelly  Speldins,  as  I  passed  the  range 
©f  creels  with  shell-fish.     ^  Here's  twa 


rock  partens  I  can  recommend  ; — ye'll 
no  find  their  marrow  in  the  market 
the  day;  just  find  the  weight  o'  them.' 
— '  No  partens  to-day,  Nelly,'  answer- 
ed I. — '  My  bonny  man,'  said  another 
venerable  friend,  whose  ruddy  face  has 
long  been  familiar  to  market-makers, — 
'  My  bonny  man,'  said  she,  as  she  came 
running  up  to  me  with  a  handful  of 
scallops,  '  did  you  ever  see  the  like  o* 
thae  clams  ?' — '  They  seem  very  fine 
indeed,  Christy,  but  I  don't  want  any 
to-day.'  My  coat  at  this  moment  was 
pulled  from  behind,  and  on  looking 
round,  Grizzel  1  homson  accosted  me 
with '  Pvlr.  Columbine !  Mr,  Columbine ! 
Fve  a  hunder  fine  oysters  picket  out 
and  laid  by  for  you.' — '  What's  the 
price  to-day,  Grizzy  .'''  said  I. — '  Only 
four  shillings  the  hunder,  sir : — where's 
your  cadie ; — hae  you  gotten  a  tankard 
to  baud  themr'  My  arm  was  now 
gently  touched  in  another  diiection  by 
Peggy  Buckies,  who  said  in  a  half  whis- 
per, '  Mr.  Currantbush,  ye're  no  to 
gang  past  me  for  oysters — ye  tell'd  me 
to  keep  pandores  for  you,  and  here's 
just  ae  hunder  that  I  kept  back  frae 
Charlie  Oman,  wha  aye  gies  me  six- 
pence mair  for  them.' 

Every  body  has  read  the  fable  of  the 
ass  between  two  bundles  of  hay :  and  I 
found  myself  at  this  moment  in  a  simi- 
lar predicament.  My  suitors,  seeing 
my  irresolution,  each  was  eager  to  have 
my  fiat  on  the  bargain.  '  I'he  gentle- 
man aye  deals  wi'  me,'  said  Peggy,  who 
was  by  much  the  younger  of  the  two. 
'  Ye  lien  jade,  he  spoke  to  me  first,'  re- 
plied Grizzel, — '  Look  at  thae  again^ 
Mr.  Currantbush,'  Peggy  subsumed. — 
'  Taste  mine,  Mr.  Columbine,'  retorted 
Mrs,  Grizzy,  hastily  opening  a  large 
oyster,  and  holding  it  in  its  native  gravy 
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up  to  my  mouth;  while  this  elegant 
appeal  to  ray  org'ans  of  taste  rendered 
a  reference  of  the  same  kind  imperative 
on  the  part  of  jMrs.  Peggy.     I  was  now 
pretty  much  in  the  same  dilemma,  in 
the  decision  of  the  comparative  merits 
of  an  oyster,  as  I'vlr.  Paris  of  old,  when 
besieged  by  the  three  goddesses  who 
claimed  the  prize  of  beauty;  and  not  to 
make  an  invidious  distinction  between 
my  two  friends,  I  took  an   oyster   in 
each  hand  from  the  rivals,  and,  had  my 
mouth  been  large  enough,  or  the  capa- 
city of  my  throat  allowed,  I  should  have 
swallowed  both  at  once  to  evince  my 
impartiality.      I  dispatched  both  in  an 
interval  so  short,  however,  that  I  am 
unable  at  this  moment  to  say  which  had 
the  priority  in  running  the  race  into  my 
stomach  ;  and  to  end  the  conference  I 
said,  in  my  gravest  manner,  '  I'll  tell 
you  what  I'll  do,  Grizzel :  You  oflered 
me  your  oysters  first ' — 'That's  God's 
truth,  the  cadie  heard  me,'  said  Grizzel. 
— '  But  Mr.  Currantbush,  ye  gart  me 
promise  to  keep  ye  gude  anes,'  inter- 
rupted    Mrs.    Peggy. — '  Haud    your 
tongue,  ye  haverel,  and  let  the  gentle- 
man speak,'  said  Mrs.  Grizzel. — '  Go 
5'ou  clavering  auld  fool,' retorted  Peggy, 
'  I  ken  as  weel  how  to  serve  a  geniie- 
man  as  you.' 

All  this  time  I  could  not  get  in  a 
word,  and  turned  my  head  to  the  one 
side  and  to  the  other,  as  the  calls  on  my 
attention  were  bandied  about  from  side 
to  side.  But  seeing  little  prospect  of  a 
speedy  termination  to  the  statement  of 
the  case,  I  again  interposed.  ■  You 
offered  me  your  oysters  first.  Grizzel ; 
count  me  out  half  a  hundred.' — 'Ilnjf  a 
hunder  oysters  J'  said  Grizzel,  with  a 
face  in  which  astonishment  was  painted, 
— '■  half  a  hunder  oysters  !  Na,  1  v.inna 
affront  \'our  leddy  by  sending  hame  lialf 
a  hunder  oysters  to  your  house.  I  wln- 
na  affront  ye,  Mr.  Columbine,  whether 
ye  pay  me  or  no.' — '  Well,  let  it  be  a 
hundred  then,'  said  I. — '  Yes,  sir,'  said 
Grizzel,  h.er  face  assuming  its  wonted 
placability — 'Yes,  sir;  Cadie!  Isbcl  ! 
— Is  nae  blind  Isbel  your  cadie,  Mr. 
Columbine?' — 'And  Peggy,'  said  I, 
turning  to  tiie  other  nymph,  vv'ho  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  transaction  looked 
disappointment  personified,  •  Peggy,  111 
take  a  hundred  from  you  likewise.' — 


'You're  very  good,  sir,'  answered  Peg- 
gy; yell  no  find  mine's  the  warst  bar- 
gain.'— '  But  recollect  this  both  of  you,' 
continued  1,  '  I  will  give  no  more  than 
three  shillings  the  hundred  ;  it  is  quite 
enough  in  all  conscience.' — '  Three  shil- 
lings i'  cried  Mrs.  (irizzel,  putting  her 
hands  in  the  mass  of  petticoats  in  which 
her  pockets   were   enveloped ;  '  three 
shillings  ■ — ye's  no  get  ray  oysters  for 
three  shillings  the  day  .J — '  Three  shil- 
lings, and  the  oysters  sae  scarce!'  eja- 
culated Mrs.  Peggy.  '  It  may  be  enough 
for  Grizzy  Thamson's  oysters,  but  ye's 
ne'er  get  mine  for  that  price.' — '  \  ery 
well,'  said  I,  '  I   don't  want  them ;  I 
would  rather  not  buy  any ;'  and  I  turn- 
ed to  go  away.    '  Hear  me !  come  back, 
Mr.    Columbine,'   exclaimed  Grizzel ; 
I'll  tak  your  siller  for  handsel,  but  ye 
maun  pit  anither  sixpence  till't.' — '  T^ot 
one  farthing  more,'  replied  I. — '  Vv'eel,    Jff 
weel,  a  wilfu'  man  maun  aye  hae  his 
will,'  said  Grizzel,  moralizing  upon  t'le 
occasion. — '  As  mine's  in  your  tankard 
ye  may  tak  mine    too,'    said  Peggy, 
with  a  self-congratulatory  smile  ;  *•  but 
mind   ye're    awn   me   a  shilling    the 
morn.' 

Blind  Isbel  got  tiie  oysters,  and  up 
stairs  we  went  to  the  principal  part  of 
the  market.  At  the  top  of  the  stair  I 
was  recognized  by  Kate  Lugworm,  who 
came  to  me  with  a  face  of  importance, 
and  in  a  half  whisper  said,  '  I've  gotten 
the  cats  the  day  for  you,  Mr.  Combs- 
brush  ;  there's  just  sax  o'  them ;  and 
the  gudeman  fought  twa  hours  this 
mornin'  before  he  could  get  them  out  o' 
the  nets. — Ye'll  no  grudge  rae  a  shillin 
the  piece  for  them.' — '  A  shilling  a  piece 
for  sea  cats,  Katlierine  ;  that  is  a  great 
deal  too  much.  I  have  often  bought 
tliem  for  two  pence.' — '  Ah,  but  sir,  ye 
ken  tiiey're  no  to  be  had  every  day, 
and  they're  very  dcstructionfu'  to  the 
nets.  I've  gotten  half  a  crown  for  tliera 
before  now  frae  Mr.  Vv  ilson  and  Mr. 
Keill  the  Naturals  o'  the  \ermin  Soci- 
ety in  the  College  for  specimens.  But 
come  and  see  them,  and  I'm  sure  yell 
no  grudge  the  siller.'  I  went  to  the 
stand  accordingly,  and  saw  the  ugly 
animals,  which,  however  hideous  in 
appearance,  I  beg  to  recommend  to 
lovers  of  good  eating.  '  See  sic  beau- 
ties,' said  Katherine ; '  a'  Icupin ;  every 
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ane  o'  them  will  be  three  pund  weight, 
and  there's  nrie  cats  in  the  market  the 
day  but  mj'  ain.  Fm  sure  after  their 
heads  are  cutlit  aff  they'll  mak  a  dish 
for  fi  lord.- — '  As  you  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  offer  them  to  me,  Mrs.  Kathe- 
rine,'  said  I,  <■  you  know  I  am  at  a  word, 
I  shall  give  you  two  shillings  for  the 

half  dozen." 

Our  bargain  was  here  interrupted  by 
the  arrival  of  a  Frenchman,  a  little 
gentleman  with  'spectacles  on  nose,' 
who,  on  surveying  the  fish  on  Kathe- 
rine's  table,  exclaimed,  '  Vat  ugly 
devil!  are  dose  poissons — fishes,  dat 
is,  I  mane,  goot  voman  ?' — '  Poison, 
Sir  ! — Na,  they're  nae  m.air  poison  than 
ony  fish  in  the  market : — them  that  eats 
paddocks  need  na  be  fear'd  for  sea- 
cats,  I  think.— But  that  cod's  head 
ye've  looking  at,  (for  the  Frenchman 
had  fixed  his  eyes  very  knowingly  upon 
this  article,)  111  gie  you  very  cheap — 
ye'll  get  it  for  saxpence.' — <■  Mon 
Dieu  !  a  sixpence  for  dat  head  of  cod ; 
dat  is  trop  cher,  my  goot  voman,  ver 
much  too  dear ;  but  I  vill  for  de  head 
give  twopence  : — or  if  you  give  me  dis 
tail  along  vid  head,  all  in  one  bargain, 
den  ver  veil ;  I  vill  take  for  one  pcnnv 
more,  dat  is  all.' — '  Weel,  weel,  tak 
them,  an  nae  raair  about  it.  Whare's 
your  cadie,  or  hae  you  a  clout  ?* — 
*  Stop  un  little,  my  goot  voman,'  said 
the  Frenchman,  spreading  a  dirty 
pocket  handkerchief,  wliich  he  drew 
from  a  ridicule  in  his  hand  ;  '  stop  jjn 
little  time,  my  mistress,  till  I  put  de  fish 
in  dis  ridicule;'  and  having  finished 
stuffing  the  mutilated  fragments  of  the 
cod-fish  into  the  little  basket,  he  paid 
his  three-pence  and  went  away, — not, 
however,  without  turning  back  several 
times  to  look  at  the  dog-fish,  and  mut- 
tering as  he  went  along,  '  Vat  uglv 
devil,  dat  poisson,  ugly  devil  certaine- 
ment.' 

'  Now  that  man's  aua,  I'll  tell  you 
IMr.  Combsbrush,  yo's  get  the  cats  for 
three  shillings,'  said  Katharine,  '  and 
I'll  gie  you  half  a  dozen  o"  thae  flukes 
to  the  bargain.' — '  No,  no,'  replied 
I,  '  that  won't  do,  Katherine  ;  I  won't 
give  more  than  two  shillings — not  one 
farthing.' — '  Eh,  I  canna  tak  that, 
sir;  but  mak  it  saxpence  mair,  and 
they're  yours — it')i  aye  be  a  dram  to 


me.' — ^No,  can't  do  h ;'  and  I  was 
proceeding  along  to  another  stall,  as 
the  only  means  of  hastening  the  con- 
clusion of  the  baigain.  Mrs.  Kathe- 
rine allowed  me  to  go  so  far,  before 
calling  me  back,  that  I  was  more  than 
half  determined  to  return  and  take  the 
fish  at  her  own  price,  when  her  voice 
sounded  like  a  bugle  through  the  mar- 
ket, <■  Ily,  sir  ! — Hy,  Mr.  Combsbrush ! 
je're  no  eaun  till  leave  me  for  a  sax- 
pence }  Come  here  and  tak  the  fish — 
we  manna  be  ov/er  hard. — Isbel,  baud 
your  basket.' — I  returned  again  to  the 
stall,  having,  as  I  conceived,  gained 
my  point ;  and  Katherine  was  in  the 
act  of  putting  the  cats  in  the  basket 
upon  the  woman's  shoulder,  when  I 
thought  I  perceived  that  she  had 
changed  the  fish  I  saw  on  her  table 
for  smaller  ones. — As  this  is  a  com- 
mon trick  in  the  market,  I  made  no 
secret  of  my  suspicions,  and  taxed  her 
roundly  for  the  imposition.  '  You  are 
owerauld  farrent,  ma  bonnie  man,  I 
see ;  ye'll  scarcely  let  poor  folk  live 
now-a-days  ;'  and  upon  my  insisting 
for  others,  she  produced  out  of  a  creel, 
where  were  some  dozens  of  the  same 
animals,  the  identical  fish  v/hich  she 
had  exhibited  on  her  table  wlien  I  first 
accosted  her. 

Blind  Isbel  and  I  now  proceeded  to 
a  stall  opposite,  where  haddocks  were 
tJie  chief  fish  exposed  to  sale.  A  lady 
v/as  at  this  time  cheapening  a  ie'';v  of 
them.  '  I'll  gie  you  a  dizzen  o'  nice 
anes  for  twa  shillings,  mem.' — '  Tvv'O 
shillings!'  replied  theladj/;  'I  would 
give  you  a  shilling  for  them,  provided 
they  were  new  caught,  but  they  don't, 
I  think,  seem  very  fresh.' — '  Fresh, 
mem !  they  were  ta'en  out  o'  the  sea 
this  mornin'  ;  ye  surely  dinna  ken 
caller  fish  when  ye  see  them.  Look 
at  that,'  said  she,  putting  a  slimy  thumb 
in  the  opening  of  the  gills,  to  shew  their 
untarnished  redness.  The  fish,  not- 
withstanding tlie  honest  woman's  as- 
severations, had  certainly  been  kept  a 
day  or  two,  and  were  not  just  such  had- 
docks as  a  connoisseur  would  have  pur- 
chased. The  lad}^  looked  doubtingly 
for  a  moment,  and  then  having  made 
up  her  mind,  shook  her  head,  and  re- 
moved to  another  stall.  My  friend  the 
fishwife,  as  she  was  retii'ing,  began  a 
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soliloquy,  in  which,  (like  many  of  my 
friends  in  the  theatre  when  speaking 
aside.)  she  said,  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  the  lady,  '  Stinkin'  fish  ! — go, 
that's  a  gude  ane.  I  wish  ye  may  be 
as  caller  yoursel. — Stinkin'  baddies  ! — 
lingle-taiTd  jade,  for  a"  your  silks  ! — No 
fresh  ! — clap  a  kail-blade  to  your  ain 
end,  ma  leddy  !' — '  You  are  in  a  mon- 
strous passion  to-day,  Nelly,'  said  I  ; 
^  what's  the  matter?' — '  Naething  at  a' 
sir,  but  for  folk  comin'  to  the  market 
that  disna  ken  fish  when  they  see  them. 
They  had  better  be  playing  their  pianos 
at  hame.  I  like  best  to  deal  wi'  gen- 
tlemen. Come,  see  what  ye're  for  the 
day,  and  I'll  mak  ye  right : — are  ye  for 
a  rawn  fluke,  or  a  nice  maiden  skate  ? 
— See  what  a  beauty,  I'm  sure  this 
tine's  just  a  medicine.  If  ye  want  it 
ye'll  get  it  for  a  shilling ;  I'm  sure  ye 
canna  ca'  that  dear.' — '  I'll  give  you 
sixpence  for  the  skate,'  said  I. — '  Sax- 
pence  ! — do  you  think  I  steal  them  ? 
Thae's  no  fish  ye're  buyin — thae's 
men's  lives !  Saxpcnce  for  the  haill 
skate, — the  broo  o't  will  do  ye  a 
crown's  worth  o'  gude.  But  ye'll  may- 
be be  wantin  something  mair,  sae  just 
tak  it.  I  havena  drawn  a  saxpence  the 
day  3^et.  Will  ye  no  tak  that  turbot  ?' 
'  If  ye're  for  a  turbot,  come  to  me,' 
said  a  laughing-faced  woman  at  the  next 
stall,  '  and  ye'll  get  your  pick  o'  sax.' 
The  choice  of  six  turbots  was  not  to  be 
neglected,  and  I  stept  on  a  kw  paces. 
*Ay,  ay,  gang  your  wa's, — she  likes 
gentlemen,  and  can  sell  ye  something 
else  if  ye  want  it.' — '  Hand  your  ill- 
tongue,  Tibby, — there's  naebody  fashin 
wi'  you  ; — your  tongue's  nae  scandal ; 
a'  body  kens  that,'  answered  Jenny 
Flukemouth.  '  Truth's  nae  scandal,' 
replied  Tibby ;  '  I  was  never  catched 
at  the  back  o'  the  houses  as  ye  was,  wi' 
Johnny  Crabshell,  anither  woman's 
man  ;  tliat's  nae  secret.  Fy,  for  shame, 
ye  light-headed  taupy ;  ca'  me  a  liar 
for  that  if  ye  dare,'  said  Tibby,  chal- 
lenging contradiction,  and  setting  her 
arms  akimbo,  while  her  elbows  and 
head  were  projected  in  defiance.  '  I'm 
no  ca'in  you  ony  thing  that  ye're  no 
kent  to  be,  ye  randy  woman  that  ye 
are.  I  never  was  carried  hame  in  a 
cart  frae  the  Fishwive's  Causeway  fu' ; 
mor  fell  ower  mv  ain  creel  at  Jock's 


Lodge,  as  some  ither  folk  hae  done,  ■ 
mind  that,'  said  Jenny,  cresting  her 
head,  and  looking  a  triumph.  And 
then  addressing  me  said,  '  See  sic  tur- 
bots, sir;  I  sell'd  UailieMucklekite  the 
neighbour  o'  this  ane,  for  half-a-guinea, 
no  a  quarter  o'  an  hour  ago.'  Tibby 
was  pluck,  however,  and  had  deter- 
mined not  to  give  up  the  contest.  Com- 
ing close  up  to  her  younger  antagonist, 
in  the  attitude  above  described,  and 
putting  her  very  red  weather-beaten 
face  so  close  to  Jenny's  that  their  noses 
almost  touched,  she  broke  out  like  a 
torrent,  '  Did  ye  say  I  was  fou,  ye  lim- 
mer  ? — will  ye  tell  me  that  again  to  my 
face,  and  FU  rirg  the  mutch  afT  your 
head,  ye — ye — impudence  that  you 
are.' — •  What  I  have  said  I'll  no  unsay 
for  you  :  gang  and  mind  your  ain  stand, 
an.d  no  mak  a  noise  here,'  said  Jenny, 
with  more  command  of  temper.  But 
Tibby,  who  seemed  determined  to  pro- 
voke a  quarrel,  and  whose  fingers  ap- 
peared only  to  want  a  reasonable  ex- 
cuse to  fly  at  the  head-dress  of  her 
antagonist,  urged  the  dispute  with  in- 
creasing energy  of  speed.  '  De'il  be 
in  ma  feet  gin  I  stir  a  step  till  I  mak  ye 
eat  back  your  words,  ye  liein  besom. 
Me  fou  ! — whan  was  I  seen  fou,  ye 
light-headed  hizzie  ? — tell  me  that  again 
if  ye  dare.' — '  Gang  awa,  and  no  pro- 
voke me,'  said  Jenny,  pushing  her  gen- 
tly aside  by  the  shoulders ;  '  let's  sell 
our  fish  first,  and  fiyte  after.'  Tibby's 
wrath  needed  only  this  last  attempt  to 
raise  it  to  the  utmost  pitch.  '  Ye'll 
offer  to  shoot  me,  ye  little-worth  quean  ! 
— ye'll  oflTer  to  lift  your  hand  to  ane 
that  might  be  your  mither  !' — and  she 
flew  with  open  talons  at  the  chequered 
handkerchief  which,  tied  under  the  chin, 
forms  the  characteristic  head-dress  of 
the  ladies  of  the  Fish-market,  and  tore 
it  ofl'  in  an  instant.  Jenny,  to  recover 
her  head  appurtenance,  instantly  flew 
at  the  offender,  and  a  struggle  ensued, 
in  which  Jenny's  strength  seemed  n)ore 
than  an  overmatch  for  Tibby's  modes 
of  defence.  Tibby  retreated  backwards, 
keeping  her  hold,  and  Jenny  followed 
with  dishevelled  hair,  both  struggling 
till  Mrs.  Tibby  reached  the  verge  of  a 
large  tub  full  of  dirty  water,  used  in 
cleaning  fish  ;  and  fishwomen  no  more 
than  others  being  provided  with  eyes 
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at  their  backs,  she  tumbled  fairly  into 
the  tub,  and  J  enny  above  her. 

The  immense  package  of  petticoats 
increasing  her  naturally  not  over-small 
shape,  and  the  weight  of  her  antago- 
nist's person,  pressed  Tibb}^  so  closely 
into  the  tub,  that  she  was  as  incapable 
of  motion  as  if  she  had  formed  an  in- 
tegral part  of  it.  .ienny  now  recovered 
her  head  deckings,  and  having  hastily 
adjusted  them,  came  back  to  the  sale 
of  the  turbot,  amidst  cries  from  her 
companions  oi' ''  Wcel  done,  Jenny  ! — 
weel  done,  njy  woman  ; — gie  the  ill- 
tongued  jade  a  good  sousing  in  her  ain 
dirty  water.  Every  body  has  their 
failings,  and  ye're  nae  waur  than 
anither ' — '  That  randy's  put  me  a' 
throughither,'  said  she  to  me,  '  and  no 
to  keep  you  langer  wailing,  ye  sail  get 
the  choice  of  the  turbots  for  eight  shil- 
lings, sir,' — '  No,  Jenn}^,  I'll  give  no 
more  than  seven, — not  a  penny  more 


will  I  give,  and  I  must  have  a  lobster 
to  the  bargain — I'll  rather  take  my 
chance  of  going  round  the  market ' — 
'  Hoot,  you'll  surely  mak  it  eight.  See 
to  that  lobster,  look  at  the  rawn,  its 
worth  half  a  crown  itself — but  Fm  out 
o'  breath  wi'  that  outrageous  woman,' 
said  Jenny. — '  Only  seven  for  the 
whole,  Jenny,  take  or  want.' — '  Weel, 
ril  just  take  your  bode ;  but  mind  ye're 
awin  me  a  shilling,'  said  she  putting  the 
turbot  and  lobster  into  blind  Isbel's 
basket.  I  now  retreated  from  the  scene 
of  contest.  Tibby,  being  relieved  from 
her  unpleasant  situation  with  no  small 
difficulty,  by  the  assistance  of  two  of 
her  companions,  was  shaking  her  drip- 
ping vestments,  and  threatening  ven- 
geance. ^  ril  mind  you,  my  woman, 
whan  we  get  to  Fisheraw ;  ye're  no 
done  wi'  this  yet ;  I'll  learn  ye  till  use 
a  woman  that  might  be  your  raither  in 
sic  a  way  as  this.' 


Sir, 


THE    KING    I\    lUEIiAND. 

(New  Montlily  Magazine.) 


'  I  ^ilE  reception  which  the  King  has 
experienced  in  Ireland  having  cre- 
ated some  curious  speculations  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel,  perhaps  you  would 
excuse  a  kvf  remarks  upon  the  subject^ 
from  one  not  altogether  mystified  by 
its  exaggerations.  That  there  was 
much  of  loyalty  in  the  abstract,  and 
much  of  sincere  affection  for  the  visitor 
personally,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but 
that  much  of  what  appeared  enthusiasm 
arose  entirely  from  the  workings  of  in- 
terest there  is  in  my  mind  just  as  little. 
Before  I  advert  more  particularly  to 
the  immediate  subject  of  this  notice, 
some  short  retrospect  is  necessary,  as 
well  to  shew  why  a  British  king,  land- 
ing as  a  friend  in  Ireland,  should  have 
been  in  the  native  phrase  "  heartily 
welcome,"  as  why  that  welcome  should 
more  particularly  wait  upon  the'  reign- 
ing monarch. 

Henry  the  Second  was  the  first  royal 
visitor  of  Ireland.  Perhaps,  until  the 
present  day,  for  visitor  we  should  read 
invader.  Invited  over  by  the  distress 
of  one  prince  to  punish  the  adulteries 
of  another,  he  made  the  weakness  of 
the  first  and  the  vices  of  the  last  the 
convenient  threshold  to  his  own  ambi- 


tion. VV^ith,  for  that  day,  an  imposing 
power,  and  an  hypocrisy  not  less  im- 
posing, he  marched  onward  from  Wa- 
terford  to  Cashel,  amid  affected  submis- 
sion and  extorted  homage,  and  at  last, 
in  full  assembly  in  the  latter  city,  plead- 
ed the  authority  of  the  infallible  Adrian 
for  his  personal  usurpation  of  the  king- 
dom !  The  Irish,  even  then,  priest  rid- 
den, and  pope-led  as  they  were,  had 
still  some  jealousy  of  ecclesiastical  in- 
terference in  their  temporal  concerns, 
and  Adrian's  bull  met  as  little  I'espect 
from  the  •'  Royal  Roderic"  of  that  day 
as  Quarantotti's  rescript  did  in  our  own 
time  from  the  radicals  of  the  Cathi-lic 
convention.  Thus  was  Henry,  with 
the  bull  in  one  hand  and  the  sword  in 
other,  obliged  alternately  to  swindle  his 
way  through  the  country,  until  at  last 
the  Shannon  waters  and  the  wastes  of 
Connaught  obliged  him  to  make  Dub- 
lin, for  the  first  time,  the  winter  resi- 
dence of  a  British  monarch  There, 
surrounded  by  fanatics  and  impostors, 
whom  he  bribed  to  his  purposes  by  the 
plunder  of  the  people,  he  spent  his 
Christmas,  praying  with  priests  and 
revelling  with  savages,  and  returned  to 
England  to  mature  his  frauds  upon  the 
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hollow  allegiance  which  he  left  behind 
him.     The  throat  of  Irish  patriotism 
is  hoarse  lauding  the  princely  grandeur, 
and  lamenting  the  feudal  magnificence 
upon  which  Henry  intruded ;  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  even  in  the  proud  metro- 
polis of  Milesian  legitimacy,  the  "  red 
branch  knights"  could  aflbrd  him  no 
better  refuge  against  the  snows  of  win- 
ter than  "a  mud   edifice,"   made   of 
twigs  and  briers  rudely  huddled  togeth- 
er !  After  this  authenticated  fact,  we 
should  be  little  surprised  if  the  Irish 
legitimates — the  genuine    "  O'Conors 
Don"  of  the  twelfth  century,  disputed 
with  Nebuchadnezzar  the  monopoly  of 
running  at  grass,  at  least  during  the 
dog-days.     The  next  visit  was  that  of 
John,  of  Magna  Charter  memory.    He 
staid  three  months  in  Ireland,  during 
which  time  it  was  not  stained  by  any 
military  outrage.     He  was  employed, 
however,  in  parcelling  out  those  king's 
lands  which  the  rapacity  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  usurped,  and  the  bounda- 
ries which  he  established  shew,  that 
even  then  his  regal  dominion  was  both 
limited  and  uncertain.     For  many  sub- 
sequent ages  the  British  monarchs  were 
too  much  occupied  at  home  to  afflict 
Ireland,  otherwise  than  by  deputed  per- 
secution ;  and  her  fields  were  alternate- 
ly scorched  and  crimsoned,  and  depop- 
ulated, without  even  the  consolation  of 
a  royal  presence.     At  length,  however, 
she    received     the    master-pestilence. 
With  the  impiety  of  a  bigot  and  the 
despotism  of  a  republican,  Cromwell 
came — came  to  fire  the  castle  with  the 
embers  of  the  church,  and  quench  the 
altar's  flame  in  the  blood  of  its  adorers. 
In  August,  1650,  he  landed  whh  a 
considerable  military  force  in  Dublin, 
and  in  a  fortnight  after  commenced  in 
the  town  of  Drogheda  a  most  frightful 
series  of  massacre  and  conflagration. 
War  went  before  and  famine  followed 
hira : — his  whole  march  might  easily 
be  tracked  by  its  wake  of  extermina- 
tion.    With  that  blasphemous  mixture 
of  fanaticism  and  murder,  which  pecu- 
liarised  the  career  of  that  bible-mouthed 
cut-throat,  he  persuaded  his  followers 
that  they  should  model  their  treatment 
of  the  natives  on  that  adopted  towards 
the  Canaanites  in  the  time  of  Joshua  ! 
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The  devil  quoted  Scripture  to  his  pur- 
pose ;  and  indeed  such  a  purpose  was 
easily  inculcated  on  such  a  fraternity. 
The  ruthless  system  scarcely  left,  in 
three-fourths  of  Ireland,  a  solitary  na- 
tive to  record  and  curse  the  inhumanity 
of  his  usurpation.     All  who  professed 
the   religion   of   their  ancestors   were 
driven  into  the  wilds  of  Connaught,  and 
a  proclamation  was  issued,  stating,  that 
if  after  a  certain  day,  any  Irish  Catho- 
lic, man,  woman,  or  child,  should  be 
found  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom, 
they  might  be  legally  put  to  death,  with- 
out either  charge  or  trial !  This  procla- 
mation, involving,  as  it  did,  confiscation 
and  banishment,  was  denominated  by 
the  usurper  an  act  of  ^roce,,  because 
it  was  his  reluctant  substitute  for  a  pre- 
vious plan  of  universal  extermination. 
At  the  end   of  nearly   four  centuries 
Cromwell's  progress  is  stilP  discernible 
by  the   ruins  it  created.     Yet  strange 
to  say,  his  successor  and  locum  tenens, 
Ludlow,  found  but  little  advantage  from 
the  extirpations  of  his  master — though 
he  left  almost  a  solitude,  still  it  was  not 
peace.     Of  Cromwell's;  progress  there 
were  also  some  living  land-marks,  which 
one  would  have  supposed  the  gratitude 
of  Charles  the  Second  would  have  ob- 
literated.    But  gratitude  was  not  the 
characteristic  virtue    of   the    Stuarts. 
The  confiscation  grant  survived  the  do- 
nor— it  flourished  in  all  its  vigour  after 
the  Restoration,  and  Cromwell's  bri- 
gands have  now  risen  into  noble  fami- 
lies, bloated  by  the  forfeitures  of  ,'not 
only  disregarded  but  spoliated  loyalty. 
Notwhhstanding    this,    when    fortune 
once  more  declared   for  the    Stuarts, 
James  the  Second  was  received  by  the 
Irish  as  the  prince  of  a  people  upon 
whom  adversity  only  created  an  addi- 
tional cilam.    This  was  the  first  British 
king  who  did  not  approach  them  in  all 
the  pride  and  insolence   of  conquest. 
He  came  as  a  fugitive,  and  a  fugitive 
he  left  them,  having  clearly  estabhshed 
that  it  was  his  natural  character.     A 
bigot  in  religion,  and  a  tyrant  in  power, 
he    proved  himself  a  calumniator  in 
safety.     After    having    betrayed    the 
faithful,  and  abandoned  the  brave,  he 
fled  to  France,  and  slandered  at  Ver- 
sailles those  whom  he  had  deserted  at 
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the  Boyne ;  too  dastardly  to  share  their 
death,  he  excused  his  cowardice  by  as- 
sassinating their  memories.  Even  in 
Irehmd's  '^  highest  noon''  of  indigna- 
tion, however,  there  is  somelhing  hu- 
morous, as  there  is  sometimes  a  mix- 
ture of  bitterness  in  her  jocularit}', — 
her  revenge  on  the  tourist  Twiss  will 
not  easily  be  forgotten ;  and  she  has 
given  James  a  Milesian  cognomen  very 
likely  to  rival  that  of  Jefferies  in  the 
nostrils  of  fjostcrity.  In  her  orator's 
words  there  certainly  is  not  '■'  a  sweet- 
ness in  the  odour  of  his  memory."  His 
conqueror,  William,  remained  behind 
in  Ireland,  to  blight  a  hero's  laurels  and 
a  statesman's  wisdom  with  the  crimes 
of  vengeance.  She  felt  again,  that 
though  friendship  could  not  restore, 
hostility  could  ruin,  and  William  added 
largely  to  the  confiscations  which 
Charles's  ingratitude  had  suffered  to 
remain.  With  him  departed  the  royal 
visitor  of  Ireland  up  to  the  present  day. 
Happy  for  the  country  if  with  him 
could  have  departed  also  the  humilia- 
tion of  defeat  and  the  insolence  of  tri- 
umph. They  have  lived  at  least  up 
to  the  memorable  twelfth  of  August — 
dies  creta  notandus,  if  upon  it  their  epi- 
taph has  been  written  ;  but  I  fear  her 
fields  are  still  too  furrowed  to  afford 
space  smooth  enough  for  the  inscrip- 
tion. 

Such  were  the  specimens  which  Ire- 
land had,  before  the  present  reign  of 
royal  visitations  ;  and  it  is  little  to  be 
wondered  at  if  she  received  the  novelty 
oi  a  monarch's  friendship  with  some- 
thing of  even  more  than  enthusiasm. 
There  was  mucli,  however,  of  personal 
affection  in  the  welcome,  and,  as  far  as 
regarded  the  Kmg,  it  was  altogether 
free  from  any  taint  of  inconsistency. 
George  the  Fourth  was  always  a  favour- 
ite witli  the  Irish.  Whether  it  resulted 
from  his  long  exclusion  from  power 
which  attracted  the  sympathies  of  a  peo- 
ple who  thought  they  unjustly  partici- 
pated in  that  exclusion,  or  from  those 
early  whims  and  gaieties  which  were 
not  either  entirely  without  their  s^'mpa- 
thies,  or  from  that  mixture  of  hope  and 
hatred  with  which  an  oppressed  people 
turn  tVom  the  possessor  to  the  heir  ; — 
whether  it  was  from  ar.}'  of  those  feel- 
ings, or  from  an  union  of  them  all,  cer- 


tain it  is  the  present  monarch  has  long 
received  rather  a  devotion  of  the  heart, 
than  an  allegiance  from  the  lips  of  Ire- 
land. She  evinced  this  often,  but  more 
especially  on  a  most  momentous  occa- 
sion— I  allude  to  the  period  of  the  late 
King's  first  unfortunate  mental  aberra- 
tion. At  that  time  it  will  be  recollect- 
ed with  what  violence  the  W^hig  and 
Tory  parties  disputed  on  the  subject  of 
the  Regency.  The  genius  of  Mr.  Pitt 
ruled  the  ascendant  in  this  country ;  but 
]Mr.  Grattan,  at  the  head  of  the  popular 
party  in  Ireland,  counterbalanced  his 
triumph,  and  called  upon  the  Prince, 
bi/  address,  to  assume  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment. The  King  happily  recover- 
ed just  as  it  was  presented,  but  the 
Prince,  by  his  answer,  pledged  his  eter- 
nal gratitude  to  the  Irish  people.  From 
that  moment,  it  is  said,  Mr.  Pitt,  exas- 
perated and  perhaps  alarmed  at  this 
clashing  of  the  legislatures,  determined 
on  their  amalgamation.  If  this  be  true, 
surely  the  country  which  lost  her  par- 
liament through  an  affection  for  his 
Majesty,  has  a  peculiar  claim  on  him, 
for  at  least  the  compensation  of  an  oc- 
casional visit.  He  seems  to  have  so 
felt  it ;  and,  to  do  him  justice,  he  has 
acknowledged  it,  while  the  mark  of  the 
crown  was  still  fresh  upon  his  forehead. 
Indeed  of  this  pei-sonal  sentiment  he 
had  given  an  early  proof  by  the  selec- 
tion of  his  more  intimate  companions. 
Burke  and  Sheridan  were  the  lights  of 
his  youth;  Lord  Moira  the  companion 
of  his  manhood;  Londonderry  and  Wel- 
lington are  the  elect  of  his  cabinet,  and 
to  those  offices  in  which  perhaps  confi- 
dence is  most  necessary  and  most  une- 
quivox:ally  expressed,  Sir  Benjamin 
Bloomfield  has  succeeded  to  General 
Macmahon.  This  favouritism,  it  may 
be  supposed,  was  felt  through  their 
respective  families  in  the  sister  king- 
dom. As  a  proof  of  this,  I  need  only 
mention  that  the  high  office  of  Master 
of  the  Rolls  is  filled,  and  to  say  the 
truth,  very  satisfactorily,  by  a  brotlier 
of  the  latter  gentleman.  That  Ireland 
felt  and  returned  these  demonstrations 
requires  no  further  proof  tlian  her  con- 
duct upon  a  late  melancholy  occasion. 
W^hen  England  and  many  parts  of 
Scotland  testified  their  partizanship  by 
the  eternal  addresses  which  almost  wore 
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the  threshold  of  Brandenburgh-house, 
Ireland  remained  not  only  passive  but 
indifferent.  One  solitary  address  from 
a  iew  radicals  at  Belfast  rather  insulted 
than  consoled  the  Queen  by  the  suspi- 
cious peculiarity  of  its  homage. 

Such  was  the  relative  situation  of  Ire- 
laud  and  the   King  at  the  time  he  de- 
termined upon  his  personal  excursion. 
It  was  a  determination  hazardous  in  the 
extreme,  and  required  much  delicacy  in 
its  execution.    Never,  perhaps  did  man 
enter  into  an  atmosphere  of  more  dis- 
cordant elements  ;  he  not  only  trod  on 
embers,  but  walked  anVid  lightnings — 
like  the  explorer  of  a  volcano  it  was  im- 
possible to  say  at  what   moment  the 
mere  pressure  of  his  foot  might  have 
raised  a  flame  around  Jiim.     Happily 
his    appearance    reconciled,    at    least 
temporarily,  the   contending   factions. 
Whether  that  coalition  is  to  be  more 
than  temporar}',   whether  the  golden 
age  of  unanimity  and  concord  is  likely 
to  continue  and  produce  those  results 
which  Irish  ardour  pictures  to  itself  in 
j)rospect,  perhaps  a  review  of  those 
factions,  as  they  exist,  will    be  more 
likely  to    decide    than  any  visionary 
speculation.      For  myself  I   have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  I  more  than  doubt 
either  the  permanency  or  the  sincerity 
of  that  coalition,  and  I  doubt  it  still 
more  from  contemplating  the  indiscrim- 
inate blandishments  which  it  so  sudden- 
ly squandered,  not  only  upon  the  King 
but  upon  every  one  of  the  dramatis  per- 
sonce  who  stooped  to  solicit  it.     If  it 
was  indeed  sincere,  I  have  only  to  say 
that  Ireland  is  the  very  cradle  of  for- 
giveness, or  that  public  virtue  is  noth- 
ing but  a  shadow.  The  least  numerous, 
but  perhaps  the  most  opulent  and  pow- 
erful, is  the  Orange  Party — a  relic  of 
tJie  pale,  re-baptized  at  the  revolution. 
This  is  composed  of  friendly  brother, 
and  occasionally  of  Masonic  societies, 
with  a  thick  sprinkling  of  Tory  peers, 
absentee  agents,  village  drunkards,  and 
corporation   expectants.     At  the  head 
of  this  decidedly  is  Abraham,  now  Sir 
Abraham  Bradley  King,  who  added  to 
the  profit  of  being  crown-stationer,  the 
dignity  of  having  been  twice  Lord  May- 
or of  Dublin.    The  warwhoop,  or  rath- 
er the  password  of  this  party,  is  "  No 
Popery."     They  consider  the  Pope  as 


the  incarnation  of  all  evil,  and  his  ad- 
herents as  so  many  attendant  d;emons, 
who  are  ever  warmed  by  the  original 
principle,  no  matter  how  distant  may 
be  the  orbit  in  which  they  circle  round 
it.  This  is  innate  bigotry  in  some, 
mere  pretence  in  others,  affected  for  the 
purposes  of  interest ;  in  all,  however, 
it  is  the  essence  of  their  creed — the 
bond  of  their  union — the  sine  qua  non 
of  their  loyal  fraternity.  They  may 
transfer  to  their  porch  the  motto  which 
adorned  the  gate  of  one  of  their  chosen 
chies,  the  genius  which  fabricated  its 
rhyme,  consorting  well  with  the  Chris- 
tianity which  propagated  hs  principle — 


"Jew,  Turk,  or  Atheist 
may  outer  here, 
But  not  a  Papist." 

At  the  Revolution  this  body,  though 
nf)t  created,  was  regenerated.      It  had, 
ill  some  degree,  existed  since  the  pale. 
It  was  an  association  extra  the  indige- 
nous Irish,  formed  at  first  for  the  pur- 
poses of  defence,  and  cemented  after- 
wards  by  forfeiture  and  confiscations. 
During  the  period  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred it  took  its  new  and  religious,  or 
rather  bigoted,  character ;  still  opposed 
to  the  native  population  it  joined  King 
William  against  the  Stuarts,  abjured 
James,   '•  Pope  and  popery,  tcooden 
shoes   and  brass  inoney"     as    their 
standing  toast  expresses  it,   and   bor- 
rowed from  the   Dutch  lily  an  emblem 
and  designation.     This   party  is   dif- 
fused throughout  the  country  in  select 
associations,  but  the  north  is  their  grand 
scene  of  rendezvous  :  they  have  their 
lodges,  their  meetings,  their  signs  and 
secrets — they  are  stedfast  in  their  prin- 
ciples both  of  friendship  and  hostility, 
and  so  rooted  in  their  tenets  that  they 
have  been  accused  of  holding  even  a 
conditional  allegiance.     Be  this  as  it 
may,  however,  they  have  hitherto  had 
no  reason  to  complain  of  royal   disre- 
gard.    During  the  late  reign  tliey  were 
almost  the  monopolists  of  office,  and  of 
course  Mr.  Pitt   and  the  Pope  consti- 
tuted the   antipodes  of  their  political 
world.     Since  the  last  Irish   rebellion 
the  gradual  pacification  of  the  interior 
has  in  a  great  measure  contracted  their 
operations.       But  their  zeal,  though 
sleeping,  is  not  dead.     The  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  the  12th  of  July,  their 
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grand  aniversaiy,  in  place  of  exhibit- 
ing the  Orange  pageant  and  the  armed 
procession,  is  now  merely  closed  by 
them  in  copious  libations,  during  which 
"  the  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal 
memory  of  the^rea^  King  William'' — 
(I  believe,  in  despite  of  Glenco,  they 
sometimes  add  the  "^oyc?")  floats  in 
whiskey-punch  triumphant  above  their 
own.  It  was  difficult  for  such  a  party, 
formed  on  such  principles,  cordially  to 
hail  a  monarch  who  had  once  warmed 
in  his  bosom  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheri- 
dan, the  three  great  foster-fathers  of 
Catholic  emancipation ;  but  their 
minds  had  long  associated  the  sounds 
of  king  and  ojjice, — if  prejudice  was 
strong,  place*  was  stronger,  and  per- 
haps the}'  compromised  with  their  con- 
sciences by  fancying  that  the  experience 
which  selected  Sidmouth  and  Liver- 
pool atoned  for  the  youthful  indiscre- 
tion which  squandered  a  smile  upon 
the  imps  of  popery.  Thus  perplexed, 
with  William  in  their  hearts  and  George 
on  their  lips,  they  startled  the  hill  of 
Howth  with  their  jubilate  upon  the 
12th  of  August,  and  scarcely  credited 
their  ears  when  they  heard  the  echo  of 
their  loyal  chorus,  and  found  it  was — 
Doctor  Troi/ !  The  Cerberus  of 
Orangeism,  however,  has  had  its  sop, 
and  Abraham  Bradley  King  is  now  a 
baronet  of  Great  Britain. 

Another  party,  which  cheered  the 
King  with  equal  ardour,  because  with 
more  of  hope  though  less  of  possession, 
was  the  party  of  Lord  Fingal — in  other 
words,  the  Roman  Catholic  aristocra- 
cij.  Proud  and  poor,  the  ages  which 
diminished  their  incomes  gave  dignity 
to  their  birth,  and  the  loss  of  an  estate 
was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
addition  of  an  ancestor.  While  the 
Penal  Code  was  unrepealed,  or  rather 
unmitigated,  these  men  sought  a  bitter 
consolation  in  looldng;  backwards — 
they  caught  a  kind  of  disturbed  com- 
fort in  contemplating  the  shadowy  glo- 
ries of  their  forefathers.  The  policy 
of  the  late  reign,  however,  by  lessening 
the  mound  between  them  and  power, 
induced  them  to  look  fonrard  ;  and 
so  inviting  was  even  the  prospect  of 
the  land  of  promise,  that  it  is  believed 
this  party  would  have  regenerated 
themselves  into  Orangemen  long  ago. 


had  it  not  been  for  the  sulky  reaction 
which  rehg'ious  persecution  uniformly 
produces.  By  degrees  it  has  become 
considerable — it  was  always  respecta- 
ble. When  the  penal  enactments  were 
so  far  relaxed  as  to  permit  the  purchase 
of  estates  and  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, the  Catholics  participated  both 
in  profession  and  property,  and  the 
educated  naturally  joined  the  aristoc- 
racy of  their  creed.  I  say  naturally; 
the  rich  Catholic  looked  to  parliament 
— the  professional  (Catholic  looked  to 
office — and  they  both  of  course  attach- 
ed themselves  to  those  whose  religious 
scruples  interfered  least  with  their  tem- 
poral prospects.  Yet  this  party  are 
now,  nevertheless,  devoutly  rigid  in 
their  faitli : — intolerance  has  rooted 
what  conciliation  might  have  eradicat- 
ed :  their  moderation,  verging  as  it 
now  does  almost  upon  servility,  is  as- 
sumed for  the  purposes  of  ambition, 
and  those  purposes  once  obtained, 
Catholic  prosperity  will  not  fail  to  ex- 
act full  indemnity  for  Catholic  degra- 
dation. With  these  sentiments,  it  is 
little  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  were 
not  the  most  lingering  or  the  least  loud 
amid  the  worshippers  at  Howth  ; — 
they  shouted  Avelcome  till  the  very 
echoes  became  hoarse,  and  almost  fan- 
cied themselves  in  St.  Stephen's  Cha- 
pel, when  they  saw  Lord  Fingal  in  the 
collar  of  St.  Patrick.  The  com])li- 
ment  conferred,  however,  upon  this 
heterodox  nobleman  was  certainly  well 
merited :  he  was  always  remarkable 
for  a  moderate  demeanour,  and  in 
perilous  times  gave  many  proofs  of  the 
most  steadfast  loyalty.  As  a  Catliolic 
his  aggrandizement  has  been  consider- 
ed complimentary  by  all  of  that  body 
who  have  any  consideration,  and  per- 
haps he  was  of  the  entire  sect  the  only 
person  upon  whom  a  favour  conferred 
was  not  likely  to  exasperate  the  Pro- 
testants. 

Opposed  to  this  party — opposed  to 
the  Orange  party — opposed  to  every 
party  which  either  seeks  power,  re- 
spects power,  or  possesses  power,  is 
the  popular  faction — that  is  the  faction 
of  the  Irish  Catholic  radicals.  At 
the  head  of  this  is  to  be  found,  whoever 
happens  to  be  the  ephemeral  favourite 
of  the  day — in  other  words,  the  man 
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who  combines  most  talent  and  most 
turbulence  with  the  least  principle. 
Its  ranks  are  recruited  by  all  whom 
poverty  makes  desperate,  or  nature 
discontented,  or  laziness  seditious. 
Yelling  for  toleration,  they  are  the 
most  inveterate  bigots, — declaiming 
against  slavery,  they  are  the  most  re- 
morseless tyrants.  They  are  the  most 
numerous,  and  the  most  dangerous  fac- 
tion in  the  country  ;  for  they  are  will- 
ing instruments  in  the  hands  of  any 
one,  whose  perverted  ambition  con- 
founds notoriety  with  fame,  and  who  is 
unprincipled  enough  to  throw  society 
mto  a  ferment,  that  he  and  his  scum 
may  float  upon  the  siuface.  There  is 
nothing  which  they  dread  so  much  as 
those  concessions  which  they  make  the 
pretence  for  their  mischievous  activity ; 
because,  once  granted,  their  "  occupa- 
tion" ceases.  Hence,  whenever  the 
genius  of  Grattan  (who  was  alternatelj' 
the  god  of  their  idolatry  and  the  da?- 
mon  of  their  hate)  appeared  likely  to 
achieve  the  prayer  of  their  petitions, 
they  uniformly  started  some  objection 
to  his  details,  and  gave  his  opponents 
an  irresistible  weapon  in  their  boiste- 
rous, but  afi'ected,  indignation.  Even 
during  the  last  session,  when  his  politi- 
cal antagonists  were  struck  mute  by  the 
magnificence  of  Mr.  Plunket's  advoca- 
cy, they  raised  their  horrid  din,  and 
burst,  with  their  uplifted  fetters,  on  his 
domestic  calamity.  Indeed  this  heart- 
less ingi'atitude,  ever  more  or  less  a 
characteristic  of  the  mob,  never  flour- 
ished with  more  poisonous  vigour  than 
in  the  faction  I  am  describing;  be- 
cause, in  addition  to  its  native  vims,  it 
has  the  taint  of  bigotry.  Thus,  if  the}' 
meet  a  young  man,  warm  from  tlie 
contemplation  of  ancient  liberty,  or  a 
matured  man,  whose  simplicity  sub- 
dues suspicion,  by  every  artifice  and 
every  fraud,  by  servility,  by  adulation, 
by  promises  and  chimeras,  they  se- 
duce him  into  their  den  ;  and  when  his 
powers  are  exiiausted,  they  invariably 
discover  either  that  he  is  a  protestant, 
and  not  sincere,  or  onli/  a  liberal,  and 
so  not  to  be  trusted.  A  better  in- 
stance of  this  heartless  ingratitude  can- 
not be  selected  than  the  late  Mr.  Cur- 
ran  :  for  many  years  he  was  almost 
their  idol,  and  in  1798  they  shouted 


his  fearless  and  confiding  spirit  to  the 
very  verge  of  the  scaffold  : — he  dared 
power — he  defied  danger — he  lavished 
health  and  prospects  in  their  cause, 
and  poured  upon  their  darkness  and 
their  discomfiture  the  full  blaze  of  his 
resplendent  intellect.  But  in  his  age 
they  discovered  he  could  be  no  longer 
serviceable,  and  they  affected  to  deride 
the  judgment,  which  naturally  revolted 
at  their  impolitic  and  radical  denun- 
ciations of  all  orders  in  the  state  from 
the  King  downwards.  Invective  soon 
followed  desertion,  and  the  most  gifted 
and  consistent  patriot  Ireland  ever  pos- 
sessed, was  driven  from  the  land,  for 
whose  glory  he  would  have  died  amid 
the  most  cruel,  groundless,  and  un- 
grateful calumnies.  His  noble  heart 
felt  this  treatment  deeply,  but  still  the 
consciousness  of  integrity  consoled  it, 
and  in  an  unpublished  letter,  one  of 
the  last  he  wrote,  he  foretels,  (oh  vain 
prophecy  !)  that  in  the  grave  his  coun- 
tr}'  would  do  him  justice — Extinctus 
amahitur  idem.  Alas,  poor  Curran  ! 
how  little  did  he  think  that  even  for 
that  grave  he  sljould  be  indebted  to 
England,  while  the  hollow  blusterers 
of  his  native  land  were  weeping  av/ay 
their  ''  Irish  hearts"  over  the  failure 
of  a  half-crown  siihscription  for  his 
bust  !  But  happy  is  he  that  his  resting 
jilace  was  distant — it  did  not  reverberate 
the  apostate  shout  which  cheered  the 
destroyers  of  Ireland's  independence. 
Attached  to  this  faction,  in  a  great 
degree,  is  the  Catholic  priesthood — not 
as  participating  in  their  political  opin- 
ions, but  as  looking  up  to  them  for  the 
continuance  of  a  spiritual  despotism. 
The  priesthood  and  this  party  depend 
mutually  on  each  other.  The  priest 
possesses  an  unlimited  dominion  over 
his  tiock.  which  it  has  been  the  inva- 
riable policy  of  every  projected  relief- 
bill  to  undermine — the  "  leader"  makes 
such  clause  the,  at  least,  nominal  mo- 
tive for  his  dissent ;  talks  of  his  holy 
Church  and  his  unbroken  hierarchy  ; 
and  calls  upon  the  clergy  to  unfurl  the 
"  oriflame,"  beneath  which  he  invokes 
the  double  crown  of  a  patriot  and  a 
martyr  !  The  call  echoes  through  the 
"  holy  of  holies ;"  the  man  of  God  and 
the  man  of  the  people  loudly  recipro- 
cate the    most  nauseous  adulation — 
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while  the  first  is  only  struggling  for  his 
saintly  despotism,  and  the  last  for  that 
bad  and   frail  ascendancy  which   has 
been  raised   by  the  storm,   and   must 
sink  at  its  subsiding.     It  is  amusing 
enough,  to  one  who  is  in  the  secret,  to 
read  the  eulogiums  of    the  Catholic 
leader  upon  his  ecclesiastical  co-part- 
ner.   They  are  in  the  finest  strain  of 
Hibernian  hyperbole.      According  to 
them,  he  has  all  the  simplicity   of  a 
saint,   the  fortitude  of  a  martyr,  the 
temperance  of  an  anchorite,  and   the 
self  devotion  of  an  apostle  !    Job's  pa- 
tience, Solomon's  wisdom,  David's  in- 
spiration, PauFs   eloquence,  and   Pe- 
ter's orthodoxy,  combine  in  the  titular 
descendants  of  Saint  Patrick,  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  of  a  Popish  radical.    If 
they  do,  however,  most  assuredly,  in 
the  phrase  of  a  learned   professor  of 
chemistry^  in  Dublin,  "  they  mutually 
dewour  one  another."     The  truth  is, 
the  Irish  priesthood  of  the  present  day 
is  divided  into  two  classes  ;  those  who 
graduated  in  the  Continental  nurseries, 
and  those  to  whom  the   policy  of  later 
times  has  given  a  domestic  education 
at  Maynooth.     The   latter  are  by  no 
means  an  improvement.      Gloomy,  fa- 
natic, and  intolerant,  they  have  all  the 
pride,  without  the    learning,    of  the 
cloister — the  pedantry  of  the  schools 
contracts  their  understanding,  and  the 
discipline  of    the   Church    formalizes 
their  manners.     They   are,  however, 
certainly  zealous  in  their  vocation,  and 
their  dictatorial  solemnity  sustains  the 
rank  which  a  kindred  vulgarity  might 
otherwise   diminish  in    the   minds  of 
their  congregation.     The  old  school, 
of  whom,  however,  but  few  now  re- 
main, were  equally  zealous,  and  much 
less  repulsive.      A  foreign  education 
sweetened  their  brogue  and  softened 
their  manners,  and   gave  them  an  air 
of  the  world  unimagined  even  by  their 
successors.     It  was  from   this  class  of 
the  priesthood  that  the  dramatist  bor- 
rowed the  character  of  Father  Luke, 
and  most  faithfully  has  he  adhered  to 
his  original.     Social,  but  mysterious — 
convivial,  but  authoritative — and  per- 


fectly impartial  where  his  interests  are 
not  concerned,  he  still  rigidly  supports 
his  spiritual  ascendancy,  and  to  this  he 
makes,  by  a  sort  of  prescription,  every 
thing  temporal  pay  tribute.    The  dairy 
and   the  barn-door  furnish  his   table ; 
the  hen-roost   makes  his  breakfast  an 
ovation  ;  and  the  produce  of  the  moun- 
tain still  pays  willing  duty  to  his  reve- 
rence's  cellar.     But,   notwithstanding 
all  this,  even   in  his  liveliest  "jo6«- 
tions,^^  he  never  for  a  moment  forgets 
the  secret  of  his  supremacy.     Whether 
over  the  "  brown  jug"   negociating  a 
marriage,  or  in  bis  black  satin  breeches 
and  bright  top-boots,  waddling  forth  to 
hold  the  village  "  station,"  every  turn 
seems  to  announce  to   the   conceding 
crowd,  "  you  know  I'm  your  priest, 
and  your  conscience  is  mine^'' — an  in- 
timation never  either  denied  or  doubt- 
ed.    His  very  horse  (and  he  requires  a 
good  one)   shares  his  master's  sleek- 
ness— shining  under  the  potentate   of 
modern  Rome,  he  need  not  envy  even 
the  consular  dignities  which  its  ancient 
liberality  destined  for  his  ancestor.     It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  body, 
at   present  actually  despotic  in  their 
parishes,  should  loudly  declaim  against 
any  emancipatory  innovation  in  any 
way  affecting  their   authority.     They 
do   accordingly,    and    with   all    their 
lungs ;   but  they  are,   of  course,  too 
cunning  to  place   it  on   any  ground  of 
individual  interest — quite  the  contrary. 
They  resort  to  the   first  ages  of  the 
Church,  invoke  their  holy  saints  and 
fathers,  supplicate,  in  preference,  the 
penal    re-enactments,    refer  to    their 
"  unbroken  hierarchy,"  their  mountain- 
vigils,  their  bog-masses,  their  unknown 
fasts,  and,  invoke  the  pains  of  martyr- 
dom, 

«  Luke's  iron  crown,  and  Damien's  bed  of  steel," 

rather  than  so  heathenish  and  impious 
an  emancipation.  The  poor  peasant, 
alarmed  at  dangers  which  he  does  not 
understand,  and  proud  of  the  submis- 
sion which  is  the  purchase  of  heaven, 
echoes  his  pastor  with  an  accordant 
howl,  which  is  instantly  reverberated 
by  the  radical  leader  in  the  name  of 
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the  true  church  and  the  majesty  of  the 
people  !  This  faction,  the  reader  must 
see,  however  contemptible  in  their  in- 
dividual capacities,  are  yet  most  formi- 
dable in  the  aggregate.  Agitation  is 
the  element  in  which  they  thrive,  and 
they  are  perpetually  on  the  watch  for 
grievances  ; — like  sea-birds  in  a  storm, 
they  see  them  in  the  wind,  and  try  to 
outshriek  its  roaring.  However,  with 
the  selfishness  of  the  priesthood,  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  people  for  their 
instruments,  they  can  never  be  at  a 
loss  to  excite  the  country,  so  long  as 
civil  discontent  and  religious  bigotry 
will  ferment  together.  To  this  party 
the  King  paid  no  particular  attention, 
though  by  every  ostentation  of  loyalty, 
and  in  every  key  of  vociferous  servili- 
ty, they  incessantly  implored  it.  The 
King  has  the  reputation  of  much  natu- 
ral sagacity,  and  doubtless  appreciated 
those  new-born  professions  at  their 
proper  value  ;  but  the  slight  has  sunk 
barbed  into  the  nature  that  never  for- 
gives, where  it  will  fester  and  rankle 
until  time  shall  give  its  poison  an  op- 
portunity of  being  infectious.  It  gives 
one,  however,  but  a  poor  opinion  of 
humanity  to  see  the  very  same  persons 
who,  without  having  done  her  any  ser- 
vice, persecuted  the  Queen  for  her  offi- 
cial favours,  bellowing,  before  her 
corpse  was  cold,  in  the  train  of  her  an- 
tagonists. 

Such  were  the  parties  who  alternate- 
ly misgoverned  and  disturbed  Ireland 
at  the  moment  of  his  Majesty's  arrival ; 
and  it  requires  but  little  skill  to  foresee 
that  their  suspension  of  hostilities,  or 
rather  their  sudden  and  miraculous 
imanimity,  is  not  to  be  calculated  on 
for  any  great  duration.  The  interests 
of  some,  and  the  personal  affection  of 
others,  for  the  King,  produced  the  de- 
monstration ;  but  it  is  at  best  only  the 
"  mala  sarta  amicitia."  If  a  stranger 
to  Ireland  requires  any  proof  of  this, 
he  will  find  it  in  the  hollow  and  heart- 
less acclamations  which  have  hailed 
the  arrival  of  some  of  the  King's  at- 
tendants. If  there  ever  was  a  measure 
which  before  temporarily  united  the 
opposing  factions,  it  was  the  measure 
of  the  Union.  They  poured  upon  it 
their  unanimous  execration,  denounced 
il  as  a  calaHxity  which  laid  their  inde- 


pendence in  the  dust,  and  through  each 
succeeding  year  have  held  it  up  as  the 
bane  of  their  prosperity,  and  the  anni- 
hilation of  their  name.  And  yet,  in 
twenty  years  after  it  passed — even  in 
that  very  city  which  it  had  chiefly 
prostrated,  whose  mansions  it  had  un- 
tenanted, whose  merchants  it  had  im- 
poverished, whose  streets  it  had  de- 
populated, and  whose  splendour,  as  the 
seat  of  legislation,  it  had  eclipsed  for 
ever — even  there,  the  reviled  author  of 
that  measure  was  so  hailed  by  the  plau- 
dits of  radical  consistency,  that  if  he 
did  not  altogether  supersede  the  Sove- 
reign, he  may,  at  least,  now  with  truth 
exclaim — 

"  Divisum  imperium  cum  Jove— hsbui !— " 

However,  Sir,  even  confiding  in, 
which  I  do  not,  the  superlative  rap- 
tures which  have  arisen  from  the  royal 
visit,  it  appears  to  me  impossible  that 
all  their  prospective  visions  can  be  re- 
alized. Ireland  may  have  been  flat- 
tered by  the  King's  attention,  but  the 
King  cannot  have  been  informed  by 
such  a  journey.  It  is  not  amid  the  pa- 
rade of  a  triumphal  entry,  or  at  corpo- 
ration shows  and  college  dinners,  that 
the  wants  and  interests  of  such  a  coun- 
try are  to  be  learned.  Dublin,  all 
beauty  without,  and  all  poverty  within 
— like  the  statue  in  Lucian,  with  its 
polished  surface  of  Parian  splendour 
and  its  interior  filled  with  rags  and 
wretchedness,  is  but  a  deceitful  speci- 
men of  the  state  of  Ireland,  particular- 
ly when  she  is  blazing  in  the  transient 
rays  of  an  imported  Court,  and  peo- 
pled with  the  train  of  foreign  ambassa- 
dors. To  know  Ireland,  the  monarch 
should  have  gone  unattended  through 
its  provinces — he  should  have  seen  its 
"  deserted  villages" — its  roofless  man- 
ufactories— its  shipless  harbours — its 
ragged,  dispirited,  discouraged  peasan- 
try, surrendering  to  the  agent  of  some 
absentee  landlord  the  worthless  pit- 
tance which  the  tithe-proctor  had 
spared,  and  taking  refuge  from  thought 
in  eternal  intoxication ; — he  should 
have  seen  the  adverse  bigots,  wajrin;; 
their  impious  battle  over  the  polluted 
altars  of  a  common  taith — he  should 
have  gone  into  the  crowded  prisons 
and  into  the  continual  barracks,  and 
cursed  the  instruments,  and  wept  ovtx 
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the  victims  of  coercion — he  should  have 
asked  whether  the  stations  under  him, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were 
distributed  according  to  merit,  or  in- 
terest, or  corniption — he  should  have 
inquired  why  it  was,  that  all  the  names 
of  which  the  country  can  be  proud — 
the  Burkes,  the  Goldsmiths,  the 
Moores,  with  a  long  train  of  etceteras 
in  arts,  and  arms,  and  politics,  have 
been  obliged  to  migrate  into  distant 
lands,  leaving  the  honours  and  emolu- 
ments of  their  own  to  those  who  have 
less  spirit  and  more  subserviency.    He 


should  have  done  this  to  know  even 
something  of  Ireland — and,  when  all 
this  knowledge  was  acquired,  amply 
sufficient  would  then  remain  behind  to 
satisfy  curiosity  during  the  next  promi- 
sed triennial  vishation.  If  the  royal 
affection  for  Ireland  is  as  sincere  as  it 
appears  to  be,  and  indeed  there  can  be 
no  reason  to  doubt  it,  these  inquiries 
once  acted  on  would  produce  to  the 
country  results  the  most  beneficial,  and 
to  the  King  himself  reflections  the  most 
delightful.— iVew  Mon.  Mag.  Oct. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

jCape  Edgecombe  ;   Narigalion. — The  pre- 
caidiom  of  the  Russians  to  prerent  Trade. 
Return  to  the  Columbia. —  Trading  E.xpe- 
dition  along   shore  to  the   Sonthicard. — 
J\~atives  near  Cape  Orford — The  Coast  to 
the  south. — Port  Trinidad;    the   J\^atives 
there  ;   Misunderstanding ;    Traffic  ;   De- 
corum of  the  Females;   their  Dress;  e.v- 
traordinary  Tattooing  of  the  Tongue,  &/■€. ; 
Massacre  of  a   Spanish  Crew;  Character 
of  the  People;  Difficulties  in  getting  out 
the  Vessel. — Jirrive  al  Bodago  Bay. —  The 
Russians   and   J\''ativcs. — Account   of  the 
Russian  Settlement  on  the  New  Jllbion. — 
Prodij^ious  Vegetation. 
/"^APifi  Edgecombe  is  in  latitude  bl° 
^    2'  north,  and  longitude  12,5'='  34' 
and  is   a  remarkably   high  bluff  cape, 
with  a  mountain  just  above  it,  called 
Mount  Edgecombe,  from  which  it  takes 
its  name.  It  has  been  a  burning  moun- 
tain, and  is  quite  flat  on  the  top,  which 
is  constantly  covered  with  snow.  Ships 
bound  to   this  sound    from    the  south- 
ward, and  coming  in  by  point  Wood- 
house,  which  is  the  south  point  of  the 
sound,  must   not  approach    nearer   the 
the  point  than  three  miles,  as  there  is  a 
sunken  rock   on  which   the   sea  some- 
times breaks,   and   is  very  dangerous  ; 
the  course  from  here  to  the  light-house 
is  north,  which  will  take  you  clear  from 
all  dangers.    The  Russians  never  keep 
a  light  in  the  light-house   unless    they 
see  a  ship  in  the  offing   before    dark. 
The   sound  is   full  of  islands,  and  on 
the    south  side  there    are   some   hot 


springs.      The   gun-boats  are  continu- 
ally going  round  it  to  protect  the  hunt- 
ers and  tishermen  ;  to  carry  in  any  ca- 
noes they  may  find  with  furs,  and  make 
prisoners  of   the  men  till  they  are    ran- 
somed by  their  friends.     Wlienever  we 
arrived  or  sailed,  we  had  several  of  the 
Russian  boats  about  us  to    prevent  the 
Indians  from  coming  off  to  trade  ;  but 
sometimes  in  the   night  they  contrived 
to  elude   their  vigilance,  and   gm    oa 
board  to  traffic  with  us.      We  'lad  va- 
riable  winds  and    bad  weather  all   the 
passage  to  the  river,  where  we  al  length 
arrived  June    12,    1817,  and    ca»ie-to 
under  the  fort  in  our  old  birth,  sent  '.he 
islanders   on   shore,     and    commenced 
landing  our  cargo.     July    12,    alter  as 
usual,  completing  our  wood  and  water, 
we  took  some  goods   on  board    for  the 
southward,   and  sailed  to  see  what  we 
could  do  in  the   way  of  trade  with   the 
Indians  on  New  Albion.      The  A'ner- 
ican  brig    Alexander  arrived  here    from 
America   with  stores  for  the  settlement. 
She  took  on  board  the  furs  for  Canton, 
and    ran  out  of  the   river   in    company 
with    us.       We   parted  outside  ;    they 
stood   to   the  norihvvard  and  we   to  the 
southward  along  snore.       On   the  1  4th 
we  saw   Cape    Ortord    bearing    S.    E. 
seven    leajjues ;   the    nearest    land    two 
miles,   latitude    43°    north  ;    observed 
many  smokes  on  shore.       About  noon 
several  canoes  came  off  within  hail  of 
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the  ship;  we  waved  to  them  to  come 
closer,  which  tliey  did,  displaying  green 
boughs  and  bunches  of  white  feathers  ; 
they  stopped  paddhng,  and  one  man, 
whom  we  took  to  be  a  chief,  stood  up 
and  made  a  long  speech,  which  we  did 
not  understand.  We  then  waved  a 
white  flag,  and  they  immediately  pulled 
for  tlie  ship,  sinking  all  the  way.  When 
they  came  along  side  vv^  gave  them  a 
rope,  and  made  signs  for  them  to  come 
on  board,  which  nothing  could  induce 
them  to  do  ;  they  seemed  quite  terrifi- 
ed, and  after  handing  some  land-furs  on 
board,  for  which  we  gave  them  beads 
and  knives,  they  seemed  well  pleased, 
and  made  signs  that  if  we  came  nearer 
the  shore,  they  would  bring  us  plenty. 
They  also  brought  somfr  berries,  fish, 
and  handsome  baskets  for  sale.  These 
men  were  tall  and  well-formed,  their 
garments  made  of  dressed  deer-skins, 
with  a  small  round  hat,  in  shape  of  a 
buskin,  that  fitted  close  round  the  head  ; 
rone  of  the  women  made  their  appear- 
ance. Their  canoes  do  not  seem  to  be 
so  well  constructed  as  the  canoes  in  the 
Columbia,  which  cannot  be  occasioned 
by  want  of  material,  as  the  country  ap- 
pears to  be  well  wooded.  We  ob- 
served a  bay  which  looked  well  shelter- 
ed from  the  N.  W,  winds.  About 
four  o'clock  the  natives  left  tlie  ship 
singing,  and,  when  they  got  to  a  cer- 
tain distance,  made  another  long  speech. 

NfXt  morning  we  ran  in,  and  lay -to 
off  an  Indian  village,  to  the  southward 
of  Cape  Orford  ;  saw  many  natives  on 
the  shore,  but  it  blew  too  hard  for  them 
to  launch  their  canoes  :  we  intended  to 
have  anchored  here,  there  being,  appa- 
rently, a  snug,  well-sheltered  bay,  i'rom 
all  but  the  S.  W.,  but  it  was  too  rough 
to  send  the  boat  from  the  ship  to  sound 
it ;  we  therefore  filled  and  run  along 
shore,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles. 
The  land  had  a  very  fine  appearance, 
the  hills  well  wooded,  and  the  plains 
covered  with  Indian  huts.  Towards 
night,  the  gale  increased  so  much,  that 
we  were  obliged  to  haul  off  under  close 
reefed  main  top-sail  and  fore-topsail, 
and,  betore  moraiiig,  had  to  lay-to  un- 
der bare  poles.  On  the  24th  a  breeze 
sprung  up,  and  we    made    sail  for  Port 
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Trinidad,  in  latitude  41"  3',  and  lon- 
gitude 123"  54'  west ;  hauled  into  a 
small  sandy  bay,  where  we  moored, 
sheltered  from  all  winds,  a  few  ships' 
lengths  from  the  shore,  in  9  fathoms 
sandy  bottom.  This  bay  is  full  of 
high  rocks,  which  are  always  covered 
with  birds,  and  round  it  are  scattered 
many  Indian  villages.  We  had  scarce- 
ly time  to  moor  before  we  were  sur- 
rounded with  canoes  ;  we  triced  our 
boarding  nets  up,  and  shut  all  our  porta 
but  one,  at  which  the  natives  entered, 
keeping  all  the  canoes  on  the  starboard 
side  ;  and,  as  the  Indians  came  on 
board,  we  took  their  bows  and  daggers 
from  them,  at  which  they  seemed  much 
displeased.  One  man,  (a  chief)  would 
not  give  up  his  dagger,  and  we  pushed 
him  back  into  his  canoe  ;  upon  which 
be  immediately  strung  his  bow,  and 
pointed  an  arrow  at  me,  as  being  the 
most  active  in  sending  him  out  of  the 
ship.  In  an  instant  he  had  several 
muskets  pointed  at  him,  upon  seeing 
which,  he  lost  no  time  in  laying  his 
bow  down.  Shortly  after  he  came  on 
board,  and  seemed  sorry  for  what  he 
had  done,  and  made  a  present  of  a  fine 
bow.  Every  thing  being  thus  settled, 
we  gave  them  some  bread  and  molasses, 
of  which  they  eat  heartily.  We  then 
commenced  trading,  and  got  a  few  land- 
furs,  which  they  brought  off,  for  pieces 
of  iron-hoop,  cut  into  six-inch  lengths. 
They  also  brought  us  plenty  of  red 
deer  and  berries.  In  the  afternoon, 
some  women  made  their  appearance  : 
the  people  offered  them  blankets  and 
axes,  but  nothing  could  tempt  them  to 
come  on  board.  This  is  the  only 
place  on  the  coast  where  we  could  not 
induce  the  females  to  visit  the  ship.  Tt 
appears  that  these  natives  have  not  bad 
much  communication  with  Europeans, 
as  they  do  not  know  the  use  of  fire- 
arms ;  nor  have  they  any  iron  among 
them.  Their  daggers  are  made  of  a 
sort  of  flint  stone,  and  iheyare  clothed 
in  dressed  leather  apparel,  prettily  or- 
namented with  shells.  The  women 
wear  a  very  finely  dressed  leather  pet- 
ticoat, which  reaches  half  way  down  the 
lej,  and  a  square  garment  of  thp  same 
thrown    loosely   over    ths    shoulders. 
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Their  tongues  and  chins  are  tattooed  ;  40  to  50  fathoms.     We  could  hear  the 

the  former  is  quite  black,  the   latter  in  sea  break  on  the  beach  very  distinctly  ; 

stripes.     Whether  this  is  considered  a  the  order  was  given  to  stand  by  our 

mark   of  beauty   or  not  I  cannot  tell  ;  best    bower    anchor,    when   it   pleased 

but  the  women   here  are  in  general  very  God  to  send  a  fine  breeze  from  the  N. 

handsome  and  well  made.      We  saw  a  W.  and  deliver  us  from   our  dangerous 

cross  on  shore  fixed  there  by  the  Span-  situation.     Next  day,  July    26,   found 

iards   many  years  ago,  when  there  was  our  bowsprit  sprung,  and  determined  to 

a  Spanish  launch  driven  on  shore,   and  run  to    Bodago-bny  and    fish  it;  stood 

the  Indians  massacred  the   whole  crew,  alofig   shore   accoriJingly,   and    on   the 

The  different  tribes  in  this  bay  are   al-  28th  got  off  the  settlement,  fired  a  gun, 

ways   at   war   with    each    other;    they  and  several  bodarket-scauie  oft" bringing 

never  met  on  board,    and   if  the   tribe  with  them  fresh   pork   and    vegetables, 

which  was  on  board  trading,  saw  anoth-  The  natives  also  visited  us  in  thnir  ca- 

er  tribe  approaching,  they  immediately  noes,  which  are  nottiing  more  than  sev- 

went  on  shore  to  protect  their    wives  eral   large   bundles  of  rushes  lashed  to- 

and  property        They  all  seem  to  be  a  gether.            f 

brave,  warlike  people.  Their  canoes  The  Russian  establishment  on  the 
are  by  far  the  safest  I  ever  saw  on  the  coast  of  New^lbion  is  in  latitude  38® 
coast,  being  from  16  to  20  feet  long,  30',  about  four  leagues  to  the  nortfi- 
and  from  6  to  8  feet  broad,  square  at  ward  of  this  fine  bay  and  harbour  call- 
both  ends  and  flat  bottomed.  They  ed  Bodago,  where  they  have  a  large 
have  ridgf's  inside  about  a  foot  apart,  store.*  Here  their  ships  generally  call 
which  look  exactly  like  the  timbers  of  a  and  sometimes  winter,  there  being  no 
boat,  and  serve  to  strengthen  them  shelter  for  ships  off  the  establishment, 
very  much.  The  only  words  of  this  The  reason  for  their  having  it  so  far 
tongue  we  could  pick  up  was,  I  ai  from  the  harbour  is  the  scarcity  of  tim- 
g-Mfl/,  which  is  a  term  of  friendship,  and  ber,  which  is  very  necessary  in  the 
chilese,  which  means  barter.  When  forming  of  a  settlement,  and  where  they 
they  speak  they  put  the  tongue  to  the  now  are,  the  country  is  covered  with 
roof  of  the  mouth,  and  utter  sounds  as  fine  oak,  ash,  and  pine  timber,  fit  for 
if  their  mouth  were  full.  After  having  ship  building.  They  had  on  the  stocks, 
bought  all  the  furs  here,  on  the  24th  of  and  nearly  fit  for  launching,  a  fine  brig 
July  we  weighed  anchor,  and  after  en-  of  150  tons,  built  of  good  oak.  They 
countering  considerable  difficulties,  ow-  get  excellent  hemp  on  the  coast  of  Cal- 
ing  to  the  bad  weather,  succeeded  in  ifornia,  and  make  good  rof)e.  This 
getting  out.  This  was  fortunate,  as,  settlement  consists  of  about  100  houses 
bad  we  gone  on  shore,  (there  not  being  and  huts,  with  a  small  fort  on  the  point, 
the  least  shelter  in  this  part  of  the  bay,)  and  about  500  inhabitants,  Russians 
the  Indians  were  ready  to  receive  and  and  Codiacks.  The  land  is  in  the 
massacre  us,  for  they  are,  without  ex-  highest  state  of  cultivation,  growing  ex- 
ception, the  most  savage  tribes  on  all  cellent  wheat,  potatoes,  hemp,  and  all 
the  coast.  kinds  of  vegetables;  and  the  soil  so 
Having  stood  out  to  sea,  we  deepen-  rich  as  to  produce  (as  already  mention- 
ed our  water  to  45  fathoms,  when  the  ed)  two  crops  in  the  year.  1  have 
wind  died  away,  the  sea  setting  us  fast  seen  radishes  that  weighed  from  one 
on  to  the  shore  ;  we  had  but  one  bow-  pound  to  twenty-eight  pounds,  and 
er  anchor  and  stream  left,  and,  to  crown  much  thicker  than  a  stout  man's  thigh, 
all,  it  came  on  a  thick  fog.  We  spent  and  quite  good  all  through,  v\ilhout  be- 
a  most  anxious  night,    sounding  from  ing  the  least  spongy.       They  have  a 


*  The  Russian  American  Company  have,  within  these  few  weeks,  as  we  learn  by  a  let- 
ter from  Petersburffh,  received  news  from  their  colonies  in  Sitka,  that  there  were  to  the 
north  of  Behrinsj's  Streiphts,  under  67"  north  latitude,  several  Russian  families  -who  had 
been  cast  on  these  parts  by  a  storm  more  than  a  century  ago.  The  company  expects 
shortly  to  receive  particular  accounts  respecting  these  descendants  from  shipwrecked 
Russians.    Ed. 
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large  stock  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs;  colony  also  sends  a  vessel  to  Noifolk- 
and  seem  to  be  in  the  most  flourishing  sound  once  a  year,  with  the  furs  col- 
condition  under  the  direction  ot  gover-  lected,  and  with  wheat  and  hemp, 
nor  Kutzkoff.  Hence  hunters  are  sent  Norfolk-sound  is  the  principal  depot  ; 
down  the  coast  of  Cahforuia  for  the  from  thence  the  furs  are  sent  to  Kam- 
purpo^e  of  taking  the  sea  otter,  which  scatka, 
are  very  plentiful  along  the  coast.    The 


ORIGINAL    ANECDOTES    OF    REMARKABLE    CHARACTERS,  SlC. 
(English  Magazines,  October,  1821.) 


"pOPE  said  on  the  10th  of  May, 
■*■  1744, — "  One  of  the  things  that  I 
have  always  most  wondered  at  is,  that 
there  should  be  any  such  thing  as  hu- 
man vanity.  If  I  had  any,  I  had 
enough  to  mortify  it  a  f^  days  ago  ; 
for  I  lost  my  mind  for  a  whole  day." 
This  was  on  the  previous  Sunday, 
May  6. 

(-)n  15th, — "  I  am  so  certain  of  the 
soul's  being  immortal,  that  I  seem  to 
feel  it  within  me,  as  it  were  by  intui- 
tion." After  having  received  the  last 
Sacrament,  he  said, ''  There  is  nothing 
meritorious  but  virtue  and  friendship  ; 
and  indeed  friendship  itself  is  but  a  part 
of  virtue."  His  death,  on  the  30th  of 
May,  1744,  in  the  evening,  was  so  ea- 
sy, that  it  was  imperceptible  to  stand- 
ers  by. — Spence. 

Garth  and  Swift  have  mentioned 
John  Wesley  with  contempt,  and  Pope 
introduced  him  in  the  Dunciad  in  com- 
pany with  Watts.  Both  names  were 
erased  in  the  subsequent  editions. 
Pope  felt  ashamed  of  having  spoken 
injuriously  of  such  a  man  as  Dr. 
Watts,  who  was  entitled  to  high  respect 
for  his  talents,  and  to  admiration  for  his 
innocent  and  holy  life  ;  and  he  had  be- 
come intimate  with  Samuel  Wesley  the 
younger. — Southey^s  Wesley,  n.p.62 1 . 

John  Wesley  in  the  middle  of  life 
married  Mrs.  Vizelle,  a  widow  who 
had  four  chtldren  ; — she  personally 
vexed  and  ill-treated  him  ;  and  at 
length,  in  his  absence,  seized  on  his 
journals,  and  many  other  jiapcrs,  whicli 
were  never  restored,  and  departed, 
leaving  word  that  she  intended  never 
to  return.  He  simply  states  the  fact  in 
his  journal,  saying,  that  he  knew  not 
what  the  cause  had  been, — and  he 
brjcfly  adds,  "  Non  earn  reliqui^  non 


dismisi,  non  revocaho, — I  did  not  for- 
sake her,  I  did  not  dismiss  her,  I  will 
not  recall  her." 

The  term  Trinity  was  first  adopted 
in  the  3d  Centuiy,  although  the  princi- 
ple of  faith  had  commenced  long  be- 
fore. 

The  practice  of  marrying  by  a  ring 
for  the  female  was  adopted  from  the 
Romans  ; — the  bride  was  modestly 
veiled,  and  after  receiving  the  nuptial 
benediction  v/as  crowned  with  flowers. 

The  inverted  cihonum  or  ctipoln, 
like  that  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  was 
originally  copied  from  the  shell  con- 
taining the  seeds  of  the  colocasia  or 
Egyptian  bean ;  was  used  to  cover 
holy  shrines, — and  since,  to  cover 
churches. 

To  complete  a  Moorish  lady's  dress, 
she  tinges  her  eye-lids  with  alkahol, 
the  powder  of  lead  ore  ;  this  is  done 
by  dipping  a  small  wooden  bodkin  of 
the  thickness  of  a  quill  into  the  pow- 
der, and  then  drawing  it  through  the 
eye-lids  over  the  ball  of  the  eye. — See 
Jeremiah  iv.  30  ;  ''  So  did  Jezebel  (2 
Kings  xi.  30)  ;  she  set  off  her  eyes 
with  the  powder  of  lead  ore." — See 
Ezek.  xxiii.  40.  Dr.  Shaw  saw  one  of 
these  bodkins  as  taken  out  of  the  cata- 
combs at  Sahara  in  Egypt. 

Maundrel  says,  that  Tripoli  is  com- 
posed of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus, 
which  stood  very  near  to  each  other, 
and  are  encircled  by  this  new  city, 
whose  name  implies  three  cities  or 
people. 

The  Egyptians  wrote  on  linen,  as 
appears  by  the  bandages  on  their  mum- 
mies, the  cloth  being  first  painted  over . 
Moses  may  have  written  on  such  a 
cloth,  not  liable  to  crack  when  folded. 
Paovnis  was  not  known  till  after  the 
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building  of  Alexandria. — Parchment 
was  adopted  by  Eiimenes  in  the  sec- 
ond Century  before  Christ.  (Harmer.) 
Nearchus,  who  accompanied  Alexan- 
der, found  the  Indians  writing  on  linen 
or  cotton  cloth,  and  that  their  charac- 
ters were  beautiful. — Arrian,  717. 

Dr.  Campbell  thought  that  the 
Greeks  knew  nothing  of  the  Hebrews 
till  after  the  Macedonian  conquest  nor 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  Hebrew  writings 
till  after  the  translation  of  the  Septua- 
gint. — Essai/  on  Miracles. 

The  stories  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  all 
contradicted  by  Dr.  Clarke  ;  for  its  sa- 
lubrity, fish,  shores,  fertility,  &c.  he 
vouches.  It  has  been  mistaken  for  a 
lake  of  the  same  name  near  BabAlon. 

St.  Jerora  passed  great  part  of  his 
life  at  Bethlehem,  of  whom  Erasmus 
said,  "  Quis  docet  apertius  ?  quis  de- 
lectat  urbanius, — quis  movet  effica- 
tius, — quis  laudat  candidius, — quis  sua- 
det  gravius, — quis  hortatur  ardentius  ?" 

In  the  highest  luxury  of  imperial 
Rome,  the  price  of  admission  to  the 
Theatre  (where  any  was  paid)  was  no 
more  than  one  eighth  of  an  English 
penny  ! 

During  the  time  of  our  common- 
wealth, when  the  Established  Church 
lost  its  authority  and  sanctity,  it  was 
customary  for  the  banns  of  marriage 
to  be  proclaimed  on  three  market  days 
in  Newgate  Market,  and  afterwards 
the  parties  were  married  at  the  Church, 
and  the  Register  states,  that  they  were 
married  at  the  place  of  meeting  called 
the  Church, — See  the  Register  of  St. 
Andreio,  Holborn,  during  those  years. 

Caesar's  celebrated  Letter  to  the 
Senate,  Veni,  vidi,  vici,  was  written 
upon  his  victory  over  Pharnaces,  after 
ter  five  days  battle,  A.U.C.  707. 

Written  under  a  whole-length  por- 
trait of  Beau  Nash  at  Bath,  between 
two  busts  of  Locke  and  Pope  : 

"  This  picture  plac'd  these  busts  between, 

Give  Satire  its  whole  streng^th, 
Wisdom  and  Wit  are  little  seen, 

But  Folly  at  full  length." 

Urbanity  is  an  indigenous  plant  of 
England. 

An  able  translator  will  do  his  best 
to  be  as  just  to  his  original,  as  the  im- 
pression is  to  the  sedil.—Middleton. 


A  very  philosophical  \*Titer  having 
the  misfortune  of  a  wife  of  very  un- 
pleasant temper,  was  one  day  visited 
by  a  scholar  of  one  of  our  Universities, 
when,  in  the  midst  of  a  deep  discussion, 
they  heard  upon  the  staircase  leading 
to  his  study  door  a  violent  quarrel  be- 
tween her  and  one  of  her  servants,  and 
in  an  instant  she  burst  into  the  room, 
but  instantly  retreated  on  finding  that 
her  husband  was  engaged.  The  scholar 
started  from  his  chair,  and  said  to  his 
friend,  "  What  can  be  the  cause  of  all 
this  distress  ?"  "  Oh,  sit  down,"  said 
the  philosopher  very  calmly,  "  I  cannot 
discover  the  origin  of  evil !" 

Rousseau  is  said  to  have  carried  an 
Ode  to  Voltaire  for  perusal,  addressed 
to  posterity ;  ^nd  pressed  Voltaire  for 
his  free  opinion  of  it.  Voltaire  having 
read  it,  said  it  contained  some  good 
lines,  but  regretted  that  those  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  would  never  read  it. 

In  seeking  superior  aid  in  our  trou- 
bles and  anxieties,  we  seldom  apply  to 
the  first  cause,  until  we  find  secondary 
causes  fail  us ;  whicli  marks  our  ex- 
treme ignorance  and  ingratitude. 

Pekin  is  now  the  largest  city  in  the 
world,  and  contains,  according  to  An- 
derson, a  space  of  nine  miles  every 
way. 

W.  Whiston  counted  the  period  of 
the  end  of  the  world  to  be  20  years 
from  his  own  time,  A.  D.  1712;  and 
yet  (as  it  is  said)  asked  30  years  pur- 
chase for  an  estate  which  he  had  to  sell. 

Rev.  D.  Mathias,  Rector  of  St. 
Mary,  Whitechapel,  attended  a  poor 
woman  who  had  been  delivered  of  four 
male  children  at  one  birth  ;  they  all  did 
well,  and  he  baptized  them — Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John  :  and  a  similar 
fact  had  occurred  to  him  before,  when 
he  held  a  curacy  in  Leicestershire. 

In  1785,  the  conflicting  principles 
between  Lord  Fitzgibbon  and  Mr.  Cur- 
ran  broke  forth  into  personal  hostility. 
Fitzgibbon  called  Curran  a  puny  bab- 
bler ;  and  he  retorted,  by  telling  him 
that  his  argimient  was  more  like  the 
paltry  quibble  of  a  lawyer  than  the  rea- 
soning of  a  statesman,  and  his  language 
more  like  that  of  an  Attorney  Particular 
than  Attorney  General ; — and  then  they 
went  out  like  true  Irish  debaters,  and 
finished  the  dispute  by  firing  a  brace  of 
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pistols  at  each  other, — ^but  left  the  field, 
unlike  Irish  combatants,  with  senti- 
ments of  unabated  hostility. — Life  of 
Curran.  Ed.  Rev.  1820. 

Dr.  Franklin's  Morning  Prayer : — 
"  O  powerful  Goodness,  bountiful  Fa- 
ther, merciful  Guide  !  increase  in  me 
that  wisdom  which  discovers  my  truest 
interest,  strengthen  my  resolution  to 
perform  what  that  wisdom  dictates,  ac- 
cept my  kind  offices  to  thy  other  crea- 
tures as  the  only  return  in  my  power 
for  thy  continual  favours  to  me?" 

President  West  being  subject  to  the 
gout,  it  attacked  his  right  hand  while 
he  was  painting  his  great  picture  of 
Death  on  the  pale  Horse  ;  but  this  did 
not  check  his  ardour ;  for  he  proceed- 
ed with  his  left  hand,  and  the  whole 
was  finished  by  himself  without  any 
assistance. 

Some  conversation  having  occurred 
on  the  indelicacies  of  the  attitudes  in 
the  waltz,  a  lady  remarked  that  they 
formed  a  part  of  the  liberties  of  the 
press. 

Professor  Porson  having  been  asked 
his  opinion  of  Southey's  "■  Madoc,"  re- 
plied, "  It  is  a  poem  which  will  be  read 
when  Pope,  and  Sv/ift,  and  Addison, 
and  the  best  poets  of  England,  shall  be 
forgotten, — but  not  before." 

Pope  says, 

''  Unthought-of  follies  cheat  us  in  (he  wise." 

Who  would  have  thought  that  Locke 
loved  romances,  that  Newton  once 
studied  astrology,  and  that  Dr.  S. 
Clarke  prided  himself  in  agility,  and 
leaped  over  his  tables  and  chairs ! 

The  greatest  mass  of  silver  is  said  by 
Albinus,  in  his  Chronicle  of  the  Mines 
of  Misnia,  to  have  been  found  at  Schnee- 
berg  in  1478  ;  it  weighed  by  computa- 
tion about  400  quintals.  Albsnt  de 
Saxe  who  v\'ent  down  into  the  mine, 
dined  upon  an  enormous  block,  observ- 
ing to  the  company  there,  that  ''  the 
Emperor  Frederick  is  a  powerful  ^.lon- 
arch,  but  he  does  not  keep  so  rich  a 
table  as  I  do." 


ELECTRIC  EEL.* 

An  electric  eel  ( Gi/mnotus  Electri' 
ais)  was  lately  brought  to  Paris  from 
America,  and,  in  trying  upon  it  the  ex- 
periments of  M.  Humboldt,  a  very  sin- 
gular occurrence  took  place.  Several 
naturalists  had  already  subjected  them- 
selves to  electric  shocks,  more  or  less 
violent,  by  touching  the  fish,  which  is 
of  the  size  of  a  large  eel,  when  Dr.  Ja- 
nin  de  Saint  Jusk  seized  it  with  both 
his  hands,  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
succession  of  shocks  more  severe  than 
Volta's  pile  would  have  given.  Indeed, 
he  was  exposed  to  real  danger,  in  con- 
sequence of  finding  it  impossible  to 
loose  his  hold  of  the  animal,  notwith- 
standing its  every  motion  agitated  his 
whole  frame  to  an  excessive  degree. 
An  involuntary  contraction  forced  him 
to  grasp  it  with  supernatural  strength, 
and  the  more  he  grasped,  the  more 
dreadful  did  the  electrical  shocks  be- 
come. They  extorted  from  him  the 
most  agonizing  cries,  v/hich  alarmed  all 
present,  including  ]\lessrs.  Alibert, 
Geoffiroy,  St.  Hiliare,  Sorre,  and  Lar- 
rey,  who  were  even  afraid  for  his  life, 
as  it  is  probable,  had  he  continued  long 
in  the  situation,  that  death  must  liave 
ensued.  No  one  knew  how  to  assist 
him.  "  Let  go,  let  go !"  they  cried, 
but  he  had  not  the  power  to  follow  their 
advice.  Happily  it  occurred  to  him 
to  replunge  the  eel  into  its  tub,  and 
scarcely  were  his  hands  wetted,  when 
the  contact  of  the  water  (acting  as  a 
conductor)  enabled  him  to  let  his  ene- 
my slip. 

Captain  Steadman  in  his  "  Narra- 
tive of  a  Five  Years'  Expedition  against 
the  revolted  Negroes  of  Surinam,"  re- 
lates, that  on  waking  about  four  o'clock 
one  morning  in  his  hammock,  he  was 
extremely  alarmed  at  finding  liiniself 
weltering  in  congealed  blood,  and  with- 
out feeling  any  pain  whatever.  "  The 
mystery   was,"   continues   Captain  S. 


*  Our  readers  may  remeniber  that,  acrording  to  Mr.  Todd's  experiments,  (in  1817)  the 
intensity  of  the  shocks  given  by  the  torpedo  bore  no  relation  to  the  size  of  the  fish,  but  an 
evident  relation  to  its  lirelincss  and  to  the  degree  of  irritation  caused  by  preserring,  prirk- 
i)ig,  or  squeezing  the  animal.  This  Dr.  Janin  has  sensibly  demonstrated.  The  eel  dis- 
chare^es  the  electric  fluid  in  self  defence  ;  and  it  is  probable  the  Paris  specimen  will  not 
long  survive  the  copious  emission. — Ed. 
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"  that  I  had  been  bitten  by  the  Vam- 
pijre  or  Spectre  of  Guiana,  which  is 
also  called  the  Flying  Dog  of  New 
Spain,  and  by  the  Spaniards,  Perrovo- 
lador.  This  is  no  other  than  a  bat  of 
monstrous  size,  that  sucks  the  blood 
from  men  and  cattle  while  they  are  fast 
asleep,  even  sometimes  till  they  die  ; 
and  as  the  manner  in  which  they  pro- 
ceed is  truly  wonderful,  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  give  a  distinct  account  of  it. 
Knowing,  by  instinct,  that  the  person 
they  intend  to  attack  is  in  a  sound 
slumber,  thej'  generally  alight  near  the 
feet,  where,  while  the  creature  contin- 
ues fanning  with  his  enormous  wings, 
which  keeps  one  cool,  he  bites  a  piece 
out  of  the  tip  of  the  great  toe,  so  very 
small  indeed,  that  the  head  of  a  pin 
could  scarcely  be  received  into  the 
wound,  which  is  consequently  not  pain- 
ful ;  yet  through  t'uis  orifice  he  contin- 
ues to  suck  the  blood,  until  he  is  oblig- 
ed to  disgorge.  He  then  begins  again, 
and  thus  continues  sucking  and  dis- 
gorging until  he  is  scarcely  able  to  fly  ; 
and  the  sufferer  has  often  been  known 
to  sleep  from  time  to  eternity.  Cattle 
they  generally  bite  in  the  ear,  but  al- 
waj's  in  places  where  the  blood  flows 
spontaneously.  Having  applied  to- 
bacco ashes  as  the  best  remedy,  and 
washed  the  gore  from  myself  and  ham- 
mock, I  observed  several  small  heaps 
of  congealed  blood  all  round  the  place 
where  I  had  lain  upon  the  ground  ;  on 
examining  which,  the  surgeon  judged 
that  I  had  lost  at  least  twelve  or  four- 
teen ounces  during  the  night." 

ACCOMPLISHED   SHOPLIFTER. 

A  young  gentleman  lately  residing;  in 
Edinburgh,  was  the  master  of  a  handsome 
spaniel  bitch,  which  lie  had  bought  from  a 
dealer  in  dogs.  The  animal  had  been  ed- 
ucated to  steal  for  the  benefit  of  its  protec- 
tor ;  but  it  ^  as  some  time  ere  his  new  mas- 
ter becainc  aware  of  this  irregularity  of 
morals,  and  he  was  not  a  little  astonished 
and  teazed  by  its  constantly  bringing  home 
articles  of  which  it  had  feloniously  obtain- 
ed possession.  Perceiving,  at  length,  that 
the  animal  proceeded  systematically,  in 
this  sort  of  behaviour,  he  used  to  amuse 
his  friends,  by  causing  the  spaniel  to  give 
proofs  of  her  sagacity  in  the  Spartan  art  of 
privately  stealing,  putting  the  sho])kecpers 
■where  he  meant  she  should  exercise  her 
faculty  on  their  guard  as  to  the  issue. 

The  process  was  curious,  and  excites 
some  surprise  at  the  pains  which  must  have 


been  bestowed  to  qualify  the  animal  for 
these  practices.  As  soon  as  the  master  en- 
tered the  siiop,  the  dog  seemed  to  avoid  all 
appearance  of  recognizing  or  acknowledg- 
ing any  connection  with  him,  but  lounged 
about  in  an  indolent,  disengaged,  and  inde- 
pendent sort  of  manner.  In  the  course  of 
looking  over  some  wares,  his  master  indi- 
cated by  a  touch  on  the  parcel  and  a  look 
towards  the  spaniel,  that  which  he  desired 
she  should  appropriate,  and  then  left  the 
s'liop.  The  dog,  whose  watchful  eye  caught 
the  hint  in  an  instant,  instead  of  following 
his  master  out  of  the  shop,  continued  to  sit 
at  the  door,  or  lie  by  the  fire,  watching  the 
counter,  until  she  observed  the  attention  of 
the  people  of  the  shop  withdrawn  from  the 
prize  which  she  wished  to  secure.  When- 
ever she  saw  an  opportunity  of  doing  so, 
as  she  imagined  unobserved,  she  never 
failed  to  jump  upon  the  counter  with  her 
fore  feet,  possess  herself  of  the  gloves,  or 
whatever  else  had  been  pointed  out  to  her, 
and  escape  from  the  shop  to  join  her  mas- 
ter. 

SUPERNATURAL    WARNING. 

The  age  of  superstition  is  past,  and 
there  are  iew,  e.xcept  in  the  lower  rank 
of  society,  who  will  now  give  credh  to 
improbable  tales,  however  well  they 
may  be  persuaded  of  the  respectability 
of  their  source,  unless  they  have  the 
means  of  being  accjuainted  with  their 
truth  and  authenticity.  Superstition, 
however  has  still  her  votaries  ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  enlightened  and  civilized 
state  of  society,  at  the  present  time, 
there  are  k\v  who  will  not  feel  some 
interest  at  the  recital  of  a  story,  in 
which  any  thing  connected  with  super- 
natural agency  is  introduced,  and  more 
particularly  so  when  that  story  is  in  the 
most  remote  manner  founded  on  fact. 
The  tale  I  am  about  to  narrate  devi- 
ates but  very  slightly  from  one  which 
has  been  well  authenticated,  and  at  the 
time  when  it  was  fresh  upon  our  mem- 
ory, was  almost  universally  believed. 

A  young  gentleman  by  the  name  of 

C ,  was,  some  years  ago  residing 

with  a  clergyman  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  completing  his 
education.  He  was  heir  to  a  large  for- 
tune, particularly  amiable,  of  a  lively 
disposition,  gay  in  his  manners,  and 
entirely  free  from  any  taint  of  super- 
stitious belief.  He  was  strong  and 
healthy,  and  very  unlikely,  in  any 
manner  to  give  credit  to  the  workings 
of  his  imagination,  or  to  believe  in 
dreams.  I  mention  this  because  there 
are  some  people  whose  weak  state  of 
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health,  or  whose  melancholy  disposi- 
tion might  make  them  more  liable  to  be 
exposed  to  the  impression  produced  by 
any  sudden  alarm,  or  any  unusual  agi- 
tation. One  morning,  however,  at 
breakfast,  his  haggard  and  pale  looks, 
and  thoughtful  manner,  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  friends,  who  were  ac- 
customed to  see  him  animated  and 
healthy ;  and  upon  their  pressing  him 
to  account  for  this  sudden  alteration, 
he  confessed  that  he  had,  during  the 
night,  had  a  dream,  wliich  had  made 
so  strong  an  impression  upon  him,  tliat 
he  could  not  drive  it  from  his  thoughts. 
He  said  that  he  had  seen  a  young  v/o- 
man  enter  his  room  softly,  v/ith  a  light 
in  one  hand,  and  a  knife  in  the  other ; 
that  she  niade  several  attempts  to  stab 
him,  but  upon  his  resistance  she  had 
disappeared.  He  then  described  her 
person  and  dress,  both  of  which,  he 
said,  were  so  deeply  impressed  upon 
his  memor}'^,  that  they  never  could  be 
effaced. 

His  friends  treated  the  matter  light- 
ly, and  endeavoured  to  ridicule  him  for 
giving  so  much  credit  to  a  dream  ;  and 

Mr.  C himself,  as  if  ashamed  of 

his  weakness,  tried  to  banish  it  from 
his  thoughts.  Several  months  passed 
away,  and  he  resumed  his  usual  gaiety 
of  manner  ;  every  thing  appeared  Ibr- 
gotten  ;  and  when  his  dream  intruded 
itself  upon  his  recollection,  he  laughed 
at  himself  for  having  ever  thought  of 
such  a  trifle. 

Years  had  elapsed,  and  Mr.  G 

having  cosne  into  the  possession  of  a 
large  property,  proposed  to  an  inti- 
mate friend  to  visit  the  Continent. 
They  left  England  together  ;  and  after 
having  travelled  through  most  of  the 
countries  in   Europe,  were    returning 

home  in  the  autumn  of .     A  long 

and  tedious  day's  journey  brought 
them  very  late  one  evening  to  a  retired 
village  on  the  borders  of  Hungary  ; 
there  was  but  one  inn  in  the  place, 
and  that,  from  its  appearance  did  not 
promise  them  very  comfortable  ac- 
commodation. However,  they  had  no 
choice  ;  it  was  too  late  to  proceed,  and 
they  alighted.  There  was  nothing  re- 
markable in  their  reception ;  they  were 
proceeding  to  the  apartment  which 
was  allotted  to  them,  when  Mr.  C 


suddenly  stopped  short,  and  uttered  a 
scream  of  horror  ;  his  friend  ran  to  his 
assistance,  surprised  at  an  emotion  for 
which  he  could  not  account,  but  xMr. 
C ,  having  closed  the  door,  imme- 
diately related  the  circumstances  of  the 
dream  which  had  made  so  much  im- 
pression upon  him  some  years  before, 
adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  fe- 
male servant  who  iiad  lighted  them  up 
stairs,  was  the  same  person,  both  in 
face,  appearance,  and  dress,  who  had 
appeared  to  him  in  his  vision.  The 
sudden  and  unexpected  recollection  of 
a  circumstance  which  had  been  so  long 
forgotten,  could  not  fail  to  agitate  Mr. 

C exceedingly  ;    but  as  there  v/as 

iiotliitig  suspicious  in  the  manners  of 
the  hihabitants  of  the  inn,  the  friends 
retired  to  rest,  having  first  taken  care 
to  fasten  the  door,  and  place  theu'  pis- 
tols near  them. 

Overcome  by  the  fatigue  of  travel- 
ling, they  were  soon  both  asleep  ;  but 

Mr.  C awaking  suddenly,  beheld, 

to  his  extreme  horror,  the  same  wo- 
man standing  over  him,  with  a  light  in 
one  hand,  and  a  knife  in  the  other, 
having  the  blade  directed  towards  his 
breast,  apparently  about  to  strike.  In 
his  agony  of  horror,  he  uttered  a 
scream,  v/hich  awoke  his  friend,  who 
springing  from  his  bed,  was  just  in 
time  to  catch  her  arm.     *     *     *     * 

FORxMATION   OF   MISTS  IN   PARTICULAK, 

SITUATIONS. 

By  sir  Humphrey  Davy,  bart. 

All  persons  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  tlie  observation  of  Natiirc,  must  have 
frequently  witnessed  the  formation  of  mists 
over  the  beds  of  rivers  and  lakes  in  calm 
and  clear  weather  after  sun-set  ;  and  who- 
ever has  considered  these  phenomena  in 
relation  to  the  radiation  and  commanicatioii 
of  heat  and  nature  of  vaj)our,  since  the 
publication  of  the  researches  of  iVI.  M.  Rum- 
ford,  Leslie,  Dalton,  and  Wells,  can  hardly 
have  failed  to  discover  the  true  cause  of 
them.  As,  hov.ever,  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  work  has  3^61  been  published  in  whicli 
this  cause  is  fully  discussed,  and  it  involves 
rather  complicated  principles,  I  shall  make 
no  apolog-y  for  offering-  a  few  remarks  oa 
the  subject  to  the  Royal  Society. 

As  soon  as  the  Sun  has  disappeared  from 
any  ]>art  of  the  globe,  the  surface  begins 
to  lose  heat  by  radiation,  and  in  g-reater 
proportion  as  the  sky  is  clearer  ;  but  the 
land  and  water  are  cooled  by  this  opera- 
tion in  a  very  different  manner  ;  the  impres- 
sion of  cooling-  on  the  land  is  limited  to  the 
surface  and  very  slowly  transmitted  to    th? 
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interior  ;  whereas,  in  water  above  40  deg. 
Fahrenheit,  as  soon  as  the  upper  stratum  is 
cooled,  whether  by  radiation  or  evapora- 
tion, it  sinks  in  the  mass  of  fluid,  and  its 
place  is  supplied  by  warmer  waters  from 
.below;  and  till  the  temperature  of  the 
whole  mass  is  reduced  nearly  to  40  deg.  F. 
the  surface  cannot  be  the  coolest  part.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  wherever  water  ex- 
ists in  considerable  masses,  and  has  a  tem- 
perature nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  land, 
or  only  a  few  degrees  below  it,  and  above 
45  deg-.  F.  at  sun-set,  its  surface  during  the 
night,  in  calm  and  clear  weather,  will  be 
warmer  than  that  of  the  contiguous  laud  ; 
and  the  air  above  the  land  will  necessarily 
be  cooler  than  that  above  the  water  ;  and 
when  they  both  contain  their  due  propor- 
tion of  aqueous  vapour,  and  the  situation 
of  the  ground  is  such  as  to  permit  the  cold 
air  from  the  land  to  mix  with  the  wanner 
air  above  the  water,  mist  or  fog  will  be  the 
result ;  which  will  be  so  much  greater  in 
quantity,  as  the  land  surrounding  or  in- 
closing the  water  is  higher,  the  water  deep- 
er, and  the  temperature  of  the  water,  which 
will  coincide  with  the  quantity  or  strength 
of  vapour  in  the  air  above  it,  greater. 

REMARKABLE    EFFECTS    OF    LIGHTNINT.. 

Mr.  Teencalye,  vicar-general  of  Digne, 
has  sent  the  following  narrative  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  at  Paris.  He  remarks 
that  the  lightning  struck  the  church,  while 
the  bells  v.  ere  ringing. 

The  village  of  Chateauneuf  is  situated  in 
the  commune  of  Digne,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Alps,  south-east  of  the  little 
town  of  Moustiers,  which  is  known  for  a 
very  excellent  manufactoiy  of  earthenware. 
The  village  stands  on  the  extreme  point  of 
one  of  the  first  Alps,  which  rise  amphithe- 
atrically  above  Moustiers.  It  contains  be- 
side the  church  and  parsonage,  fourteen 
houses,  on  an  eminence  which  is  cut  off  by 
the  angles  of  two  other  mountains,  one  to 
the  east,  and  the  other  to  the  west.  The 
interval  which  divides  the  village  from  the 
mountain  to  the  east,  is  so  narrow  and  deep, 
that  the  sight  of  it  inspires  teiTor  :  Ui5 
scattered  huts,  chiefly  on  the  east  side  of 
the  mountain,  contains  a  population  of  500 
souls.  Sunday,  July  11,  1819,  M.  Salome, 
clergyman  of  Alcustiers  and  episcopal  com- 
missioner, came  to  Chateauneuf  to  induct  a 
new  rector.  About  half  an  hour  past  ten, 
the  procession  went  from  the  parsonage  to 
the  church.  The  weather  was  fine,  only 
there  were  some  heavy  clouds  in  the  siiy. 
The  new  rector  had  begun  the  celebration 
of  mass.  A  young  man,  eighteen  years  of 
age,  was  singing  the  epistle,  when  three 
claps  of  thunder  were  heard,  instantane- 
ously succeeding  each  other.  The  mass- 
book  was  torn  out  of  his  hands,  aind  rent 
to  pieces  ;  he  felt  the  flame  on  his  body, 
which  soon  caught  him  by  the  neck.  At 
first,  he  cried  aloud  ;  but,  he  now  closed 
his  mouth  by  an  involuntary  motion,  was 
thrown  down,  and  rolled  towards  the  peo- 
ple assembled  in  the  church,  who  also  sunk 


upon  the  ground,  and  were  cast  out  of  the 
door  of  the  church — (Toutes  les  personnes 
rassemblees  dans  I'eglise  avoient  ete  ter- 
rassees  et  jctees  ainsi  hors  la  porte.)  As 
soon  as  he  came  to  himself,  he  returned 
into  the  church,  where  he  found  the  clergy- 
man of  Moustiers  quite  senseless.  He  im- 
mediately called  to  his  assistance  some  per- 
sons who  were  only  slightly  wounded  : 
they  lifted  up  the  clergyman,  extinguished 
his  upper  garments,  which  were  burning, 
and  by  means  of  vinegar,  restored  him  to 
his  senses  in  two  hours.  He  vomited  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  blood.  He  affirmed, 
that  he  had  not  heard  the  thunder,  and 
indeed  knew  nothing  of  what  had  passed. 
He  was  carried  to  the  parsonage  house. 
The  electric  fluid  had  struck  the  upper  part 
of  the  gold  trimming  of  his  stole,  whence  it 
descended,  tore  ofl'  one  oi'  his  shoes,  which  it 
threw  to  the  other  end'of  the  church,  and 
broke  the  metal  buckle.  The  chair  on 
which  he  sat  was  also  broken  to  pieces. 

On  the  second  day  after  the  event,  the 
clergyman  was  conveyed  to  his  own  house 
at  Moustiers,  where  it  was  two  months  be- 
fore his  wounds  were  perfectly  healed.  He 
had  a  wound,  some  fingers  broad,  on  the 
right  shoulder,  another  extended  from  the 
middle  of  the  back  part  of  the  right  upper 
arm  to  the  middle  of  the  exterior  side  of  the 
lower  arm  ;  and  a  third  deep  wound  went 
from  the  middle  of  the  back  part  of  the  left 
upper  arm,  to  the  middle  of  the  back  part 
of  the  lower  arm,  on  the  same  side  ;  a 
fourth,  less  consideraljle  and  shallower,  was 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
left  shoulder  ;  and  a  fifth  on  the  upper  lip, 
near  the  nose.  He  was  tormented  for  near- 
ly two  months,  by  a  total  deprivation  of 
sleep  ;  he  felt  his  arms  lamed,  and  since 
that  time  always  sufiiers  by  the  changes  of 
the  weather. 

A  little  child  was  torn  from  its  mother's 
arms,  and  thrown  to  the  distance  of  six 
paces :  it  recovered  in  the  open  air.  The 
legs  of  every  individual  felt  lamed :  the 
terrified  woman  presented  a  dismal  specta- 
cle. The  church  was  filled  with  a  thick 
black  smoke,  so  that  objects  could  only  be 
distinguished  by  the  glare  of  the  flames, 
proceeding  from  the  clothes  which  the  light- 
ning had  set  on  fire. 

Eight  persons  were  killed  upon  the  spot. 
A  j'oung  woman,  of  nineteen  years  of  age, 
was  carried  home  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
and  died  the  following  morning,  in  dread- 
ful agonies,  as  her  loud  lamentations  evinc- 
ed. The  number  of  the  killed  was  there- 
fore nine,  and  that  of  the  wounded,  82. 

The  priest  who  read  mass  was  not  touch- 
ed by  ti:e  lightning,  probably  because  he 
wore  a  silk  dress 

All  the  dogs  that  were  in  the  church  were 
found  dead,  in  the  positions  in  which  they 
were  at  the  moment.  A  woman  who  was 
in  a  hut,  on  the  Barbin  mountain,  to  the  west, 
saw  three  masses  of  fire  descend  in  rapid  . 
succession,  which  seemed  as  if  they  would 
destroy  the  whole  village.  It  is  probable  the 
lightoing  first  Struck  the  cross  on  the  steeple. 
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(From  the  London  Time's  Telescope) 


How  faint  the  light !  how  thick  the  air  '. 
Lo,  armed  with  whirlwind,  hail,  and  frost, 

Fierce  Winter  desolates  the  year. — 

Deserts  of  snow  fatigue  the  eye, 

Black  storms  involve  the  low'ring  sky, 
And  gloomy  damps  oppress  the  soul. 

Akenside. 

yjELIGHTFUL  as  is  the  aspect  of 
-^^  nature,  under  the  warmth,  and 
splendour,  and  genial  influence  of  a 
summer  sun,  most  persons  look  for- 
ward with  pleasure  to  those  seasons, 
when  the  falling  leaf  or  drifting  snow 
draws  closer  the  family  circle,  and  ush- 
ers in  that  social  and  intellectual  inter- 
course which  constitutes  the  dearest 
charm,  and,  next  to  religion,  the  high- 
est privilege  of  human  existence.  When 
all  without  is  wrapped  in  darkness,  and 
the  freezing  blast  howls  eager  for  en- 
trance round  your  dwelling,  with  what 
enjoyment  do  its  inmates  crowd  to  the 
cheerful  hearth,  and,  as  the  flame  grows 
brighter  on  their  cheeks,  listen,  with  a 
sensation  of  self-gratulating  security,  to 
the  storm  that  shakes  their  solid  roof. 
It  is  here  that  the  power  of  contrast  is 
experienced  in  all  its  force ;  not  only 
in  reference  to  the  exposure,  fatigues, 
and  hazards,  which  may  have  been  ac- 
tually incurred  ere  the  daylight  closed  ; 
but  imagination  is  at  work  to  paint  the 
lot  of  those  less  fortunate  than  ourselves, 
and  who,  still  exposed  to  all  the  horrors 
of  the  storm,  feel  the  bitterness  of  their 
destiny  augmented  by  intrusive  recol- 
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lections  of  domestic  ease  and  fire-side 
enjoyments. 

The  pleasures  and  gratifications 
which  flow  from  the  Fire-side,  may  be 
considered  as  almost  peculiar  to  these 
islands.  In  warmer  climates  the  aid 
of  fire  is  demanded  for  little  else  than 
culinary  purposes  ;  whilst  in  the  north- 
ern regions  of  continental  Europe,  the 
gloomy  and  unsocial  stove  forms,  in 
general,  the  only  medium  through 
which  the  rigours  of  winter  are  miti- 
gated. To  the  enlivening  blaze,  and 
the  clean  swept  hearth,  and  to  all  the 
numerous  comforts,  which,  in  this  coun- 
try, so  usually  wait  upon  their  junction, 
they  are  perfect  strangers. 

Winter,  thou  daughter  of  the  storm, 
I  love  thee  when  the  day  is  o'er. 
Spite  of  the  tempest's  outward  roar; 
Queen  of  the  trauquil  joys  that  weave 
The  charm  around  the  sudden  eve; 
The  thiek'ning  footsteps  thro'  the  gloom. 
Telling  of  those  we  love  come  home; 
The  candles  lit,  the  cheerful  hoard. 
The  dear  domestic  group  restored  ; 
The  fire  that  shows  the  looks  of  glee, 
The  infants  standing  at  our  knee  ; 
The  busy  news,  the  sportive  tongue. 
The  laugh  that  makes  us  still  feel  young  ; 
The  health  to  those  we  love,  that  now 
Are  far  as  ocean  winds  can  blow  ; 
The  health  to  those  that  with  us  grew. 
And  still  stay  with  us  tried  and  true  ; 
The  wife  that  makes  life  glide  away, 
One  long  and  lovely  marriage  day. 
Then  music  comes  till— round  us  creep 
The  infant  lisl'ners  half  asleep; 
And  bus)  tongues  are  loud  no  more, 
And,  Winter,  thy  sweet  eve  is  o'er. 
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Of  the  uses  qfsnoic,  we  have  spoken 
at  large  in  our  former  vohimes ;  of  its 
beautiful  appearance,  and  of  its  attend- 
ants, frost  and  ice,  we  will  now  add 
the  description  in  the  language  of  an 
elegant  writer.  '  The  very  frost  it- 
self is  a  world  of  pleasure  and  fairy 
beauty.  The  snow  dances  down  to 
earth,  filling  all  the  air}'  vacancy'  with  a 
giddy  whiteness ;  and,  minutely  inspect- 
ed, every  particle  is  a  crystal  star.  The 
ice  (hereafter  destined  to  temper  dulcet 
creams  for  us  in  the  heat  of  summer) 
affords  a  new  and  rare  pastime  for  the 
skaiter,  almost  next  to  flying ;  or  sud- 
denly succeeding  to  rain,  strikes  the 
trees  and  the  grasses  into  silver.  13ut 
what  can  be  more  delicately  beautiful 
than  the  spectacle  which  sometimes 
salutes  the  eye  at  the  breakfast-room 
window,  occasioned  by  the  hoar  frost 
or  frozen  dew  ?  If  a  jeweller  had  come 
to  dress  every  plant  over  night  to  sur- 
prise an  Eastern  sultan,  he  could  not 
produce  any  thing  like  the  pearl}'  drops, 
or  the  silvery  plumage.  An  ordinary 
bed  of  greens  will  sometimes  look  like 
Crisp  and  corrugated  emerald,  powder- 
ed with  diamonds.' 

Of  all  our  animals  called  vermin, 
none  seem  more  admirably  fitted  for 
their  predatory  life  than  the  martin  cat 
[pmstela  7nartis ;)  it  is  sufficient^ 
strong  in  body,  remarkably  quick  and 
active  in  all  its  motions,  v.'ith  an  eye  so 
clear  and  perspective,  and  so  moveable 
in  its  orbit,  that  nothing  can  stir  with- 
out detection  ;  and  is  apparently  en- 
dowed \f  ith  a  sense  of  smelling  as  acute 
as  its  other  faculties.  Its  feet  are  beau- 
tifully formed,  not  treading  upright  on 
the  ball,  like  the  domestic  cat,  or  fox, 
but  sloping  to  the  ground,  having  the 
balls  deeply  imbedded  in  the  softest 
and  most  elastic  hair,  that  the  tread  of 
the  animal,  even  upon  decayed  leaves, 
is  hardly  audible ;  and  it  steals  upon 
its  prey  without  any  noise  betraying  its 
approach.  The  fur  is  remarkably  fine, 
apparently  filled  with  a  medullary  mat- 
ter ;  the  skin  unusually  thin  and  flexile, 
impeding  none  of  its  agile  movements, 
and  all  combining  to  render  the  martin 
a  most  destructive  creature.  In  winter 
it  lives  in  hollow  trees,  warmly  imbed- 
ded in  dry  foliage :  in  the  more  genial 
seasons  he  often  sleeps  by  day  in  the 


old  nest  of  a  kite  or  a  buzzard,  where  his 
dormitory  is  occasionally  betrayed  by 
the  chattering  of  magpies  and  crows. 
Their  numbers  are  but  small,  our  woods 
in  England  being  too  easily  penetrated 
to  aflford  the  martin  any  thing  like  per- 
manent shelter ;  and  the  race  is  only 
continued,  with  probably  an  annual 
diminution.  We  have  heard  that  the 
sum  of  three  shillings  has  been  offered 
for  his  pads  only !  probably  to  be  used 
by  the  gilders. 

The  utility  of  v/orms  in  manuring  the 
soil  is  so  obvious,  that  perhaps  we  might 
venture  to  say  that  land  frequented  by 
them  in  any  number  could  hardly  be 
barren  ;  they  not  only  draw  into  their 
holes  from  the  surface  decayed  vege- 
table matter,  which  thus  rots  and  nour- 
ishes the  roots  of  plants,  but  the  sub- 
stance which  they  eat  is  returned  from 
their  bodies  (forming  what  is  called 
'  worm  casts')  in  a  state  peculiarly  fit- 
ted for  vegetable  aliment;  this  being 
pulverized  by  frosts,  and  washed  by 
rains,  is  readily  received  into  circula- 
tion ;  and  as  worms  cast  almost  every 
night  in  the  year,  except  during  hard 
frosts,  they  produce  a  never  failing  sup- 
ply of  this  manure.  Worms  ai'e  fur- 
nished with  small  inverted  spines  upon 
the  under  surface  of  their  bodies,  ena- 
bling them  to  draw  various  light  sub- 
stances into  their  holes.  It  is  admira- 
ble to  observe  the  economy  of  Nature 
in  keeping  creation  in  due  limits,  and 
the  provision  she  makes  for  the  removal 
of  encumbrances;  trees,  which  from 
their  magnitude  appear  indestiuctiblo 
by  less  than  human  violence,  we  yet 
find  are  by  the  agency  of  a  seemingly 
feeble  race  speedily  consumed  :  the  sev- 
eral species  of  lucanus,  cerambyx,  ves- 
pa,  ptinus,  &c.  clear  away  these  forest 
wrecks,  reducing  them  to  dust,  which 
sei-ves  as  oil  for  the  production  and 
support  of  other  vegetation.  If  we  hft 
up  the  bark  of  an  old  tree,  what  a  colo- 
ny of  labourers  we  disturb  ! 

In  no  part  of  the  habitable  globe,  is 
the  New  Year  ushered  in  with  more 
mirth  and  hilarity  than  in  Scotland  ;  de- 
void of  the  mummery  and  intrigue  of  a 
carnival,  broad  mirth  and  unrestrained 
freedom  reign  triumphant  upon  this  oc- 
casion. It  is  not  under  a  mask  that 
the  sports  of  the  season  are  enjoyed. 
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The  honest,  imdisguised  countenance 
appears  clad  in  smiles;  the  hand  of 
friendship  is  everywhere  as  open  and 
as  light  as  the  heart;  grave  features 
relax  ;  stiff  and  starched  manners  un- 
bend ;  and  the  haughty  master  and  ob- 
sequious servant  lose  their  constrained 
representations. 

Let  mirth  abound ;  let  social  cbeer 
Invest  the  dawning  o'  tlie  year ; 
Let  blithesome  innocence  appear, 

To  crown  our  joy  ; 
Nor  Envy,  with  sarcastic  sneer, 

Our  bliss  destroy. 

The  commencement  of  the  year,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  is  a  season  most  fre- 
quently devoted  to  mirth  and  amuse- 
ment ;  but  should  it  not  be  a  season  of 
reflection  also?  Such  it  must  he  to 
those  who  are  intent  on  husbanding  and 
improving  their  time. 

Come,  melancholy  Moralizer.  come ! 
Gather  with  me  the  dark  and  wintry  wreath  ; 

With  me  enpjarland  now 

The  Sepulchre  of  Time  ! 
Come,  Moralizer,  to  the  funeral  songf ! 
I  pour  the  dirge  of  the  Departed  Days; 

For  well  the  funeral  song 

Befits  this  solemn  hour. 
But  hark !  even  now  the  meriy  bells  ring  round 
With  clamorous  joy  to  welcome  in  this  day, 

This  consecrated  day. 

To  mirth  and  indolence. 
Mortal !  whilst  Fortune  with  benignant  hand 
Fills  to  the  brim  thy  cup  of  happiness, 

Whilst  her  unclouded  sun 

Illumes  tliy  summer  day, 


Canst  thou  rejoice— rejoice  that  Time  flics  fast? 
Tliat  Night  shall  shadow  soon  thy  summer  sun  ? 

1  hat  swift  the  stream  of  Years 

Rolls  to  Eternity  ? 
If  thou  h&ilwealthlo  gratify  each  wish. 
If  power  be  thine,  remember  what  thou  art — 

Remember  thou  art  Man, 

And  Death  thine  heritage ! 

Hast  thou  known  Love  :  does  beauty's  better  sun 
Cheer  thy  fond  heart  with  no  capricious  smile. 

Her  eye  all  eloquence, 

Her  voice  all  harmony  ? 
Oh,  state  of  happiness !  hark  how  the  gale 
Moans  deep  and  hollow  o'er  the  leafless  grove : 

Winter  is  dark  and  cold— 

Where  now  the  charms  of  Spring! 
Sayst  thou  that  Fancy  paints  the  future  scene 
In  hues  too  sombrous  ?  that  the  dark-stoled  maid 

With  stern  and  frowning  front 

Appals  the  shuddering  soul  ? 
And  wouldst  thou  bid  me  court  her  fairy  form, 
When,  as  she  sports  her  in  some  happier  mood, 

Her  many-coloured  robes 

Dance  varjing  to  the  sun  ? 
Ah  !  vainly  does  the  Pilgrim,  whose  long  road 
Leads  o'er  the  barren  mountain's  storm-vexed  height 

With  anxious  gaze  survey 

The  fruitful  far-oflfvaie. 
Oh  !  there  are  those  who  love  the  pensive  song. 
To  whom  all  sounds  of  Mirth  are  dissonant ! 

There  are,  who  at  this  hour 

■Will  love  to  contemplate  ! 
For  hopeless  sorrow  hails  the  lapse  of  Time, 
Rejoicing  when  the  fading  orb  of  day 

Is  sunk  again  in  night. 

That  one  day  more.is  gone ! 
And  he  who  bears  Afflictio:i's  heavy  load 
With  patient  piety,  well  pleased  he  knows 

The  World  a  pilgrimage. 

The  Grave  the  inn  of  rest  I  outheij'. 


New  Monthly  Magazine,  Nov. 


niGHLAND       ANECDOTES. 


The  Raid  of  Cillechrist. 


"O  ORDERING  clans,  like  neighbour- 
-^^  ing  nations,  were  never  upon  terms 
of  hereditary  concord ;  vicinity  produ- 
ced rivalry,  and  rivalry  produced  war  : 
for  this  reason,  the  Mac  Donells  and 
the  Mac  Kenzies  were  never  long  with- 
out some  act  of  hostility  or  feud  ;  firing 
houses,  driving  herds,  raising  rents,  and 
slaughtering  each  other's  clansmen, 
were  feats  of  recreation  which  each 
was  equally  willing  to  exercise  upon 
his  neighbour ;  and  if  cither  was  more 
deficient  than  the  other,  it  was  more 
from  want  of  opportunity,  than  lack  of 


good-will.  Among  all  the  exploits 
which  were  thus  occasioned  between 
the  two  clans,  none  was  more  celebrat- 
ed, nor  more  fearful,  than  the  burning 
of  the  Cillechrist  (Christ's  Cliurch);  it 
gave  occasion  and  name  to  the  pibroch 
of  the  Glengarrie  family,  and  was  pro- 
voked and  performed  in  the  following 
manner.  In  the  course  of  a  long  suc- 
cession of  fierce  and  sanguinary  con- 
flicts, the  Mac  Lelans,  a  race  who  were 
followers  of  the  Mac  Kenzies,  took  oc- 
casion to  intercept,  and  assassinate,  the 
eldest  son  of  Donald  Mac  Angus  of 
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Gleng^arrie.  Donald  died  shortly  after, 
and  his  second  son,  who  succeeded  to 
the  chieftaincy  of  the  clan,  was  too 
young  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  any 
enterprise  to  revenge  the  death  of  his 
brother  :  his  cousin,  however,  Angus 
Mac  Raonuill  of  Lundi,  acted  as  liis 
captain,  and,  gathering  the  Mac  Don- 
ells,  in  two  separate  raids  swept  ofl'  the 
rents  from  the  greater  part  of  Lord  Sea- 
forth's  country.  Still,  this  revenge 
seemed  to  him  too  poor  an  expiation 
for  the  blood  of  his  chief:  the  warm 
life  of  the  best  of  his  foeraen  was  the 
only  sacrifice  which  he  thought  he 
could  offer  as  an  acceptable  oblation  to 
appease  the  manes  of  the  murdered; 
and  he,  therefore,  projected  a  third  ex- 
pedhion,  resolving  in  this  to  fill  the 
measure  of  vengeance  to  the  brim.  In 
the  proscciition  of  his  design  he  awaited 
a  favourable  opportunity,  and,  gather- 
ing a  siiuiil  hand  of  men,  penetrated  in- 
to the  country  of  the  Mac  Kenzies  early 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  surrounded 
the  Cillechrist,  while  a  numerous  con- 
gregation were  assembled  within  its 
walls.  Inexorable  in  his  purpose,  An- 
gus commanded  his  men  to  set  fire  to 
the  building,  and  slaughter  all  who  en- 
deavoured to  break  forth.  Struck  with 
despair  when  the  flames  rushed  in  upon 
the  aile  of  the  church,  and  they  beheld 
the  circle  of  bare  claymores  glancing  be- 
yond the  door,  the  congregation,  scarce 
knowing  what  they  did,  endeavoured  to 
force  their  way  through  the  weapons 
and  the  flames ;  but,  pent  within  the 
narrow  pass  of  a  single  arch,  they  were 
not  capable  to  make  way  over  each 
other,  far  less  to  break  the  ring  of 
broadswords  which  bristled  round  the 
porch  :  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  driven  back  into  the  blazing  pile, 
or  hewn  down,  and  transfixed  at  the 
gorge  of  the  entrance  ;  the  flames  in- 
creased on  every  side,  a  heavy  column 
of  livid  smoke  rolled  upward  on  the  air, 
and  the  roar  of  infuriated  men,  the  wail- 
ing of  suffering  infants,  and  the  shrieks 
of  despairing  women,  rung  from  within 
the  dissolving  pile.  While  the  church 
was  burning,  the  piper  of  the  Mac  Don- 
clls  marched  round  the  building,  play- 
ing, as  was  customary  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  an  extempore  piece  of  music  : 
the  pibroch  which  he  now  played  was 


called,  from  the  place  where  it  was 
composed,  Cillechrist,  and  afterwards 
became  the  pibroch  of  the  Glengarrie 
family.  At  length  the  flames  poured 
forth  from  every  quarter  of  the  building, 
the  roof  fell  in,  there  was  one  mingled 
yell,  one  crash  of  ruin  ;  the  flame  sunk 
in  smouldering  vapour,  and  all  was  si- 
lent. Angus  had  looked  on  with  stern 
unrelenting  determination,  but  the  deed 
was  done,  and  recollection  now  warned 
him  of  the  danger  of  delay ;  he  imme- 
diately gave  orders  to  retreat,  and  lead- 
ing off  his  men,  set  off"  whh  the  utmost 
expedition  for  his  own  country.  The 
flames  of  the  church  had,  however, 
lighted  a  beacon  of  alarm  which  blazed 
far  and  wide  :  the  Mac  Kenzies  had 
gathered  in  numerous  bodies,  and  took 
the  chase  with  such  vigour,  that  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  Mac  Donells  long 
before  they  got  to  the  border  of  their 
country.  Angus  Mac  Raonuill,  seeing 
the  determination  of  the  pursuit,  and 
the  superiority  of  its  numbers,  ordered 
his  men  to  separate,  and  shift  each  for 
himself:  they  dispersed  accordingly, 
and  made  every  one  his  way  to  his  own 
house  as  well  as  he  could.  The  com- 
mander of  the  IMac  Kenzies  did  not 
scatter  his  people,  but,  intent  on  secur- 
ing the  leader  of  his  foemen,  held  them 
together  on  the  track  of  Angus  Mac 
Raonuill,  who  with  a  few  men  in  his 
company  fled  towards  Loch  Ness.  An- 
gus always  wore  a  scarlet  plush  jacket, 
and  it  now  served  to  mark  him  out  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  pursuers.  Per- 
ceiving that  the  whole  chase  was  drawn 
after  himself,  he  separated  his  followers 
one  by  one,  till  at  length  he  was  left 
alone  ;  but  yet  the  pursuers  turned  not 
aside  upon  the  track  of  any  other. 
When  they  came  near  the  burn  of  Alt 
Shian,  the  leader  of  the  Mac  Kenzies 
had  gained  so  much  en  the  object  of 
his  pursuit,  that  he  had  nearly  overtak- 
en him.  The  river  which  was  betbre 
them  runs  in  this  place  through  a  rocky 
chasm,  or  trougli,  of  immense  depth, 
and  considerable  breadth  :  Angus  knew 
that  death  was  behind  him,  and  gather- 
ing all  his  strength,  he  dashed  at  the 
desperate  leap,  and  being  a  man  of  sin- 
gular vigour  and  activity,  succeeded  in 
clearing  it.  The  leader  of  the  Mac 
Kenziesj  reckless  of  danger  in  the  ar- 
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dour  of  the  pursuit,  followed  also  at  the 
leap,  but,  less  athletic  than  his  adversa- 
ry, he  failed  of  its  length,  and  slipping 
on  the  side  of  the  crag,  held  by  the 
slender  branch  of  a  birch-tree  which 
grew  above  him  on  the  brink.  The 
^lac  Donell,  looking  back  in  his  flight 
to  see  the  success  of  his  pursuer,  beheld 
him  hanging  to  the  tree,  and  struggling 
to  gain  the  edge  of  the  bank  :  he  turn- 
ed, and  drawing  his  dirk,  at  one  stroke 
severed  the  branch  which  supported 
the  Mac  Kenzie  ; — ''  I  have  left  much 
behind  me  with  you  to-day,''  said  he, 
'•'  take  that  also."  The  wretched  man, 
rolling  from  rock  to  rock,  fell  headlong 
into  the  stream  below,  where,  shattered 
and  mangled  by  the  fall,  he  expired  in 
the  water.  Angus  Mac  Raonuill  con- 
tinued his  flight,  and  the  JMac  Kenzies, 
though  bereft  of  their  loader,  held  on 
the  pursuit.  Checked,  however,  by 
the  stream  which  none  of  them  dared 
to  leap,  Angus  was  gaining  fast  upon 
them,  when  a  musquet  discharged  at 
liim  by  one  of  the  pm\suers,  wounded 
him  severely,  and  greatly  retarded  his 


speed.  After  passing  the  river,  the 
JMac  Kenzies  again  drew  hard  after 
him,  and  as  they  came  in  sight  of  Loch 
Ness,  Angus  perceiving  his  strength 
to  fail  with  his  wound,  and  his  enemies 
pressing  upon  him,  determined  to  at- 
tempt swimming  the  loch :  he  rushed 
into  the  water,  and  for  some  time,  re- 
freshed by  its  coolness,  swam  with 
much  vigour  and  confidence.  His 
limbs  would,  however,  in  all  probabili- 
ty have  failed  him  before  he  liad  cross- 
ed the  half  of  the  distance  to  the  oppo- 
site bank  ;  but  Fraser  of  Fyars,  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  the  Glengarrie  family, 
seeing  a  single  man  pursued  bj^  a  party 
out  of  the  Mac  Kenzies'  country,  and 
knowing  that  the  IMac  Dcnells  had 
gone  upon  an  expedition  in  that  direc- 
tion, got  out  a  boat,  and  hastening  to 
the  aid  of  Angus,  took  him  on  board, 
and  conveyed  him  in  safety  to  the  east 
side  of  the  loch.  The  Mac  Kenzies, 
seeing  their  foeman  had  escaped,  dis- 
continued their  pursuit,  and  Angus  re 
turned  at  his  leisure  to  Glengarrie. 

Jan. 


(Baldwin's  Magazine.) 
TH^:    cook's    ORACLE.* 


TF  it  were  not  that  critics  are  prover- 
bial  for  having  no  bowels,  we  should 
hesitate  at  entering  the  paradise  of  pies 
and  puddings  which  Dr.  Kitchener  has 
opened  to  us ;  for  the  steam  of  his  rich 
sentences  rises  about  our  senses  like 
the  odours  of  flowers  around  the  imagi- 
nation of  a  poet;  and  larded  beef  goes 
nigh  to  lord  it  over  our  bewildered  ap- 
petites. But  being  steady  men,  of  so- 
ber and  temperate  habits,  and  used  to 
privations  in  the  way  of  food,  we  shall 
not  scruple  at  looking  a  leg  of  nuitton 
in  the  face,  or  shaking  hands  with  a 
shoulder  of  veal.  ''  Minced  collops" 
nothing  daunt  us  ;  we  brace  our  nerves, 
and  are  not  overwhelmed  with  '"'  cockle 
catsup  !"  When  Bays  asks  his  friend, 
"  How  do  you  do  when  you  write  ?'' 
it  would  seem  that  he  nad  the  Cook's 
Oracle  in   his  eye — for  to  men  of  any 


mastication,  never  was  there  a  book 
that  required  more  training  for  a  quiet 
and  useful  perusal.  Cod's-head  rises 
before  you  in  all  its  glory  !  while  die 
oysters  revolve  around  it,  in  their  fir- 
mament of  melted  butter,  like  its  well- 
ordered  satellites  !  Moorgame,  macka- 
rel,  muscles,  fowls,  eggs,  and  force- 
meat-balls, start  up  in  all  directions, 
and  dance  the  hays  in  th.e  imagination. 
V/e  should  recommend  those  readers 
with  whom  dinner  is  a  habit,  not  to 
venture  on  the  Doctor's  pages,  without 
seeing  that  their  hunger,  like  a  fero- 
cious house-dog,  is  carefully  tied  up. 
To  read  four  pages  with  an  unchained 
appetite,  would  bring  on  dreadful 
dreams  of  being  destroyed  with  spits, 
or  drowned  in  muilagatiuvn}^  soup,  or 
of  having  your  tongue  neatly  smother- 
ed in  your  own  brains,   and,  as   Mat- 


*  The  Cook's  Oracle  :  containing  Receipts  for  plain  Cookery,  l<.c.  the  whole  being-  the 
Result  of  actual  Expcrimeats.iustituted  in  the  Kltchea  of  a  Physiciaa.  London.  Con- 
stable k  Co.  1821. 
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thews  says,  a  lemon  stuck  in  your 
mouth.  We  cannot  but  conceive  that 
such  reading  in  such  unprepared  minds, 
would  have  strange  influences;  and 
that  the  dreams  of  persons  \vould  be 
dished  up  to  suit  the  various  palates. 
The  school-girl  would,  like  the  French 
goose,  "  be  persuaded  to  roast  itself." 
The  indolent  man  would  "  steep  a 
fortnight,"  and  even  then  not  be  fit  for 
use.  The  lover  would  dream  that  his 
heart  was  overdone.  The  author 
would  be  roasted  alive  in  his  own 
quills,  and  basted  with  cold  ink.  It 
were  an  endless  task  to  follow  this 
speculation  ;  and,  indeed,  we  are  keep- 
ing our  readers  too  long  without  the 
meal  to  which  vvC  liave  taken  the  liber- 
ty of  inviting  them.  The  dinner  "  bell 
invites"  us — we  gn,  and  it  is  done. 

The  book,  the  Cot^k's  Oracle,  opens 
with  a  preface,  as  other  books  occa- 
sionall}'  do  ;  but  '•  there  the  likeness 
ends ;"  for  it  continues  with  a  whole 
bunch  of  introductions,  treating  of 
cooks,  and  invitations  to  dinner,  and 
refusals,  and  ''  friendly  advice,"  and 
weights  and  measures,  and  then  we  get 
fairly  launched  on  the  sea  of  boiling, 
broiling,  roasting,  stewing,  and  again 
return  and  cast  anchor  among  the  vege- 
tables. It  is  inipossible  to  say  v/here 
the  book  begins  ;  it  is  a  heap  of  initia- 
tory chapters — a  parcel  of  graces  be- 
fore meat — a  bunch  of  heads, — the  as- 
paragus of  literature.  You  are  not 
troubled  with  "more  last  words  of 
Mr.  Baxter,"  but  are  delighted,  and 
re-delighted,  with  more  first  words  of 
Dr.  Kitchener.  He  makes  several 
starts,  like  a  restless  race-horse,  be- 
fore he  fairly  gets  upon  the  second 
course ;  or  rather,  like  Lady  Mac- 
beth's  dinner  party,  he  stands  much 
upon  the  order  of  his  going.  But  now, 
to  avoid  sinking  into  the  same  trick, 
we  will  proceed  without  further  pre- 
face to  conduct  our  readers  through 
the  maze  of  pots,  gridirons,  and  frying- 
pans,  which  Dr.  Kitchener  has  render- 
ed a  very  poetical,  or  we  should  say,  a 
very  palatable  amusement. 

The  Jirsf.  preface  tells  us,  inter  alia, 
that  he  has  worked  all  the  culinary 
problems  which  his  book  contains,  in 
his  own  kitchen ;  and  that,  after  this 
warm  experience,  he  did  not  venture 


to  priiit  a  sauce,  or  a  stew,  until  he  had 
read  "  two  hundred  cookery  books," 
which,  as  he  says,  -'  he  patiently  pio- 
neered through,  before  he  set  about  re- 
cording the  results  of  his  own  experi- 
ments !"  We  scarcely  thought  there 
had  been  so  many  volumes  written  on 
the  Dutch  oven. 

The  Jirst  introduction  liegins  thus  : 

Thf  following  receipts  are  not  a  mere 
marrowlcss  collection  of  shreds,  an<l  patch- 
es, and  cuttings,  and  pastings  ; — imt  a  boiui 
fide  register  of"  practical  facts, — accumula- 
ted by  a  perseverance  not  to  be  subdued,  or 
evaporated,  by  the  igniferous  terrors  of  a 
roasting  tire  in  the  dog-days, — in  defiance 
of  the  odoriferous  and  calefacient  repel- 
lents, of  roasting, — boiling, — frying, — and 
broiling  : — moreover,  the  author  has  sub- 
miited  to  a  labour  no  preceding  Cookery 
Book-maker,  perhaps,  ever  attempted  to 
encounter — having  ealen  each  receipt,  be- 
fore he  set  it  down  in  his  book. 

We  should  like  to  see  the  Doctor, 
we  confess,  after  this  extraordinary 
statement.  To  have  superintended 
the  agitations  of  the  pot, — to  have 
hung  affectionately  over  a  revolving 
calfs  heart, — to  have  patiently  witness- 
ed the  noisy  marriage  of  bubble  and 
squeak, — to  have  coolly  investigated 
the  mystery  of  a  haricot, — appears 
within  the  compass  of  any  given  old 
lady  or  gentleman,  whose  frame  could 
stand  the  fire,  and  whose  soul  could 
rule  the  roast.  But  to  have  eaten  the 
substantial  of  440  closely  printed  pa- 
ges, is  "  a  thing  to  read  of,  not  to  tell." 
It  calls  for  a  man  of  iron  interior,  a 
man  •'  alieni  appetens,  sui  profusus." 
It  demands  the  rival  of  time  ;  an  eclax 
rerum  !  The  Doctor  does  not  tell  us 
how  he  travelled  from  gridiron  to  fr}'- 
ing-pan — frorn  frying-pan  to  Dutch 
oven — from  Dutch  oven  to  spit — from 
spit  to  pot — from  pot  to  fork  :  he  leaves 
us  to  guess  at  his  jjrogress.  We  pre- 
sume he  ate  his  way,  page  by  page, 
through  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  and  vegeta- 
ble ;  he  would  have  left  us  dead  among 
the  sou]3s  and  gravies.  Had  a  whole 
army  of  mart^'rs  accompanied  him  on 
this  Russian  retreat  of  the  appetite,  we 
should  have  found  tliem  strewing  the 
way  ;  and  him  alone,  the  Napoleon  of 
the  task,  living  and  fattening  at  the  end 
of  the  journey.  The  introduction  goes 
on  very  learnedly,  descanting  upon 
Shakspeare,  Descartes,  Dr.  Johnson, 
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Mrs,  Glasse,  Professor  Bradley,  Py- 
thagoras, ]Miss  Seward,  and  other  per- 
sons equally  illustrious.  The  Doctor's 
chief  aim  is  to  prove,  we  believe,  that 
cookery  is  the  most  laudable  pursuit, 
and  the  most  pleasurable  amusement 
of  life.  Much  depends  on  the  age  of 
your  domestics ;  for  we  are  told,  that 
"  it  is  a  good  maxim  to  select  servants 
not  younger  than  thirty."  Is  it  so  ? 
Youth  "thou  art  shamed  !"  This  first 
introduction  concludes  with  a  long  eulo- 
gy upon  the  Doctor's  "  laborious  stove 
work  ;"  and  upon  the  spirit,  temper, 
and  ability,  with  which  he  has  dressed 
his  book.  The  Doctor  appends  to 
this  introduction,  a  chapter  called 
"  Culinary  Curiosities,"  in  which  he 
gives  the  following  recipe  for  "  per- 
suading a  goose  to  roast  itself."  We 
must  say  it  out-horrors  all  the  horrors 
we  ever  read  of. 

HoiD  fo  roast  find  cat  a  goose  alive. — 
'•'Take  a  goose,  or  a  duck,  or  some  such 
lively  creature,  (but  a  choose  is  best  of  all  for 
this  purpose,)  pull  off  all  her  feathers,  only 
the  head  and  n«ck  must  be  spared  :  then 
make  a  fire  round  about  her,  not  too  close 
to  her,  that  the  smoke  do  not  choke  her, 
and  that  the  fire  may  not  burn  her  too 
soon  ;  nor  too  far  ofl',  that  she  may  not  es- 
cape free  ;  within  the  circle  of  the  fire  let 
there  be  set  small  cups  and  pots  full  of 
water,  wherein  salt  and  honey  are  mingled  ; 
and  let  there  be  set  also  chargers  full  of 
sodden  apples,  cut  into  small  pieces  in  the 
dish.  The  goose  must  be  all  larded,  and 
basted  over  with  butter,  to  make  her  the 
more  fit  to  be  eaten,  and  may  roast  the 
better  :  put  then  fire  about  her,  but  do  not 
make  too  much  haste,  when  as  you  see  her 
begin  to  roast ;  for  by  w  alking  about,  and 
flying  hei-e  and  there,  being  cooped  in  by 
the  fire  that  stops  her  war  out^  the  unv»-ea- 
ried  goose  is  kept  in  ;*  she  will  fall  to  drink 
the  water  to  quench  her  thirst,  and  cool 
her  heart,  and  all  her  body,  and  tUe  apple 
sauce  will  inakc  her  dung,  and  cleanse  and 
empty  her.  And  when  she  roasteth,  and 
consumes  inwardlj',  always  wet  her  head 
and  heart  with  a  wet  sponge ;  and  when 
you  see  her  giddy  with  running,  and  begin 
to  stumble,  her  heart  wants  moisture,  and 
she  is  roastca  enough.  Take  her  up,  set 
her  before  your  guests,  and  she  will  cry  as 
you  cut  off  any  part  from  her,  and  w  ill  be 
almost  eaten  up  before  she  be  dead  :  it  is 
mighty  pleasant  to  behold  ! ! !"  See  iVeck- 
er's  Secrets  of  J^'aiurc,  in  folio,  London, 
1660,  pp.  148,  309. 


The  next  chapter,  or  introduction, 
(for  we  are  not  within  forty  spits'  length 
of  the  cookery  directions  yet .')  is  enti- 
tled "  Invhations  to  Dinner ;"  and 
commences  thus  : 

In  the  "  affairs  of  the  moulh,"  the  strict- 
est punctuality  is  indispensable  ; — the  gas- 
tronomer ought  to  be  as  accurate  an  obser- 
ver of  time,  as  the  astronomer.  The  least 
delay  produces  fatal  and  irreparable  mis- 
fortunes. 

It  appearing,  therefore,  that  delay  is 
dangerous,  as  mammas  s;iy  to  their 
daughters  on  certain  occasions,  the 
Doctor  directs  that  '•  the  dining-room 
should  be  furnished  with  a  good-going 
clock."  He  then  speaks  of  food  ••  weU 
done,  when  it  is  done,"  which  leads  to 
certain  leai-ned  sentences  upon  indiges- 
tion. The  sad  disregard  of  dinner- 
hours  generally  observed  meets  with 
his  most  serious  displeasure  and  re- 
buke; but  to  refuse  an  invitation  to 
dinner  is  the  capital  crime  for  which 
there  is  apparently  no  ca[)ital  punish- 
ment. 

Nothing  can  be  more  disobliging  than  a 
refusal  which  is  not  grovinded  on  some  verv 
strong  and  unavoidable  cause,  except  not 
coming  at  the  appointed  hour  ;  according 
to  the  laws  of  conviviality,  a  certificate  from 
a  sheriff's  officer,  a  doctor,  or  an  underta- 
ker, are  the  onh'  pleas  which  are  admissible. 
The  duties  which  invitation  imposes,  do  not 
fall  only  on  the  persons  invited,  but  like  all 
other  social  duties,  are  reciprocal. 

If  you  should,  therefore,  fortunately 
happen  to  be  arrested,  or  have  had  the 
good  luck  to  fracture  a  limb;  or  if, 
better  than  all,  you  should  have  taken 
a  box  in  that  av.ful  theatre  at  which 
all  must  be  present  once  and  for  ever  ; 
you  may  be  pardoned  refusing  the  in- 
vitation of  some  tiresome  fiiend  to 
take  a  chop  ;  bat  there  is  no  other  ex- 
cuse, no  other  available  excuse,  for  ab- 
senting yourself;  no  mental  inaptitude 
will  save  you. 

Carving  is  tlie  next  subject  of  the 
Doctor's  care ;  but  he  resolutely,  and 
somewhat  vehemently,  protests  against 
your  wielding  tlse  king  of  knives  at  any 
other  table  than  your  ov.'n ;  thus  for 
ever  excluding  an  author  from  the  luxu- 
ries of  table  anatomy. 


*  This  cook  of  a  goose,  or  goose  of  a  cook,  which  ever  it  maj-  be,  strangely  reminds  us 
of  the  Doctor's  own  intense  and  enthusiastic  bustle  among  the  butter-boats.  We  fancy 
we  see  him,  and  not  tlie  goose,  "  walking  about,  and  ilying  here  and  there,  being  cooped 
in  by  the  fire,"     By  this  time,  we  should  suppose,  he  m\i;i  be  about  -  ioas{-:^d  enough.'' 
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Dr.  Kitchener  is  rather  abstruse  and 
particular  in  another  of  his  directions  : 
— "  The  best  rule  for  marketing,  is  to 
pay  ready  viovey  for  every  thing," 
This  is  a  good  rule  with  the  elect : — 
but,  is  there  no  luxury  in  a  baker's 
bill  ?  Are  butchers'  reckonings  noth- 
ing ?  Is  there  no  virtue  in  a  milk-tally  ? 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  tick  was 
a  great  invention,  aiul  gives  many  a 
man  a  dinner  that  would  otherwise  go 
unfed. 

And  now  th.e  book  begins  to  boil. 
The  reader  is  told  that  meat  takes 
twenty  minutes  to  the  pound  ;  and  tliat 
block-tin  saucepans  arc  the  best.  We 
can  fish  out  little  else,  except  a  long 
and  rather  skilful  calculation  of  the 
manner  in  which  meat  jockeys  itself, 
and  reduces  its  weight  in  the  cooking. 
Buckle  and  l?am  Chiffney  are  nothing 
to  "  a  leg  of  mutton  with  the  shank 
bone  taken  out :"  and  it  perhaps  might 
not  be  amiss  if  the  Newmarket  profes- 
sion were  to  consider  how  far  it  would 
be  practicable  to  substitute  the  caul- 
dron for  the  blanket,  and  thus  reduce 
by  steam.  AVe  sliould  suppose  a  young 
gentleman,  with  half  an  hour's  boiling, 
would  ride  somewhere  about  feather- 
weight. 

Baking  is  dismissed  in  a  page  and  a 
half.  We  are  sorry  to  find  that  some 
joints,  when  fallen  into  poverty  and 
decay,  are  quite  unworthy  of  credit : 
"  When  baking  a  joint  of  poor  meat, 
before  it  has  been  half  baked,  I  have 
seen  it  (what  ?)  start  from  the  bone, 
and  shrivel  up  scarcely  to  be  believed.'^ 
Roasting  is  the  next  object  of  Dr. 
Kitchener's  anxious  care  ;  and  if  this 
chapter  be  generally  read,  we  shall  not 
be  surprised  to  see  the  people  in  future 
roasting  their  meat  before  their  doors, 
and  in  their  areas;  for  the  Doctor 
says — 

Roasting  should  be  done  in  the  open  air, 
to  ventilate  the  meat  from  its  own  fumes, 
and  by  the  radiant  heat,  of  a  clear  glowing- 
fire, — otherwise  it  is  in  fact  baked — the 
machines  the  economical  grate-makers  call 
roasters,  are,  in  plain  English,  oTens 

The  Doctor  then  proceeds,  not  be-  ■ 
ing  content  with  telling  you  how  to 
cook  your  victuals,  to  advise  carefully 
as  to  the  best  method  of  cooking  the 
Jire.  "  The  fire  that  is  but  just  suffi- 
cient to  receive  the  noble  sirloin,  will 


parch  up  a  lighter  joint ;"  which  is 
plainly  a  translation  into  the  cook's 
own  particular  language  of  ''  temper 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb."  The 
chapter  does  not  conclude  without  ob- 
serving that  "  every  body  knows  the 
advantage  of  slow  bailing — slow  roast- 
ing is  equally  important."  This  is  an 
axiom. 

Frying  is  a  very  graceful  and  lively 
species  of  cooking,  though  yielding  per- 
haps, in  its  vivacity  and  music,  to  broil' 
ing — but  of  this  more  anon.  We  are 
sorry  to  find  the  Doctor  endeavouring 
to  take  av.'ay  from  the  originality  of 
frying,  classing  it  unkindly  with  the 
inferior  sorts  of  boiling — calling  it,  in 
fact,  the  mere  corpulence  of  boiling. 

A  frying-pan  should  be  about  four  inches 
deep,  with  a  perfectly  flat  and  thick  bottom, 
twelve  inches  long,  and  nine  broad — with 
perpendicular  sides,  and  must  be  half  filled 
with  fat :  good  frying  is  in  fact — boiling  ia 
fat.  To  make  sure  that  the  pan  is  (luite 
clean,  rub  a  little  fat  over  it — and  then 
make  it  warm  and  wipe  it  out  with  a  clean 
cloth. 

Broiling  follows.  We  really  begin 
to  be  enacting  this  sort  of  cookery  our- 
selves, from  the  vigour  and  spirit  with 
which  we  have  rushed  along  in  the 
company  of  Dr.  Khchener.  Broiling 
is  the  poetry  of  cooking.  The  lyre- 
like shape  of  the  instrument  on  which 
it  is  performed,  and  the  brisk  and  plea- 
sant sounds  that  arise  momentarily,  are 
rather  musical  than  culinary.  We  are 
transported  at  the  thought  to  that  gold- 
en gridiron  in  the  beef-steak  club,  which 
seems  to  confine  the  white  cook  in  his 
burning  cage,  which  generates  wit, 
whim,  and  sontr,  for  hours  together, 
and  pleasantly  blends  the  fanciful  and 
the  substantial  in  one  laughing  and  ro- 
bust harmony. 

The  Doctor  is  profound  on  the  sub- 
ject of  vegetables.  And  when  we  con- 
sider the  importance  of  it,  we  are  not 
suprised  to  hear  him  earnestly  exclaim, 
"  I  should  as  soon  think  of  roasting  an 
animal  alive,  as  of  boiling  a  vegetable 
after  it  is  dead.''  No  one  will  ques- 
tion that  the  one  is  quite  as  pardonable 
as  the  other.  Our  readers  cannot  be 
too  particular  in  looking  to  their  brocoli 
and  potatoes. 

If  vegetables  are  a  minute  or  two  too  long 
over  the  fire, — they  lose  all  their  beauty  aad 
flavour. 
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If  not  thoroughly  boiled  tender,  they  are 
tremendously  indigestible,  and  much  more 
troublesome  during-  their  residence  in  the 
stomach,  than  under-done  meats. 

We  pass  over  the  rudiments  of 
dressing  fish,  and  of  compounding 
broths  and  soups,  except  with  remark- 
ing, that  a  turbot  is  said  to  be  better  for 
not  being  fresh,  and  '•  lean  juicy  beef, 
mutton,  or  veal,  form  the  basis  of 
broth/' 

Gravies  and  sauces  are  not  neglect- 
ed.    The  Doctor  writes — 

However  "  les  pompeuses  Bagatelles  de 
la  Cuisine  Masquee,"  may  tickle  the  fancy 
o{  demi-connoisseurs,  who  leaving  the  sub- 
stance, to  pursue  the  shadow, — prefer  won- 
derful and  whimsical  metamorphoses,  and 
things  extravagantly  expensive  to  those 
which  are  intrinsically  excellent, — in  whose 
mouth — mutton  can  hardly  hope  for  a  wel- 
come, unless  accompanied  by  Venison 
sauce — or  a  rabbit  any  chance  for  a  race 
down  the  red-lane,  without  assuming  the 
form  of  a  frog  or  a  spider  ;  or  pork,  with- 
out being  either  "  goosified,"  or  "  lamb- 
ified,"  and  game  and  poultry  in  the  shape  of 
crawfish  or  hedgehogs  ; 

These  travesties  rather  show  the  patience 
than  the  science  of  the  cook, — and  the  bad 
taste  of  those  who  prefer  such  baby  tricks 
to  old  English  nourishing  and  substantial 
plain  cookery. 

(Ve  could  have  made  this  the  biggest 
book  with  half  the  trouble  it  has  taken  me 
to  make  it  the  best ;  concentration  and  per- 
spicuity have  been  my  aim. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  Doctor 
understands  as  "  a  big  book  ;*'  but  to 
our  notions  (and  we  are  experienced  in 
the  weights  and  measures  of  printed 
works,!  the  Cook's  Oracle  is  a  tolera- 
bly huge  and  Gog-like  production.  We 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  had  a 
calculation  of  what  the  MS.  lost  in 
the  printing.  In  truth,  a  comparative 
scale  of  the  wasting  of  meat  and  prose 
during  the  cooking,  would  be  no  unin- 
teresting performance.  For  our  parts, 
we  can  only  remark,  from  experience, 
that  these  our  articles  in  the  London 
Magazine  boil  up  like  spinage.  We 
fancy,  when  written,  that  we  have  a 
heap  of  leaves  fit  to  feed  thirty  columns ; 
and  they  absolutely  and  alarmingly 
shrink  up  to  a  page  or  two  when  dress- 
ed by  the  compositor. 

The  romantic  fancy  of  cooks  is  thus 
restrained  : 

The  imagination  of  most  cooks,  is  so    in- 
cessantly on   the  hunt   for    a   relish,— that 
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they  seem  to  think,  they  cannot  make  sauce 
sufficiently  savoury,  without  putting  into  it, 
every  thing  that  ever  was  eaten  ; — and  sup- 
posing every  addition  must  be  an  improve- 
ment, they  frequently  overpower  the  natu- 
ral flavour  of  their  plain  sauces,  by  over- 
loading them  with  salt  and  spices,  &ic  : — 
but,  remember,  these  will  be  deteriorated 
by  any  addition,  save  only  just  salt  enough 
to  awaken  the  palate — the  lover  of  "  pi- 
quance,"  and  compound  flavours,  may  have 
recourse  to  "  the  Magazine  of  Taste." 

And  now  will  the  reader  believe  it  ? 
the  work  commences  afresh  !  After  all 
our  labour, — after  all  our  travelling 
through  boiling,  broiling,  roasting,  &c. 
we  find  that  we  have  the  whole  to  go 
over  again.  To  our  utter  dismay,  page 
142  begins  anew  with — boiling/  It 
is  little  comfort  to  us  that  the  joints  and 
cuttings  come  in  for  their  distinct  treat- 
ment :  we  seem  to  have  made  no  way ; 
and  sit  down  with  as  much  despair  as 
a  young  school-girl,  who,  after  three 
quarters  of  a  year's  dancing,  is  put  back 
to  the  Scotch  step.  Beef  has  been 
spoken  of  before  ;  but  we  have  not  at 
all  made  up  our  minds  on  the  following 
subject  : 

Obs. — In  Mrs.  Mason's  Ladies'  Assistant 
this  joint  is  called  haunch-bone  ;  in  Hen- 
derson's Cookery,  edge-bone  ;  in  Domestic 
Management,  aitch-bone  ;  in  Reynolds' 
Cookery,  ische-bone  ;  in  Mrs.  Lydia  Fish- 
er's Prudent  Housewife,  ach-bone  ;  in  Mrs. 
Mlver's  Cookery,  hook-bone.  We  have 
cdso  seen  it  spelt  each-bone,  and  ridge-bone, 
and  we  have  also  heard  it  called  natch- 
bune. 

Of '  half  a  calf 's-head,'  Dr.  Kitchen- 
er says,  slily  enough, '  If  you  like  it 
full-dressed,  score  it  superficially ; 
beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  rub  it 
over  the  head  with  di  feather  ;  powder 
it,'  &c.  Such  a  calf's-head  as  this,  so 
full-dressed,  might  be  company  for  the 
best  nobleman's  ditto  in  the  land. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to 
accompany  Dr.  Kitchener  regularly 
through  "  roasting,  frying,  vegetables," 
&c.  as  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that 
our  readers  would  sanction  the  encore. 
We  shall  pick  a  bit  here  and  a  bit 
there,  from  the  Doctor's  dainty  larder  ; 
and  take  care  to  choose,  as  th'^  English 
do  with  a  French  bil!  of  fare,  from 
those  niceties  which  are  novelties. 

"  A  pig,"  observes  the  Doctor,  as 
though  he  were  speaking  of  any  other 
dull  obstinate  personagej  "  is  a  very 
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troublesome  subject  to  roast.  Most 
persons  have  them  baked;  send  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  and  beg 
the  baker  to  baste  it  well."  The  fol- 
lowing occurs  to  us  to  be  as  difficult  a 
direction  to  fulfil  as  any  of  Sir  Thomas 
Parkins's  wrestling  instructions  :  "  Lay 
your  i)iff  bark  to  back  in  tlie  dish,  with 
one  half  of  the  head  on  each  side,  and 
the  ears  one  at  each  end,  which  you 
must  take  care  to  make  nice  and  crisp, 
or  you  will  get  scolded,  as  the  good 
man  was  w!io  bought  his  wife  a  pig 
with  one  ear."  The  point  at  the  end 
is  like  the  point  of  a  spit.  Again  :  "  A 
sucking  pig,  like  a  young  child,  must 
not  be  left  for  an  instant !"  Never  was 
such  afiection  manifested  before  for  this 
little  interesting  and  persecuted  tribe. 

If  Isaac  Walton  be  the  greatest  of 
writers  on  the  catcJwig  of  fish,  Dr. 
Kitchener  is,  beyond  doubt,  triumph- 
ant over  all  who  have  written  upon  the 
dressins;^  of  them.  The  Doctor  dwells 
upon  ''  the  fine  pale  red  rose  colour" 
of  pickled  salmon,  till  you  doubt 
w  hether  he  is  not  admiring  a  carnation. 
"  Cod's  skull"  becomes  flowery  and 
attractive ;  and  fine  "  silver  eels," 
when  ''  stewed  Wiggy's  way,"  swim 
in  beauty  as  well  as  butter.  The  Doc- 
tor points  out  the  best  method  of  killing 
this  perversely  living  fish,  observing, 
very  justly,  "that  the  humane  execu- 
tioner does  certain  criminals  the  favour 
to  hang  them,  before  he  breaks  them 
on  the  wheel." 

Of  salmon,  the  Doctor  rather  quaint- 
ly and  pozinghi  observes, — '*  the  thin- 
nest part  of  the  fish  is  the  fattest.''^ 
"  If  i/nu  have  any  left,  put  it  into  a 
pye  dish,  and  cover  it,"  &;c.  Remem- 
ber to  choose  your  lobsters  '•  heavy 
and  lively.''  "Motion,"  says  the  Doc- 
tor, "  is  the  index  of  their  freshness." 

Upon  oysters,  Dr.  Kitchener  is  elo- 
quent indeed.  He  is,  as  it  were,  "  na- 
tive here,  and  to  the  manner  born." 

The  true  lover  of  an  oyster,  will  have 
some  rei^ard  for  the  feelin^^s  of  his  little  fa- 
vourite, and  will  never  abandon  it  to  the 
mercy  of  a  bung-ling  operator, — l)ut  will 
open  it  himself,  and  contrive  to  detach  the 
fish  from  the  shell  so  dexterously,  that  the 
oyster  is  hardly  conscious  he  has  been  eject- 
ed from  his  lodging,  till  he  feels  the  teeth  of 
the  piscivorous  gourmand  tickling  him  to 
death. 

Who  would  not  be  an  oyster,  to  be 


thus  surprised,  to  be  thus  pleasingly 
ejected  from  its  tenement  of  mother  of 
pearl, — to  be  thus  tickled  to  death  ? 
When  we  are  placed  in  our  shell,  we 
should  have  no  objection  to  be  aston- 
ished with  a  similar  delicate  and  titil- 
lating opening  ! 

Giblet  soup  requires  to  be  eaten 
with  the  fingers.  We  were  not  aware 
that  these  handy  instruments  could  be 
used  successfully  in  the  devouring  of 
gravies  and  soups. 

N.  B. — This  is  rather  a  family  dish  than 
a  company  one, — the  bones  cannot  be  well 
picked,  without  the  help  of  a  live  pincers. 

Since  Tom  Coryat  introduced  forks,  A.  D. 
1642,  it  has  not  been  the  fashion  to  put 
"  pickers  and  stealers"  into  soup. 

After  giving  a  most  elaborate  recipe 
for  mock  turtle  soup,  he  proceeds — 

This  soup  was  eaten  by  the  committee  of 
taste  with  unanimous  applause,  and  they 
pronounced  it  a  very  satisfactory  substitute 
for  "  the  far  fetcht  and  dear  bought"  turtle  ; 
which  itself  is  indebted  for  its  title  of  "  sov- 
ereign of  savouriness,"  to  the  rich  soup 
with  which  it  is  surromided ;  without  its 
paraphernalia  of  double  relishes,  a  "  starv- 
ed turtle,"  has  not  more  intrinsic  sapidity 
than  a  "  fatted  calf." 

And  a  little  further  on  he  observes — 

Obs. — This  is  a  delicious  soup,  withia 
the  reach  of  those  who  "  eat  to  live  ;"  but  if 
it  had  been  composed  expressly  for  those 
who  only  "  live  to  eat,"  I  do  not  know  how 
it  could  have  been  made  more  agreeable  :  as 
it  is,  the  lover  of  good  eating  will  "  wish  his 
throat  a  mile  long,  and  every  inch  of  it 
palate." 

"  Mr.  Michael  Kelly's  sauce  for 
boiled  tripe,  calf-head,  or  cow-heel." 

Garlick  vinegar,  a  tablespoonful, — of 
mustard,  brown  sugar,  and  black  pepper,  a 
teaspoonful  each  ;  stirred  into  half  a  pint 
of  oiled  melted  butter. 

Gad  'a  mercy,  what  a  gullet  must  be 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.Michael  Kelly  ! 

We  think  the  tbllowing  almost  a  su- 
perfluous direction  to  cooks  : — "  Take 
j^our  chops  out  of  the  frying-pan ;" 
but  then  he  t -lis  you,  in  another  place, 
"  to  put  your  tongue  into  plenty  of  cold 
water ;"  which  makes  all  even  agai  n. 

After  giving  ample  directions  for  the 
making  of  essence  of  anchovy,  the 
Doctor  rather  damps  our  ardour  for 
entering  upon  it  by  the  following  ob- 
servation :  "  Mem.  Yon  cannot  make 
essence  of  anchovy  half  so  cheap  as 
yon  can  buy  it.'" 

The   Doctor  proceeds  to  luxuriate 
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upon  made  dishes,  &c. ;  in  the  course 
of  which  he  says, — "  The  sirloin  of 
beef  I  divide  into  three  parts  ;  I  first 
have  it  nicely  honed  /"  This  is  rather 
a  suspicious  way  of  having  it  at  all. 
Mrs.  Phillips's  Irish  stew  has  all  the 
fascination  of  her  country-women.  In 
treating  of  shin  of  beef,  the  Doctor 
gives  us  a  proverb  which  we  never  le- 
member  to  have  beard  before  : 

Of  all  the  fowls  of  the  air  commend  me 
to  a  shin  of  beef, — for  there's  marrow  for 
the  master,  meat  for  the  mistress,  gristles 
for  the  servants,  and  bones  for  the  dogs. 

On  pounded  cheese,  the  Doctor 
writes — "The  piquance  of  this  huttery' 
caseous  relish,"  &c.  Is  not  this  a  little 
over-done  ?  The  passage,  however,  on 
the  frying  of  eggs,   makes  up  for  all. 

Be  sure  the  frying-pan  is  quite  clean  ; 
when  the  fat  is  hot,  break  two  or  three 
eggs  into  it  ;  do  not  turn  them,  but,  while 
they  are  frying,  keep  pouring  some  of  the 
fat  over  them  with  a  spoon  : — when  the 
yolk  just  begins  to  look  white,  which  it  will 
in  about  a  couple  of  minutes,  they  are  done 
enough  ; — the  white  must  not  lose  its  trans- 
parency,   but    the  yolk   be    seen   blushing 


through  it : — if  they  are  done  nicely,  they 
will  look  as  white  and  delicate  as  if  they 
had  been  poached,  take  them  up  with  a  tin 
slice,  drain  the  fat  from  them,  trim  them 
neatly,  and  send  them  up  with  the  bacon 
round  them. 

The  beauty  of  a  poached  eg^,  is  for  the 
yolk  to  be  seen  blushing  through  the  white, 
which  should  only  be  just  sufficiently  har- 
dened, to  form  a  transparent  veil  for  the  egg. 

So  much  for  the  Cook's  Oracle. 
The  style  is  a  piquant  sauce  to  the 
solid  food  of  the  instructions  ;  we  never 
recollect  reading  sentences  that  relish- 
ed so  savourily.  The  Doctor  appeal^ 
to  have  written  his  work  upon  the 
back  of  a  dripping-pan,  with  the  point 
of  his  spit, — so  very  cook  like  does  he 
dish  up  his  remarks.  If  we  were  to 
be  cast  away  upon  a  desert  island,  and 
could  only  carry  one  book  ashore,  we 
should  take  care  to  secure  the  Cook's 
Oracle ;  for,  let  victuals  be  ever  so 
scarce,  there  are  pages  in  that  erudite 
book  that  are,  as  Congreve's  Jeremy 
says,  "  a  feast  for  an  emperor."  Who 
could  starve  with  such  a  larder  of  read- 


Tos^^tu  antr  Evai^tln. 


Kingdom  of  palevibang  and  baxca.* 


nnHE  kingdom  of  Palembang  holds 
-*■  the  first  rank  among  the  native 
states  of  Sumatra,  and  occupies  the 
portion  of  that  island  to  the  southward 
of  the  equator,  which  is  included  be- 
tween the  latitudes  of  2°  and  4°  30'. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the 
straits  of  Banca,  on  the  S.  by  the  Lam- 
poong  country,  on  the  W.  and  S.  W. 
by  mountains  which  separate  it  from 
our  settlement  of  Bencoolen,  and  on 
the  N.  W.  by  the  territories  of  riie  Sul- 
taun  of  Jambee.  The  principal  river 
is  the  Moosee,  on  which  the  town  of 
Palembang  stands.  Up  to  Palembang 
this  river  exhibits  no  signs  of  popula- 
tion, thoucfh  navigable  for  vessels  of  the 
largest  burthen  ;  it  swarms  with  alliga- 
tors, which  are  very  daring  and  vora- 
cious. The  following  particulars  are 
given  by  the  author  : — ''  The  pantjal- 
langs,  or  river  passage-boats,  which  are 


of  various  dimensions  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  owners,  and  which,  being 
cut  from  the  solid  trunk  of  a  tree,  are 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  water,  expose  the  men  who  paddle 
them  very  much  to  the  attacks  of  tliese 
monsters  of  the  river.  Some  of  the 
pantjallangs  belonging  to  the  Sultaun 
and  his  family  are  no  less  than  forty- 
two  feet  in  length  and  ten  or  twelve  in 
the  greatest  breadth,  requiring  twenty- 
four  men  to  paddle  them,  who  are  rang- 
ed on  each  side.  The  trees  from  which 
these  boats  are  formed  are  cut  in  the 
forests  near  the  mountains,  whence  they 
are  brought  to  Palembang  with  conside- 
rable labour."  *  *  * 
"  I  have  seen,  on  two  occasions,  alli- 
gators raise  their  heads  out  of  the  water 
near  tlie  side  of  the  boat,  in  the  attempt 
to  take  one  of  the  paddlers  out  of  this 
large  description  of  pantjallang.     The 
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boatmen,  having  plenty  of  room  to  move 
away,  escaped  their  grasp ;  which  was 
checked  also  by  the  height  of  the  side 
of  the  boat  from  the  water,  though  in 
this  large  pantjallang  the  deck  at  the 
centre,  upon  which  the  paddlers  sit 
cross-legged,  did  not  exceed  nine  or  ten 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
— From  the  smaller  description  of  pant- 
jallangs  no  less  than  seventeen  paddlers 
were  carried  away  by  alligators  during 
the  time  I  was  at  Palembang.  Two 
gentlemen,  coming  up  the  river  to  visit 
me  in  one  of  the  smaller  boats,  had  pro- 
vided themselves  with  a  basket  of  pro- 
visions for  their  journey.  On  their 
Avay  an  alligator  raised  himself  from 
the  water ;  the  paddlers  shrieked  and 
fortunately  escaped,  but  the  basket  of 
provisions  became  '.he  prey  to  his  vo- 
racity." 

Palembang  stands  on  both  banks  of 
the  IMoosee.  which  is  there  about  1,200 
feet  in  breadth.  The  Suhaun's  palace 
is  a  magnificent  brick  building;  the 
other  houses  are  chiefly  of  timber,  and 
some  of  them  built  on  rafts  which  rise 
and  fall  with  the  tide. 

"  Not  more  than  three  or  four  houses 
have  any  communication  one  with  a- 
nother,  excepting  by  boats.  This  does 
not  proceed  from  a  necessity  arising 
out  of  the  nature  of  the  country,  so 
much  as  from  the  habit  and  inclination 
of  the  people  to  have  ready  access  to 
the  conveniences  of  the  river.  The 
principal  inhabitants,  who  have  their 
houses  generally  built  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river,  have  piers  constructed  to 
the  distance  of  low-water-mark,  in  order 
that  they  may  at  all  times  command 
uninterrupted  communication  with  their 
boats. 

"  From  one  extreme  to  the  other,  the 
town  may  be  estimated  to  extend  at 
least  three  miles  along  each  bank,  and 
to  contain  a  population  of  nearly  twen- 
ty-five thousand  souls,  including  about 
one  thousand  Arabs  and  Chinese." 

"  There  is  a  description  of  wild  peo- 
ple in  the  interior  of  the  Palembang  do- 
minions who  refuse  all  intercourse,  and 
who  are  called  Orang-Cubu.  They 
are  considered  a  very  harmless  and  in- 
offensive people,  and  witli  them  a  trade 
is  contrived  to  be  carried  on  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.     Cloth,  tobacco,  and 


other  articles,  of  which  they  have  need, 
are  placed  at  certain  spots  near  which 
they  are  known  to  live,  and  the  owner 
of  the  goods,  as  a  signal  to  them,  beats 
a  gong  when  he  retires  from  the  place. 
These  people  then  come  and  take 
away  the  goods,  leaving  a  very  full 
equivalent  in  honey,  wax,  and  other 
articles  they  collect  in  their  wild  re- 
treats." 

This  island(Banca)is  situated  between 
latitudes  1°  30'  and  3°  8'  south  of  the 
equator  ;  its  greatest  length  135  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  68  miles.  It 
runs  parallel  to  the  Sumatra  coast,  and 
the  channel  between  them  forms  the 
straits  of  Banca.  Many  of  its  hills 
have  conical  summits,  but  there  is  no 
trace  of  volcanic  eruption.  It  is  curi- 
ous, however,  that  "  on  the  morning  of 
the  11th  of  April,  1815,  a  constant 
succession  of  sounds  was  heard  at  Min- 
to,"  the  chief  town,  ''  like  reports  of 
distant  cannon.  Thinking  it  possible 
they  might  be  signals  of  distress  from  a 
ship  in  the  straits,  the  government  ves- 
sels then  in  the  roads  were  directed  to 
proceed  down  the  straits  in  the  direc- 
tion whence  the  reports  appeared  to 
come.  Captain  O'Brien,  in  his  majes- 
ty's frigate  Doris,  got  under  weigh  at 
the  same  time. 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  the  reports 
were  not  heard  by  any  person  on  board 
the  frigate  or  vessels  in  the  road,  nor  at 
any  time  whilst  they  were  at  sea.  A 
Swedish  ship  arrived  from  the  south- 
ward the  next  day,  from  which  no  tid- 
ings could  be  obtained  in  explanation, 
as  no  person  on  board  had  heard  or 
seen  any  thing  extraordinary  on  their 
passage  up  the  straits. 

"  Expresses  were  received  from  the 
inspectors  of  every  district,  conveying 
their  apprehensions  of  attack  from  pi- 
rates, each  observing  that  heavy  firing 
of  cannon  had  been  heard,  which  they 
supposed  to  be  near.  It  struck  me 
that  one  of  the  hills  in  Banca  must  have 
exploded  ;  but  the  sounds  were  after- 
wards proved  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  explosion  of  a  hill  on  the  island  of 
Sumbawa,  to  the  eastward  of  Java,  a 
distance  not  less  than  seven  hundred 
miles,  and  still  farther  from  Palembang, 
over  which  country  also  the  sounds 
were  distinctly  heard." 
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T^THETHER  we  look  at  the  veiie- 
^  *     rable   age  of   the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  ;  at  its  character  and  consis- 
tency ;  at  its  intrinsic  value  as  a  reper- 
tory of  history,  science,  antiquities,  bi- 
ography, and  literature  ;  at  its  claims  as 
the  mirror  of  almost  a  century  ;  or  at 
perhaps  its  still  higher  claims,  on  ac- 
count of  the  important  influence  it  has 
had  in  the  production  of  that  periodical 
press,  which  now  gives  a  tone  to  the 
age  and  operates  so  essentially  in  the 
destinies  of  mankind — in  whichsoever 
of  these  points  of  view  we  look  at  this 
work,  it  certainly  presents  much   for 
reflection  to  the  public  in  general,  and 
to  the  Editors  of  any  similar  undertak- 
ing in  particular.     To  us,  indeed,  it  is 
a  subject  of  peculiar  gratification.     We 
have  always  held  a  very   favourable 
opinion  of  this  publication,  and  have 
constantly   admired    the   steady  pace 
with  which  it  pur-sued  its  useful  and  en- 
tertaining objects,  like  a  fine  veteran, 
who   has   fought  the   battles  of  other 
years,  and  adheres  to  his   formal  regi- 
mentals, accoutrements,  and  discipline, 
uninfected  with  the  popinjay  innova- 
tions in  dress,  arms,  and  manoeuvring, 
which  modern  fashions  introduce.    We 
regard  it  too,  as  the  respectable  father  of 
a  long  and  numerous  line  of  Letters,  of 
great  consequence  to  the  world,  and 
when  we  open  its  pages,  taste  the  same 
sort  of  feeling,  as  if  we  were  shaking 
hands  with  a  respected  old   relative, 
from  whose  stoixs  of  experience  and 
friendly  chat  we  were  sure  to  reap  a 
pleasant  hour's  amusement. 

The  author  of  this  book,  in  his  TGth. 
year,  thus  states  his  purpose,  indepen- 
dent of  its  prefatory  character.  "  Not 
to  enter  too  deeply  into  the  arcana  of  a 
Miscellaneous  Publication,  the  very  na- 
ture of  which  depends  on  a  sort  of  ma- 
sonic secrecy,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  introduce  a  lew  anecdotes,  and  to  un- 
fold some  particulars,  over  which  con- 
cealment is   no   longer  needful.     If  I 


should  in  some  instances  be  thought  too 
minute,  let  it  be  attributed  to  the  proper  ' 
cause,  the  natural  garrulity  of  age. 

"  This    long-established    Periodical 
Miscellany  was  commenced  in  January, 
1731,  by  Edward  Cave,  who,  by  the 
admirable  Memoir  of  Dr.  Johnson,  has 
been  consigned  to  deserved  celebrity." 
The  first  Number  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  was   published  in  January, 
1731,  at  St.  John's  Gate,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  assigned  for  starting  it  was,  to 
form  a  collection  or  Magazine  of  the  es- 
says, intelligence,  &c.  which  appeared  in 
the ''  200  half  sheets  per  month,"  which 
the  London  press  was  then  calculated 
to  throw  ofi',  besides"  written  accounts," 
and  as  many  more  half  sheets  printed 
"  elsewhere  in  the  three   kingdoms." 
Of  the  plan  devised  by  Mr.  Cave,  Dr. 
Kippis,  says,  "  the  invention  of  this 
new  system  of  publication  may  be  con- 
sidered something  of  an  epocha  in  the 
literary  history  of  this  country.     The 
periodical  publications  before  that  time 
were  almost  wholly  confined  to  politi- 
cal transactions,  and  to  foreign  and  do- 
mestic occurrences.    But  the  magazines 
have  opened  a  way  for  every  kind  of 
inquiry  and  information.     The  intelli- 
gence and  discussion  contained  in  them 
are  very  extensive  and  various ;  and 
they  have  been  the  means  of  difl'using  a 
general  habit  of  reading  through  the  na- 
tion, which,  in  a  certain  degree,  hath 
enlarged  the  public  understanding.  Ma- 
ny young  authors,  who  have  afterwards 
risen  to  considerable  eminence  in  the 
literary  world,    have  here  made   their 
first  attempts  in  composition.     Here, 
too,  are  preserved  a  multitude  of  curious 
and  useful  hints,  observations,  and  facts, 
which  otherwise  might  have  never  ap- 
peared ;  or,  if  they  had  appeared  in  a 
more  evanescent  foira,  would  have  in- 
curred the  danger  of  being  lost.     If  it 
Avere  not  an  invidious  task,  the  history 
of  them  would  be  no  incurious  or  unen- 
tertaining  subject.    The  magazines  that 


*  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  with  Anecdotes  of  its  Projec- 
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unite  utility  with  entertainment  are  un- 
doubtedly preferable  to  those  (if  there 
h^'d  been  unif  such)  which  have  only  a 
view  to  idle  and  frivolous  amusement." 

These  remarks  are  very  just,  and 
merit  the  regard  of  most  of  our  monthly 
brethren ;  of  some  of  them,  because 
they  seem  too  ol"ten  to  think  that  mere 
badinage  and  drolling  are  enough  for 
this  species  of  publication  ;  of  others, 
because  they  make  their  principal  stand 
upon  indifi'erent  and  wirey  papers,  writ- 
ten by  persons  of  unstoied  minds;  and 
of  all,  because  the  rare  combination  of 
utility  and  entertainment  is  frequently 
sacrificed  to  partialit}',  selfish  views, 
personal  provocations,  and  vapid  noth- 
ings. 

But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
Preface  is  the  account  it  gives  of  the 
early  intercourse  of  Dr.  Johnson  and 
other  eminent  men  with  j)eriodical  lite- 
rature. Man\^  of  the  fu^ecdotes  are  pi- 
quant, and  may,  we  presume,  from  the 
integrity  of  the  quarter  whence  they 
are  derived,  be  considered  authentic. 
Among  other  things  JMr.  Nichols  says, 
'"the  tenor  of  this  narrative  requires 
that  the  name  of  Dr.  Johnson  sliould  be 
prominently  brought  forward,  in  his 
early  correspondence  with  Cave ;  which 
led  to  an  uninterrupted  friendship,  and 
ultimately  to  Johnson's  permanent  ce- 
lebrity."       ***** 

*'  Speaking  to  me  in  conversation  of 
his  own  employment,  on  his  first  arrival 
in  town.  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  that 
he  applied,  among  others,  to  JMr.  Wil- 
cox, then  a  bookseller  of  some  emi- 
nence in  the  Strand  ;  who,  after  survey- 
ing Johnson's  robust  frame,  with  a  sig- 
nificant look,  said,  '  Young  man,  you 
had  better  buy  a  porter's  knot !' — 1  he 
great  JMoralist,  far  from  being  offended 
at  the  advice  which  had  been  given 
to  him,  added, '  Wilcox  was  one  of  my 
best  friends.' — He  added,  that  Cave 
was  a  generous  paymaster;  but,  in  bar- 
gaining for  poetry,  he  contracted  for 
lines  by  the  hundred,  and  expected  the 
long  hundred/'''      *  *  *  * 

"  Sir  Jolm  Hav/kins,  speaking  of 
Johnson's  Translation,  says,  '"  Cave's 
acquiescence  in  the  above  proposal 
drew  Johnson  into  a  close  intimacy  with 
him.  He  was  much  at  St.  John's  Gate; 
and  taught  Ganick  the  way  thither. — 


Cave  had  no  great  relish  for  mirth,  but 
having  been  told  by  Johnson,  that  his 
friend  had  talents  for  the  theatre,  and 
was  come  to  London  with  a  view  to  the 
profession  of  an  Actor,  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  him  in  some  comic  character. 
Garrick  readily  complied,  and,  as  Cave 
himself  told  me,  with  a  little  prepara- 
tion of  the  room  over  the  great  arch  of 
St.  John's  Gate,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  a  k\v  journeymen  printers,  who  were 
called  together  for  the  purpose  of  read- 
ing the  other  parts,  represented,  with 
all  the  graces  of  comic  humour,  the 
principal  character  in  Fielding's  farce 
of  the  Mock  Doctor." 

In  the  preface  to  the  Vol.  for  1740, 
we  detect  the  Doctor's  style.  For  ex- 
ample:— "Having  now  concluded  our 
Tenth  Volume,  we  are  unwilling  to  send 
it  out  without  a  Preface,  though  none 
of  the  common  topics  of  prefaces  are 
now  left  us.  To  implore  the  candour 
of  the  public  to  a  work  so  well  receiv- 
ed, would  expose  us  to  the  imputation 
of  affected  modesty  or  insatiable  ava- 
rice. To  promise  the  continuance  of 
that  industry,  which  has  hitherto  so  gen- 
erally recommended  us,  is  at  least  un- 
necessary ;  since  from  that  alone  we 
can  expect  the  continuance  of  our  suc- 
cess. To  criticise  the  imitations  of  our 
Magazine,  would  be  to  trample  on  the 
dead,  to  disturb  the  dying,  or  encounter 
the  still-born.  To  recommend  our  un- 
dertaking by  any  encomiums  of  our 
own,  would  be  to  suppose  mankind 
have  hitherto  approved  it  without  know- 
ing why.  And  to  mention  our  errors 
or  defects,  would  be  to  do  for  our  rivals 
what  they  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
do  for  themselves." 

It  is  further  stated,  "  a  new  eera  in 
politics  bringing  on  much  warmer  par- 
liamentary debates,  required  '  the  pen 
of  a  more  nervous  writer  than  he  who 
had  hitherto  conducted  them ;'  and 
'Cave,  dismissing  Guthrie,  committed 
the  care  of  this  part  of  his  monthly  pub- 
lication to  Johnson  ;'  who  had  already 
given  ample  specimens  of  his  ability. 
But  the  Lilliputian  disguise  was  still 
continued  even  beyond  the  period  of 
Johnson's  Debates ;  [which,  as  has 
been  authenticated  by  his  own  Diary, 
began  Nov.  19,  1740,  and  ended  Feb. 
23,   1742-3.]      And    these    Debates, 
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which,  every  competent  judge  must  al- 
low, exhibit  a  memorable  specimen  of 
the  extent  and  promptitude  of  John- 
son's faculties,  and  which  have  induced 
learned  foreigners  to  compare  British 
with  Roman  eloquence,  were  hastily 
sketched  by  Johnson  while  he  was  not 
yet  32,  while  he  had  little  acquaintance 
with  life,  wliile  he  was  struggling,  not 
for  distinction,  but  existence." 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  corrob- 
orated by  a  singular  story.  In  1743, 
after  the  publication  of  the  Life  of  Sav- 
age, which  was  anonymous, "  Mr.  VV^al- 
ter  Harte,  dining  with  Mr.  Cave,  at  St. 
John's  Gate,  took  occasion  to  speak 
very  handsomely  of  the  work.  Cave 
told  Harte,  when  they  next  met,  that 
he  had  made  a  man  very  happy  the 
other  day  at  his  house,  by  the  enco- 
miums he  bestowed  on  the  author  of 
Savage's  Life.  <■  How  could  that  be  ?' 
— Cave  replied,  '  You  might  observe  I 
sent  a  plate  of  victuals"  behind  the 
skreen.  There  skulked  the  biographer, 
one  Johnson,  whose  dress  was  so  shabby 
that  he  durst  not  make  his  appearance. 
He  overheard  our  conversation ;  and 
your  applauding  his  performance  de- 
lighted liim  exceedingly." 

These  extracts  will  serve  to  show, 
that  the  present  publication  possesses 
curious  attractions  not  to  be  expected 
from  its  title.  We  shall  quote  another 
instance.  Mr.  Boyse  was  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  be- 
tween 1741  and  1743.  "  When  in  a 
spunginghouse  in  Grocers'-alley,  in  the 
Poultry,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
Cave,  which  was  communicated  by  the 
late  Mr.  Astle  to  the  late  Dr.  Kippis. 

'•  '  Sir, — I  wrote  you  yesterday  an 
account  of  my  unhappy  case.  I  am 
every  moment  threatened  to  be  turned 
out  here,  because  I  have  not  money  to 
pay  for  my  bed  two  nights  past,  which 
is  usually  paid  before-hand,  and  I  am 
loth  to  go  into  the  Compter,  till  I  can 
see  if  my  affair  can  possibly  be  made 
up  ;  I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  have 
the  humanity  to  send  me  half  a  guinea 
for  support,  till  I  finish  your  papers  in 
mv  Innds.— The  Ode  to  the  British 
Nation  I  hope  to  have  done  to-day,  and 
want  a  proof  copy  of  that  part  of  Stowe 
you  design  for  the  present  Magazine, 
that  it  may  be  improved  as  far  as  possi- 


ble from  your  assistance.  Your  papers 
are  but  ill  transcribed.  I  agree  with 
you  respecting  St.  Augustine's  Cave. 
I  humbly  entreat  your  answer,  having 
not  tasted  any  thing  since  Tuesday 
evening  I  came  here  ;  and  m\-  coat  will 
be  taken  off  my  back  for  the  charge  of 
the  bed,  so  that  I  must  go  into  prison 
naked,  which  is  too  shocking  for  me  to 
think  of.  I  am.with  sincere  regard, Sir, 
" '  Your  unfortunate  humble  servant, 

'•'  '  S.  BoYSE. 
"  '  Crovin  Coffite-hoxise,  Grorer''s-alley,Pouhry, 

July  21,  1742. 

"  '  I  send  Mr.  Yau  Haren's  Ode  on 
Britain. 

"  '  To  Mr.  Cave,  at  St.  John's  Gate,  Clcrkenuell.'  " 

"'July  21,  1742.  Receive('  from 
Mr.  Cave  the  sum  of  half  a  guinea,  by 
me  in  confinement.         S.  Boyse.'  " 

"  The  greater  number  of  the  Poems 
which  Boyse  wrote  for  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  during  the  years  above  men- 
tioned, are  reprinted  in  Mr.  Alexander 
Chalmers's  late  edition  of  the  English 
Poets  ;  but  all  his  fugitive  pieces  were 
not  written  for  the  Alagazine,  some  of 
them  having  been  composed  long  be- 
fore he  had  formed  a  connexion  with 
Cave,  and,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
were  sent  in  manuscript  to  such  persons 
as  were  likely  to  make  him  a  pecuniary 
return.  Mr.  Boyse  died  in  May  1749." 

We  must  now  conclude,  which  we 
do  with  one  other  extract  of  literary 
interest,  and  with  sincere  respect  for 
the  patriarch  of  our  craft,  to  whose  de- 
serts we  are  happy  in  having  had  an 
opportunity  to  offer  our  tribute.  ♦•  I 
have,  (says  Mr.  N.)  mentioned,  on  the 
authority  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  that  the 
price  given  by  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley  for 
'London,'  Johnson's  First  Imitation  of 
Juvenal,  was  Jifti/  pounds.  But  Mr. 
Boswell  says, '  the  fact  is,  that,  at  a  fu- 
ture conference,  Dodsley  bargained  for 
the  whole  property  of  it,  for  which  he 
gave  Johnson  ten  guineas  ;  who  told 
me,  '  I  might,  perhaps,  have  accepted 
of  less;  but  that  Paul  Whitehead  had  a 
little  before  got  ten  guineas  for  a  poem  ; 
and  I  did  not  like  to  be  less  than  White- 
head.'—For  '  The  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,' his  second  fmitation  of  Juve- 
nal, in  1749,  with  all  the  fame  which  he 
had  acquired,  it  is  certain  that  he  re- 
ceived only  fifteen  guinea,^.''' 
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July  19, 1821. 

I^ORONATION  DAY.  Awaken- 
^-^  ed  at  three  o'clock,  a.  m.  with  the 
offer  of  tickets  for  the  Hall  and  the  Ab- 
bey. Thinking,  however,  that  to  get 
up  at  such  an  hour  to  see  a  sight  which 
was  not  to  commence  till  ten,  would  be, 
?.s  we  Americans  say,  "  to  give  too 
much  for  my  whistle,"  I  turned  about 
upon  my  pillow  to  take  another  nap, 
and  resolved  to  spend  the  day  in  an  ex- 
cursion to  Windsor.  This  is  a  truly 
royal  residence ;  realizing  what  the 
imagination — w^arm  from  the  perusal  of 
a  tale  of  chivalry — would  figure  out  as 
the  palace  of  a  king.  Nothing  can  be 
more  grand  than  the  park  and  the  cas- 
tle ; — proudly  placed  as  it  is  on  a  com- 
manding eminence.  Tlie  prospect  from 
the  terrace  is,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word,  superb.  The  eye  ranges 
over  a  vast  expanse  of  rich,  populous, 
and  luxuriant  landscape  ;  the  extent  of 
which  may  perhaps  be  collected  from 
a  board  upon  the  leads  of  the  Round 
Tower — that  twelve  counties  are  visi- 
ble. Combined  with  tiiis  general  char- 
acter of  magnificence,  there  is  also 
enough  of  particular  objects  of  interest 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  spectator, 
and  interrupt  the  usual  monotony  of  a 
bird's  eye  view.  Thus  the  "antique 
towers,"  that  rise  up  in  the  "'  watery 
glade"  below,  present  a  delightful  fea- 
ture, upon  which  all  must  dwell  with 
pleasure,  even  without  remembering 
the  "  Ode  to  Eton  College."  Perhaps, 
indeed,  the  pleasure  derived  from  the 
ode  is  greater  than  the  actual  contem- 
plation of  the  reality; — just  as  it  hap- 
pens too  in  painting,  that  a  picture  will 
often  delight  us  more  than  the  very 
scene  in  Nature  from  which  it  has  been 
taken, — that  is,  if  the  picture  contain, 
as  it  ought,  evidence  of  the  mind  of  the 
painter,  in  the  feeling  and  sentiment  in- 
fused into  it  by  the  creative  power  of 
his  pencil.  But  to  return  : — the  Cas- 
tle is  a  splendid  pile  of  building,  the 
work  of  many  tastes  and  many  hands, 
commenced  and  continued  in  different 


centuries.  The  late  King  did  much  to 
embellish  and  improve  it,  particularly 
by  removing  the  round  windows  with 
which  Charles  the  Second  had  deform- 
ed it,  and  substituting  the  gothic  arch 
in  their  stead.  The  Chapel  of  St. 
George  and  the  Knights  of  the  Garter 
— the  scene  of  their  installation,  and 
the  repository  of  their  banners — is  a 
part  of  the  pile ;  and  is  worthy  of  the 
castle  to  which  it  is  appended. 

In  traversing  the  stately  halls,  the 
rusty  armouries,  and  the  deserted  cham- 
bers of  this  majestic  structure,  we  are 
carried  back  irresistibly  to  the  days  of 
the  Edwards  and  the  Henries,  when 
kings  lived  in  castles,  and  founded  col- 
leges ; — and  when  courts  were  some- 
thing different  from  those  of  modern 
times.  It  would  seem  at  first  sight  as 
if  human  nature  were  degenerated,  and 
that  kings  had  shrunk  from  their  an- 
cient dimensions,  and  that  with  the 
robes  of  their  ancestors,  they  had  also 
lost  the  royal  spirit  that  used  to  reign 
in  the  halls  of  those  palaces  that  are 
now  forsaken.  Or,  is  it  that  kings,  be- 
ing born  to  inhabit  and  inherit  palaces, 
look  to  a  humbler  residence  with  the 
same  feelings  of  envy  with  which  men 
in  lower  life  regard  the  castles  of  their 
superiors; — in  other  words,  that  a  cot- 
tage is  to  a  king,  what  a  palace  is  to  a 
peasant  ?  How  else  can  we  account  for 
George  the  Third's  living  for  so  many 
years  in  the  lodge,  as  it  is  called  ; — an 
ordinary  dwelling-house,  which  he  him- 
self built  under  the  very  walls  of  his 
Castle,  and  which  still  remains  an  eye- 
sore on  the  prospect,  blocking  up  the 
view  towards  the  Great  Park.  The 
present  King  too  leaves  the  halls  of  Ed- 
ward's hospitality  untenanted,  to  spend 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  upon 
a  thatched  cottage  in  his  own  park. 
But  such  is  the  perversity  of  human  na- 
ture, which  is  never  contented  with 
legitimate  gratification,  but  delights  to 
steal  its  pleasures  from  a  forbidden 
source,  and  is  always  most  ardent  in 
the  pursuit  of  unattainable  happiness. 
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The  advantages  which  naturally  belong 
to  our  situation,  however  splendid  they 
may  be,  we  consider  as  belonging  to 
us  by  our  birthright ;  and  tlie  pleasures 
which  ought  to  flow  from  these, 


"  like  a  wife  we  shun, 

And  ne'er  enjoj',  because  they  aie  our  own." 

We  lingered  as  long  as  the  day  allow- 
ed, roaming  about  the  courts  of  the 
Castle ;  we  read  Geoffry  Crayon's  chap- 
ter in  the  room  of  the  Round  Tower, 
and  were  glad  we  were  not  born  with 
crowns  on  our  heads,  that  we  might 
enjoy  in  full  perfection  the  witchery  of 
the  scene  around  us. 

July  27. — A  morning  in  Newgate. 
I  had  long  been  anxious  to  see  with  ray 
own  eyes  the  eflfect  of  Mrs.  Fry's  be- 
nevolent exertions,  and,  having  obtain- 
ed from  her  an  order  of  admittance,  I 
repaired  at  ten  o'clock  to  the  door  of 
the  keeper's  house,  where,  upon   the 
production  of  my  ticket,  I  was  instantly 
conducted  to  a  small  room  in   which 
some  other  visitors  were  already  assem- 
bled ;  and  in  a  short  time,  Mrs.  Fry 
entered,  attended  by  two  of  her  quaker 
sisterhood.    Soon  afterwards  a  bell  was 
rung,  to  give  notice  to  the  female  pris- 
oners to  prepare  themselves  5  and  upon 
the  second  ringing  they  came  in,  to  the 
nujnber  of  forty  or  fifty,  and  ranged 
themselves  upon   benches  raised   one 
above   the  other  for   their  reception. 
Their  appearance  was  much  better  than 
I    could    have    expected.     All    were 
cleanlily  and    decently   dressed,    and 
there  was  in  some  a  neatness  of  person 
that  bespoke  a  familiarity  with  better 
company   and  better   days.     After  a 
considerable  pause,  Mrs.  Fry  began  to 
read  from  the  Bible,  the  story  of  Mary 
Magdalen,  accompanying  the  text  with 
occasional  explanations  and  remarks, 
and  concluding  the  whole  with  a  very 
affecting  address,  in  which  she  pointed 
out  the  obvious  application  of  the  story, 
and  the  consolation  to   be    extracted 
from  it.     All  this  was  done  too  in  so 
gentle  and  encouraging  a  tone,  and  with 
so  much  temper  and  discretion,  that  it 
was  impossible  not  to  be  moved  by  the 
quiet  pathos  of  her  discourse.     I  was 
never  before  so  much  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  manner ;  for  it  was 
certainly  much  less  what  she  said  than 
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her  mode  of  saying  it  that  produced  so 
great  an  effect ; — it  was  a  beautiful  per- 
sonification of  the  text  in  scripture, 
"  the  wisdom  that  cometh  from  above 
is  gentle:'  Her  auditors  listened  to 
her  with  all  the  signs  of  the  most  seri- 
ous earnest  attention,  and  many  were 
melted  into  tears  by  the  touching  ten- 
derness of  her  appeal,  in  pointing  out 
the  penitence  and  contrition  of  the 
JMagdalen  as  the  true  object  of  imita- 
tion. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  various 
articles  of  needle-work,  the  productions 
of  the  prisoners'  industry,  caps,  dress- 
ing-gowns, baby-linen,  rugs,  counter- 
panes,  bell-ropes,  &c.    were   brought 
out,    which    found    ready  purchasers 
amongst  the  visitors.     For' myself,  I 
shall  wear  my  patch-gown  as  long  as 
the  shreds  will  hang  together,  in  re- 
membrance of  my  morning  in  Newgate. 
Mrs.  Fry  now  conducted  us  round  the 
female  side  of  the  prison,  explaining  the 
nature  of  her  regulations,  and  recount- 
ing the  obstacles  against  which,  in  the 
first  commencement  of  her  labours,  she 
had   to  contend,  in   all    the    diflerent 
shapes  and  modifications  that  idleness, 
riot,  vice,  and  wretchedness,  can  as- 
sume.    It  seems,  however,  that  there 
is  scarcely  any  disposition  so  depraved 
that  may  not  be  touched  by  kindness. 
The  patient  and  persevering  eflbrts  of 
Mrs.  Fry  have  succeeded  in  softening 
and    reclaiming    the    most   hardened, 
whom  severity  would  probably  have 
rendered  only  more  callous  and  despe- 
rate.    Thei'e  is  a  shame  of  appearing 
vngi-ateful,  which    operates    strongly 
even  in  the  most  vicious  breast.     Mrs. 
Fry  told  us,  that  when,  as  it  sometimes 
will  happen,  a  prisoner  after  her  dis- 
charge finds  her  way  back  into  gaol  for 
some  fresh  offence,  the  delinquent  is 
more  afraid  of  meeting  her  kindness, 
than   of   facing    the    reproof  of   the 
Bench  : — 

"  There  lies  more  peril,  lady,  in  thine  eye, 
Than  twenty  of  their  swords ." 

The  heart  even  of  the  guilty  rises  up  to 
resist  and  defy  reproach,  but  sinks  with 
all  the  humiliation  of  self-cor.flemnation 
at  the  accents  of  kindness  which  it  feels 
that  it  does  not  deserve. 

In  the  course  of  our  round  we  came 
to  the  school,  where  there  was  a  little 
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circle  of  gaol-delivered  children  learn- 
ing to  read.  I  was  pleased  at  the  alac- 
rity of  attention,  which  in  the  midst  of 
her  own  occupation  Mrs.  Fry  bestowed 
upon  the  least  of  those  around  her.  A 
very  little  boy  was  eniplo\^ed  in  reading 
his  Testament,  at  which  she  appeared 
surprised  ;  but,  finding  that  he  had 
i-eally  made  this  progress,  she  called 
him  out  in  the  most  encouraging  man- 
ner, and  begged  us  all  to  stop  and  hear 
him  read  a  verse  aloud,  as  a  reward  for 
his  industry.  It  is  not  every  woman 
who  would  be  content  to  yield,  even  for 
a  moment,  the  first  place  in  the  atten- 
tion of  her  company.  Lastly,  we  came 
to  a  ward  where  there  were  a  i'ew  rag- 
ged wretched  creatures,  who  were  just 
admitted  into  the  gaol ; — and  we  were 
all  forcibly  struck,  not  only  with  the 
difference  of  dress,  but  with  the  marked 
contrast  between  the  wild,  savage,  and 
reprobate  cast  of  features  of  these,  when 
compared  with  the  quiet,  orderly,  and 
resigned  demeanour  of  Mrs.  Fry's  flock. 
And  yet  I  hear  that  this  amiable  wo- 
man's labours  are  decried  and  ridiculed, 
as  the  vain  and  visionary  offspring  of  a 
perverted  philanthropy.  If  there  be 
such  persons  in  the  world,  let  them  de- 
vote a  morning  to  Newgate  ; — and  if 
those  who  came  to  scoff  do  not  remain 
to  approve,— Charity  must  have  lost 
all  her  powers  of  attraction. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  art 
of  government  in  which  so  httle  pro- 
gress has  been  made  as  in  the  preven- 
tion of  crimes ;  for  it  is  the  punishment 
rather  than  the  prevention  of  crijne 
which  seems  to  be  almost  the  exclusive 
object  of  the  laws.  So  much  so,  that 
it  would  seem  crimes  were  sometimes 
encouxaged,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  punished.  This,  however,  is  a  large 
question,  and  it  is  easier  to  see  the  evil, 
than  to  point  out  the  remedy.  Still, 
while  things  remain  as  they  are,  we 
should  be  grateful  to  those  who  under- 
take the  task  of  reclaiming  the  wicked ; 
feeling,  as  we  must,  how  much,  as  the 
world  goes,  virtue  and  vice — at  least, 
as  far  as  regards  the  eighth  command- 
ment— are  merely  the  result  of  situa- 
tion, and  that — '•  handy  dandy,  which 
is  the  hangman,  and  which  the 
thief.?" 


Juli/  30. — A  pugilistic  pasticcio  at 
the  Fives  Court  in  St.  Martin's-street. 
I  had  long  been  anxious  to  witness  a 
good  exhibition  of  this  sort,  and  the 
present,  being  for  Tom  Belcher's  bene- 
fit who  is  a  great  favourite  with  the 
Fancy,  aflTorded  a  good  opportunity  of 
gratifying  my  curiosity.  A  large  crowd 
was  assembled  in  the  street  for  some 
time  before  the  doors  were  opened,  and 
the  general  eagerness  to  get  in  occasion- 
ed a  considerable  crush.  Not  that  there 
was  any  thing  to  be  gained  by  this  im- 
petuosity ;  for  as  we  all  stood  in  the 
area  of  the  Fives  Court,  in  the  middle 
of  which  was  raised  the  platform  for  the 
combatants,  those  who  came  last  were 
as  well  placed  as  those  vt'ho  came  first. 
The  diversion  began  with  clumsy  spar- 
ring between  some  young  beginners, 
who  were  desirous  of  attracting  notice 
as  candidates  for  pugilistic  honours. 
There  was  little  skill  or  science  in  the 
first  setting-to  of  these  heroes,  and  the. 
little  they  had  was  lost  in  the  irritation 
produced  by  the  first  round,  so  that  the 
contest  soon  became  a  mere  rivalry  of 
hard  hits,  which  was  put  an  end  to 
when  the  company  thought  they  were 
sufficiently  glutted  with  the  flavour  of 
each  other's  knuckles,  by  a  cry  of 
"  enough  !  enough  !"  A  general  shower 
of  silver  and  copper  then  took  place, 
of  which  these  worthies  seemed  to  bide 
the  pelting  with  great  glee,  so  that  the 
proverb  of-'  more  kicks  than  halfpence" 
could  not,  I  hope,  be  applicable  to 
either.  At  last  we  had  a  rich  scientific 
display  of  the  whole  art  of  attack  and 
defence,  by  Spring  and  Harmer,  and 
Belcher  and  Eales.  Whatever  objec- 
tions may  be  made  to  a  prize-fighf, 
there  can  surely  be  none  to  the  muflled 
mimicry  of  a  sparring-match.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  admire  the  symmetry 
of  the  combatants,  who,  stripped  to  the 
waist,  and  in  all  the  exertion  of  nerve 
and  muscle,  might  often  furnish  a  study 
to  the  sculptor.  And  then  to  see  them 
with  eye  fixed  on  eye  ; — to  read  as  it 
were  the  conception  of  the  intended 
blow  in  the  mind,  before  the  hand  has 
had  time  to  carry  the  will  into  effect ; 
— to  watch  the  awful  business  of  prepa- 
ration— the  attitudinising  of  the  guard 
— the  parley  of  provocation — and  all 
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rile  graceful  variety  of  action  and  pos-  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  they  may 
ture  that  arises  out  of  the  rapid  succes-  be  almost  said  to  speak  a  lanjjuao-e  of 
sion  of  hitting,  stopping,  manoeuvring,  their  own.  Some  of  their  terms  are 
rallying,  advancing,  and  retreating  : —  humorous  enough  to  deserve  recording, 
this  is  a  fine  sight,  and  even  ladies  When  a  man  appears  to  advantage  out 
might  look  on,  without  being  shocked,  of  his  clothes,  he  is  said  tobujf  well ;  to 
at  so  bloodless  and  blameless  a  specta-  knock  a  man  down  is  to  fioor  him ;  a 
cle  of  human  exertion.  blow  in  the  mouth  is  a  mugger  ;   and 

The  Fancy,  as  the  amateurs  of  the     i*;  '"  addition  to  this,  an  injury  should 
art  of  boxing  are  called,  appear  to  form    be  done  to  the  teeth,  it  is  called  a  rat- 
a  distinct  class  among  the  innumerable    ^^i"?  of  the  box  of  dominos  ;  the  old 
sects  and  parties  into  which  England  is    phi'ase  of  a  punch  in  the  g — ts  is  now 
divided.     They  are   by  no  means  con-    termed  an  attack  upon  the  victualUng 
fined  to  the  lower  orders,  but  may  rec-    Rffif^^  >   and  all  the  varieties  of  pimish- 
kon  alarge  proportion  of  rank  and  talent    ^"&  ^^^  designated  by  such  appellations 
amongst  their  numbers.      To   under-    ^s, — a  lashing  hitter, — a  swishing  hit- 
stand  the  theory,  if  not  the  practice,  of    t^i'? — or  a  rum  customer.     Their  very 
boxing,  is  considered  in  this  country  as    oaths  are  of  an  original  cast;  and  I  ven- 
one  of  the  accomplishments  of  a  gentle-    ^^^'■'^  ^o  set  down  at  random  a  few  speci- 
man.     The  great  professor  of  the  pu-    mens  of  their  slang  which  happened  to 
gilistic  art,  Mr.  .Jackson,  has  a  spacious    strike  my  ear.     There  was   one  wlio 
school  in  the  most  fashionable  street  in     ^^'^s  continually   exclaiming, — "  Burn 
London  ;  and  here  may  be  contemplat-    "^Y  breeches  ;'"  another,  with  a  higher 
ed  a  picture  of  the  "  youth  of  England,"    ^'^ach  of  imagination, — '•■  Thunder  me 
which   will  verify  at  a  glance  the  asser-    "J^ad ;"  and  Dutch  Sam  astonished  us 
tion  of  Burke, — that  the  age  of  chivalry    ^Y  the  following  poetical  description  of 
is  over.     Tilts   and   tournaments  have     J"s  manner  of  treating  his  opponents  : 
had  their  day  ;  squires  have  been  trans-    — "  When  they  walk  round  me,  I  break 
formed  into  bottle-holders  ;  and  though     down  their  guard  and  give  'em  a  punch 
the  ring  still   retains  its  name,  it  has    '»  the  face;  just  like  the  sun,  Sir,  lets 
strangely    changed     its     signification.    ^'^^  planets  dance  about  him  and  sends 
Something  of   the  spirit   oi"  chivalry,     «  comet  at 'em."     There  seems  indeed 
however,  has  survived  its  fall,  and  still    about  all   this   fraternity  a  quaint  hu- 
regulates  the  contests  of  the  ring.     To    mour,  which  enlivens  their  conversa- 
shake  hands  is  always  the  prologue  of    tion  with  a  raciness   of  repartee  that 
a  battle,  as  the  pledge  of  fair  hostility    cannot  fail  to  amuse  when  it  is  heard 
between  the  combatants  ;  and  to  strike     ^or  the  first  time.     Tlie  following  dia- 
an  adversary  on  the  ground  would  still    logue  which  passed  in  our  hearing,  may 
be  considered  a   disgrace  to  pugilism,     perhaps   serve   as   an    example  : — "  I 
I  have  always  admired  the  trait  of  gen-     saj^,  Tom,  have  you  heard   what  has 
erous  forbearance  which  is  recorded  of    happened  to  Dick  Symonds  ?"  "  No," 
the  famous  Chicken  in  his  battle  with     answered  Tom,  "not  I;  what!  is   he 
Jem  Belcher,      He  had  given  his  adver-    dead  ?"  "  Why,  if  he  a'nt,  they  have 
sary  a  facer  that  laid  him  sprawling    "sed  him  very  ill,  for  they  buried  him 
upon  his  back  on  the  ropes  wliich  en-    'ast  Saturday." 

circled  the  ring,  and  when  he  had  an  But  enough  of  the  race  of  prize-fight- 
opportunity  of  repeating  his  blow,  he  ers.  They  are  all  much  indebted  to 
refrained  from  taking  advantage  of  the  Mr.  Jackson,  who  has  given  a  sort  of 
occasion.  A  sentiment  of  compassion  respectability  to  their  vocation,  while 
for  his  old  associate  prevailed  over  the  his  school  has  spread  a  general  taste  for 
passion  of  the  moment,  and  contenting  the  noble  art  of  fisticuffs.  As  he  is 
himself  with  shaking  his  fist  over  his  probably  the  finest  model  of  Herculean 
prostrate  antagonist,  his  feelings  found  proportion  that  lias  appeared  for  many 
a  vent  in  the  following  strange  but  char-  years,  I  record  a  few  jmrticulars  of  his 
acteristic  expression  :  "  G —  d— n  thee,  size  and  stature,  as  well  as  some  feats 
Jem,  1  won't  hurt  thee  !"  The  phrase-  of  his  strength.  His  height  is  five  feet 
ology  indeed  of  the  i^awcy  in  general  is    eleven  inches^  and  he  weighs  within 
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half  a  pound  of  fifteen  stone  in  his 
clothes.  i:onie  time  ago  he  lifted  S4\b. 
on  his  little  finger,  and  wrote  his  name, 
John  Jackson,  on  the  wall  of  Alderman 
Combe's  drawing-room.  On  another 
occasion  he  lifted  2  cwt.  with  his  teeth, 
and  10  cwt.  with  both  his  hands.  He 
has  very  appropriately  placed  on  the 
wall  of  his  school  a  fine  engraving  rep- 
resenting an  Italian  scene,  in  which, 
the  usage  of  the  stiletto  is  exemplified  : 
from  which,  I  suppose,  he  would  lead 
us  to  infer,  that  it  is  better  to  teach  men 
the  use  of  their  fists  than  leave  it  to 
their  own  malice  to  suggest  more  mis- 
chievous weapons. 

Sept.  15. — Visit  to  Bedlam.  My 
mind  was  so  full  of  the  dreadful  recol- 
lections of  what  I  had  heard  of  the  old 
hospital  of  this  name  in  JMoor-fields, 
thp.t  I  went  prepared  to  have  my  feel- 
ings harrowed  up  by  the  most  awful  and 
distressing  scenes  of  human  suffering. 
What  then  was  my  surprise  to  find  the 
New  Bethlehem  not  only  divested  of 
every  thing  shocking  and  terrible,  but 
exhibiting  a  character  of  cheerfulness 
and  comfort  that  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  enliven  the  gloomy  abodes  of 
Madness.  Nothing  can  well  demon- 
strate more  convincingly  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  all  power  to  abuse,  and  the 
necessity  of  constant  vigilance  to  pre- 
vent the  degeneracy  and  perversion  of 
all  human  institutions,  than  the  state  of 
the  old  Bedlam  Hospital.  Will  it  be 
believed  that,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
in  the  heart  of  the  British  metropolis, 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  phy- 
sicians of  the  highest  reputation  for  in- 
telligence and  humanity,  a  system  of 
cruelty  was  exposed  that  would  disgrace 
the  worst  history  of  the  worst  times.  In 
one  cell  was  found  a  poor  wretch  who 
had  been  chained  down  to  his  bedstead 
for  twelve  years  under  a  load  of  fetters 
— compared  with  which  Trenck's  were 
a  plaything — that  scarcely  allowed  him 
liberty  enough  to  turn  himself  round. 
No  one  ever  entered  the  door  of  his 
dungeon.  His  food  was  pushed  in 
through  a  hole  in  the  wall ;  and  there 
he  was  left  to  linger  out  his  life  without 
help  or  hope,  till  he  was  rescued  by  the 
arrival  of  the  commissioners  of  inquir3^ 

The  heart  sickens  at  the  thought  of 
such  miseryj  and  gladly  turns  to  the 


contemplation  of  the  new  establishment. 
It  is  a  handsome  and  spacious  building, 
not  decorated  with  too  much  architec- 
tural magnificence  without,  to  mock,  as 
it  were,  the  misery  within,  but  plain 
and  simple  in  its  exterior ;  and  the  care 
of  the  architect  seems  to  have  been 
properly  confined  to  its  true  object, — 
the  convenience  and  well-being  of  the 
patients.  It  is  calculated  to  accommo- 
date two  hundred  ;  and  nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  neatness,  even  to  nicety,  of  the 
whole  establishment,  in  all  the  details 
of  its  provisions  for  carrying  on  the  daily 
incidents  of  fife,  connected  with  eating, 
drinking,  and  sleeping.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  ofiend  the  sight  or  the  smell ;  and 
even  in  those  unhappy  cases,  where  the 
patients  had  lost  all  mental  and  bodily 
control,  the  most  complete  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  securing  their 
cleanliness  and  comfort,  to  an  extent 
indeed  that  could  scarcely  be  looked  for 
in  a  charity  institution,  where  the  pa- 
tients are  received  and  maintained  gra- 
tuitously out  of  the  funds  of  the  hospi- 
tal. 

Our  visit  was  made  under  the  most 
advantageous  circumstances ;  for,  just 
as  we  arrived,  Mr.  D ,  the  govern- 
or of  St.  Luke's  was  announced,  whose 
object  being  the  same  as  our  own,  we 
went  round  the  hospital  together.  There 
was  only  one  patient  under  restraint, 
and  he  was  confined  in  his  cell  by  a 
light  chain.  This  was  a  desperate  ma- 
niac, who  had  a  (ew  days  before  com- 
mitted a  savage  murder  on  the  person 
of  a  fellow-patient.  He  had  found,  in 
grubbing  up  the  gravel  of  one  of  the 
court -yards,  the  blade  of  an  old  knife, 
which  he  contrived  to  fix  in  a  handle  of 
wood,  and  having  sharpened  it  for  his 
purpose,  he  seized  upon  his  victim,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  in  the  presence 
of  a  crowd  of  spectators,  laid  him  pros- 
trate at  his  feet,  with  twenty  mortal 
gashes — "  the  least  a  death  to  nature."' 
All  the  rest  were  at  large,  taking  exer- 
cise in  the  courts,  or  roaming  about  the 
galleries,  the  windows  of  which,  with  a 
view  to  their  fimusement,  were  made 
to  command  a  prospect  of  the  adjacent 
road.  In  the  course  of  our  round  we 
approached  the  bed  of  an  old  man  who 
was  languishing  in  the  last  stage  of  a 
palsy.     He  addressed  Mr.  D as 
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an   old  acquaintance.     "  Why,"   said 

Mr.  D ,  "  you  don't  know  who  I 

am,  do  you  ?" — "  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  do," 
said  the  madman,  "  you  are  Mr. 
D ."  Upon  inquiry,  it  was  discov- 
ered that  this  man  had  once  seen  Mr. 
D about  five  and  thirty  years  be- 
fore at  the  old  Bedlam  Hospital.  Thus 
it  seems  that  the  memory,  at  least,  may 
remain  unimpaired  amidst  the  general 
wreck  of  the  understanding. 

There  are  certain  wards  set  apart  for 
the  reception  of  criminal  lunatics.  In 
one  of  these  were  assembled  nine  per- 
sons, every  one  of  whom  had  commit- 
ted murder ;  and  it  required  no  little  ex- 
ertion of  nerve  to  feel  at  ease  in  such 
company.  Amongst  this  class  old  Peg 
Nicholson  was  pointed  out  to  us,  who 
sometime  in  the  last  century  attempted 
the  life  of  King  George  the  Third,  and 
whose  appearance,  or  rather  apparition, 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  seemed 
like  a  resurrection  from  the  dead.  Here, 
too,  is  Hatfield,  who  made  a  similar  at- 
tempt at  a  later  period ;  and  here,  also, 
are  all  those  miscliievous  maniacs, 
whose  histories  have  from  time  to  time 
served  to  fill  up  a  column  in  the  public 
prints  : — from  the  disappointed  lover, 
who  fired  a  pistol  at  Miss  Kelly,  to  the 
disappointed  half-pay  officer,  who  took 
a  flying  shot  at  Lord  Palmerston. 

We  were  continually  assailed  with 
petitions  for  a  iew  coppers  for  the  pur- 
chase of  snuff  and  tobacco  ;  and  many 
took  us  aside  with  coherent  well-told 
tales  of  the  treacherous  devices  b}'  which 
they  had  been  trepamied  into  a  place  of 
confinement ; — some  of  which  really 
sounded  so  probable,  that  if  this  were 
not  known  to  be  the  commonest  of  de- 
lusions that  prevail  in  these  cases,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  withhold 
belief  from  sucli  very  circumstantial 
details.  We  had  an  example  of  the 
ruling  passion,  strong  in  madness  as  in 
deatli,  in  the  reply  of  a  poor  dancing- 
master,  of  whom  we  were  inquiring 
whether  he  had  any  thing  to  complain 
of.  '•'  Complain  of!"  said  he,  '•  look  at 
ray  shoes  !"' — which  were  certainly  not 
of  that  light  fantastic  character  to  which 
he  had  probably  been  accustomed  in  his 
dancing-days.  We  were  much  struck, 
too,  with  a  pretty  interesting-looking 
girl  who  had  gone  mad  for  love.     Her 


hair  was  floating  loosely  about  her 
shoulders,  and  she  came  tripping  up  tv) 
us,  liumming  an  air,  and  suddenly  ad- 
dressed us — "  Did  you  know  Sam  Wil- 
liams ? — Ah  !  he  was  a  sweet  youth. 
But  then,  do  you  know,  they  took  him 
away  to  India,  and  there  Warren  Has- 
ings  killed  him  : — but  1  made  him  pay  a 
guinea  for  it.  that's  what  I  did  :"  And 
then  bursting  out  into  a  wild  hysterical 
laugh,  she  turned  away  and  ran  off  in 
another  direction.  Amongst  the  incu- 
rables, we  saw  a  poor  cracked  creature, 
the  miserable  victim  of  nervosity.  His 
fears  had  at  last  driven  him  out  of  his 
wits,  and  he  was  at  this  time  a  prey  to 
the  strongest  paroxysms  of  apprehen- 
sion. All  day  long  he  was  crouching 
down  and  tremblinij,  under  an  idea  that 
the  sky  was  about  to  fall ;  and  he  cried 
out  to  us — "  Take  care !  Don't  you  see 
it  shake  ?  Now  it  is  coming  :"  There 
was  another  man,  who  fancied  himself 
in  the  famih/  way,  and  was  under  ter- 
rible alarm  v/ith  the  notion  that  he  was 
about  to  be  brought  to-bed  of  a  black  boy. 
In  short,  it  would  be  endless  to  recount 
all  the  strange  and  ridiculous  delusions 
which  we  found  possessing  the  distem- 
pered brains  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  Bed- 
lam, and  ruling  them  with  all  the  force 
of  reality. 

If  there  was  any  thing  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  asylum  to  which  one  might 
object,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  unnecessary 
parade  of  locks  and  keys,  and  bars  and 
bolts  ; — but  upon  the  whole,  we  were 
strongly  impressed  with  the  admirable 
regulations  that  prevailed  throughout, 
and  of  the  excellent  effects  of  kindness 
and  conciliation  in  mitigating  the  vio- 
lence of  this  dreadful  visitation.  The 
admiration  we  felt  was  expressed  in  ev- 
ery language  of  Europe,  by  the  various 
visitors  from  different  countries,  who 
had  recorded  their  sentiments  in  the 
books  of  the  hospital.  I  select  one  by 
way  of  example,  from  the  late  minister 
and  ambassador  of  France. 

"  Cet  etablissement  no  laisse  d'autres 
vceux  a  former  quo  celiii  de  voir  toutes  les 
maisons  de  la  meme  nature  en  Europe  ad- 
niinistrees  d'apres  les  niemcs  principes  ct 
avec  les  nieiues  soins  ;  ct  je  ci'oirai  avoir 
bien  merite  de  nion  pays  et  de  riuimaui- 
te,  si  je  peux  contribiier  a  faire  suivre 
en  France  les  rCgiemens  en  les  plans  do 
Bethlehem  qu'a  bien  voulu  me  promettre  de 
me  communiquer  M.  le  Gouverncur,  a  qui 
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j'offre    rexprcssion  de    ma  reconnoisance, 
comme  ami  de  la  morale  et  de  rhuinanite. 

Df-  Cazes." 
Having  concluded  our  survey,  we 
were  glad  to  escape  from  this  melan- 
choly scene.  We  had  seen  examples 
of  almost  every  variety  of  mental  de- 
rangement :  Religious  enthusiasts  ; — 
political  projectors  ; — despairing  lov- 
ers ; — husbands  frantic  for  the  loss  of 
Iheir  wives ; — wives  for  the  loss  of  their 
husbands  ; — parents  for  the  loss  of  their 
children.  One  only  modification  of 
grief  seemed  wanting, — there  were  no 
filial  instances  of  the  same  effects  being 
produced  by  the  loss  of  parents.  In 
reflecting  upon  this  fact,  however,  we 
ought  rather  to  admire  the  wise  dispen- 
sation of  Providence  in  thus  construct- 
ing the  human  mind,  than  suppose  the 
younger  part  of  our  species  deficient  in 
the  kindly  feelings  of  affection.  In  the 
natural  course  of  events  such  excessive 
sensibility  must  have  proved  a  constant 
source  of  misery.  Happily  it  has  been 
ordered  othervv'ise : — and  tlie  reasoning 
that  Shakspeare  has  })ut  into  the  mouth 
of  the  hypocritical  king  of  Denmark, 
has  its  just  and  reasonable  efiect  on 
the  most  sensitive  mind. 


■  "  The  survivor  bound 


In  filial  obligation  for  some  term 

Performs  obsequious  sorrow  :  But  to  persevere 

In  obstinate  condolement,  is  a  course 

Of  impious  stubbornness:  'tis  unmanly  grief, 

And  shews  a  will  most  impious  to  Heaven." 

What  an  awful  impression  does  the 
contemplation  of  a  spectacle  like  Bed- 
lam leave  upon  the  mind  !  How  won- 
derfully, and  yet  how  fearfully,  are  we 
made  !  There  is  no  i)art  of  the  myste- 
rious subject  of  evil,  with  respect  to  its 
origin  and  purpose,  that  is  so  inexplica- 
ble as  this ; — and  who  can  help  ex- 
claiming, loky  is  it  that  we  are  mad  .^ 


But  we  arc  surrounded  with  mysteries 
on  every  side,  which  baffle  our  inqui- 
ries, and  the  result  of  our  boasted  know- 
ledge 

"Is  but  to  know  how  little  can  be  known." 

If  we  endeavour  to  push  our  conjectures 
farther,  and  escape  from  the  narrow 
circle,  with  which  it  hasipleased  Heaven 
to  circumscribe  our  faculties,  the  at- 
tempt always  ends  in  defeat  and  disap- 
pointment. AVe  have,  it  is  true,  a 
glimmering  of  the  world  above  us,  but 
if  we  presume  to  imagine  we  can  break 
the  bars  of  our  prison,  and  soar  into 
these  forbidden  regions,  what  is  the  re- 
sult }  We  exhaust  our  strength  in 
fruitless  efforts ; — like  an  imprisoned 
blue-bottle,  who,  seeing  the  light  with- 
out, tries  to  escape  from  the  confine- 
ment of  a  room,  and  bangs  himself  with 
piteous  violence  against  the  window, 
humming  and  buzzing  with  increasing 
impatience  at  every  successive  failure 
of  his  hopes,  till  wearied  out  at  last  he 
sinks  down  into  a  corner,  sore  and 
crest-fallen,  to  brood  in  silence  over  his 
own  ignorance  and  helplessness. 

October  1 .  Letters  from  America, — 
which  summon  me  away.  I  should 
lament  ray  departure  more  if  I  did  not 
liope  soon  to  renew  my  intimacy  with  a 
country  in  which  I  have  met  with  so 
much  hospitality  and  kindness.  It  is 
indeed  lamentable  to  think  that  two  na- 
tions so  forined  b}"  nature  to  be  friendly 
to  each  other,  should  have  ever  been  at 
enmity.  Let  us  hope  that  we  shall  both 
grow  wiser  as  we  grow  older.  Every 
imiwilse  of  feeling,  and  every  considera- 
tion would  seem  to  bind  America  and 
England  together  by  the  firmest  ties  of 
friendship : — "  Those  then  whom  God 
hath  joined,  let  no  man  put  asunder  !" 
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Air,  ' 

Hope  no  more — in  peace  he  sleepeth- 

All  his  pains  and  toils  are  o'er  ; 
'Tis  thine  eye  alone  that  weepeth, 

His  is  clos'd  to   ope  no  more. 
He  hath  pain'd  that  unknown  river, 

He  hath  found  a  hero's  g-rave  ; 
There  his   head  in  peace  for  ever 

Rests  beneath  the  dashing-  wave. 


'lOusseati's  Dream." 

We,  like  him,  our  barks  are  guiding 

Swiftly  to  an  unknown  shore, 
Here,  we  know,  is  no  abiding, 

There  is  rest  for  evermore. 
Pilot  through  this  mighty  ocean  ! 

Lord  of  earth,  and  air,  and  sea! 
Thou  canst  still  the  wild  wave's  motion^ 

All  our  hopes  are  fix'd  on  thee. 
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"  X  ET  us  sit  flown  on  this  stone 

"^  seat,"  said  my  aged  friend,  the 
pastor,  "  and  I  will  tell  you  a  tale  of 
tears,  concerning  the  last  inhabitants  of 
yonder  solitary  house,  just  visible  on 
the  hill-side,  through  the  gloom  of  those 
melancholy  pines.  Ten  years  have 
passed  away  since  the  terrible  catas- 
trophe of  which  1  am  about  to  speak  ; 
and  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  me- 
thinks,  whenever  I  come  into  this  glen, 
tliere  is  something  rueful  in  its  silence, 
while  the  common  sounds  of  nature 
seem  to  my  mind  dirge-like  and  for- 
lorn. Was  not  this  very  day  bright 
and  musical  as  we  walked  across  all 
the  other  hills  and  valleys  ;  but  now  a 
dim  mist  overspreads  the  sk}',  and, 
beautiful  as  this  lonely  place  must  in 
truth  be,  there  is  a  want  of  life  in  the 
verdure  and  the  flowers,  as  if  they 
grew  beneath  the  darkness  of  perpet- 
ual shadows." 

As  the  old  man  was  speaking,  a  fe- 
male figure  bent  with  age  and  infirmi- 
ty, came  slowly  up  the  bank  below  us 
with  a  pitcher  in  her  hand,  and  when 
she  reached  a  little  well  dug  out  of  a 
low  rock  all  covered  with  moss  and 
lichens,  she  scemeil  to  fix  her  eyes  up- 
on it  as  in  a  dream,  and  gave  a  long, 
deep,  broken  sigh. 

"  The  names  of  her  husband  and 
her  only  son,  both  dead,  are  chiselled 
by  their  own  hands  on  a  smooth  stone 
within  the  arch  of  tliat  fountain,  and 
the  childless  widow  at  this  moment 
sees  nothing  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
but  a  few  letters  not  yet  overgrown 
with  the  creeping  timestains.  See ! 
her  pale  lips  are  moving  in  prayer, 
and,  old  as  she  is,  and  long  resigned  in 
her  utter  hopelessness,  the  tears  are  not 
yet  all  shed  or  dried  up  within  her 
broken  heart, — a  lew  big  drops  are  on 
her  withered  cheeks,  but  she  feels  them 
not,  and  is  unconsciously  weeping  with 
ejes  that  old  age  has  of  itself  enough 
bedimmed." 

The  figure  remained  motionless  be- 
side the  well ;  and,  though  I  knew  not 
the  history  of  the  griefs  that  stood  all 
embodied  so  mournfully  before  me,  I 


felt  that  they  mast  have  been  gathering 
together  for  many  long  years,  and  that 
such  sighs  as  I  had  now  heard  came 
from  the  uttermost  desolation  of  the 
human  heart.  At  last  she  dipped  her 
pitcher  in  the  water,  lifted  her  eyes  to 
heaven,  and,  distinctly  saying,  "  O,  Je- 
sus, Son  of  God !  whose  blood  was 
shed  lor  sinners,  be  merciful  to  their 
souls  !"  she  turned  away  from  the 
scene  of  her  sorrow,  and,  like  one  seen 
in  a  vision,  disappeared. 

"  I  have  beheld  the  childless  widow 
happy,"  said  the  pastor,  "  even  her 
who  sat  alone,  with  none  to  comfort 
her,  on  a  floor  swept  by  the  hand  of 
death  of  all  its  blossoms.  But  her 
whom  we  have  now  seen  I  dare  not 
call  happy,  even  though  she  puts  her 
trust  in  God  and  her  Saviour.  Her's 
is  an  affliction  wiiicli  faith  itself  can- 
not assuage.  Yet  religion  may  have 
softened  even  sighs  like  those,  and,  as 
you  shall  hear,  it  was  religion  that  set 
her  free  from  the  horrid  dreams  of 
madness,  and  restored  her  to  that  com- 
fort which  is  always  found  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  reasonable  being." 

There  was  not  a  bee  roaming  near 
us,  nor  a  bird  singing  in  the  solitary 
glen,  when  the  old  man  gave  me  these 
hints  of  a  melancholy  tale.  The  sky 
was  black  and  lowering,  as  it  lay  on 
the  silent  hills,  and  enclosed  us  from 
the  far-off  world,  in  a  sullen  spot  that 
was  felt  to  be  sacred  unto  sorrow.  The 
figure  which  had  come  and  gone  with 
a  sigh  was  the  only  dweller  here  ;  and 
I  was  prepared  to  hear  a  doleful  history 
of  one  left  alone  to  commune  with  a 
broken  heart  in  the  cheerless  solitude 
of  nature. 

"  That  house  from  whose  chinmies 
no  smoke  has  ascended  for  ten  long 
years,"  continued  my  friend,  ''  once 
shewed  its  windows  bright  with  cheer- 
ful fires  ;  and  her  whom  we  now  saw 
so  woe-begone,  I  remember  brought 
home  a  youthful  bride,  in  all  tlie  beau- 
ty of  her  joy  and  innocence.  Twenty 
years  beheld  her  a  wife  and  a  mother, 
with  all  their  most  perfect  hap])iness, 
and  with  some,  too,  of  their  inevitable 
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griefs.  Death  passed  not  by  her  door 
without  his  victims,  and,  of  five  chil- 
dren, all  but  one  died,  in  infancy,  child- 
hood, or  blooming  3-outh.  But  thoy 
died  in  nature's  common  decay. — 
peaceful  prayers  were  said  around  the 
bed  of  peace  ;  and  when  the  flowers 
grew  upon  their  graves,  the  mother's 
eyes  could  bear  to  look  on  them,  as  she 
passed  on  with  an  unachino;  heart  into 
the  house  of  God.  AH  but  one  died, — 
and  better  had  it  been  if  that  one  had 
never  been  born. 

'''  Father,  mother,  and  son  now  come 
to  man's  estate,  survived,  and  in  the 
house  there  was  peace.  But  suddenly 
poverty  fell  upon  them.  The  dishon- 
esty of  a  kinsman,  of  which  I  need  not 
state  the  particulars,  robbed  them  of 
their  ie\y  hereditary  fields,  which  now 
passed  into  the  possession  of  a  stran- 
ger. They,  however,  remained  as  ten- 
ants in  the  house  v/hich  had  been  their 
own  ;  and  for  a  while,  father  and  son 
bore  the  change  of  fortune  seemingly 
undismayed,  and  toiled  as  common  la- 
bourers on  the  soil  still  dearly  beloved. 
At  the  dawn  of  light  they  went  out  to- 
gether, and  at  twilight  they  returned. 
But  it  seemed  as  if  their  industry  was 
in  vain.  Year  after  year  the  old  man's 
face  became  more  deeply  furrowed, 
and  more  seldom  was  he  seen  to  smile  ; 
and  his  son's  countenance,  once  bold 
and  open,  was  now  darkened  with  an- 
ger and  dissatisfaction.  They  did  not 
attend  public  worship  so  regularly  as 
they  used  to  do ;  when  I  met  them  in 
the  fields,  or  vished  them  in  their 
dwelling,  they  looked  on  me  coldly, 
and  with  altered  eyes  ;  and  I  grieved  to 
think  how  soon  they  both  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  the  blessings  Providence 
had  so  long  permitted  them  to  enjoy, 
and  how  sullenly  they  now  struggled 
with  its  decrees.  But  something  worse 
than  poverty  was  now  disturbing  both 
their  hearts. 

"  The  unhapp}^  old  man  had  a  bro- 
ther who  at  this  time  died,  leaving  an 
only  son,  who  had  for  many  years  aban- 
doned his  father's  house,  and  of  whom 
all  tidings  had  long  been  lost.  It  was 
thought  by  many  that  he  had  died  be- 
yond seas ;  and  none  doubted,  that, 
living  or  dead,  he  had  been  disinherited 
by  his  stern  and  unrelenting  parent. 


On  the  day  after  the  funeral,  the  old 
man  produced  his  brother's  will,  by 
which  he  became  heir  to  all  his  proper- 
ty, except  an  annuity  to  be  paid  to  the 
natural  heir,  should  he  ever  return. 
Some  pitied  the  prodigal  son,  who  had 
been  disinherited — some  blamed  the 
father — some  envied  the  good  fortune 
of  those  who  had  so  ill  borne  adversity. 
But  in  a  short  time,  the  death,  the  will, 
and  the  disinherited  were  all  forgotten, 
and  the  lost  lands  being  redeemed, 
peace,  comfort,  and  happiness  were 
supposed  again  to  be  restored  to  the 
dwelling  from  which  they  had  so  long 
been  banished. 

"  But  it  was  not  so.  If  the  furrows 
on  the  old  man's  face  were  deep  before, 
when  he  had  to  toil  from  morning  to 
night,  they  seemed  to  have  sunk  into 
more  ghastly  trenches,  now  that  the 
goodness  of  Providence  had  restored  a 
gentle  shelter  to  his  declining  years. 
When  seen  wandering  through  his 
fields  at  even-tide,  he  looked  not  like 
the  Patriarch  musing  tranquilly  on  the 
works  and  ways  of  God  ;  and  when 
my  ej^es  met  his  during  divine  service, 
which  he  now  again  attended  with  scru- 
pulous regularity,  I  sometimes  thought 
they  were  suddenly  averted  in  conscious 
guilt ;  or  closeed  in  hypocritical  devo- 
tion. I  scarcely  know  if  I  had  any 
suspicions  against  him  in  my  mind,  or 
not ;  but  his  high  bald  head,  thin  sil- 
ver hair,  and  countenance  with  its  fine 
features  so  intelligent,  had  no  longer 
the  same  solemn  expression  which  they 
once  possessed,  and  something  dark 
and  hidden  seemed  now  to  belong  to 
them,  which  withstood  his  forced  and 
unnatural  smile.  The  son,  who,  in 
the  days  of  their  former  prosperity, 
had  been  stained  by  no  vice,  and  who, 
during  their  harder  lot,  had  kept  him- 
self aloof  from  all  his  former  compan- 
ions, now  became  dissolute  and  profli- 
gate, nor  did  he  meet  whh  any  reproof 
from  a  father  whose  heart  would  once 
have  burst  asunder  at  one  act  of  wick- 
edness in  his  beloved  child. 

"  About  three  years  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  the  disinherited  son  re- 
turned to  his  native  parish.  He  had 
been  a  sailor  on  board  various  ships  on 
foreign  stations — but  hearing  by  chance 
of  his  father's  death,  he  came  to  claim 
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his  inheritance.  Having  heard  on  his 
arrival,  that  his  uncle  had  succeeded 
to  the  property,  he  came  to  me  and 
told  me,  that  the  night  before  he  left 
his  home,  his  father  stood  by  his  bed- 
side, kissed  him,  and  said,  that  never 
more  would  he  own  such  an  undutiful 
son — but  that  he  forgave  him  all  his 
sins — at  death  would  not  defraud  him 
of  the  pleasant  fields  that  had  so  long 
belonged  to  his  humble  ancestors — and 
hoped  to  meet  reconciled  in  heaven. 
^'  My  uncle  is  a  villain,"  said  he,  fierce- 
ly, "  and  I  will  cast  anciior  on  the 
green  bank  where  I  played  when  a 
boy,  even  if  I  must  first  bring  his  grey 
head  to  the  scaflbld." 

"  I  accompanied  him  to  the  house  of 
his  uncle.  It  was  a  dreadful  visit.  The 
family  had  just  sat  down  to  their  frugal 
midday  meal ;  and  the  old  man,  though 
for  some  ^^ears  he  could  have  had  little 
heart  to  pray,  had  just  lifted  up  his 
hand  to  ask  a  blessing.  Our  shadows, 
as  we  entered  the  door,  fell  upon  the 
table — and  turning  his  eyes,  he  beheld 
before  him  on  the  floor  the  man  whom 
he  fearfully  hoped  had  been  buried  in 
the  sea.  His  face  was  indeed,  at  that 
moment,  most  unlike  that  of  prayer, 
but  he  still  held  up  his  lean,  shrivelled, 
trembhng  hand.  "  Accursed  hypo- 
crite," cried  the  fierce  mariner,  "  dost 
thou  call  down  the  blessing  of  God  on 
a  meal  won  basely  from  the  orphan  ? 
But,  lo  !  God,  whom  thou  hast  blas- 
phemed, has  sent  me  from  the  distant 
isles  of  the  ocean,  to  bring  thy  white 
head  into  the  hangman's  hands  !" 

"  For  a  moment  all  was  silent — then 
a  loud  stifled  gasping  was  heard,  and 
she  whom  you  saw  a  little  while  ago, 
rose  shrieking  from  her  seat,  and  fell 
down  on  her  knees  at  the  sailor's  feet. 
The  terror  of  that  unforgiven  crime, 
now  first  revealed  to  her  knowledge, 
struck  her  down  to  the  floor.  She 
fixed  her  bloodless  face  on  his  before 
whom  she  knelt — but  she  spoke  not  a 
single  word.  There  was  a  sound  in 
her  convulsed  throat  like  the  death- 
rattle.  "  I  forged  the  will,"  said  the 
son,  advancing  towards  his  cousin  with 
a  firm  step,  "  my  father  could  not — I 
alone  am  guilty — I  alone  must  die." 
The  wife  soon  recovered  the  power  of 
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speech,  but  it  was  so  unlike  her  usual 
voice,  that  I  scarcely  thought,  at  first, 
the  sound  proceeded  from  her  white 
quivering  lips.  "  As  you  hope  for 
mercy  at  the  great  judgment  day.  let 
the  old  man  make  his  escape — hush, 
hush,  hush — till  in  a  few  days  he  has 
sailed  away  in  the  hold  of  some  ship  to 
America.  You  surely  will  not  hang 
an  old  grey-headed  man  of  threescore 
and  ten  years  i" 

"■  The  sailor  stood  silent  and  frown- 
ing. There  seemed  neither  pity  nor 
cruelty  in  his  face  ;  he  felt  himself  in- 
jured ;  and  looked  resolved  to  right 
himself,  happen  what  would,  "  I  say 
he  has  forged  my  father's  will.  As  to 
escaping,  let  him  escape  if  he  can.  I 
do  not  wish  to  hang  him ;  though  I 
have  seen  better  men  run  up  to  the 
fore  yard  arm  before  now,  for  only  ask- 
ing their  own  But  no  more  kneeling, 
woman. — Holla  !  where  is  the  old  man 
gone  .^" 

'•  We  all  looked  ghastily  around,  and 
the  wretched  wife  and  mother,  spring- 
ing to  her  feet,  rushed  out  of  the  house. 
We  followed,  one  and  all.  The  door 
of  the  stable  was  open,  and  the  mother 
and  son  entering,  loud  shrieks  were 
heard.  The  miserable  old  man  had 
slunk  out  of  the  room  unobserved  dur- 
ing the  passion  that  had  struck  all  our 
souls,  and  had  endeavoured  to  commit 
suicide.  His  own  son  cut  him  down, 
as  he  hung  suspended  from  a  rafter  in 
that  squalid  place,  and,  carrying  him 
in  his  arms,  laid  him  down  upon  the 
green  bank  in  front  of  the  house. — 
There  he  lay  with  his  livid  face,  and 
blood  shot  protruded  eyes,  till,  in  a 
few  minutes,  he  raised  himself  up,  and 
fixed  them  upon  his  wife,  who,  soon 
recovering  from  a  fainting  fit,  came 
shrieking  from  the  mire  in  which  she 
had  fallen  down.  "  Poor  people  !" 
said  the  sailor  with  a  gasping  voice, 
"  you  have  suffered  enough  for  your 
crime.  Fear  nothing ;  the  worst  is 
now  past :  and  rather  would  I  sail  the 
seas  twenty  years  longer,  than  add 
another  pang  to  that  old  man's  heart. 
Let  us  be  kind  to  the  old  man." 

"  But  it  seemed  as  if  a  raven  had 
croaked  the  direful  secret  all  over  the 
remotest  places  among  the  hills  :  f<jr, 
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in  an  hour,   people  came   flocking   in 
from  all  quarters,  and  it  was  seen,  that 
concealment  or  escape  was  no  longer 
possible,    and  that  father  and  son  were 
destined  to  die  together  a  felon's  death" 
Here  the  pastor's  voice  ceased  ;  and 
I  had  heard  enough  to  understand  the 
long  deep  sigh  that  had  come  moaning 
from   that  bowed-down   figure   beside 
the  solitary  well.     ''  That  was  the  last 
work  done  by  the  father  and  son,  and 
finished    the  day  before   the  fatal  dis- 
covery of  their  guilt.     It  had  probably 
been  engaged  in  as  a  sort  of  amusement 
to  beguile  their  unhappy  minds  of  ever- 
anxious  thoughts,  or  perhaps  as  a  soli- 
tary occupation,   at  which  they   could 
unburthen  their  guilt  to  one  another 
undisturbed.     Here,  no  doubt,  in   the 
silence  and  solitude,  they  often  felt  re- 
morse, perhaps  penitence.  They  chisel- 
led out  their  names  on  that  slab,  as  you 
perceive;  and  hither,   as  duly  as  the 
morning  and  evening  shadows,   comes 
the  ghost  whom  we   beheld,  and,  after 
a  prayer  for  the  souls  of  them  so  ten- 
derly beloved  in  their  innocence,   and 
doubtless  even   more  tenderly  beloved 
in  their  guilt  and  in  their  graves,  she 
carries  to  her  lonel}"  hut  the  water  that 
helps  to  preserve  her  hopeless  life,from 
the  well  dug   by  dearer  hands,  now 
nioukiered  away,  both  flesh  and  bone, 
into  the  dust." 

After  a  moment's  silence  the  old 
man  continued, — for  he  saw  that  I 
longed  to  hear  the  details  of  that  dread- 
ful catastrophe,  and  his  own  soul  seem- 
ed likewise  desirous  of  renewing  its 
grief, — ''  The  prisoners  were  condenm- 
ed.  Hope  tliere  was  none.  It  was 
known,  from  the  moment  of  the  ver- 
dict— guilty, — that  they  would  be  exe- 
cuted. Petitions  were,  indeed,  signed 
by  many  thousands  ;  but  it  was  all  in, 
vain, — and  the  father  and  the  son  had ' 
to  prepare  themselves  for  death. 

''^  About  a  week  after  condemnation 
I  visited  them  in  their  cell.  God  for- 
bid, I  should  say  that  they  were  re- 
signed. Human  nature  could  not  re- 
sign itself  to  such  a  doom  ;  and  I  found 
the  old  man  pacing  up  and  down  the 
stone-fioor,  in  his  clanking  chains,  with 
hurried  steps,  and  a  countenance  of  un- 
speakable horror.  The  son  was  lying 
on  Ms  face  upon  his  bed  of  straw,  and 


had  not  lifted  up  his  head,  as  the  massy 
bolts  were  withdrawn,  and  the  door 
creaked  sullenly  on  its  hinges.  The 
father  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me  for  some 
time,  as  if  I  had  been  a  stranger,  in- 
truding upon  his  misery  ;  and,  as  soon 
as  he  knew  me,  shut  them  with  a  deep 
groan,  and  pointed  to  his  son.  '  I  have 
murdered  VVilliam — I  have  brought  ray 
only  son  to  the  scaffold,  and  I  am  doonir 
ed  to  hell  !'  I  gently  called  on  the 
youth  by  name,  but  he  was  insensible 
— he  was  lying  in  a  fit.  *  I  fear  he 
will  awake  out  of  that  fit,'  cried  the 
old  man  with  a  broken  voice.  '  They 
have  come  upon  him  every  day  since 
our  condemnation,  and  sometimes  dur- 
ing the  night.  It  is  not  fear  for  him- 
self tliat  brings  them  on — for  my  boy> 
though  guilty,  is  brave — but  he  con- 
tinues looking  on  my  face  for  hours, 
till  at  last  he  seems  to  lose  all  sense, 
and  tails  down  in  strong  convulsions, 
often  upon  the  stone-floor,  till  he  is  al! 
covered  with  blood.'  The  old  man 
then  went  up  to  his  son,  knelt  down, 
and,  putting  aside  the  thick  clustering 
hair  from  his  forehead,  continued  kiss- 
ing him  for  some  minutes,  with  deep 
sobs,  but  eyes  dry  as  dust. 

''  But  why  should  I  recal  to  my  re- 
membrance, or  describe  to  you,  every 
hour  of  anguish  that  I  witnessed  in  that 
cell.  For  several  weeks  it  was  all  ag- 
ony and  despair — the  Bible  lay  un- 
heeded before  their  ghastly  eyes — and 
for  them  there  was  no  consolation. 
The  old  man's  soul  was  filled  but  with 
one  thought — that  he  had  deluded  his 
son  into  sin,  death,  and  eternal  punish- 
ment. He  never  slept ;  but  visions, 
terrible  as  those  of  sleep,  seemed  often 
to  pass  before  him,  till  I  have  seen  the 
grey  hairs  bristle  horribly  over  his 
temples,  and  big  drops  of  sweat  plash 
,down  upon  tlw  floor.  I  sometimes 
thought,  that  they  would  both  die  be- 
fore the  day  of  execution ;  but  their 
mortal  sorrows,  though  they  sadly 
changed  both  face  and  frame,  seemed 
at  last  to  give  a  horrible  energy  to  life^ 
and  every  morning  that  I  visited  them, 
they  were  stronger,  and  more  broadly 
awake  in  the  chill  silence  of  their  lone- 
some prison  house. 

"  I   know  not  how  a  deep   change 
was  at  last  wrought  upon  their  souls  j 
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but  two  days  before  that  of  execution, 
on  entering  their  cell,  I  found  them  sit- 
ting calm  and  composed  by  each  oth- 
er's side,  with  the  Bible  open  before 
them.  1  heir  faces,  though  pale  and 
haggard,  had  lost  that  glare  of  misery, 
that  so  long  had  shone  about  their  rest- 
less and  wandering  eyes,  and  they  look- 
ed like  men  recovering  from  a  long  and 
painful  sickness.  I  ahnost  thought  I 
saw  something  like  a  faint  smile  of 
hope.  "  God  has  been  merciful  unto 
«s,"  said  the  father,  with  a  calm  voice. 
— "  I  must  not  think  he  has  forgiven 
my  sins,  but  he  has  enabled  me  to  look 
on  my  poor  son  s  face — to  kiss  him — 
to  fold  him  in  my  arms — to  pray  for 
him — to  fall  asleep  with  him  in  my  bo- 
som, as  I  used  often  to  do  in  the  days 
of  his  boyhood,  wiien,  during  the  heat 
of  mid-day,  I  rested  from  labour  below 
the  trees  of  my  own  f^rm-  We  have 
found  resignation  at  last,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  die.'' 

"  There  were  no  transports  of  delu- 
ded enthusiasm  in  the  souls  of  these 
unhappy  men.  They  had  never  doubt- 
ed the  truth  of  revealed  religion,  al- 
though they  had  fatally  disregarded  its 
precepts  ;  and  now  that  remorse  had 
given  way  to  penitence,  and  nature 
had  become  reconciled  to  the  thought 
of  inevitable  death,  the  light  that  had 
been  darkened,  but  never  extinguished 
in  their  hearts,  rose  up  anew ;  and 
knowing  that  their  souls  were  immor- 
tal, they  humbly  put  their  faith  in  the 
mercy  of  their  Creator  and  their  Re- 
deemer. 

"  It  was  during  that  resigned  and 
serene  hour,  that  the  old  man  ventured 
to  ask  for  the  mother  of  his  poor  un- 
happy boy.  I  told  him  the  truth  calmly, 
and  calmly  he  heard  it  all.  On  the 
day  of  his  condemnation,  she  had  been 
deprived  of  her  reason,  and,  in  thaf 
house  of  a  kind  friend,  whose  name  iie 
blessed,  now  remained  in  merciful  ig- 
norance of  all  that  had  befallen,  believ- 
ing herself,  indeed,  to  be  a  motherless 
widow,  but  one  who  had  long  ago  lost 
her  husband,  and  all  her  children,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  At  this 
recital  his  soul  was  satisfied.  The  son 
said  nothingjbut  wept  long  and  bitterly. 

"  The  day  of  execution  came  at  last. 
The  great  city  lay  still  as  on  the  morn- 


ing of  the  Sabbath  day  ;  and  all  the 
ordinary  business  of  life  seemed,  by 
one  consent  of  the  many  thousand 
hearts  beating  there,  to  be  suspended; 
But  as  the  hours  advanced,  ti\e  frequent 
tread  of  feet  was  heard  in  every  ave- 
nue ;  the  streets  began  to  fill  with  pale, 
anxious,  and  impatient  faces ;  and 
many  eyes  were  turned  to  the  dials  on 
the  steeples,  watching  tiie  silent  pro- 
gress of  the  finger  of  time,  till  it  should 
reach  the  point  at  which  the  curtain 
was  to  be  drawn  up  from  before  a  most 
mournful  tragedy. 

'•■  The  hour  was  faintly  heard  through 
the  thick  prison  walls  by  us,  who  were 
together  for  the  last  time  in  the  con- 
demned cell.  I  had  administered  to 
them  tlie  most  awful  rite  of  our  religion, 
and  father  and  son  sat  together  as  silent 
as  death.  The  door  of  the  dungeon 
opened,  and  several  persons  came  in. 
One  of  them,  who  had  a  shrivelled 
bloodless  face,  and  small  red  grey  eyes, 
an  old  man,  feeble  and  tottering,  but 
cruel  in  his  decrepitude,  laid  hold  of  the 
son  with  his  palsied  fingers,  and  began 
to  pinion  his  arms  with  a  cord.  No  re- 
sistance was  offered :  but,  straight  and 
mitrembling.  stood  that  tall  and  beauti- 
ful youth,  while  the  fiend  bound  him  for 
execution.  At  this  mournful  sight,  how 
could  I  bear  to  look  on  his  father's  face  ? 
Yet  thither  were  mine  eyes  impelled  by 
the  agony  that  afflicted  my  commiserat- 
ing soul.  During  tliat  hideous  gaze,  he 
was  insensible  of  the  executioner's  ap- 
])roach  towards  himself;  and  all  the 
time  that  the  cords  were  encircling  his 
own  arms,  he  felt  them  not, — he  saw 
nothing  but  his  son  standing  at  last  be- 
fore him,  ready  for  the  scaffold. 

''  I  darkly  recollect  a  long  dark  vault- 
ed passage,  and  the  echoing  tread  of 
j|5otstei)s,  till  all  at  once  we  stood  in  a 
crowded  hall,  with  a  thousand  eyes  fixed 
on  these  two  miserable  men.  How  un- 
like were  they  to  all  beside  !  They  sat 
down  together  within  the  shadow  of 
death.  Prayers  were  said,  and  a  psalm 
was  sung,  in  which  their  voices  were 
heard  to  join,  with  tones  that  wrung  out 
tears  from  the  hardest  or  the  most  care- 
less heart.  Often  had  I  heard  those 
voices  singing  in  my  own  peaceful 
church,  before  evil  had  disturbed,  or 
misery  broken  them ; — but  the  last  word 
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of  the  psalm  was  sung,  and  the  hour  of  not  to  be  denied  the  troubled  feast  of 

their  departure  was  come.  death.      Many  who  now  stood  there 

.  ^-  They  stood  at  last  upon  the  scaffold,  wished  they  had  been  in  the  heart  of 

That  long  street,  that  seemed  to  stretch  some  far-off  wood  or  glen  ;  there  was 

awa}-^  interminately  from  the  old  Prison-  shrieking  and  fainting,  not  only  among 

ho  jse,  was  paved  with  uncovered  heads,  maids  and  wives,  and  matrons,  who  had 

for  the  moment  these  ghosts  appeared,  come   there   in  the    mystery   of  their 

that  mighty  crowd  felt  reverence  for  hearts,  but   men    fell    down    in   their 

human   nature  so   terribly  tried,   and  strength, — for  it  was  an  overwhelming 

prayers    and     blessings,    passionately  thing  to  behold  a  father  and  his  only 

ejaculated,  or  convulsively  stifled,  went  son  nov,-  haltered  for  a  shameful  death, 

hovering  over  all  the  multitude,  as  if  '' Is  my  father  with  me  on  the  scaffold  ? 

they   feared    some   great   calamity  to  — give  me  his  hand,  for  I  see  him  not." 

themselves,  and  felt   standing  on  the  I  joined  their  hands  together,  and  at  that 

first  tremor  of  an  earthquake.  moment  the  great  bell  in  the  Cathedral 

"  It  was  a  most  beautiful  summer's  tolled,  but  I  am  convinced  neither  of 

day  on  which  they  were  led  out  to  die;  them  heard  the  sound. — For  a  moment 

and  as  the  old  man  raised  his  eyes,  for  there  seemed  to  be  no  such  thing  as 

the  last  time  to  the  sky,  the  clouds  lay  sound  in  the  world : — and  then  all  at 

motionless  on  that  blue  translucent  arch,  once  the  multitude  heaved  like  the  sea, 

and  the  sun  shone  joyously  over  the  and  uttered   a  wild  yelling   shriek. — 

magnificent  heavens.     It  seemed  a  day  Their  souls  were  in  eternity — and  I 

made  for  happiness  or  for  mercy.     But  fear  not   to   say,   not   an    eternity   of 

no  pardon  dropt  down  from  these  smil-  grief." 
ing  skies,  and  the  vast  multitude  were         *      *      *      *      *      *      *,* 
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(English  Magfazines,  November,  1821.) 
PA!!TI      G. 

Ton  fleecy  cloud  that  veils  the  gentle  moon, 

My   Lelia  !    seems  some  lover  lingering  there, 
Whom  destiny  hath  doom'd  to  sever  soon 

From  all    its  loves  in   heaven — that  mistress  fair. 
And  now  it  slowly  leaves  her,  floating  bright 

Through  the  soft  azure,  but  more  dim  appears 
As  farther  from  her  beams,   till,  dark  as  night, 

The  joyless  cloud  dissolves  in   dewy  tears.  — 
0  !   Leiia,  we  must  part  !    For  I  have  been 

At  best  a  cloud  upon  thy  happiness, 
Which  thou  hast  render'd  bright  like  that  thou'  st  seen  ; 

And  like  it  will  I  flee  in  dark  distress. 
To  free  thy  brow  from  sadness — for  'twill  be 
Clear  as  that  cloudless  moon,  when  I  have  pass'd  from  thee.  C.L. 


SOlSr  <ET. 

0  sing  that  sweet  and  soothing   strrain  again  ! 

Oft  in  the  quiet  night  it  comes  to  me. 

And  memory  of  the  past,  and  home,  and  thee, 
And  joys  long  gone  are  ever  in  its  train  : 
Sweet  strains  !  sweet  days  !   if  there  be  hours  when  pain 

O'er  pleasure  sways,  your  joys  remembering, 
Soon  can  my  heast  those  weaker  thoughts  restrain, 

And  nobler  musing  to  my  spirit  bring. — 
Nor  would  I  prize  the  uncertain  dawning  light 

Above  the  splendour  of  a  noon-day  sun  ; 
Nor  live  again  the  hours,  however  bright. 

And  full  of  joy,  as  when  my  life  begun, 
If  my  faint  knowledge  of  the  just  and  true, 

And  good  and  holy  must  desert  me  too.  E.T. 
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GENERAL  Washington's  father  and 

MR.   JEFFERSON. 

HE  following  particulars  I  had  from 

the  Rev.  Mr. ,  of ,  in  A- 

merica,  who  was  well  acquainted  v/ith 
Governor  Jefferson,  and  had  been  actu- 
ally at  college  with  him.  My  authority 
for  them  is  so  good,  that  we  may  rely 
upon  them. 

Mr.  Washington's  father  was  a  young 
Englishman,  who  had  repaired  to  Ame- 
rica, and  studied  mathematics  in  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College,  in  the  then 
Colony  of  Virginia.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  his  life,  he  purchased  a 
tract  of  land  in  that  portion  of  the  pro- 
vince which  constituted  what  was  called 
the  I'ack  Settlements.  So  they  were  at 
that  period,  but  such  a  difference  has 
taken  place,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Indian  country,  that  they 
now  form  a  part  of  the  interior.  To 
his  house  and  plantations  he  gave  the 
name  of  MonticelIo,or  Little  Mountain, 
and  there  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days. 

Colonel  Wakefield  says,  that  the 
Washington  famil}^  emigrated  from 
Thorn,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Don- 
caster,  in  Yorkshire ;  and  I  understand 
that  traces  of  them  are  preserved  in  the 
church-yard,  in  the  monumental  form. 

Voung  Jefferson  was  a  boy  on  the 
demise  of  his  father,  whose  moral  and 
religious  principles,  Avith  the  arrange- 
ments and  pursuits  he  engaged  in  as  a 
man  of  business,  had  rendered  him  re- 
spectable. During  a  long  minorit}',  the 
neighbourhood  becoming  more  exten- 
sive and  populous,  from  numerous  fa- 
milies removing  thither,  his  property 
kept  pace  with  the  improvements  and 
advantages  resulting  therefrom ;  so  that 
on  his  attaining  the  age  of  21,  he  was 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  opulent 
of  the  Virginians. 

It  would  be  a  curious  speculation  to 
trace  the  extraordinary  effects  some- 
times produced  by  education — to  dis- 
cuss the  point  of  doctrine,  how  far 
principles  early  instilled;  become  pre- 


judices— how  far  opinions  and  conduct 
depend  on  those  who  have  the  charge 
of  tuition — of  preparing  an  exordium 
— a  fit  foundation  for  the  great  struc- 
ture, Man.  !  -eaving  this  induction  to 
the  philosopher's  judgment,  it  is  suffi- 
cient if  I  state  that  young  Jefferson's 
tutor  happened  to  be  a  French  Hugue- 
not, who  having  sufi'ered  injuries  and 
insults,  grave  and  pointed,  as  the  vic- 
tim of  arbitrary  power,  had  conceived 
the  most  determined  antipathy  to 
kingly  government.  Placed  under  this 
man,  whose  examples  and  reasonings 
were  more  forcible  than  his  authority, 
the  political  morals  of  the  youth  cor- 
responded with  the  means  of  his  educa- 
tion, and  he  became,  in  doctrine  and 
theory,  with  scarcely  the  exception  of  a 
feature,  a  staunch  republican. 

When  the  unhappy  contest  took  place 
with  our  colonies,  Mr.  Jefferson  carried 
his  early  principles  into  practice,  de- 
claring against  the  oppressive  conduct 
of  the  mother  country — exhorting  and 
encouraging  the  insurgents  to  persevere 
in  their  exertions.  On  the  war  break- 
ing out,  he  acted  with  great  energy  and 
spirit,  distinguishing  himself  by  his 
eloquence  in  popular  assemblies,  and 
employing  his  efforts  to  propagate  his 
own  principles.  To  mark  his  disap- 
probation of  the  cruelties  exercised  by 
the  English,  he  imprisoned  a  Colonel 
Hamilton  in  a  common  jail — as  an 
event  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Lex  Talionis. 

I  should  have  stated  previously  that, 
as  soon  as  qualified  for  that  purpose,  he 
was  sent  to  William  and  Mary  College, 
where  he  studied  mathematics,  under 
Mr.  Small,  brother  of  the  late  Colonel 
S.,  and  Greek  under  Mr. . 

On  a  Scotch  Lady  of  QualHy  about  to  bathe. 

in  the  Sea. 
Too  lovely  Scot,  what  would'st  thou  crave 
From  yonder  Heaven-directed  wave  ? 
Not  health,  the  Loves  and  Graces  cry, 
Hygeia  beams  in  either  eye  ; 
Not  Beauty,  for  the  rose's  hue, 
The  rose's  sweetness  dwells  with  you. 
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IXTEMPOKE,   on   seeiiia;   the   new   Bnrrachs 
at  Buckinghayn  House,  in  1802,  u-il/i  the 
King's  .'irms  above,  and  a  long  cknia  dang- 
ling below,  towards  Hit  head  of  a  Ccnlinel. 
Such  are  the  glories  of  great  Georg'e's  reigsi, 
Below  the  baj'onet,  and  above  the  chain  ! 

PAUL  JONES. 

This  brave  man  was  the  son  of 
Robert  Craik,  Esq.  of  Arbiggling, 
county  of  Dumfries,  about  sixteen 
miles  distant  from  the  town  of  that 
name.  His  father  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety,  in  1796  or  7.  Paul  was 
his  son  by  a  female  servant,  and  as  he 
did  not  wish  to  own  liim,  that  task  de- 
volved on  his  gardener.  Mr.  C — ,  who 
had  a  place  in  the  excise,  and  late  in 
life  he  came  to  an  estate  of  about  £i>0  a 
year.  Paul,  during  his  infancy,  was 
brought  up  on  the  sea-  coast,  where  Ar- 
biggling is  situated,  and  a  sea-faring 
life  being  adapted  to  liis  disposition,  he 
early  acquired  the  habits  and  manners 
peculiar  to  its  nature,  which  the  local 
circumstances  of  the  people  and  country 
assisted. 

The  choice  made  by  Paul  of  a  pro- 
fession, to  the  dignities  of  which  lie  as- 
pired, contributed,  eventually,  to  his 
rise  and  celebrity,  by  lifting  him  from 
obscurity,  and  enabling  him  to  play,  at 
least,  a  secondary  part,  on  the  stage  of 
public  politics.  The  sea  proved  fatal, 
however,  to  his  legitimate  brother,  the 
heir  to  the  family  estate,  who  perished 
during  a  voyage  in  an  open  boat,  be- 
tween Arbiggling  and  Carlisle ;  his  first 
cousin  now  enjoys  the  estate. 

Paul  went  to  sea,  sailed  to  America, 
and  there  found  himself  an  humble  ad- 
venturer :  but  his  conduct  manifesting 
all  the  characteristics  of  intrepid  and 
persevering  valour,  aided  by  active  vi- 
gilance, his  sentiments  also  being  truly 
patriotic,  on  the  war  breaking  out  he 
displayed  a  degree  of  vigour,  which  gave 
an  impulse  to  American  energies,  and 
his  exertions  contributed  to  their  assis- 
tance, in  repelling  the  aggressions  of 
Great  Britain. 

Paul  had  military  talents,  with  cool- 
ness and  judgment.  In  his  cruise  in  the 
British  seas,  he  signalized  alike  his  skill 
and  prowess,  and  from  the  promptness 
and  decision  with  which  he  acted,  our 
officers  conceded  to  him  superior  under- 
standing and  a  determined  mind.     lie 


was  a  man  much  talked  of  in  the  world, 
and  if  caressed  by  the  principal  actors 
in  different  governments, it  was  personal 
merit  that  consthuted  the  ground  of  his 
fame  and  elevation. 

CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

To  deliver  my  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  shall  premise  that  my  sentiments 
are  similar  to  the  language  which  phi- 
losophy has  ever  assumed.  That  labour 
is  honourably  and  profitably  employed 
by  parents  in  the  instruction  of  their 
children,  which  exhibits  and  inculcates, 
produces  and  confirms,  mildness  and 
benevolence  of  character  towards  their 
fellow  animals.  Moral .  improvement 
ought  to  be  a  general  object,  preparato- 
ry in  education  to  that  which  is  intellec- 
tual. It  is  not  the  bipes  impennis  only 
that  can  resist  and  complain.  Other 
species,  whatever  be  their  necessary  in- 
equality, are  adapted  to  their  different 
functions,  in  the  order  of  beings,  and  are 
equally  proper  for  their  several  destina- 
tions in  the  diversity  which  pervades 
the  fitness  of  things. 

As  those  are  the  best  governments, 
and  the  best  upheld,  wiiich  act  system- 
aticall}'  on  this  principle,  a  portion  of 
tuition,  public  and  private,  ought  to  be 
directed  accordingly.  Parents  should 
enter  fully  and  minutely  into  this  sub- 
ject, as  it  is  a  matter  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  render  liberal  sentiments  com- 
patible with  extensive  knowledge  and 
mental  vigour. 

Man  arrogates  to  himself  the  proud 
title  of  Lord  of  the  creation  :  If  he  is  the 
first  in  dignity,  he  should  extend  his 
protection  to  the  dependent  creatures, 
a  part  of  whom  suffer  from  his  unparal- 
leled injustice,  supported  by  his  extra- 
ordinary power. 

The  parent  who.  either  from  indiffer- 
ence, or  a  savage  disposition,  allows  a 
son  to  be  brought  up  without  forming 
or  correcting  his  judgment,  in  accord- 
ance v/ith  the  principle  here  considered, 
must  expect  to  reap  a  crop  of  ingrati- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  child.  Without 
knowing  or  wishing  to  know  any  thing 
of  his  family,  sure  I  am  that  some  gross 
mismanagement  must  have  taken  place 

in  the  education  of  the  late  Mr.  A 

of  Hampstead,  or  he  could  not  have 
ordered  a  game  fowl  to  be  roasted 
ahve,  because  it  had  refused  to  fight 
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another  animal  of  the  same  kind  at  a 
cockpit. 

APOLOGIESybr  ABUSES. 

There  is  no  abuse,  ancient  or  modern, 
for  which  ingenious  men  will  not  em- 
ploy their  art  to  find  an  excuse.  France 
was  overrun  by  a  swarm  of  drones, 
secular  and  regular,  "  black,  white,  and 
grey,  with  all  their  trumpery."  A  dis- 
play of  erudition  is  pleaded  in  extenua- 
tion of  the  offence  of  idleness.  In  "  La- 
boriostts  nihil  agendo'^  we  discover  the 
great  character  of  the  genus,  and  we 
put  it  to  this  test,  but  we  see  that  it  is 
connected  with  some  collateral  good  in 
the  species.  Hence  we  are  told  that 
the  Benedictines  cherished  a  love  for 
the  knowledge  of  antiquities ;  tliat  the 
Dominicans,  for  their  scholastic  philo- 
sophy, reflected  lustre  on  tlieir  order ; 
as  also  the  Jesuits,  for  raising  literary 
fabrics,  formed  on  classic  models,  and 
the  Oratorians  as  men  of  capacity  and 
information  in  the  higher  branches  of 
the  mathematics. 

cuREybr  the  gravel. 

Take  leek  roots,  cut  them  into  pieces, 
and  boil  a  quart  until  reduced  to  a  pint, 
in  soft  water  ;  then  add  a  quartern  of 
gin,  and  drink  near  a  tumbler  full  on 
going  to  bed.  This  will  act  as  a  salu- 
tary diuretic. 

RIGHTS  of  ENGLISHMEN. 

The  King  of  England  cannot  force 
an}'  of  his  subjects  out  of  the  realm,  not 
even  on  an  embassy,  for  this  might  be 
the  means  of  keeping  them  in  an  honour- 
able exile. 

The  chancellor,  however,  may  jrrant 
a  writ  on  oath  made,  and  cause  beiiig 
shewn,  to  keep  a  subject  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  laws;  but  neither 
he,  nor  any  other  subject  can  prevent 
an  Englishman  from  entering 'the  king- 
dom. 

Wr'tlfen  by  Sir  r.  BCRnKXT.  and  affixed  to 

JOHN     HORNE    TOOKe's    BUST,    hi    lltS  JJUT- 

loitr. 
Behold  the  man,  who,  toiich'd  with  human  woe, 
Stood,  tho'  aione,  Oppression's  constant  toe. 
With  Reason's  light  revived  the  patriot  flame, 
And  dragg'd  fonli  public  guilt  to  public  shame. 
Fell  Vengeance  arm'd  Corruption's  harpj-  tribe. 
And  strove  to  murder,  what  she  could  not  bribe. 
Dauntless  he  brav'd  tlie  storm,  still  ui,disma,'d, 
Proclaimed  the  people  and  their  rights  betrayed. 
Made  Nero  tremble  on  his  bloorf-stain'd  throne, 
Atjd  Trnth  andlFreedom  mark'd  him  for  their  own, 


DR.  FRANKLIN  and  Ms  SON. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1801,  I 
dined  with  Governor  F.  at  the  house  of 
a  relation,  and  was  highly  entertained. 
I  lieard  the  quondam  governor  describe 
the  much  vaunted  and  trifling  process 
by  which  his  father  proved  that  light- 
ning was  electricity.  lie  entered  into 
the  particulars  of  making  the  kite,  an 
operation  at  which  he  himself  assisted  ; 
the  mode  of  letting  it  fly  during  a  thun- 
der-storm, at  a  little  farm  belonging  to 
his  father,  about  two  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia. His  father  had  retired,  in 
consequence  of  the  rain,  to  a  shed  in 
the  neighbourhood,  but  emerged  from 
time  to  time,  to  survey  and  state  the 
phenomena.  At  length  the  critical 
moment  occurred,  but  no  metallic 
thread  was  twined  round  the  string, 
but  being  wet,  it  became  a  conductor. 

Undue  importance  is  attached  to  tliis 
experiment — no  person  in  Europe  ever 
doubted  that  lightning  and  electricity- 
were  identical. 

MkX\M?,from  VOLTAIRE. 

In  war  we  ought  to  do  that  which  the 
enemy  most  dreads. 

The  balance  of  power,  whether  well 
or  ill  understood,  has  been  the  favourite 
passion  of  the  English, 

The  Swiss  cantons  sell  soldiers  to  all 
parties,  and  defend  their  country  against 
all :  altliough  the  government  is  pacific, 
the  peojile  are  all  warriors. 

Sea  lights  are  generally  indecisive. 

Above  120  battles  have  been  fought 
in  Europe,  since  the  year  l600,  a'nd 
amongst  them  all,  ten  only  were  deci- 
sive. 

History  is  only  a  detail  of  the  same 
events,  repeated  with  some  variation. 

In  ancient  times  a  battle  consisted  of 
a  muUhude  of  single  combats,  in  which 
there  was  less  noise,  but  more  slaughter 
than  at  present. 

At  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the 
Marquis  de  St.  Severin,  said  ''  that  he 
came  to  fulfil  the  words  of  his  master, 
and  that  he  would  make  peace,  not  as  a 
merchant  but  as  a  king.-' 

In  all  important  state  affairs  there  b 
an  avowed  pretext,  and  a  concealed 
reason. 

SOCIETY. 

Many  great  authorities,  from  whose 
opinion  I  shall  not  venture  to  deviate, 
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have  been  strenuous  in  maintaining  that 
the  happiest  state  of  society,  though 
not  the  most  refined,  is  where  the  mem- 
bers are  equall}'  (Hstant  from  that  opu- 
lence which  corrupts,  and  that  misery 
which  debases  the  human  mind.  Ame- 
rica lays  before  us  a  sample  to  judge  of 
the  accuracy  of  this  position. 

MR.  PITT, 

Though  confessedly  a  great  orator, 
and  of  superior  understanding  as  a  fi- 
nancier, did  not  possess,  as  I  apprehend, 
an  animated,  natural,  and  consistent 
taste  for  literature.  I  do  not  recollect 
any  man  of  letters  whom  he  patronised 
as  such,  or  without  some  reference  to 
the  tame  and  graceless  purposes  of  his 
ambition — that  ambition,  on  the  surface 
of  which  deception  floats. 

DR.  FRAXKLIX. 

I  have  e\  er  been  hardy  enough  to 
admire  the  following  verse,  by  Tur- 
got,  on  that  great  and  universally 
respected  character,  whose  poitrait,  it 
seems,  had  been  presented  to  him  by  a 
friend. 

'*  Eripuitfulmen  ccelo,  sceptnimque  tyrannis." 

The  above  line  I  suspect  is  an  imita- 
tion of  the  following,  which  I  found  in 
turning  over  some  book  rather  hastily  : 

"  Eripuit  fulmt'nque  Jovi  Phoeboque  sagittam." 

I  have  since  found  another  proof  of 
the  imitation,  in  Manilius,  a  poet  of  the 
Augustan  age,  representing  the  cultiva- 
tion of  human  genius  : 

"  Solvitqiie  animus  niiiacula  reriim 

Eripuitqut  Jovi  fulmtn,  viresque  toiiauti." 

TUKBOT  FISHERY. 

This  fishery  is  carried  on  solely  from 
Barking,  in  Essex,  and  the  vessels  em- 
ployed, each  of  which  has  but  one  mast, 
consisted  in  1809,  of  about  sixty,  all 
having  wells  or  reservoirs  for  salt  water. 
Much  has  been  said  of  our  rivaling,  and 
even  excelling  the  Dutch,  of  late  years, 
in  this  art :  but  truth  obliges  me  to  de- 
clare the  contrary,  and  sacrifice  nation- 
al vanity  at  the  shrine  of  impartiality. 

Our  expert  and  industrious  neigh- 
bours not  only  possess  the  advantage  of 
fishing  on  their  own  immediate  coast, 
but  in  the  plastrs  and  salt  nmter  inlets 
which  indent  it.  These  we  are  not 
tempted  by  the  law  of  nations  to  occupy 
with  our  small  craft,  and  therefore,  for 
the  most  part,  we  act  as  mere  carriers 
only. 


The  Dutch  make  use  of  smelts  which 
they  salt,  and  also  a  piece  of  the  gore- 
bill,  by  way  of  bait. 

The  ['English  but-me*i,  ffor  so  this 
description  of  vessel  is  termed  )  re  visit 
their  coasts,  both  in  time  of  war  and 
peace.  As  they  collect  the  turbots,they 
place  them  in  boxes,  and  do  not  turn 
them  adrift  in  the  wells,  until  some  time 
after. 

ENGLISH   GLOOM. 

If  we  may  credit  common  fame,  the 
English  character  will  undoubtedly  be 
thought  too  grave  by  foreigners — not 
so,  perhaps,  by  the  philosopher  and  the 
man  of  taste,  who  trace  humanity, 
clothed  in  various  modifications  of 
manners.  I  happened  one  afternoon  to 
be  rather  cheerful  in  the  company  of  a 
foreigner,  who,  in  consequence  of  this 
ti-ifling  event,  gave  me  more  surprise 
than  delight  by  politeh^  asking  whether 
I  was  actually  born  in  the  island  of 
Great  Britain. 

PRINCE    GEORGE. 

The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  thus  speaks 
of  his  late  Majesty,  while  a  boy,  in  a 
letter  to  his  son,  dated  London,  March 
25,0.  S.  1751. 

"  The  death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  was  more  beloved  for  his  afi'ability 
and  good  nature,  than  esteemed  for  his 
steadiness  and  conduct,  has  given  con- 
cern to  many  and  apprehension  to  all. 
The  great  dilference  of  age  in  the  King 
and  Prince  George,  presents  the  pros- 
pect of  a  minority:  a  disagreeable  pros- 
pect for  any  nation.  But  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  the  king,  who  is  now  perfectly 
recovered  of  his  late  indisposition,  may 
live  to  see  his  grandson  of  age.  He  is 
seriously  a  most  hopeful  boy :  gentle 
and  good-natured  with  good  sense. 
This  event  has  made  all  sorts  of  people 
here  historians  as  well  as  politicians. 
Our  histories  are  rummaged  for  all  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  six  mi- 
norities which  have  been  since  the  con- 
quest :  viz.  those  of  Henry  HI.  Edward 
HI.  Richard  H.  Henry  \T.  Edward  V. 
and  Edward  VI.  The  reasonings  and 
the  speculations,  the  conjectures  and  the 
predictions,  you  will  easily  imagine  must 
be  innumerable  and  endless  in  this  na- 
tion, where  every  porter  is  a  consum- 
mate politician." 

"  Doctor  Swift  says,"  very  humour- 
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ousl}',  ''  every  man  knows  that  he  un- 
derstands rehgion  and  politics,  though 
he  never  learned  them ,  but  many  people 
are  conscious  they  do  not  understand 
many  other  sciences,  from  having  never 
learned  thejn." 

SELF-DENIAL. 

The  old  Duke  of  Cumberland  was 
wounded  by  a  ball,  at  the  battle  of  V)et- 
tingen,  in  the  calf  of  his  leg,  but  per- 
ceiving that  a  Frenchman  of  the  name 
of  Guiardan,  had  no  one  to  assist  him, 
he  turned  round,  and  said  '^  be^in  by 
dressing  this  French  officer's  leg^  he  is 
more  hurt  than  I  am,  and  I  shall  have 
help  enough." 

MR.  COBBETT. 

When  his  Majesty  visited  Cuffnell's, 
in  1804,  he  said  the  moment  he  entered 
the  house,  "  where  is  my  friend  Cob- 
bett's  paper?"  Mr.  C.  at  that  time 
wrote  in  the  ministerial  interest. 

The  PRETENDER. 

Prince  Charles  Edward,  the  son  of 
the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  was  fated 
like  his  ancestors  to  experience  a  variety 
of  fortunes.  His  grandfather,  James 
II.  had  been  dethroned,  or  in  gentler 
language,  was  forced  "  to  abdicate,'"  for 
his  attachment  to  tyranny  and  the  catho- 
lic religion.  His  great  grandfather, 
Charles  I.  was  condemned  to  the  block 
by  his  own  subjects.  His  great  grand- 
mother was  put  to  death  by  Elizabeth. 
His  father  was  condemned  to  experi- 
ence an  ignominious  exile,  and  this  last 
scion  of  so  many  kings  of  England,  es- 
caped decapitation  by  an  effort  almost 
miraculous.  After  contending  with  the 
appearance  of  success  for  the  crown  of 
England,  he  was  seized  as  a  common 
prisoner  in  France,  and  transported  to 
Italy,  where  he  shortened  his  days  by 
intoxication. 

The  old  WHIG  poet  to  his  old  buff  waist- 
coat.     By  CAPT.  MORRIS. 

Farewell,  thou  poor  rag  of  the  muse  ! 

In  the  bag  of  the  cloathsman  go  lie  : 
A  sixpence  thou'lt  fetch  from  the  Jews, 

Which  the  hard  hearted  Christians  deny. 
Twenty  years  in  adversity's  spite, 

I  bore  thee  most  proudly  along  : 
Stood  jovially  buff  to  the  fight, 

And  won  the  world's  ear  with  my  song. 
But,  prosperity's  humbled  thy  case  : 

Thy  friends  in  full  banquet  I  see, 
And  the  door  kindly  shut  in  my  face, 

Thou'st  become  tLfooVs  garment  to  me  ! 
2M        ATHENEUM    VOi.  10. 


Poor  rag  !  thou  art  welcome  no  more, 

The  days  of  thy  service  are  past, 
Thy  toils  and  thy  glories  are  o'er, 

And  thou  and  thy  master  are  cast. 
But  though  thou'rt  forgot  and  betrayed, 

'Twill  ne'er  be  forg.-tten  by  me. 
How  my  old  lungs  within  thee  have  play'd, 

And  my  spirits  have    swelled  thee  with 
glee. 
Perhaps  they  could  swell  thee  no  more, 

For  Time's  icy  hand's  on  my  head  ; 
My  spirits  are  weary  and  sore, 

And  the  impulse  of  Friendship  is  dead. 
Then  adieu  !  tho'  I  cannot  but  fret 

That  my  constancy  with  thee  must  part, 
For  thou  hast  not  a  hole  in  thee  yet. 

Though  through  tliee  they  have  wounded 
my  heart. 
I  change  thee  for  sable,  more  sage, 

To  mourn  the  hard  lot  I  abide  ; 
And  mark  upon  gratitude's  page, 

A  blot  that  hath  buried  my  pride. 
Ah  !  who  would  believe  in  these  lands 

From  the  Whigs  I  should  suffer  a  wrong.' 
Had  they  seen  how  with  hearts  and  with 
hands 

They  followed  in  frenzy  my  song. 
Who'd'  have  thought,  though  so  eager  their 
claws. 

They'd  condemn  me  thus  hardly  to  plead  ^ 
Through  my  prime,  I  have  toiled  for  your, 
cause 

And  you've  left  me,  when  aged,  in  need. 
Could  ye  not  midst  the  favours  of  fate, 

Drop  a  mite  where  all  own  it  is  due .' 
Could  ye  not,  from  the  feast  of  the  state 

Throw  a  crumb  to  a  servant  so  true  ? 
In  your  scramble  I  stirred  not  a  jot, 

Too  proud  for  rapacity's  strife  ; 
And  sure  that  all  hearts  would  allot 

A  scrap  to  the  claims  of  7ny  life. 
But  go,  faded  rag,  and  while  gone 

I'll  turn  thy  hard  fate  to  my  ease  ; 
For  the  hand  of  kind  heaven  hath  shewn 

All  crosses  have  colours  that  please. 
Thus  a  bliss  from  thy  shame  I  receive, 

Though  my  body's  met  treatment  so  foul, 
I  can  suffer,  forget,  and  forgive, 

And  get  comfort,  more  worth  for  my  soul. 
And  when  seen  on  the  rag-seller's  rope. 

They  who  know  thee'll  say  ready  enough, 
"  There  service  hangs  jilted  by  hope, 

"  This  once  was  poor  Morris's  buff." 
If  they  let  them  give  Virtue  her  name 

And  yield  an  example  to  teach, 
Poor  rag,  thou  hast  served  in  thy  shame 

Better  ends  than  thy  honours  could  reach 
But  though  the  soul  gain  by  the  loss. 

The  stomach  and  pocket  still  say, 
*•  Pray  what  shall  we  do  in  this  cross  ?" 

I  answer,  "  be  poor  and  be  gay." 
Let  the  muse  gather  mirth  from  her  wrong. 

Smooth  her  wing  in  adversity's  shower  ; 
To  new  ears  and  new  hearts  fill  her  song. 

And  still  look  for  a  sun-shining  hour! 
While  I,  a  disbanded  old  Whig, 

Put  up  my  discharge  with  a  smile ; 
Face  about— prime  and  load — take  a  swjg-. 

And  march  off— to  the  opposite  file. 
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HATS. 

"  What  mail  '  ulVt  pull  your  hat  upon  your  brows." 
Shnkspeare. 
"To  btpfin  firste  with  tluir  hattts.  Sonutyiiies 
thei  use  them  shai[ie  on  the  croune  peaiking  up,  liki* 
the  speif  orshafte  ofa  steeple,  jtanilinga  quarter  of  a 
yarde  above  the  croune  of  their  heailes;  some  more, 
some  lesse,  as  please  tlie  phantasies  of  tlieir  inconstant 
niuides.  Other  some  be  flat  and  broad  in  the  croune 
like  the  battlements  of  a  house."— PAj////  Stubbes. 

A  HAT  is  the  symbol  and  charac- 
"^  teristic  of  its  wearer.  It  is  a  sign 
and  token  of  his  avocation,  habits,  and 
opinions — the  creature  of  his  phan- 
tasy. JMinerva-hke,  it  bursts  forth  in 
full  maturity  from  his  brain.  It  often 
serves  as  a  beacon  to  the  wary  against 
lewdness,  extravagance,  cold-hearted- 
ness,  and  vulgarity;  vain  pomp  and 
parade,  unblushing  impudence,  affected 
singularity,  and  many  other  of  the  rul- 
ing passions,  may  be  detected  by  its 
form  and  fashion  One  may  ascertain 
whether  a  man  is  whimsical,  groiesque, 
unnaturally  gross,  rigidly  chaste,  or 
venially  flexible  in  his  taste,  by  this  in- 
fallible test.  Much  may  be  deduced 
too  from  the  style  in  which  it  is  worn. 
One  man  entombs  his  pericranium  in 
its  beaver  ;  another  sets  it  so  lightly 
and  dehcattly  on,  that  it  seems  to  be 
ever  "  straining  upon  the  start,"  and, 
like  '•'  the  sweet  pea,  on  tiptoe  for  a 
flight.-' 

Vv'hat  an  infinity  of  associations  are 
linked  and  embodied  with  the  different 
styles  and  fashion  of  the  head -covering  ! 
The  monk's  cowl,  the  turban,  the  mi- 
tre, and  the  helmet,  would  each  furnish 
themes  innumerable  for  dissertation  and 
reflection.  One  might  even  descant  with 
advantage  on  the  humble  mariner's  cap. 

I  encountered  a  hat  yesterday  which 
I  had  long  deemed  obsolete  ;  it  remind- 
ed me  of  quaint  garbs,  and  the  republi- 
can names  of  Cromwell.  Fairfax,  Ire- 
ton,  Bradshaw,  Blake,  with  his  well- 
curled  mustachios,  and  the  far  famed 
battle  of  iViarston-Moor.  Henri  Quatre 
with  his  particular  face  and  half-closed 
eyes,  the  fair  Gabrielle,  the  princely 
Mary  de  Medicis,  the  fierce  leaguers. 


and  the    desperate    fanatic    Ravillac, 
float  along  with  the  up-turned    brim, 
shadowing  plumes,  and  strange  fashion 
of  their  time.  '1  he  Spanish  hat  breathes 
of  soft   serenades,    and    the    tinkling 
guitarra,  with  its  delicate  voice  stealing 
into    the    dark-eyed    sleeping    lady's 
dream  of  love,  revelling  for  a  moment 
with  all  her  fanciful  and  warm  ideas, 
and  then  gently,  and  by  degrees,  awa- 
kening her  to  realities,  just  as  her  lov- 
er's voice  blends  gently  in,  and  seduces 
her  to  the  flower-encircled  casement  by 
some  magic  rhymes  of  beauty,  love,  and 
constancy  eternal.     The  formal  beaver 
reminds  me  of  cold,  voiceless  meetings, 
habitual  gravity,  William   Penn,  and 
the  primitive  immaculates.     An  opera- 
hat  is  associated  with  the  delicious  ca- 
meos, eau  de  mille  jleurs,    eloquent 
dancing,  passionate  music,  and  a  tiara 
of  living  beauty,  v/ith  bright  eyes  and 
beaming  brows,  sparkling  about  in  de- 
lightful exuberance.     The  small,  ele- 
gant  white   chapeau,   with    its   broad 
band,  polished  steel  clasp,  and  flutter- 
ing plumes,  speaks  to  me  always  of  gal- 
lant maidens,  mounted  on  slender  pal- 
freys, and  fantastically  gamboling  over 
dewy  swards  richly  begemmed    with 
gay  smiling   margarites,  and  the  deep 
green  circles  formed  by   "the    light- 
footed  fays."     The  most  pathetic  inan- 
imate object  I  ever  beheld  was  the  gay 
white  beaver  of  a  lively  high-spirited 
girl,   floating  in  a  calm    and  delusive 
stream   over  its  drowned  mistress;    it 
was  a  beacon  which  none  could  mis- 
take— a  fleeting  monument,  that  spoke 
more  to  the  heart  than  perdurable  mar- 
ble or  erudite  inscriptions. 

Every  man's  hat  is  a  cast  of  his  head, 
and  is  strongly  tinctured  with  his  habits 
and  prejudices.  We  may  discover  as 
great  a  variety  in  hats  as  in  men.  There 
is  your  hat  bellicose,  flaunting,  and  sol- 
dierly, that  seems  to  court  applause, 
and  your  tame,  pusillanimous,  and 
meekly  covering,  without  shape  or  fea- 
ture, emollient,  pliable,  and  unresisting 
as  wax  ;  your  technical  dot-and  caiTy- 
one  companion  to  the  ledger,  and  your 
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little,  pert,  upstart,  whipper-snapper 
chapeau.  There  is  your  hat  clerical, 
devout,  orthodox,  and  sanctified  ;  your 
brazen-looking,  up-turned  symbol  of  ar- 
rogant stupidity  ;  your  demure,  obtuse, 
and  inflexible  receptacle  of  a  quaker's 
caput,  whose  elaborate  brim  is  one  of 
the  chief  insignia  of  the  sect  ;  and  the 
incomparative  and   supeilative   aristo- 


work  in  its  present  state  of  unciviliza- 
tion  and  absurdity ;  it  always  inclines 
one  to  fancy  that  the  bearer  has  lately 
been  '•  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling  ;"' 1 — ^and 
the  obdurate,  hard-brimmcci,  and  frost- 
bitten hat  of  anti-sociality,  under  which 
a  sharp,  thin,  satirical,  and  calumnia- 
ting nose  juts  out,  with  its  prolonged 
extremity  beetling  over  a  venomous  ad- 


crat,  that  graces  a  noble  buck's  brows,  der's  nest-looking  mouth,  and   a  chin 

and  utterly  defies  criticism.     There  is  that  altogether  repels  communion, 
also    your  deformed,   mis-shapen,  un-         I  shall  never  forget  the  reverence  and 

brushed  hat,  Benedictine  and  raatrimo-  awe,  with  which  the  scholars  at 

nial,  with  its  "  knotty  and  combined  school  were  wont  to  inspect  the  hat  of 

locks ;"  and  your  steady,  sober,  bache-  our   head-master.     "  I  shall   not  look 

lorly  nap  lacking  hat,  everlasting  and  upon  its  like  again."       It    v/as  large 

immortal,  whose  olden  fashion  and  an-  and  expansive,  encrusted  v/ith  powder 

tique   hue  prove  it   to   have   enjoyed  and  the  learned   dust  of  many  a  year, 

its    present    situation    since   its    now-  It  was  hallowed  by  recollections  of  im- 

wrinkled   possessor    first  entered    the  perative   frowns,  grave    lectures,   and 

East   India   House  as  a  stylish  junior  profound    disquisitions    on   the  Greek 

clerk.     There  is,   besides,  your  majes-  and  Roman  tongues.     It  would  have 


tical  hat  of  capacity  and  dominion,  and 
your  hat  subaltern  and  unaspiring :  your 
profound,  bronze-coloured,  overbearing 
Johnsonian,  and   your  prying,  inquisi- 


been  deemed  akin  to  sacrilege  to  touch 
it  irreverenth^  lie  often  lett  it  in  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  room,  to 
preserve  order  in  his  absence.     No  one 


tive,  jealous,  and  '*  unsatisfied  imp  ;"  could  forget  him  who  beheld  his  hat ; 
your  infirm,  elderly  beaver,  and  your  they  were  so  mixed  up  and  amalgamal- 
lusty,  coarse,  dog'shair  agriculturist,  ed  together,  that  the  hat  was  a  compo- 
with  its  corollary  of  documents  ;  your 
hat  morose,  sullen,  and  forbidding, With 
its  never  faihng  accompaniment  of  an 
octagon  face,  scowling  eyes,  and  clench- 
ed lips,  and  your  gay,  honest,  graceful, 
but  negligent  harbinger  of  vivacity  and 
good  humour;  your  insinuating,  silky- 
smiling  cap  of  salutation  and   compla 


nent,  and  almost  essential  part  of  the 
man.  It  looked  dominant,  impressive, 
and  gubernatoi'ial.  A. 

TILLOTSON. 

Archbishop  Tillotson  left  nothing  to 
his  fiimily  but  the  copy  of  his  posthu- 
mous sermons,  which  was  afterwards 
sold  for  2,J300  cuineas.     King  William 


cency  which  oftener  graces  its  wearer's    granted  Dr.  TiUotson's  widow  a  pen^ 


hand  than  his  head,  and  the  supercil- 
ious, haughty  noli  me  tans^cre  :  your 
money -getting  Mosaic  slouch,  and  your 
worn-out,  half  naked,  and  ruined  silk 
hat,  in  its  last  stage  of  existence,  still 
"  smiling  at  grief,''  and  striving  to  keep 
up  appearances. 

The  catalogue  is  indefinite :  but  I 
shall  content  myself,  at  present,  with 
naming  two  or  three  others  only  :  the 
delectably  liglit  straw  Creolian,  with 
its  shady  and  eflicient  panoply,  crown- 
ing a  made  up,  magisterial,  monotonous 
and  mahogany  visage,  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  molasses,  .Jamaica  rum,  and 
bitter  aloes : — the  poetical  vagary,  with 
its  infinite  and  inexplicable  bends,  con- 
tortions, freaks,  and  undulations  (the 
maker  would  not  know  his  own  handy- 


sion  of  6001.  per  annum,  and  forgave 
the  first  fruits. 

rt:uke  and  dalrymple. 
The  king  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  given  Burke  and  Sir  John  Dal- 
rymple access  to  King  William's  cabi- 
net at  Kensington,  where  they  made 
some  extracts  unfavourable  to  Sydney 
and  Russel. 

TOOTH-ACHE. 

A  gentleman  is  at  this  moment  sitting 
by  the  writer,  who  has  experienced  de- 
cided benefit  in  a  violent  face  ache, 
(most  probably  originating  from  a  cari- 
ous tooth )  by  putting  a  drop  or  two  of 
the  prussic  acid  into  the  hollow  of  the 
tooth  affected,  and  taking  two  drops  of 
the  same  internally  upon  retiring  to  rest. 
This  is  not  the  first  nor  the  second  case 
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in  which  the  potent  medicine  referred  to 
has  eftected  relief  from  tooth- ache,  and 
its  success  has  been  so  great  as  to  induce 
this  notice  and  recommendation  of  its 
virtues. 

SPIKENARD  OP  THE  ANCIENTS. 
Among  other  interesting^  articles  in  the 
Flora  Nepalensis,  a  full  and  correct  botan- 
ical description  of  the  plant  which  yielded 
the  spikenard  of  the  ancients  may  be  ex- 
pected. This  plant  is  the  Valeriana  Jata- 
mavsi.  It  is  remarkable  that  althoug-h  Sir 
W.  Jones  was  the  first  who  determined  this 
point,  he  has  by  mistake  described  and 
figured  another  species  of  Valerian  in  place 
of  the  Jatamansi,  viz.  V.  Hardwickn,  or  at 
least  he  has  confounded  this  species  with 
the  true  one  ;  for  he  describes  the  radical 
leaves  as  being  cordate,  while  the  leaves  of 
V.  Jatamansi  are  lanceolate.  In  Mr.  Lam- 
bert's rich  collection  are  specimens  of  the 
Jatamansi  with  fibrous  roots  ;  these  agree 
exactly  with  what  was  formerly  sold  in  the 
shops,  and  answer  well  the  descrij)tion 
given  by  ancient  authois,  as  to  the  root  re- 
sembling the  tail  of  an  ermine. 

SHOWER  OF   SNAIIjS. 

A  heavy  shower  of  snails  was  reported  to 
to  have  fallen  lately  near  Tockington,  in 
Gloucestershire.  Ground,  to  the  extent  of 
two  acres,  is  said  to  have  been  covered 
with  them.  These  supposed  specimens  of 
the  sideral  system,  were  eagerly  purchased 
by  the  curious  and  the  credulous,  who  will 
proijably  be  somewhat  surprised  to  learn, 
that  they  may  pick  up  bushels  of  similar 
rarities  in  favorable  situations,  any  morn- 
ing between  the  hours  of  four  and  six 
o'clock.  The  natural  history  of  this  snail 
is  accurately  given  in  Montague's  Testacea 
Britannira.  Its  name  is  Felix  Virgata  ;  or 
Zoned  Snail  Shell.  "  It  may  be  consider- 
ed," he  says,  "  as  a  local  species  ;  but  is 
found  in  prodigious  abundance  in  some 
sandy  or  barren  stony  situations,  most 
plentifully  near  the  coast,  especially  about 
Wliitsand-bay,  Cornwall,  and  in  the  South 
of  Devonshire,  where  it  is  believed  they 
contribute  not  a  little  to  fatten  sheep,  the 
ground  being  covered  with  them."  This 
snail  occurs  also  abundantly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bristol,  and  county  of  Somer- 
set. On  approaching  heat  they  are  ob- 
served to  leave  their  hiding-place  near  the 
roots  of  grass,  crawling  upon  the  leaves 
and  plants  near  it,  and  thus  becoming  visi- 
ble to  the  superficial  observer.  From  this 
remark  of  Montague,  and  the  well-known 
fact  that  snails  furnish  much  nourishing 
matter,  it  would  be  perhaps  best  for  the 
farmer  belonging  to  tlie  field  at  Tockington 
to  turn  into  it  a  tlock  of  sheep,  w  hich  would 
soon  crush  the  snails  in  eating  thera  with 
the  grass,  and  they  would  doubtless  im- 
prove thereby.  In  this  phenomenon,  the 
philosophic  mind  will  easily  trace  the  pro- 
vision of  nature  to  render  these  snails  (fat- 
tened near  the  roots  of  the  succulent  grass) 
a  pasture,  when  parched  by  the  rajs  of  the 


sun,  of  a  most  nourishing  nature  to  herba- 
ceous animals.  A  similar  circumstance  oc- 
curred in  the  same  field  about  three  years 
ago. 

NEW    INVENTIONS,   &C. 
To  W.  F.  CoLLARD,  of  the  Firm  Clementi, 
CoLLARD   and   Co.    Patent  Piano  Forte 
7nakcrs  to  the  King,  of  Cheapside,  Lon- 
don ;  for  JVeiv  Patent  Grand  and  Square 
Piano  Fortes,  with  Harmonic  Swell  and 
Bridge  of  Reverberation. 
At  the  suggestion  of  certain  eminent  mu- 
sicians, a  celebrated  inatheniatician  some 
years  since  directed  his  attention  to  enrich- 
ing the  tone  of  piano  fortes  by  the   aid  of 
harmonics  ;  but  his  designs  were  never  car- 
ried into  effect.     Clementi  and  Co.,  by  their 
present  patent  invention,  obtain  this  desira- 
ble improvement,  at  the  addition  of  a  com- 
paratively trifling  cost. 

By  the  "  Bridges  of  Reverberation," 
the  strings  have  the  cfiect  of  being  fixed, 
like  those  of  the  harp,  in  the  sound-board 
itself,  instead  of  being  checked  by  an  imme- 
diate att?.chment  to  a  solid  substance.  This 
contrivance  not  only  jjroduces  a  more  equal 
and  rich  flow  of  vibration,  but  takes  away 
the  whistling  of  the  large  steel  strings,  so 
common  and  often  so  disa.(rceable  in  grand 
piano  fortes  on  the  usual  construction.  It 
also  gives  the  great  advantage  of  turning  all 
those  portions  ol  the  strings  beyond  the 
original  bridge,  which  were  before  useless, 
to  the  augmentation  and  perfection  of  the 
tone  produced  on  the  main  body  of  thfe  in- 
strument by  means  of  the  "  Harmonic 
Swell." 

In  expressive  movements  and  legato  pas- 
sages the  addition  of  the  harmonics,  inde- 
pendent of  the  beauty  of  sound,  procures 
an  advantage  which  must  be  obvious  to  every 
one,  since  it  effects  that  continuity  of  vibra- 
tion which,  somewhat  like  the  bow  of  a  vio- 
lin, makes  one  note  glide  into  another  ;  and 
as  this  effect  is  produced  without  at  all  in- 
terfering with  the  dampers,  the  bass  may 
be  played  staccato  whilst  the  treble  is  played 
legato,  and  vice  versa.  The  whole  volume 
of  tone  called  forth  by  the  harmonic  swell 
and  damper  pedal  combined,  is  of  extraor- 
dinary richness  and  power  ;  and  in  passages 
requiring  bold  contrast,  dramatic  energy, 
or  sustained  grandeur,  will  be  found  of  sin- 
gular efficacy.  The  great  improvement  given 
by  this  new  construction  also  to  the  e.rlra 
additional  keys  in  the  treble,  must  be  con- 
sidered very  important,  since  all  the  great 
continental  composers  and  performers  now 
employ  them  so  frequently  in  passages  of 
brilliant  efl'ect ;  and  since  they  are  found  so 
higlily  useful  not  only  for  duetts  by  two  per- 
sons on  the  same  instrument,  but  for  giving 
the  master  an  opportunity  of  marking  the 
character  of  passages  above,  whilst  the  scho- 
lar is  practisiug  them  in  the  octave  below. 
The  additional  pedal  for  fixing  the  keys 
on  two  strings  is  found  very  convenient, as  it 
leaves  the  feet  to  be  employed  on  the  harmo- 
nic swell  and  damper  pedal  during  a  delicate 
Strain,  or  for  the  purpose  of  accompaniment. 
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The  simple  principle  on  which  the  im- 
proved gr.and  piano  forte  cases  are  con- 
structed is  of"  such  efficacy  as  to  resist  an 
immensely  greater  force  than  the  most  ex- 
tensive compass  of  string-  can  possibly  pro- 
duce. The  advantage  of  this,  in  keeping 
the  instrument  in  tune  and  counteracting  the 
effects  of  climate,  are  siiiBcieutly  obvious. 

From  the  long  and  deep  attention  bestow- 
ed on  the  structure  of  piano  fortes,  and  the 
eminent  success  with  which  every  hint  for 
their  improvement  has  been  pursued,  we 
were  not  prepared  to  expect  any  invention 
that  might  add  to  the  general  powers  of  the 
instrument,  although  among  the  prodigious 
assistance  mechanics  are  able  to  lend  to  art, 
we  should  not  have  doubted  that  there  might 
be  yet  some  particular  parts  susceptible  of 
a  superior  construction.  The  object  of  Mr. 
Collard's  invention  is  however  general, 
and  it  imparts  not  only  a  new  and  richer 
degree  of  tone,  but  it  submits  a  choice  of 
fresh  varieties  and  degrees  to  the  player, 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  call  forth  novel  and 
beautiful  effects  in  performance. 

Freedom  of  vibration,  power,  richness  and 
equality  of  tone,  being  the  great  and  essen- 
tial qualities  to  be  desired  in  piano  fortes, 
the  attention  of  the  patentee  appears  to  have 
been  directed  generally  to  the  discovery  of 
some  principle  by  which  these  requisites 
could  be  obtained  in  a  higher  degree  than  by 
the  plan  hitherto  employed  in  their  construc- 
tion. Tlie  mechanism  used  having  been  al- 
ready brought  to  a  very  high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence, it  seemed  manifest  that  if  the  quali- 
ties sought  after  could  at  all  be  produced  to 
the  extent  desired,  they  must  either  result 
from  a  new  construction  of  the  sound-board, 
or  from  the  mode  of  applying  the  strings,  or 
from  both  means  combined. 

The  mechanism  of  each  description  of  pi- 
ano fortes  now  commonly  in  use  he  leaves 
nearly  in  the  same  state  as  that  employed  by 
the  most  eminent  manufacturers,  so  that  the 
performer  has  no  new  difficulties  whatever 
to  encounter  from  the  a-pplication  of  Mr. 
Coi.laud's  inventions. 

The  cases  or  frame-work  of  grand  piano 
fortes  he  constructs  on  a  simple  principle, 
of  so  great  strength  as  to  enable  them  to  re- 
sist the  effects  of  climate,  and  a  far  greater 
power  than  the  combined  pull  of  the  strings 
produce.  The  improvement,  that  is  the  ba- 
sis on  which  file  other  is  founded,  is  an  ad- 
ditional bridge  on  the  sound-board,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  musical  intervals, 
but  of  augmenting  the  duration  of  the  vibra- 
tion, and  consequently  increasing  and  beau- 
tifying tlie  tone.  This  bridge^  which  he 
calls  '  the  bridge  of  reverberation,'  is  placed 
at  a  regulated  distance  on  the  sound-board  ; 
and  the  important  advantage  resulting  from 
It  isi;  that  the  motion  given  to  the  principal 
part  of  the  .'String  by  the  impulse  of  the  ham- 
mer, is  kept  up  by  tl)e  bridge  of  reverbera- 
tion, instead  of  being  suddenly  checked  by 
an  attachment  to  an  unyielding  substance. 
The  prolonged  vibration  produces  an  extra- 
ordinary purity,  power,  and  continuity  of 
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sound,  somewhat  resembling  the  richness  of 
an  octave  below. 

From  this  essential  improvement  the  pa- 
tentee's second  invention  is  derived,  which 
is  as  follows  : — 

On  the  old  plan  of  passing  the  strings  di- 
rectly from  the  side  of  the  case  to  the  origi- 
nal bridge  on  the  sound-board,  it  became 
necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  jarring 
noise  of  those  portions  of  the  wire  which  lie 
between  them,  not  only  to  place  some  soft 
substance  on  the  top  of  the  moulding,  but 
also  to  weave  a  piece  of  cloth  between  the 
strings. 

The  second  improvement,  which  the  pa- 
tentee calls  the  harmonic  sirell,  substitutes  a 
novel  action  for  those  portions  of  the  strings 
which  lie  between  the  two  bridges,  yielding 
most  sweet  and  melodious  tones.  The  per- 
former, by  lifting  a  valve,  is  enabled  to  elicit 
those  harmonious  sounds  through  a  well- 
known  sympathetic  relation  between  accord- 
ant strings,  without  touching  those  portions 
of  the  strings  which  produce  them.  The 
augmentation  of  sound  caused  by  this  means, 
resembles  in  some  measure  the  efl'ect  of  lift- 
ing the  dampers,  but  without  producing  the 
same  confusion,  since  everv  note  on  the 
body  of  the  instrument  is  regularly  damped 
as  the  performer  lifts  his  finger  By  this 
apparatus  a  threefold  power  of  augmenting 
the  sound  is  acquired  ;  whereas  instruments 
of  t!ic  common  construction  have  but  the  one 
caused  by  lifting  the  dampers. 

The  first  augmentation  of  power  is  by  lift- 
ing the  harmonic  swell. 

The  second — by  dropping  the  harmonic 
swell  and  raising  the  dampers-. 

The  third — by  raising  the  harmonic  swell 
and  the  dampers  together.  By  the  last  means 
the  performer  adds  all  the  tones  which  are 
sympathetically  elicited  from  the  strings  be- 
tween the  original  bridge  and  bridge  of  re- 
verberation, over  and  above  all  that  can  be 
produced  on  instruments  of  the  common  con- 
struction, and  the  eifect  is  accordingly  of  ex- 
traordinary richness  and  power. 

These  inventions  are  alike  applicable  to 
uprin-ht,  cabinet,  and  square  piano-fortes  ; 
the  latter  of  which  acquire  by  this  new  mode 
of  construction,  much  of  the  richness  and 
depth  of  tone  peculiar  to  grand  instruments. 

'J'he  improvements ,  as  simple  in  themselves 
as  their  eflects  are  striking,  enable  the  player 
greatly  to  extend  the  variety  of  his  perform- 
ance, and  are  acknowledged  by  the  first  pro- 
fessional judges  to  have  given  a  new  charac- 
ter to  the  instrument  of  tlie  most  effective 
kind.  That  which  we  Iieard  appeared  to  us 
to  produce  the  kind  of  prolonged  tone  which 
arises  in  a  room  of  fine  resonance,  and  the 
power  was  certainly  vastly  augmented.  Up- 
on the  whole,  the  inventor  seems  to  have 
accomplished  far  more  than  could  have  been 
expected,  after  the  very  high  state  of  im- 
provement the  piano-forte  had  already  at- 
tained. 

In  the  press,  a  Historical  Romance,  in 
four  volumes,  called  the  Festival  of  Mora. 
By  Mrs.  Sidney  Stanhope. 
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MiittlUieiire* 


THE  raUhov  of  the  Scottish  novels,  de- 
termined "  to  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines/'  announces  another  work  under  tlie 
title  of  THE  Pirate.  This  gentleman  must 
be  regarded  as  the  most  fortunate  writer  of 
this  or  a.iy  other  ag-e.  We  congratulate 
him  on  his  success,  and  heartily  wish  that 
other  g-enius  in  higher  walks  of  literature 
met  with  corresponding  rewards.  The  pro- 
fits, however,  of  these  novels,  at  the  price 
which  the  author  puts  upon  his  copies,  are 
worthj'  of  being  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
literature.  His  first  editions  are  20,000 
copies,  (we  have  heard  even  of  30,000)  and 
to  this  is  usually  added  another  of  10,000. 
The  following  then  is  something  like  the  ac- 
count between  him  and  his  printer,  for  a 
novel  of  three  volumes  of  fifteen  sheets 
each  : —  £ 

1800  reams  of  paper,  26s 2340 

Printing  45  sheets,  at  21/.        ...       945 

Advertising        100 

Commission,  and  other  expences       .       600 


8985 


Taking  the  returns  at  only  \l.  Is."] 
per  cop3-,  the  retail  price  being  \ 
v..  lis.  6d.  we  have  a  net  pro-  '. 


duce  of 
Profit  on  first  edition  .     .     .     .     .     17,015 

If  to  this  be  added  SOOOl.  for  the  profit  of 
the  second  edition,  it  appears  that  each  of 
those  novels  of  three  volumes,  yields  the 
enormous  profit  of  25,0151.  and  if  the  copies 
were  sold  at  the  usual  price  of  21s.  to  the 
public,  the  profit  would  still  be  15,0001.  Of 
course  two  of  these  publications  per  annum 
yields  to  their  fortunate  author  50,0001.  per 
annum.  Such  a  case  of  reward  lor  mode- 
rate exertions  of  genius  and  labour  has  no 
parallel.  We  have  been  taught  to  wonder 
at  the  proceeds  of  three  or  40001.  for  the 
lectures  of  the  ancient  philosophers  repeat- 
ed twice  a  year ;  at  the  35001  paid  to  Dr. 
Johnson  for  his  Dictionary  ;  at  the  60001. 
netted  by  Mr.  Pope  for  his  translation  of 
Homer;  "at  the  30001.  paid  to  Mr.  Moore 
for  his  Lalla  Rookh  ;  and  at  the  30001.  paid 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  some  of  his  poems  ; 
at  the  10001.  paid  to  Rlrs.  Radclifl'c  for  her 
Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  and  to  Miss  Burncy 
for  her  last  novel :  but  the  author's  profits 
on  these  repeated  productions  transcend 
every  former  example  of  literary  remuner- 
ation. 

An  expedition  has  been  formed  to  explore 
certain  parts  of  Africa  which  border  upon 
Egypt.  The  object  of  the  present  expedi- 
tion is  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  Gteek 
and  Roman  edifices,  which,  it  is  conjectured, 
are  scattered  in  diflerent  parts  of  Libya. 
The  gentleman  who  has  been  chosen  by 
government,  with  the  approbation  of  his 
Majesty,  to  superintend  this  expedition,  is 
Mr.  Beechy,  many  years  secretary  to  Mr. 
Salt,  the  English  consul  in  Egypt.  The 
Lords  of  the  Admirahy  have  fitted   out  a 


small  vessel  with  a  complement  of  men,  and 
intrusted  the  command  to  Lieutenant  Bec- 
chey  The  vessel  is  intended  to  sail  round 
the  coast,  and  to  wait  upon  the  expedition, 
which  will  only  proceed  so  far  in  the  inte- 
rior as  will  allow  an  easy  return  to  the  coast, 
The  expedition  will  start  from  Tripoli,  to 
the  Bey  of  which  a  communication  has  been 
despatched  from  this  government  to  request 
assistance,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  afiord- 
ed.  Libya,  the  country  about  to  be  explored, 
is  that  which  in  ancient  times  contained  the 
two  countries  of  Cyrenaica  and  Marmorica. 
South  of  Marmorica,  which  our  couiitrymen 
will  visit,  and  in  the  midst  of  she  sands  of 
the  Libyan  Desert,  was  a  small  and  beauti- 
ful spot,  refreshed  by  streams  and  luxuriant 
with  verdure,  in  which  stood  the  Temple, 
so  celebrated  in  antiquity,  of  Jupiter  Am- 
nion. The  expedition  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  engaged  three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  Robert  Bloomfield,  author  of  the 
Farmer's  Boy,  ^c.  announces  a  new  work, 
under  the  title  of  the  May-Day  of  the 
Muses. 

Dr..ToTiN  Mason  Good,  F.R. S.will  speed- 
ily pulilish  a  body  of  medical  science,  under 
the  tide  of  The  Study  of  Medicine,  com- 
prising its  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Prac- 
tice, in  four  volumes,  8vo.  These  volumes, 
in  addition  to  that  lately  published  on  Noso- 
logy, will  complete  the  author's  design ; 
and  constitute  an  entire  body  of  Medical 
Science,  adapted  equally  to  the  use  of  lec- 
turers, practitioners,  and  students. 

Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  King  James  the 
First,  by  Lucy  Aikin,  are  printing  in  2  vis. 
A  plan  has  been  lately  suggested,  and  will 
be  acted  upon  in  Edinburgh,  for  instructing 
by  lectures  and  demonstrations,  the  opera- 
tive mechanics  of  that  city  in  the  principle 
of  those  branches  of  science,  which  are  use- 
ful in  the  various  trades  that  are  carried  on 
there.  It  maj-  readily  be  conceived  that  to 
the  ingenious  men  who  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  deriving  benefit  from  these  lectures 
and  scientific  demonstrations,  the  stimulus 
to  improvement  and  to  invention  will  be 
powerful  indeed.  In  our  metropolis,  like- 
wise, it  is  to  be  anticipated  that  similar  op- 
portunities of  instruction  in  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  in  those  branches  of  science  which 
are  applicable  to  them,  and  adapted  to  the 
previous  acquirements  of  the  working  arti- 
san and  mechanic,  would  be  eminently  use- 
ful ;  and  it  appears  reasonable  to  hope  that 
no  obstacles  would  present  themselves  to 
such  a  scheme  but  what  could  be  readily 
surmounted.  The  establishment  of  such 
schools  of  instruction  would  probably  suc- 
ceed if  left  to  private  adventure,  and  if  they 
should,  no  national  aids  to  set  them  in  mo- 
tion would  be  required. 

The  late  Dr.  A^icessimus  Knox's  Spirit  of 
Despotism  will  appear  early  in  the  present 
month,  in  a  handsome  octavo  volume,  with 
a  Preface  by  the  editor. 


(    2sr    ) 

OF 

THE    CARRIER    OF    THE    ATHEXEUM. 

Ifritteii  by  a  Toung  Lad'j  of  Boston. 


Pause  !  at  the  portal  of  the  coming  year — 
Where  swings  the  mighty  gate,  when  Time  draws  near. 
And  closes  after,  ne'er  to  open  more, 
Till  dates,  and  years,  and  Time  himself  are  o'er, — 
Hope  with  Iier  eager  gaze  stands  looking  through, 
Dreads  not  the  gloom  intense  that  mocks  her  view; 
Shields  with  her  hand  her  raised,  uplifted    eye, 
And  begs  one  ray  of  prescience  from  on  high. 
While,  ling'ring  near,  her  pensive  sister  tm-ns 
To  sigh  o'er  scenes  for  which  her  bosom  yearns  ; 
Fain  woiUd  retrace  the  past,  whate'er  betide, 
Weep'S  o'er  its  sorrows,  loves  the  friends  it  tried, 
Regrets  its  pleasures,  marks  its  wisdom   fail, 
And  draws  a  moral  from  the    useful  tale. 

Full  well  may  one  short  year  its  scenes  renew, 
Calm  and  distinct  to  JVIem'ry's   busy    view  ; 
And  all  its  sickness,  sorrow,  cares  and  tears. 
Or  all  its  lively  joys  and  groundless  fears, 
And  hopes  that  suffer'd  no   untimely  blight, 
In  soft  remembrance  of  the   Past  unite. — 
The  awful  Past !  thick  studded  with  bright   names, 
Where  Glory  streams  with  mild,  but  living  flames, 
Throws  a  rich   halo  round  the  hero's  head, 
And  sheds  her  radiance  o'er  the    mighty  dead  ! 
A  strange,  blest  contrast  with  the  starless  gloom 
Where  glimmering  phantoms  through  the   darkness  loom, 
And  clouds  and  silence  rest  upon   the   deep 
Where  coming  ages  in  the  Future  sleep. — 
The  calm,  but  oh  !  the  never  silent  Past ! 
Whose  low,  deep  voice,  while  Heavn  and  Earth  shall  last, 
Shall  breathe  its  solemn  tale  to  mortal  cars  ; 
And  like  the  moaning  which  the  sailor  hears 
When  storms  are  rising  o'er  the  chafing    deep. 
And  winds  are  waking  from  cloud-cradled  sleep, 
Shall  sound  its  awful  warning   from  afar, 
Telling  of  revolutions  dire,  and  war  ; 
Of  altars  prostrate   on  some  unknown  spot, 
Their  name  and  worship  both  alike    forgot ; 
Of  empires  mouldering  to  their  awful  fall, 
Ofcrownless  sovereigns  laid  without  a  pall, 
Unhonour'd  and  unwept  by  all  the  train 
Yi'ho  swelled  their  pomp,  when  Fortune  smil'd  in  vain  I 
Year  after  year  the  mighty  page  shall  grow, 
Where  History  traces  tales  of  varied  woe. 
And  notes,  while  tears  th' unconscious  lines  bedew, 
Man's  giiilty  heroes,  and  his  pious  few  ; 
And  points  to  chronicles  of  years  gone   by 
As  half  prophetic  of  those  yet  to  fly. 
One  now  flits  onward  to  its  speedy  close  ! 
Its  task  is  done  !  and  all  its  joys  or  woes 
Dispens'd  as  Heaven  saw  best  for  human  weal ! 
Joy  hath  it  brought  to  some  ;  and  set  the  seal 
Of  full  completion  on  long-cherish'd  vows. 
Bound  wreaths  on  some,  a  crown  on  one    man's  brows. 
But  some  are  weeping  o'er  the  robe  of  black, 
And  dread  the  day  which  brings  too  keenly  back 
The  sad  remembrance  of  those  hopes — so  vain — 
Which  fondly  thought  to  hail  that  day  again. 
With  smiles  and  blessings  on  the  much   lov'd  head, 
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Now  laid  unconscious  mid  the  silent  dead. 

Sickness  hath  laid  her  blighting  hand  on   some, 

And  bid  the  blooming  cheek  of  youth  become 

A  pale  forewarner  of  the  early  grave, 

While  Friendship  weeps  to  think  she  cannot  save. 

Trials  and  cares,  and  all  the  ruder  shocks 

Which  man  must  know,  have  thinn'd  perhaps  the  locks 

That,  one  year  since,  were  yet  untouch'd  by  Time  ; 

Warning  Life's  pilgrim  of  a  ruder   clime, 

Announcing  Age  with  all  its  hoary  snows, 

Its  sober  pleasures,  its  peculiar  woes. 

And  some — sad  tribute  to  the  ling'ring  year  ! 

Claim  on  the  fresh  carv'd  stone  a  bitter  tear. 

Some,  who  had  crown'd  the  season  of  their   days, 

Sow'd,  watch'd  and  reap'd  the  harvest  of  their  praise, 

Mark'd  generations  rising  round  their  knees, 

Tiiedeach  vicissitude  of  pain  or  ease, 

Toil'd  througli  a  long  and  ever-shifting  scene, 

And  staid  to  ripen  all  youth's    promise  green, 

Have  gone,  at  length,  to  lay  the  silver'd    head 

Where  Sorrow  comes  not  to  molest  the  dead. 

We  miss,  we  mourn  the  venerable  man 

AVho  scatter'd  blessings  while  his  course  he  ran  ; 

But  Reason  checks  the  too  strong  tide  of  grief, 

And  bids  a  better  world  aflbrd  relief. 

The  good  man's  memory  dwells  within  the  heart, 

But  there  inflicts  no  deep  and  cureless   smart. 

Alas  !  how  vain  is  Faith  or  Reason's  voice 

When  all  the  soul  had  held  most  dear  and  choice, 

Youth  with  its  promise,  beauty  with  its  bloom, 

Are  swept,  at  once,  untimely  to  the  tomb  ! 

When  Fancy  paints  not  only  all  that  was, 

But  all  that  im<j;ht  have  been,  had  Nature's    laws 

Spared  but  that  one  dear  object  of  our  hope, 

The  pledge  of  comfort  for  Life's  downward  slope  ! 

Spring  with  its  blossoms.   Summer  in  its  pride, 

Autumn  and  Winter  as  they  swiftly   glide, 

Bring  not  the  balm  which  Time  is  wont  to  shed 

On  hearts  that  grief  has  wrung  until  they    bled. 

Yet  years  roll  on,  and  each  one  in  its  turn 

Bids  thousands  more  the  lot   of  sorrow  learn. 

The  gay  may  laugh,  the  reckless  wretch  may  scofi*, 

While  countless  throngs  are  swept  unnotic'd  ofl", 

And  busy  death  his  ceaseless  office  plies  : 

Whiles  Pestilence  o'er  crowded  cities  flies, 

Hovers,  and  shakes  the  poison  from  her  wings  ; 

While  War's  loud  clangour  o'er  a  nation  rings  ', 

And  Ocean  opes  his  wide  untravers'd  realms 

To  thousands,  trusting  in  their  faithless  helms. 

Famine  is  gnawing  with  her  blunted    fangs 

Unnumbered  wretches,  writhing  in  her  pangs  ; 

Suffering  and  toil,  where'er  man's  haughty  race 

Have  trod  the  soil,  and  found  a  resting  place, 

Pursue  him  close,  nor  leave  one  season  free, 

Till  comes  the  last,  and  man  must  cease  to  be  ! 

Cease  !  busy  dream  !     Man  suffers,  it  is  true : 
But  life  has  gayer,  happier  moments  too. 
The  past  may  warn — it  should  not  be  forgot: 
But  on  the  present  hanas  our    future  lot. 
Hail  !  coming  Year  !  whate'er  thy  course  may  bring, 
We  know  from  whence  our  joys  and  sorrows  spring. 
If  trial  wait,  submiss  we  kiss  the  rod  ; 
If  fortune  smile,  we  breathe  our  thanks  to  God  ! 

"  The  Spirit  of  thk  English  Magazines" 
These  solemn  truths  with  choicest  pastime   blends. 
Reader  !  unchill'd  by  Winter's  cheerless  scenes, 
For  thee  the  grateful   Carrier's  pray'r  ascends. 

Boston,  Jauuaiy  i,  1822. 
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GRACE    BEFOKE    MEAT. 


npHE  custom  of  saying  grace  at 
-*•  meals  had,  probably,  its  origin  in 
the  early  times  of  the  world,  and  the 
hunter-state  of  man,  when  dinners  were 
precarious  things,  and  a  full  meaJ  was 
something  more  than  a  common  bless- 
ing ;  when  a  belly- full  was  a  windfall, 
and  looked  like  a  special  providence. 
In  the  shouts  and  triumphal  songs,  with 
which,  after  a  season  of  sharp  absti- 
nence, a  lucky  booty  of  deer's  or  goat's 
flesh  would  naturally  be  ushered  home, 
existed,  perhaps,  the  germ  of  the  mod- 
ern grace.  It  is  not  otherwise  easy  to 
be  understood,  why  the  blessing  of 
food — the  act  of  eating — should  have 
had  a  particular  expression  of  thanks- 
giving annexed  to  h,  distinct  from  that 
implied  and  silent  gratitude  with  which 
we  are  expected  to  enter  on  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  many  other  various  gifts 
and  good  things  of  existence. 

I  own  that  I  am  disposed  to  say 
grace  upon  twenty  other  occasions  in 
the  course  of  the  day  besides  my  din- 
ner. I  want  a  form  for  setting  out  up- 
on a  pleasant  walk,  for  a  moonlight 
ramble,  for  a  friendly  meeting,  or  a 
solved  problem.  Why  have  we  none 
for  books,  those  spiritual  repasts — a 
grace  before  Milton — a  grace  before 
Shakspeare — a  devotional  exercise 
proper  to  be  said  before  reading  the 
Fairy  Queen  ? — but,  the  received  ritual 
having  prescribed  these  forms  to  the 
solitary  ceremony   of  manducation,  I 
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shall  confine  my  observations  to  the  ex- 
perience which  I  have  had  of  the  grace, 
properly  so  called ;  commending  my 
new  scheme  for  extension  to  a  niche 
in  the  grand  philosophical,  poetical, 
and  perchance  in  part,  heretical,  litur- 
gy, now  compiling  by  my  friend  Homo 
Huraanus,  for  the  use  of  a  certain  snug 
congregation  of  Utopian  Rabelaesian 
Christians,  no  matter  where  assembled. 

The  form  then  of  the  benediction  be- 
fore eating  has  its  beauty  at  a  poor 
man's  table,  or  at  the  simple  and  un- 
provocative  repasts  of  children.  It  is 
here  that  the  grace  becomes  exceeding- 
ly graceful.  The  indigent  man  who 
hardly  knows  whether  he  shall  have  a 
meal  the  next  day  or  not,  sits  down  to 
his  fare  with  a  present  sense  of  the 
blessing,  which  can  be  but  feebly  acted 
by  the  rich,  into  whose  mind  the  con- 
ception of  never  wanting  a  dinner  could 
never,  but  by  some  extreme  theory, 
have  entered.  The  proper  end  of  food 
— the  animal  sustenance — is  barely 
contemplated  by  them.  The  poor 
man's  bread  is  his  daily  bread,  literally 
his  bread  for  the  day.  Their  courses 
are  perennial. 

Again,  the  plainest  diet  seems  the 
fittest  to  be  preceded  by  the  grace. 
That  which  is  least  stimulative  to  ap- 
petite, leaves  the  mind  most  free  for 
foreign  considerations.  A  man  may 
feel  thankful,  heartily  thankful,  over  a 
dish  of  plain  mutton  with  turnips,  and 
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have  leisure  to  reflect  upon  the  ordi- 
nance and  institution  of  eating,  when  he 
shall  confess  a  perturbation  of  mind, 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
grace,  at  the  presence  of  venison  or 
turtle.  Wlien  I  have  sate  (a  rarus 
hospes )  at  rich  men's  tables,  with  sa- 
voury SOU])  and  messes  steaming  up  the 
nostrils,  and  moistening  the  lips  of  the 
guests  with  desii'e  and  distracted  choice, 
I  have  felt  the  introduction  of  that  cer- 
emony to  be  unseasonable.  With  the 
ravenous  orgasm  upon  you,  it  seems  im- 
pertinent to  interpose  a  religious  senti- 
ment. It  is  a  confusion  of  purpose  to 
mutter  out  praises  from  a  mouth  that 
waters.  The  heats  of  epicurism  put 
out  the  gentle  flame  of  devotion.  The 
incense  which  arises  round  is  pagan,  and 
the  belly-god  intercepts  it  for  his  own. 
The  very  excess  of  the  provision  be- 
yond the  needs,  takes  aw^y  all  sense  of 
proportion  between  the  end  and  the 
means.  The  giver  is  veiled  by  his 
gifts.  You  are  startled  at  the  injustice 
of  returning  thanks — for  what? — for 
having  too  much,  while  so  many  starve. 
It  is  to  praise  the  Gods  amiss. 

I  have  observed  the  awkwardness 
felt,  scarce  consciously  perhaps,  by  the 
good  man  who  says  the  grace.  I  have 
seen  it  in  clergymen  and  others — a  sort 
of  shame — a  sense  of  the  co-presence 
of  circumstances  which  unhallow  the 
blessing.  After  a  devotional  tone  put 
on  for  a  few  seconds,  how  rapidly  the 
speaker  will  fall  into  his  common  voice, 
helping  himself  or  his  neighbour,  as  if 
to  get  rid  of  some  uneasy  sensation  of 
hypocrisy.  Not  that  the  good  man 
was  a  hypocrite,  or  was  not  most  con- 
scientious in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  ; 
but  he  felt  in  his  inmost  mind  the  in- 
compatibility of  the  scene  and  the  viands 
before  him  with  the  exercise  of  a  calm 
and  rational  gratitude. 

I  hear  somebody  exclaim, — Would 
you  have  Christians  sit  down  at  table, 
like  hogs  to  their  troughs,  without  re- 
membering the  Giver  ? — no — I  would 
have  them  sit  down  as  Christians,  re- 
membering the  Giver,  and  less  like 
hogs.  Or  if  their  appetites  must  run 
riot,  and  they  must  pamper  themselves 
with  delicates  for  which  east  and  west 
are  ransacked,  I  would  have  them  post- 
pone their  benediction  to  a  fitter  season, 


when  appetite  is  laid ;  when  the  still 
small  voice  can  be  heard,  and  the  rea- 
son of  the  grace  returns — with  tempe- 
rate diet  and  restricted  dishes.  Glut- 
tony and  surfeiting  are  no  proper  occa- 
sions for  thanksgiving.  When  Jeshu- 
run  waxed  fat,  we  read  that  he  kicked. 
Virgil  knew  the  harpy-nature  better, 
when  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  Celoeno 
any  thing  but  a  blessing.  We  may  be 
gratefully  sensible  of  the  deliciousnes  of 
some  kinds  of  food  beyond  others, 
though  that  is  a  meaner  and  inferior 
gratitude  :  but  the  proper  object  of  the 
grace  is  sustenance,  not  relishes  ;  daily 
bread,  not  delicacies ;  the  means  of 
life,  and  not  the  means  of  pampering 
the  carcase.  With  what  frame  or  com- 
posure, I  wonder,  can  a  city  chaplain 
pronounce  his  benediction  at  some  great 
Hall  feast,  when  he  knows  that  his  last 
concluding  pious  word — and  that,  in 
all  probability  the  sacred  name  which 
he  preaches — is  but  the  signal  for  so 
many  impatient  harpies  to  commence 
their  foul  orgies,  with  as  little  sense 
of  true  thankfulness  (which  is  tempe- 
rance) as  those  Virgilian  fowl !  It  is 
well  if  the  good  man  himself  does  not 
feel  his  devotions  a  little  clouded,  those 
foggy  sensuous  steams  mingling  with, 
and  polluting  the  pure  altar  sacrifice. 

The  severest  satire  upon  full  tables 
and  surfeits  is  the  banquet  which  Sa- 
tan, in  the  Paradise  Regained,  pro- 
vides for  a  temptation  in  the  wilder- 
ness : — 

A  table  richly  spread  in  regal  mode. 
With  dishes  piled,  and  meats  of  noblest  sort 
And  savour;  beastsof  chase,orfowl  of  game. 
In  pastry  built,  or  from  the  spit, or  boiled, 
Gris-amber-steamed  ;  all  the  fish  from  sea  or  sborCi 
Freshet  or  purling  brooU,  for  which  was  drained 
Fontus,  and  Lucrine  bay,  and  Afric  coast. 

The  Tempter,  I  warrant  you,  thought 
these  cates  would  go  down  without  the 
recommendatory  preface  of  a  benedic- 
tion. They  are  like  to  be  short  graces 
where  the  clevil  plays  the  host. — I  am 
afraid,  the  poet  wants  his  usual  decorum 
in  this  place.  W  as  he  thinking  of  the 
old  Roman  luxury,  or  of  a  gaudy  day 
at  Cambridge  ?  This  was  a  tempta- 
tion fitter  for  a  Holiogabalus.  The 
whole  banquet  is  too  civic  and  culinary, 
and  the  accompaniments  altogether  a 
profanation  of  that  deep,  abstracted, 
holy  scene.     The  mighty  artillery  of 
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sauces,  which  the  cook-fiend  conjures 
up,  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  simple 
wants  and  plain  hunger  of  the  guest. 
Ke  that  disturbed  him  in  his  dreams, 
from  his  dreams  might  have  been 
taught  better.  To  the  temperate  fan- 
tasies of  the  famished  Son  of  God,  what 
sort  of  feasts  presented  themselves  ? — 
He  dreamed  indeed, 

■  As  appetite  is  wont  to  dream, 
Of  meats  and  drinks,  nature's  refreshment  sweet. 

But  what  meats  ? 

Him  tliought.  he  by  the  brook  of  Cherilh  stood, 
And  saw  the  ravens  with  their  horny  beaks 
Food  to  P.lijah  bringing,  even  and  morn; 
Thoueh  ravenous  taught  to  abstain  from  what  they 

brought : 
He  saw  the  prophet  also  how  he  fled 
Into  the  desart,  and  how  there  he  slept 
Under  a  juniper  ;  then  how  awaked 
He  found  his  supper  on  the  coais  prepared. 
And  by  the  angel  was  bid  nse  and  eat, 
And  ate  the  second  time  after  repose. 
The  strength  whereof  sufficed  him  forty  days  : 
Sometimes,  that  with  Elijah  he  partook. 
Or  as  a  guest  with  Daniel  at  his  pulse. 

Nothing  in  Milton  is  finelier  fancied 
than  these  tempeiate  dreams  of  the  di- 
vine Hungerer.  To  which  of  these 
two  visionary  banquets,  think  you, 
would  the  introduction  of  what  is  called 
the  grace  have  been  most  fitting  and 
pertinent  ? 

Theoretically  I  am  no  enemy  to 
graces  ;  but  practically  I  own  that  (be- 
fore meat  especially )  they  seem  to  in- 
volve something  awkward  and  unsea- 
sonable. Our  appetites,  of  one  or 
another  kind,  are  excellent  spurs  to  our 
reason,  which  might  otherwise  but  fee- 
bly set  about  the  great  ends  of  preserv- 
ing and  continuing  the  species.  They 
are  fit  blessings  to  be  contemplated  at  a 
distance  with  a  becoming  gratitude  ;  but 
the  moment  of  appetite  (the  judicious 
reader  will  apprehend  me)  is,  perhaps, 
the  least  fit  season  for  that  exercise. 
The  Quakers  who  go  about  their  busi- 
ness, of  every  description,  with  more 
calmness  than  we.  have  more  title  to 
the  use  of  these  benedictory  prefaces. 
I  have  always  admired  their  silent 
grace,  and  the  more  because  I  have  ob- 
served their  applications  to  the  meat 
and  drink  following  to  be  less  passion- 
ate and  sensual  than  ours.  They  are 
neither  gluttons  nor  wine-bibbers  as  a 
people.     They  eat  as  a  horse  bohs  his 


chopt  hay,  with  indifference,  calmness, 
and  cleanly  circumstances.  They  n<  i- 
ther  grease  nor  slop  themselves.  When 
I  see  a  citizen  in  his  bib  and  tucker,  I 
cannot  imagine  it  a  surplice. 

I  am  no  Quaker  at  my  food.  I  con- 
fess I  am  not  indifferent  to  the  kinds  of 
it.  Those  unctuous  morsels  of  deer's 
flesh  were  not  made  to  be  received  with 
dispassionate  services.  I  hate  a  man 
who  swallows  it,  affecting  not  to  know 
what  he  is  eating.  I  suspect  his  taste 
in  higher  matters.  I  shrink  instinct- 
ively from  one  who  professes  to  like 
minced  veal.  There  is  a  physiogno- 
mical character  in  the  tastes  for  food. 
C —  holds  that  a  man  cannot  have  a 
a  pure  mind  who  refuses  apple  dump- 
lings. I  am  not  certain  but  he  is  right. 
With  the  decay  of  m}'  first  innocence, 
I  confess  a  less  and  less  relish  daily  for 
those  innocuous  cates.  The  whole  vege- 
table tribe  have  lost  their  gust  with  me. 
Only  I  stick  to  asparagus,  which  still 
seems  to  inspire  gentle  thoughts.  I  am 
impatient  and  querulous  under  culinary 
disappointments,  as  to  come  home  at 
the  dinner  hour,  for  instance,  expecting 
some  savoury  mess,  and  to  find  one 
quite  tasteless  and  sapidless.  Butter 
ill  melted — that  commonest  of  kitchen 
failures — puts  me  beside  my  tenour. 
The  author  of  the  Rambler  used  to 
make  inarticulate  animal  noises  over  a 
favourite  food.  Was  this  the  music 
quite  proper  to  be  preceded  by  the 
grace  ?  or  would  the  pious  man  have 
done  better  to  postpone  his  devotions  to 
a  season  when  the  blessing  might  be 
contemplated  with  less  perturbation  ? 
I  quarrel  with  no  man's  taste,  nor  would 
set  my  thin  face  against  those  excellent 
things  in  their  way,  jollity  and  feasting. 
— But  as  these  exercises,  however  laud- 
able, have  little  in  them  of  grace  or 
gracefulness,  a  man  should  be  sure,  be- 
fore he  ventures  so  to  grace  them,  that 
while  he  is  pretending  his  devotions 
otherwhere,  he  is  not  secretly  kissing 
his  hand  to  some  great  fish — his  Dagon 
— with  a  special  consecration  of  no  ark 
but  the  fat  tureen  before  him.  Graces 
are  the  sweet  preluding  strains  to  the 
banquets  of  angels  and  children  ;  to  the 
slender,  but  not  slenderly  acknowledg- 
ed, refection  of  the  poor  and  humble 
man  :  but  at  the  heaped-up  boards  of 
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the  pampered  and  the  hixurious  they 
become  of  dissonam  mood,  less  timed 
and  luned  to  the  occasion,  mcthinks, 
than  the  noise  of  those  better  befitting 
organs  would  be,  which  children  hear 
tales  of,  at   Hog's  Norton.     We  sit  too 
long  at  our  meals,  or  are  too  curious  in 
the  study  of  them,  or  too  disordered  in 
our  application  of  them,  or  engross  too 
great  a   portion  of  those  good  things 
(which  should  be  common"^  to  our  share, 
to  he  able  with  any  grace  to  say  grace. 
To  be  thankful  for  what   we  grasp  ex- 
ceeding our  proportion  is  to   add  hy- 
pocrisy to  injustice.     A  lurking  sense 
of  this  truth  is  what  makes  the  perform- 
ance of  this  duty  so  cold  and  spiritless 
a  service  at   most  tables.     In   houses 
where  the  grace  is  as  indispensable  as  the 
napkin,  who  has  not  seen  that   never 
settled  question  arise,  as  to  tvho  shall 
sail   it  ,•  while  the   good  man  of  the 
house   and   the   visitor  clergyman,   or 
some  other  guest  belike  of  next  author- 
ity from  years  or  gravity,  shall  be  ban- 
dying about  the  office  between  them  as 
a  matter  of  compliment,  each  of  them 
not  unwilling  to  shift  the  awkward  bur- 
then of  an  equivocal  duty  from  his  own 
shoulders  ?     I  once  drank  tea  in  com- 
pany  with  two  Methodist   divines   of 
different  jiersuasions,  whom  it  was  my 
fortune  to  introduce  to  each  other   for 
the   first  time  that  evening.        Before 
the  first  cup  was  handed  round,  one  of 
these  reverend  gentlemen  put  it  to  the 
other,  with  all  due  solemnity,  whether 
he  cliose  to  say  any  thing.     It  seems 
h  is  the  custom  with  some  sectaries  to 
put  up  a   short  prayer  before  this  meal 
also.     His  reverend  brother  did  not  at 
first  quite  apprehend  him,  but  upon  an 
explanation,  with  little  less  importance 


he  made  answer,  that  it  was  not  a  cus- 
tom known  in  his  church  ;  in  which 
courteous  evasion  the  other  acquiescing 
for  good  manners'  sake,  or  in  com- 
pliance with  a  weak  brother,  the  sup- 
plementary or  tea-grace  was  waived 
altogether.  With  what  spirit  might 
not  Lucian  have  painted  two  priests,  of 
his  religion,  playing  into  each  other's 
hands  the  compliment  of  performing  or 
omitting  a  sacrifice, — tlie  hungry  God 
meantime,  doubtful  of  his  incense,  with 
expectant  nostrils  hovering  over  the 
two  flamens,  and  as  between  two 
stools )  going  away  in  the  end  whhout 
his  supper. 

A  short  form  upon  these  occasions  is 
felt  to  be  unreverend ;  a  long  one,  J  am 
afraid,  cannot  escape  the  charge  of  im- 
pertinence.    Nor  do   1    think  our  old 
form  at  school  quite  pertinent,  when  we 
were  used  to  preface  our  bald   bread 
and   cheese  suppers  with  a  preamble, 
connecting  with  that  humble  blessing  a 
recognition  of  benefits  the  most   awful 
and  overwhelming   to  the  imagination 
which  religion  has  to  offer.     JSon  tunc 
illis  erat  locus.     I  remember  we  were 
put  to  it  to  reconcile  the  phrase  "  good 
creatures,''   upon  which   the    blessing 
rested,  with  the  fare  set  before  us,  wil- 
fully understanding  that  expression  in  a 
low  and  animal  sense,  till  some  one  re- 
called a  legend,  which  told  how  in  the 
golden  days  of  Christ's,  the  young  Hos- 
pitallers  were  wont  to  have  smoking 
joints  of  roast  meat  upon  their  nightly 
boards,  till  some  pious  benefactor,  com- 
miserating the  decencies,  rather  than 
the  palates,  of  the  children,  commuted 
our  flesh  for  garments,  and  gave  u.s — 
horcsco  referens — trowsers  instead  of 
mutton. 


CAIN    ON    THE    SEA-SH(»1;E. 


Whither  doth  frantic  horror  urge 

My  hurried  steps  .? — O  woe  is  ine  ! 
These  dark  waves  roll  a  sanguine  tide — 

No,  no — they  are  the  sea. 
To  the  broad  earth's  remotest  verge 

The  wrath  of  God  before  me  tiies, 
And  with  a  voice  that  tears  my  soul 

"Vengeance — eternal  vengeance"  cries. 
I  am  accursed — my  brother's  blood 

Dashes  against  this  w  ild  sea-shore  ; 
It  shrieks  upon  the  hollow  blast — 

It  thunders  in  the  torrent's  roar. 
As  round  the  craggy  wave-worn  rock 

Whirls  the  impetuous,  eddying  flood, 


So  fiercely  terror  racks  my  frame 

From  God's  decree  for  Abel's  blood. 
Lay  bare  thy  depths,   thou  great  profound  ! 

Shew  me  the  womb  of  night,  thou  deep  ! 
Vain  prayer — the  Avenger  waits  me  there ; 

His  eyes  are  flame — they  never  sleep — 
Plunged  in  thy  bottomless  abyss, 

Abel's  pale  form  would  meet  mj  sight, 
As  flying — flying,  how  I  see  it 

Oil  the  tall  nmuntain's  topmost  height. 
E'er  since  my  brother's  blood   was  spilt, 

O  woe  is  me  ! — O  woe  is  me  ! 
Mv  steps  the  Avenger's  curse  pursues. 

It  follows — ever  follows  me  ! 
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VISIT    TO    JOHN    CLARE,    THE    ^  ORTIl  AMrTOXSIIIEE    PEASAlVT. 

WITH    A    NOTICE    OF    HIS    NEW    POEMS.* 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Magazine, 
iransford,  Oct.  12, 1821. 

IT  HAVE  just  returned  from  visiting 
■^  your  friend  Clare  at  Helpstone.  and 
one  of  the  pleasantest  days  I  ever  spent, 
was  passed  in  wanderingwith  him  among 
the  scenes  which  are  the  subject  of  his 
poems.  A  flatter  country  than  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  can  scarcely  be 
imagined,  but  the  grounds  rise  in  the 
distance  clothed  with  woods,  and  their 
gently  swelling  summits  are  crowned 
with  village  churches  ;  nor  can  it  be 
called  an  uninteresting  country,  even 
without  the  poetic  spirit  which  now 
breathes  about  the  names  of  many  of 
its  most  prominent  objects,  for  the 
ground  bears  all  the  traces  of  having 
been  the  residence  of  some  famous  peo- 
ple in  early  days.  "  The  deep  sunk 
moat,  the  stony  mound,'"  are  visible  in 
places  where  modern  taste  would  shrink 
at  erecting  a  temporary  cottage,  much 
less  a  castellated  mansion ;  fragments 
of  Roman  brick  are  readily  found  on 
ridges  which  still  hint  the  unrecorded 
history  of  a  far  distant  period,  and  the 
Saxon  rampart  and  the  Roman  camp 
are  seen  mingled  together  in  one  com- 
mon ruin.  On  tlie  line  of  a  Roman 
road,  which  passes  within  a  kw  hun- 
dred 3'ards  of  the  village  of  Helpstone, 
I  met  Clare,  about  a  mile  from  home. 
He  was  going  to  receive  his  quarter's 
salary  from  the  Steward  of  the  ^larquis 
of  Exeter.  His  wife  Patty,  and  her 
sister  were  with  him,  and  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  party,  I  learned,  to  pro- 
ceed to  their  father's  house  at  Caster- 
ton,  there  to  meet  such  of  the  family  as 
were  out  in  service,  on  their  annual  re- 
assembling together  at  Michaelmas.  I 
was  very  unwillinaf  to  disturb  this  ar- 
rangement, but  Clare  insisted  on  re- 
maining with  me,  and  the  two  cheerful 
girls  le!t  their  companion  with  a  ''  good 
bye,  John!''  which  made  the  plains 
echo  again,  and  woke  in  my  old  bache- 
lor heart  the  reflection  "■  Jolin  Clare, 
thou  art  a  very  happy  fellow." 

As  we  were  witliin  a  hundred  yards 
of  Lolham  Brigs,  we  first  turned  our 
steps  there.     "  Tradition  gives  these 


brigs  renown,"  but  their  antiquity  is 
visible  only  to  the  poet's  eye — tlie  date 
of  the  present  structure  is  l641;  still, 
the  Roman  road  crossed  over  on  the 
same  foundation,  and  that  is  enough ; 
or  if  more  certain  evidence  of  Roman 
origin  were  wanted,  a  fragment  of  a 
most  ancient  wall  runs  into  the  road 
diagonally  at  this  place  leaving  tiie 
mind  in  that  degi'ee  of  obscurity,  with 
respect  to  its  age  or  use,  which  Curke 
esteems  to  be  essentially  connected  with 
the  sublime.  Of  the  Poem,  Clare  gave 
me  the  following  accoait.  He  v/as 
walking  in  this  direction  on  the  last 
day  of  March,  1821,  when  he  saw  an 
old  acquaintance  fishing  on  the  lee  side 
of  the  bridge.  He  went  to  the  nearest 
place  for  a  bottle  of  ale,  and  they  then 
sat  beneath  the  screen  which  the  para- 
pet afibrded,  while  a  hasty  storm  pass- 
ed over,  refreshing  themselves  with  the 
liquor,  and  moralizing  somewhat  in  the 
strain  of  the  poem,  I  question  whether 
Wordsworth's  pedlar  could  have  spok- 
en more  to  the  purpose.  Put  all  these 
excitations,  would,  I  confess,  have  spent 
their  artillery  in  vain  against  the  wool- 
pack  of  my  imagination  ;  and  after 
well  considering  the  scene,  I  could  not 
help  looking  at  my  companion  with 
surprise :  to  me,  the  triumph  of  true 
genius  seemed  hever  more  conspicuous, 
than  in  the  construction  of  so  interest- 
ing a  poem  out  of  such  common-place 
materials.  With  your  own  eyes  j^ou 
see  nothing  but  a  dull  line  of  ponds, 
or  rather  one  continued  marsh,  over 
which  a  succession  of  arches  carries  tlie 
narrow  highway  :  look  again,  with  the 
poem  in  your  mind,  and  the  wr.ui]  of  a 
necromancer  seems  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  conjuring  up  a  host  of  beau- 
tiful accompaniments,  making  the  whole 
waste  populous  with  life,  and  shedding 
around  the  rich  lustre  of  a  grand  and 
appropriate  sentiment.  Imagination 
has,  in  my  opinion,  done  wonders  here 
and  especially  in  the  concludina:  verse 
which  contains  as  lovely  a  groupe  as 
ever  was  called  into  life  by  the  best 
"  makers"  of  any  age  or  country. 

*  The  Village  Jliiistrel  and  other  Toemes.    X82t. 
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THE  LAST  OF  MARCH. 

Written  at  Lolhum  Brigs. 
Though  o'er  the  darksome  northern  hill 

Old  ambushed  winter  frowning  tiies, 
And  faintly  drifts  his  thrcatenings  still 

In  snowy  sleet  and  blackening  skies  ; 

Yet  where  the  willow  leaning  lies 
And  shields  bencatli  the  budding  flower, 

Where  banks  to  break  the  wind  arise, 
'Tis  sweet  to  sit  and  spend  an  hour. 

Though  floods  of  winter  bustling  fall 

Adown  the  arches  bleak  and  blea, 
Though  !»now-storms  clothe  the  mossy  wall, 

Aiid  hourly  whiten  o'er  the  lea  ; 

Yet  when  from  clouds  the  sun  is  free 
And  warms  the  learning  bird  to  sing, 

'JVeath  sloping  bank  and  sheltering  tree 
'Tis  sweet  to  watch  the  creeping  Sprnig. 

Though  still  so  early,  one  may  spy 

And  track  h.er  footsteps  every  hour  ; 
The  daisy  with  its  golden  eye, 

And  primrose  bursting  into  flower ; 

And  snugly,  where  the  thorny  bower 
Keeps  oti'  the  nipping  frost  and  wind, 

Excluding  all  but  sun  and  shower, 
There,  children  early  violets  find. 

Here  'neath  the  shelving  bank's  retreat 
The  horse-blob  swells  its  golden  ball ; 

Nor  fear  the  lady-smocks  to  meet 

The  snows  that  round  their  blossoms  fall  : 
Here  by  the  arch's  ancient  wall 

The  ajitique  elder  buds  anew  ; 
Again  the  bulrush  sprouting  tall 

The  water  wrinkles  rippling  through. 

As  spring's  warm  herald  April  comes, 

As  nature's  sleep  is  nearly  past. 
How  sweet  to  hear  the  wakening  hums 

Of  aught  besitle  the  winter  blast ! 

Of  feather'd  minstrels  fiist  and  last, 
The  robin's  song's  again  begun  ; 

And,  as  skies  clear  when  overcast, 
Larks  rise  to  hail  the  peeping  sun. 

The  startling  pewits,  as  they  pass. 

Scream  joyous  whkring  over-head, 
Right  glad  the  fields  and  meadow  grass 

Will  quickly  hide  their  careless  shed  ; 

The  rooks,  where  yonder  witchens  spread, 
Quawk  clamorous  to  the  Spring's  approach  ; 

Here  silent,  from  its  watery  bed, 
To  hail  her  coming,  leaps  the  roach. 

While  stalking  o'er  the  fields  again 
In  stripp'd  defiance  to  the  storms, 

The  hardy  seedsman  si)reads  the  grain. 
And  all  his  hopeful  toil  performs, — 
In  flocks  the  timid  pigeon  swarms. 

For  scatter'd  kernels  chance  may  spare  ; 
And  as  the  plough  unbeds  the  worms. 

The  crows  and  magpies  gather  there. 

Yon  bullocks  lowe  their  liberty. 

The  young  grass  cropping  to  their  fill  ; 

And  colts,  from  strsiw-yards  neighing  free. 
Spring's  opening  promise  'joy  at  will : 
Along  the  bank,  beside  the  rill, 

The  happy  lambkins  bleat  and  run, 
Then  weary,  'neath  a  sheltering  hill 

Drop  basking  in  the  gleaming  sun. 


At  distance  from  the  water's  edge, 

On  hanging  sallow's  farthest  stretch, 
The  moor-hen  'gins  her  nest  of  sedg'e 

Safe  from  destroying  school-boy's  reach. 

Fen-sparrows  chirp  and  fly  to  fetch 
The  wither'd  reed-down  rustling  nigh, 

And,  by  the  sunny  side  the  ditch. 
Prepare  their  dwelling  warm  and  dry. 

Again  a  storm  encroaches  round, 

Thick  clouds  are  darkening  deep  behind; 

And,  through  the  arches,  hoarsely  sound 
The  risings  of  the  hollow  wind  : 
Spring's  early  hopes  seem  half  rcsign'd. 

And  silent  for  a  while  remain  ; 

Till  sunbeams  broken  clouds  can  find, 

All  brighttin  all  to  life  again. 

Ere  _vet  a  hailstone  pattering  comes, 
Or  diraps  the  pool  the  rainy  squall, 

One  hears,  in  mighty  muimuring  hums. 
The  spirit  of  the  tempest  call : 
Here  sheltering  'neath  the  ancient  wall 

I  still  pursue  ray  musing  dreams. 
And  as  the  hailstones  round  me  fall 

I  mark  their  bubbles  in  the  streams. 

Reflection  here  is  warm'd  to  sigh. 
Tradition  gives  these  brigs  renown, 

Though  heedless  Time  long  pass'd  them  by 
Nor  thought  them  worthy  noting  down  : 
Herein  the  mouth  of  every  clown 

The  "  Roman  road"  familiar  sounds  ; 
All  else,  with  everlasting  frown, 

Oblivion's  mantling  mist  surrounds. 

These  walls  the  work  of  Roman  hands  ! 

How  may  conjecturing  Fancy  pore, 
As  lonelv  here  one  calmly  stands 

On  paths  that  age  has  trampled  o'er. 

The  builders'  names  are  known  no  more  ; 
]No  spot  on  earth  their  memory  bears  ; 

And  crowds,  reflecting  thus  before, 
Have  since  found  graves  as  dark  as  theirs. 

The  storm  has  ceased, — again  the  sun 

The  ague-shivering  season  dries  ; 
Short-winded  March  thou'lt  soon  be  done, 

Thy  fainting  tempest  mildly  dies. 

Soon  April's  flowers  and  dappled  skies 
Shall  spread  a  couch  for  lovely  May, 

Upon  whose  bosom  Nature  lies 
And  smiles  her  joyous  youth  away. 

From  I.,olham  Brig^s  we  turned  to- 
wards tlie  village  of  Helpstone,  and  at 
a  distance  I  saw  "  Langley  Bush," 
which  Clare  regretted  was  fast  hasten- 
ing to  utter  decay  ;  and  could  he  have 
the  ear  of  the  noble  proprietor,  he  said, 
he  would  beg  that  it  might  be  fenced 
round  to  preserve  it  from  unintentional 
as  well  as  wanton  injury.  There  is  a 
melancholy  cadence,  in  the  construction 
of  the  little  poem  which  he  addressed 
to  this  Bush,  that  chimes  on  my  ear 
whenever  its  name  is  mentioned,  and 
seems  to  attach  me  to  it  as  to  a  rational 
object,  though  I  know  nothuig  further 
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of  its  history  than  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines. 

What  truth  the  story   of  the  swain  allows, 

That  tells  of  honours  which  thy  young  days  knew 
Of"  Langley  Court"  being  kept  beneath  thy  boughs 

I  cannot  tell— thus  much  I  know  is  true, 
T/'at  thou  art  reverenced :  even  the  rude  clan 

Of  lawless  (gipsies,  driven  from  stage  to  stage, 
Pilfering  the  hedges  ofthe  husbandmen. 

Spare  thee,  as  sacred,  in  thy  withering  age. 
Both  swains  and  gipsies  seem  to  love  thy  name. 

Thy  spot's  a  favourite  witji  the  sooty  crew 
And  soon  thou  must  depend  on  gipsy-farac. 

Thy  mouldering  trunk  is  nearly  rotten  through. 
My  last  doubts  murmur  on  the  zephyr's  swell, 

My  last  look  lingers  on  thy  boughs  with  pain  ; 
To  thy  declining  age  I  bidfarewel, 
Like  old  companions,  ne'er  to  meet  again. 

The  discretion  which  makes  Clare 
hesitate  to  receive  as  canonical  all  the 
accounts  he  has  heard  of  the  former 
honours  of  Langley  Bush,  is  in  singular 
contrast  with  tlie  enthusiasm  of  his  po- 
etical faith.  As  a  man,  he  cannot  bear 
to  be  imposed  upon, — his  good  sense 
revolts  at  the  least  attempt  to  abuse  it ; 
— but  as  a  poet  he  surrenders  his  imag- 
ination with  most  happy  ease  to  the  il- 
lusions which  crowd  upon  it  from  sto- 
ries of  fairies  and  ghosts.  Tlie  effect  of 
this  distinction  is  soon  felt  in  a  conver- 
sation with  him.  From  not  consider- 
ing it,  many  persons  express  their  sur- 
prise that  Clare  should  be  so  weak  on 
some  topics  and  so  wise  on  others.  But 
a  willing  indulgence  of  what  they  deem 
weakness  is  the  evidence  of  a  strong 
mind.  He  feels  safe  there,  and  luxu- 
riates in  the  abandonment  of  his  sober 
sense  for  a  time,  to  be  the  sport  of  all 
the  tricks  and  fantasies  that  have  been 
attributed  to  preternatural  agency.  Let 
them  address  him  on  other  subjects,  and 
unless  they  entrench  themselves  in 
forms  of  language  to  which  he  is  unac- 
customed, or  take  no  pains  to  under- 
stand iiim  according  to  the  sense  rather 
than  the  letter  of  his  speech,  they  will 
confess,  that  to  keep  fairly  on  a  level 
with  him  in  the  depth  and  tcnour  of 
their  remarks,  is  an  exercise  requiring 
more  than  common  effort.  He  may 
not  have  read  the  books  which  tliey  are 
familiar  with,  but  let  them  try  him  on 
such  as  he  has  read,  (and  tiie  number  is 
not  few,  especially  ofthe  modern  poets,) 
and  the}'^  will  fiiid  no  reason  to  umicr- 
value  his  judgment.  His  language,  it 
is  true,  is  provincial,  and  his  choice  of 


words  is  indifferent,  because  Clare  is  an 
unpretending  man,  and  he  speaks  in  the 
idiom  of  his  neighbours,  who  would  rid- 
icule and  despise  him  for  using  more  or 
better  terms  than  they  are  familiar  with. 
But  the  philosophic  mind  will  strive  to 
read  his  thoughts,  rather  than  catch  at 
the  manner  of  their  utterance  ;  and 
will  delight  to  trace  the  native  noble- 
ness, strength,  and  beauty  of  his  con- 
ceptions, under  the  tattered  garb  of  what 
may,  perhaps,  be  deemed  uncouth  and 
scanty  expressions.  But  why  do  I 
plead  for  his  language  }  We  have 
nothing  in  our  poetry  more  energetic  or 
appropriate  than  the  affecting  little 
poem  of 

CHILDISH    RECOLLECTIONS. 

Each  scene  of  youth  to  me's  a  pleasing  toy. 
Which  memory,  like  a  lover,  doats  upon  ; 

And  niix'd  with  them  I  am  again  a  boy. 
With  tears  and  sighs  regretting  pleasures  gone. 

All !  with  enthusiast  excesses  wild 

The  scenes  of  childhood  meet  my  moistening  eyes 
And  w  ith  the  very  weakness  of  a  child 
I  feel  the  raptures  of  delight  gone  by. 

And  still  I  fancy,  as  araund  I  stroll 

Each  boyish  scene,  to  mark  the  sport  and  game, 
Othcrsare  living  with  a  self-like  soul. 

That  think, and  love  such  trifles,  just  the  same. 

An  old  farailiarspot  I  witness  here. 

With  young  companions  where  we  oft  have  met : 
Tho'  since  weplay"d'tis  bleach'd  with  many  a  year, 

The  sports  as  warmly  thrill  my  bosom  yet. 

Here  winds  the  dyke  where  oft  we  junip'd  across, 
'Tis  justas  if  it  were  but  yesternight; 

There  hangs  tlie  gate  we  calKd  our  wooden  horse, 
Where  we  in  see-saw  ridings  took  delight. 

And  every  thing  shines  round  me  justas  then, 
Mole-hills,  and  trees,  and  bushes  speckled  wild, 

That  freshen  all  these  pastimes  up  agen — 
O  grievous  day  that  chang'd  me  from  a  child  '. 

To  seck.the  play-thing  and  the  pleasing  toy. 
The  paiiitrd  pooty-shell*  and  summer-flowers. 

How  bitst  was  I  when  I  was  here  a  boy  ; 
What  joys  were  mine  iu  those  delightful  hours  ! 

On  this  same  bank  I  bound  my  posies  up. 
And  culi'd  the  sweetest  blossoms  one  by  one; 

The  cowslips  still  entice  me  down  to  stoop, 
But  all  the  feelings  they  inspired  are  gone. 

Though  in  the  midst  of  each  endcar'd  delight, 
Where  still  the  cowslips  to  the  breezes  buw. 

Though  all  my  childish  scenes  are  in  my  sight, 
Sad  raanliood  marks  me  an  intruder  now. 

Hero  runs  the  brook  which  I  have  c^aminM  and  stopt 
With  choking  suds,  r.iidwaier-wetds.  and  stouss,. 

And  watch'd  wiih  joy  till  bursting  ofi"  its  plopt, 
larushiiig  gushes  of  wild  muimuring  groans. 
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Here  stands  the  tree  with  clasping  ivy  bound, 

Whieli  oft  I'veclinibM,  to  see  the  men  at  piongh, 
And  pliiqui  I'd  fields  for  many  a  furlong  round, 
RockM  by  the  winds  upon  its  topmost  boiiijh. 

Ah,  on  tins  bank  how  happy  have  I  felt. 

When  here  I  sat  and  mutter'd  nameless  snngs. 

And  with  the  sheptierrl-b<iy.  and  neutlierd,  knelt 
Upon  yon  rush-beds,  plaiting  whips  and  thongs. 

Fond  niemor)-  warms,  as  here  with  gravel-shells 
I  pil'd  my  fancied  coisard  walled  rings. 

And  scoop'd   «ilh  wooden  knif- my  litth   wells. 
And  fill'd  them  up  with  water  from  the  springs. 

Ah,  memory  sighs,  now  hope  my  heart  beguiles 
To  build  as  yet  snug  cots  to  cheer  despair, 

"While  fate  at  distance  mocks  with  grinning  smiles, 
AntI  calls  my  structures  "  castles  in  the  air." 

Now  e'en  the  thistles  quaking  in  the  wind, 
The  very  rushes  nodding  o'er  the  green. 

Hold  each  expressive  language  to  my  mind. 
And.  like  old  comrades,  tell  of  what  has  been. 

O  "  sweet  of  sweets"  from  infancy  that  flow, 
When  can  we  witness  bliss  so  sweet  as  then  ? 

Might  I  but  have  my  choice  of. joy  below, 
I'd  only  ask  to  be  a  boy  agen. 

Life  owns  no  joys  so  pleasant  as  the  past, 
Thatbanish'd  pleasure,  wrapt  in  memory's  womb: 

It  leaves  a  flavoin- sweet  to  every  tastr. 
Like  tlK"  sweet  substance  of  the  honey-comb. 

If  elegance  and  tenderness  of  ex- 
pression are  required,  from  what  author 
in  our  Ifinffiiasie  can  we  adduce  more 
delii^htful  instances  than  are  found  in 
the  following 


Winter's  gone,  the  summer  breezes 

Breathe  the  shepherd's  joys  again, 
Village  scene  no  longer  pleases, 

Pleasures  meet  upon  the  plain  ; 
Snoivs  are  fled  that  hung  the  bowers, 

Buds  to  blossoms  softly  steal. 
Winter's  rudeness  melts  in  flowers  : — 

Charmer,  leave  thy  spinning  wheel, 

And  tend  the  sheep  with  me. 

Careless  here  shall  pleasures  lull  thee, 

From  domestic  troubles  free  ; 
Rushes  for  thy  couch  I'll  pull  thee, 

In  the  shade  thy  seat  shall  be  ; 
All  the  flower-buds  will  I  get 

Spring's  first  sunbeams  do  unseal, 
Primrose,  cowslip,  violet  : — 

Charmer,  leave  thy  spinning-whecl, 

And  tend  the  sheep  with  me. 

Cast  away  thy  "  twilly  willy," 

Winter's  warm  protecting  gown, 
Storms  no  longer  blow  to  chill  thee  ; 

Come  ivith  mantle  loosely  thrown, 
Ga  m?rits,  light  as  gale's  embraces, 

That  thy  lovely  shape  reveal ; 
Put  thou  on  thy  airy  dresses  : — 

Charmer,  leave  thy  spinning-wheel, 

Aiid  tend  the  sheep  with  me. 


Sweet  to  sit  where  brooks  are  flowing, 

Pleasant  sprea  Js  the  gentle  heat. 
On  the  green's  lap  thyme  is  growing, 

Every  molehill  forms  a  seat : 
Fear  not  suns  'cause  thou'rt  so  fair, 

In  the  thorn-bower  we'll  conceal ; 
JNe'tr  a  sun-beam  pierces  there  : — 

Charmer,  leave  thy  spinning-whecl, 

And  tend  the  sheep  with  me. 

In  the  following  little  poem,  the  art 
of  the  compositi  at,  admirable  as  it  is, 
and  yielding  to  no  other  in  this  respect, 
is  yet  exceeded  and  kept  properly  un- 
der by  the  easy  grace  and  delicate  fancy 
with  which  the  lover  urges  his  passion. 


I  love  thee,  sweet  Mary, but  love  thee  in  fear  : 
Were  I  but  the  raorningbreeze,  healthy  and  airy, 

As  thou  goesta  walking  I'd  breathe  in  thine  ear. 
And  whisper  and  sigh  how  I  love  thee,  my  Mary! 

I  wish  but  t .  touch  thee,  but  w  ish  it  in  vain  ; 

Wert  thou  but  a  streamlet  a  winding  so  clearly, 
And  1  littleglobules  of  soft  dropping  rain, 

How  fond  would  I  press  thy  white  bosom,my  Mary  ! 

I  would  steal  a  kiss,  but  I  dare  not  presume  ; 

Wert  thou  but  a  rose  in  thy  garden,  sweet  fairy, 
And  1  a  bold  bie  for  to  rifle  its  bloom, 

A  whole  summer's  day  would  I  kiss  thee,  my  Ivtary ! 

I  long  to  be  with  thee,  but  cannot  tell  how  i 

Wert  thou  but  the  elder  that  grows  by  thy  dairy. 

And  I  the  blest  woodbine  to  twine  on  the  bough, 
I'd  embrace  thee  and  cling  to  thee  ever,  my  Mary  ! 

One  more  quotation,  and  I  return  to 
my  companion,  is  it  possible,  that 
any  mode  of  education,  or  any  rank  in 
life,  could  have  taught  (.lare  to  express, 
in  better  language  than  he  has  chosen, 
the  lovely  images  under  which  he  com- 
memorates 

PLEASURES    PAST. 

Spring's  sweets  they  are  not  fled,  though  Summer's 
blossom 

Has  met  its  blight  of  sadness,  drooping  low  ; 
Stilijlo-iiers gone  bijjind  beds  in  memory''s  bosom^ 

Lifers  nursling  buds  among  the  ivecds  ojwoe. 
Each  pieasing  luken  of  Spring's  early  morning 

Warms  with    the  pleasures    which  v.e  once  did 
know  ; 
Each  little  stem  the  leafy  bank  adorning. 

Reminds  of  joys  from  infancy  that  flow. 
Spring's  eari)  heraids  on  the  wintei  smiling. 

That  of  ten  on  their  enands  meet  their  aooin. 
Primrose  and  daisy,  dreary  hours  beguiling. 

Smile  o'er  my  pleasures  past  whene'er  they  come, 
And  the  speckt  throstle  never  wakes  his  song, 

But   Life's  past   Spring  seems  melting  from,  his 
tongue, 

I  have  dwelt  more  at  length  than 
may  be  necessary  in  a  letter  to  you,  on 
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the  subject  of  Clare's  power  of  lan- 
guage, but  some  of  his  friends  object, 
in   my  opinion,  most  unreasonably,  to 
his  choice  of  words  :  one   wishes  he 
would  thresh  and  not  thump  the  corn, 
another  does  not  like  his  eliding  the 
first  syllable  of  some  of  his  words,  as 
"  'proaching,  &c."   Every  one  seems  to 
think  that  the  words  or  phrases  which 
are  in  common  u.-e  in  his  native  place, 
or   where   he  happened  to   pass    the 
greater  part  of  his    life,    ought  to  be 
reckoned  the  true  and  entire  "  world  of 
words"  for  all    Englishmen  :    and  so 
each  disallows  by  turns  almost   every 
expression   which  has  not  received  the 
sanction   of  the  court.     At   this  rate, 
Spenser  and  Shakspeare   ought  to  be 
proscribed,  and  Clare  may  be  well  con- 
tent to  endure  their  tate.     But  in  real- 
ity,  Clare   is   highly  commendable  for 
not  affecting  a  language,  and  it  is  a 
proof  of  the  originality  of  his  genius. 
Style  at  second-hand  is  unfeh,  unnatu- 
ral, and  common  place,  a  parrot  like 
repetition  of  words,  whose   individual 
weight  is  never  esteemed, — a  cluster- 
language  framed  and  cast  into  set  forms, 
in    the    most    approved   models,   and 
adapted   for  all   occasions, — an  expe- 
dient, in  fact,  to  give  an  appearance  of 
thinking,  whhout  "  the  insupportable 
fatigue  of  thought."     It  suits  the  age, 
for  we  abound  with  machinery,  invent- 
ed to  supersede  man's  labour  ;  and  it 
is  in  repute,  for  it  "  is  adapted  to  the 
the  meanest    capachies;"    but    there 
never  was  a  great  poet,  or  grand  origi- 
nal thinker  in  prose,  who  did  not  com- 
pose his  phraseology  for  himself ;  words 
must  be  placed  in  order  with  great  care, 
and  put  into  combinations  which  have 
been  unknown    before,   if  the  things 
which  he  is  solicitous  to  express,  have 
not  been  discovered  and  expressed  be- 
fore.    In  poetry,  especially,  you  may 
estimate  the  originality  of  the  thoughts 
by  that  of  the  language  ;    but  this  is  a 
canon  to  which  our  approved  crhics 
will  not  subscribe :  they  allow  of  no 
phrase   which   has    not  received    the 
isanction  of  authority,  no  expression  for 
which,  in  the  sense  used,  you  cannot 
plead  a  precedent.     They  would  fetter 
the  English  poet  as  much  as  they  cir- 
cumscribe the  maker  of  Latin  verses, 
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and  yet  they  complain  that  our  modern 
poets  want  originality  ! 

Helpstone  consists  of  two  streets,  in- 
tersecting each  other  at  right  angles. 
In  the  middle  stand  the  church  and  a 
cross,  both  rather  picturesque  objects, 
but  neither  of  them  very  ancient.  Clare 
lives  in  the  right  hand  street.  I  knew 
the  cottage  by  the  elm  trees  which  over- 
hang it : 


The  witchen  branches  nigh, 

O'er  my  snug  box  toweriiisj  high — 

and  was  glad  to  hear  that  they  are  not 
now  hkely  to  be  cut  down. 

On  a  projecting  wall  in  the  inside  of 
the  cottage,  which  is  white-washed,  are 
hung  some  well  engraved  portraits,  in 
gilt  frames,  with  a  neat  drawing  of  Help- 
stone  Church,  and  a  sketch  of  Clare's 
Head  which  Hilton  copied   in  water 
colours,  from  the  large  painting,  and 
sent  as  a  present  to  Clare's  fatlier.     I 
think  that  no  act  of  kindness  ever  touch- 
ed him  more  than  this  ;  and  I  have  re- 
marked, on  several  oscasions,  that  the 
thought,  of  what  would  be  his  father's 
feelings  on  any  fortunate  circumstance 
occurring,  has  given  him   more  visible 
satisfaction,  than  all  the  commendations 
which  have  been  bestowed  on  his  ge- 
nius.    I  believe  we  must  go  into  low 
life  to  know  how   very  much  parents 
can  be  beloved  by  their  children.   Per- 
haps it  may  be  that  they  do  more  for 
them,  or  that  the  affection  of  the  child 
is  concentrated  on  them  the  more,  from 
having  no  other  friend  on  whom  it  can 
fall.     I  saw  Clare's  father  in  the  gar- 
den :  it  was  a  fine  day,  and  his  rheu- 
matism allowed  him  just  to  move  about, 
but  with  the  aid  of  two  sticks,  he  could 
scarcely   drag  his  feet  along :  he  can 
nehher  kneel  nor  stoop.     I  thought  of 
Clare's  lines  : 

I'll  be  thy  crutch,  my  father,  lean  on  me  ; 
Weakness  knits  stubborn  while  it\s  bearing  tJiee  ; 
And  hard  shall  fall  the  shock  of  fortune's  frown, 
To  eke  thy  sorrows,  ere  it  breaks  me  down. 

The  father,  though  so  infirm,  is  only 
fifty-six  years  of  age ;  the  mother  is 
about  seven  years  older.  While  I  was 
talking  to  the  old  man,  Clai-e  had  pre- 
pared some  refreshment  within,  and 
with  the  appetite  of  a  thresher  we  went 
to  our  luncheon  of  bread  and  cheese, 
and  capita),  beer  from  the  Bell.     Tn  the 
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midst  of  our  operations,  his  little  girl 
awoke,  a  fine  lively  pretty  creature, 
with  a  foreliead  like  her  lather's,  of  am- 
ple promise.  She  tottered  along  the 
floor,  and  as  her  father  looked  alter  her 
with  the  fondest  affection,  and  with  a 
careful  twitch  of  his  eyebrow  when  she 
seemed  in  danger,  the  last  verse  of  his 
Address  to  her  came  into  ray  mind  : 

Lord  knows  my  heart,  it  loves  thee  much ; 
And  may  my  ftieliugs,  aches,  and  such, 
The  pains  I  meet  in  iblly's  clutch 

Be  never  thine : 
Child,  it's  a  tender  string-  to  touch, 

That  sounds  '•  thou 'rt  mine." 

A  few  more  j^ears,  and  we  shall 
probably  see  him  advanced  to  that  state 
of  patriarchal  felicity,  which  is  so  beau- 
tifully pourtrayed  in  his  Sunday  Walks : 

With  love's  sweet  pledges  poddlingj  at  his  heels, 

That  eft  divert  him  with  their  chiidish  glee 

In  fruitless  chasis  after  bird  and  bi  e  ; 

And,ea.tjer  gatheriiig-  every  flower  ihey  pass, 

Ofyel.ow  larabtoe  and  the  tutter-grass. 

Oft  whimper  round  him  disappointment's  sigh 

At  sight  of  blossom  that  s  m  bloom  too  high. 

And  twitch  his  sleeve  with  al'  their  coaxing  powers 

To  urge  Ins  liand  to  reach  the  tempting  flowers; 

Then  as  lie  climbs,  their  eager  hopes  to  crown. 

On  gate  or  stile  to  pull  the  blossoms  down 

Of  pale  hedge-roses  straggling  wild  and  tall. 

And  scrambling  woodbine  that  outgrow  them  all. 

He  turns  to  days  when  he  himself  would  teize 

His  tender  father  for  such  toys  as  these. 

And  smiles  with  rapture  as  he  plucks  the  flowers, 

'lo  meet  the  feelings  ol  those  lovely  hours. 

And  blesses  Sunday's  rest,  whose  peace  at  will 

Retains  a  portion  of  those  pleasures  still. 

Our  meal  ended,  (lare  opened  ah 
old  oak  bookcase,  and  showed  me  his 
library.  It  contains  a  very  good  collec- 
tion of  modern  poems,  chiefly  presents 
made  him  since  the  publication  of  his 
first  volume.  Among  the  works  of 
Burns,  Cowper,  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge, Keats,  Crabbe,  and  about  twen- 
ty volumes  of  Cooke's  Poets,  I  was 
pleased  to  see  the  jNithsdaleand  Gallo- 
way Sang  of  our  friend  Allan  Cunning- 
ham, to  whom  Clare  expresses  a  great 
desire  to  be  introduced  ;  he  thought  as  I 
did, that  only  ■•'  Auld  Lang  Syne''  could 
have  produced  such  poems  as  the 
Lord's  JMarie,  Bonnie  Lady  Anne,  and 
the  Mermaid  of  Gallowa'.  The  Lady 
of  the  Bjshop  of  Peterborough  had  just 
made  him  a  present  of  Miss  Aikin's 
Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  From  Sir 
W .  Scott,  he  received  \\  think)  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  Chatterton's 


Poems  of  Rowley,  in  lieu  of  two  guineas 
which  were  offered  him ;  he  had  re- 
quested to  have  the  value  of  the  gift  en- 
hanced by  the  autograph  of  Sir  Walter, 
in  one  or  both  the  volumes,  but  his  wish 
was  refused.  Crabbe's  Works  were 
sent  him,  by  Lord  Milton,  on  the  day  I 
called  at  Helpstone.  To  see  so  many 
books  handsomely  bound,  and  "  flash'd 
about  with  golden  letters,"  as  he  de- 
scribes it,  in  so  poor  a  place  as  Clare's 
cottage,  gave  it  almost  a  romantic  air, 
for,  except  in  cleanliness,  it  is  no  whit 
superior  to  the  habitations  of  the  poor- 
est of  the  peasantry.  The  hearth  has 
no  fire-place  on  it,  which  to  one  accus- 
tomed to  coal  fires  looked  comfortless, 
but  Clare  found  it  otherwise ;  and  I 
could  readily  picture  him  enjoying,  as 
he  describes  himself  in  one  of  his  ear^' 
Sonnets, 

The  happy  winfer-night. 

When  the  storm  pelted  down  with  all  his  might. 

And  roar'd  and  belluw'd  in  the  chimney-top. 
And  patter'd  vehement  'gainst  the  window-light. 

And  on  the  threshold  fell  the  quick  eaves-drop. 
How  blest  I've  listen 'd  on  my  corner  stool. 

Heard  the  storm  rage,  and  hugg'd  my  happy  tpo^ 
While  ibe  fond  parent  wound  her  whirring  spool. 

And  spar'd  a  sigh  for  the  poor  wanderer's  lot. 
In  thee,  «weet  hut,  this  happiness  was  prov'd. 

And  these  endear  and  make  thee  doably  lov'd. 

Having  directed  my  man  to  set  off 
in  an  hour's  time,  and  wait  for  me  at 
the  top  of  Barnack  Hill,  I  walked  with 
Clare  to  the  lower  end  of  the  street,  to 
see  the  place  where  "  Jenny"  drowned 
herself.  It  is  a  large  pond,  partly  over- 
hung with  trees  ;  a  deep  wood  backs 
the  field ;  and  in  front  is  an  ancient 
building,  which  looks  like  an  old  ma- 
nor house,  but  it  is  now  in  ruins:  the 
scene  is,  perhaps,  the  most  picturesque 
of  any  in  the  neighbourhood.  Here  let 
me  refer  you  at  once  to  the  poem  of 
Cross-Roads,  or  the  Haymakers  Story. 
It  is  so  true  to  nature,  so  full  of  minute 
incidents,  all  telling  the  story  in  the 
most  dramatic  way, that  any  attempt  to 
glance  at  it  otherwise  than  in  the  words 
of  the  original,  would  be  to  destroy- 
some  portion  of  its  interest ;  and  alto- 
gether it  is  a  most  affecting  narrative. 
The  following  lines  are  beautifully  char- 
acteristic of  those  numberless  recollec- 
tions which  rush  upon  the  memory  af- 
ter an  irreparable  deed  is  done,  and 
seem  to  have  been  so  strikingly  prophetic 
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of  the  fact,  that  our  indifference  to  them 
assumes  even  a  culpable  taint,  and  we 
almost  feel  as  if  we  might  have  prevent- 
ed the  mischief.  An  old  woman,  who 
was  Jenny's  companion,  thus  narrates 
the  story : 

Poor  thoughtless  wench  !  it  seems  but  Sunday  past 

Since  we  went  out  together  lor  tte  last, 

And  plain  enough  indeed  it  was  to  find 

She'd  something  more  than  ccHnroon  on  her  mind  ; 

For  she  was  always  fond  and  full  ot  that, 

In  passing  harmless  jokes  'bout  beaus  and  that, 

But  nothing  then  was  scarcely  taik'd  about, 

And  what  there  was,  I  even  fort'd  it  out. 

A  gloomy  wanness  spoii'd  her  rosy  cheek. 

And  doubts  hung  there  it  was  not  mine  t'O  seek; 

She  ne'er  so  much  as  menlion''d  things  to  come. 

But  sigli'd  o'er  pleasures  ere  she  left  her  home  ; 

And  now-and-then  a  mournful  smile  would  raise 

At  freaks  repeated  of  our  younger  days. 

Which  I  brought  up,while  passing  spots  of  ground 

Where  we,  when  children,  "hurly-burly'd"  round. 

Or  "  blindman  bufTd"  some  morts  of  hours  away — 

Two  g^araes,  poor  thing,  Jane  dearly  lov'd  to  play. 

She  smil'd  at  these,  but  shook  her  head  and  sigh'd 

Whene'er  she  thought  my  look  was  turn'd  aside  ; 

JJor  turn'd  she  round,  as  was  her  former  way. 

To  praise  the  thoni,  white  over  then  with  May; 

Nor  stooped  once,  tho"  thousands  round  her  grew, 

To  pull  a  cowslip  as  sheus'd  to  do. 

Ah,  these  were  days  her  conscience  view'd  with  pain, 

Which  all  are  loth  to  lose,  as  well  as  Jane. 

And,  what  I  tooKmore  odd  than  all  the  rest. 

Was,  that  same  night  she  ne'er  a  wish  exprest 

To  see  the  gipsie«,so  belov'd  before. 

That  lay  a  stone's-throwfrom  us  on  the  moor : 

I  hinted  it;  she  just  reply'd  again— 

She  once  believ'd  them,  but  had  doubts  since  then. 

But  though  her  tears  stood  watering  in  her  eye, 

I  little  took  it  as  her  last  good-bye; 

For  she  was  tender,  and  I've  often  known 

Her  mourn  when  beetles  have  been  tramjiled  on  ; 

So  I  ne'er  dream'd  from  this,  what  soon  befel, 

Till  the  next  morning  rang  her  passing  bell. 

And    how    wonderfully  natural   on 
these  reflections  ! 

That  very  morning,  it  affects  me  still. 

Ye  know  the  foot-path  sidles  down  the  hill, 

Ign'ranl  as  babe  unborn  I  pass'd  the  pond 

To  milk  as  usual  in  our  close  beyond. 

And  cows  were  drinking  at  the  water's  edge, 

And  horses  brows'd  among  the  flags  and  sedge, 

Aiul  gnats  and  midges  danc'd  the  water  o'er. 

Just  as  I've  mark'd  them  scores  of  times  before. 

And  birds  sat  singing  as  in  mornings  gone, 

NVhile  I  as  unconcern'd  went  soodling  on. 

But  little  dreaming,  as  the  wakening  wind 

Flapp'd  the  broad  ash-leaves  o'er  the  pond  reclin'd. 

And  o'er  the  waters  crink'd  the  curdled  wave, 

That  Jane  was  sleeping  in  her  watery  grave. 

The  neatherd  boy  that  us'd  to  tend  the  cows. 

While  getting  whip-sticks  from  the  dangling  bougha 

Of  osiers  drooping  by  the  water  side. 

Her  bonnet  floating  on  the  top  espied  ; 

He  knew  it  well, and  hasten'd  flarfuldown 

To  take  the  terrorof  his  fears  to  town,— 

A  melancholy  stoiy,  far  too  true ; 


And  soon  the  village  to  the  pasture  flew. 

Where, from  the  di-tpesl  hole  the  pond  about, 

They  dragg'd  poor  Jenny's  lifeless  body  out. 

And  took  herhome,  where  scarce  an  hour  gone  by 

She  had  been  living  like  to  you  and  I. 

I  went  with  more,  and  kiss 'd  her  lor  the  !ast, 

And  thought  with  tears  on  pleasures  that  were  past  j 

And,  the  last  kindness  left  me  then  to  do, 

I  went, at  milking,  where  the  blossoms  grew, 

And  handfulsgot  of  rose  and  lambtoe  sweet, 

And  put  them  with  heriji  her  winding-sheet, 

A  wilful  murder,  jui-y  made  the  crime; 

Nor  pai'son  'low'd  to  pray,  nor  bell  to  chime  ; 

On  the  cross  roads, far  from  her  friends  and  kin, 

The  usual  law  for  their  ungodly  sm 

Who  violent  hanils  upon  themselves  have  laid. 

Poor  Jane's  last  bed  unchristian-like  was  made  ; 

And  there,  likeallwhose  last  thoughts  turn  to  heaven, 

She  sleeps,  and  doubtless  liop'd  lo  be  forgiven. 

The  tale  is  a  true  one,  and  in  a  little 
village  it  would  doubtless  make  a  deep 
impression  at  the  time ;  but  Clare  re- 
ceived it  from  tradition,  for  the  circum- 
stance happened  long  ago  :  he  would 
learn  therefore  the  mere  fact,  that  such 
a  girl  was  drowned  in  such  a  pond,  and 
all  those  particulars  which  constitute 
the  poetry  of  the  story,  would  remain 
to  be  created  by  the  activity  of  his  own 
imagination.  The  true  poet  alone 
could  so  faithfully  realize  to  himself, 
and  few  of  that  class  would  dare  to 
dwell  so  intensely  upon,  the  agonizing 
considerations  which  pass  in  the  mind 
of  a  person  intent  on  self-destruction  : 
the  subsequent  reflections  of  the  narra- 
tor on  her  own  indifference  in  passing 
the  pond  where  Jenny  lay  drowned, 
and  on  the  unconcern  of  the  cattle  and 
the  insects,  may  be,  perhaps,  more  eas- 
ily conceived,  but  are  no  less  faithfully 
and  eloquently  uttered. 

In  our  way  to  Barnack,  we  skirted 
the  "  Milking  pasture,"  which,  as  it 
brought  to  my  mind  one  of  the  most  de- 
licious descriptions  I  ever  saw  of  the 
progress  of  love,  shall  be  my  apology, 
if  any  is  necessary,  for  the  following 
quotation. 

Now  from  the  pasture  milking-maidens  come. 
With  each  a  swain  to  bear  the  burden  home. 
Who  often  coax  them  on  their  pleasant  way 
To  soodle  longer  out  in  love's  delay ; 
While  on  a  mole-hill,  or  a  resting  stile, 
The  simple  rustics  try  their  arts  the  while 
With  glegging  smiles,  and  hopes  and  fears  between, 
Snatching  a  kiss  to  open  what  they  mean  : 
And  all  the  utmost  that  their  tongues  can  do. 
The  honey'd  words  which  nature  learns  to  woo. 
The   wild-flower  sweets  of  language,  *'  love"  and 

"  dear," 
With  wsrrmest  atteriDS^i  meet  each  maiden's  car ; 
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who  as  by  magic  smit,  slie  kn»ws  iiot  «hy, 

From  the  warm  look  that  waits  a  w  ish'd  reply 

Droop's  farful  down  in  love's  delightful  swoon, 

As  s  inks  the  blossom  from  tliu  suns  of  noon  ; 

AVliile  sipfhs  ha  f-sinother'd  fi-oni  the  lhrobl)ing;  breast, 

And  broken  words  sweet  treiiiblin!»  o'er  the  rest. 

And  cheeks,  in  blushes  btiniing,  tiirn'd  aside, 

Betray  the  plainer  what  she  stiives  to  hide. 

The  amorous  swain  sees  tliroUB;li  thefeign'd  disg;uise. 

Discerns  the  fondness  she  at  first  denies, 

And  with  all  passions  love  and  truth  can  move 

Urines  more  stronp  the  simpering  maid  to  love; 

More  freely  using  toying  ways  to  win — 

Tokens  that  echo  from  the  soul  within— 

Her  soft  hand  nipping,  (hat  with  ardour  burns. 

And,  timid,  gentlier  piess.;s  its  returns; 

Then  stealing  pins  with  innocent  deceit. 

To  loose  the  'kerchief  from  its  envied  seat; 

Then  unawares  her  bonnet  he'll  untie, 

Herdark-biown  ringlets  wiping  gently  by, 

To  steal  a  kiss  in  seemly  feigu'd  disguise. 

As  love  yields  kinder  taken  by  surprise: 

While,  nearly  C(mquer'd, she  less  disapproves. 

And  owns  at  last  with  tears  and  sighs,  she  loves. 

Willi  sweetest  feelings  that  this  world  bestows 

Kow  each  to  each  their  inmost  souls  disclose, 

Vow  to  be  true  ;  and  to  be  truly  ta'en 

Repeat  their  loves,  and  vow  it  o'er  again  ; 

And  pause  at  loss  of  language  to  proclaim 

Those  purest  pleasures,  yet  without  a  name  : 

And  while,  in  highest  ecstasy  of  bliss 

The  shephei-d  holds  her  yielding  hand  in  his. 

He  turns  to  heaven  to  witness  what  he  feels. 

And  silent  shows  what  want  of  words  conceals; 

Thener-  the  parting  moments  bustle  nigh. 

And  night  in  deeper  dye  his  curtain  dips. 
Till  next  day's  eveninggiads  the  anxious  eye, 

He  swears  his  truth,  and  seals  it  on  her  lips. 

At  the  end  of  that  same  pastoral, 


"  Rural  Evening,"  how  perfect  in  form, 
character,  and  colour,  is  the  following 
sketch  of  an  aged  woman  in  the  alms- 
house. 

Now  at  the  parish  cottage  wall'd  with  dirt. 
Where  all  the  cumber-grounds  of  life  resort. 
From  the  low  door  that  bows  two  props  between. 
Some  feeble  tottering  dame  surveys  the  scene  ; 
By  them  reminded  of  the  long-lost  day 
When  she  herself  was  young,  and   went  to  play  ; 
And,  turning  to  the  painful  scenes  again. 
The  mournful  changes  she  has  met  since  then, 
Her  aching  heart,  the  contrast  moves  so  keen, 
E'en  sighs  a  wish  that  life  had  never  been. 
Still  vainly  sinning,  w  hile  she  strives  to  pray, 
Half-sinother'd  discimten'  pursues  its  way 
In  whispering  Providence,  how  blest  she'd  been, 
If  life's  last  troubles  she'd  escap'd  unseen  ; 
lf,ere  want  sneak'd  for  griidg'd  support  from  pride. 
She  had  but  shar'd  of  childhood's  joys,  and  died. 
And  as  to  ta  Ik  some  passing  neighbours  stand. 
And  shove  their  box  within  her  tottering  hand, 
She  turns  from  echoes  o(  her  youngeryears. 
And  nips  the  portion  of  her  snufl'with  tears. 

But  you  are  tired,  or  at  least  I  am, 
with  this  long  letter.  Briefly  then, 
suppose  that  I  parted  with  my  interest- 
ing companion,  on  the  top  of  Barnack 
Hill,  a  place  which  he  has  celebrated 
in  his  poems  ;  that  he  pursued  his  way 
to  Casterton  ;  and  that,  after  dinner  I 
tried  to  put  these  my  imperfect  recol- 
lections of  the  day  on  paper  for  your 
amusement.  *  *  # 
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/~WNE  dark  and  stormy  night,  we 
^^  were  on  a  voyage  from  Bergen  to 
Christiansand  in  a  small  sloop.  Our 
captain  suspected  that  he  had  ap- 
proached too  near  the  Norwegian 
coast,  though  he  could  not  discern  any 
land,  and  the  wind  blew  with  such  vio- 
lence, that  we  were  in  momentary 
dread  of  being  driven  upon  a  lee-shore. 
We  had  endeavoured,  for  more  than 
an  hour,  to  keep  our  vessel  away  ;  but 
our  efforts  proved  unavailing,  and  we 
soon  found  that  we  could  scarcely  hold 
our  own.  A  clouded  sky,  a  hazy  at- 
mosphere, and  irregular  showers  of 
sleety  rain,  combined  to  deepen  the  ob- 
scurity of  night,  and  nothing  whatever 
was  visible,  except  the  sparkling  of  the 
(distant  waves,  when  their  tops  happen- 


ed to  break  into  a  wreath  of  foam. 
The  sea  ran  very  high,  and  sometimes 
broke  over  the  deck  so  furiously,  that 
the  men  were  obliged  to  hold  by  the 
rigging,  lest  they  should  be  carried 
away.  Our  captain  was  a  person  of 
timid  and  irresolute  character,  and  the 
dangers  that  environed  us  made  him 
gradually  lose  confidence  in  himself. 
He  often  gave  orders,  and  counter- 
manded them  in  the  same  moment,  all 
the  while  taking  small  quantities  of  ar- 
dent spirits  at  intervals.  Fear  and  in- 
toxication soon  stupifiedhim  complete- 
lyand  the  c  ew  ceased  to  consult  him,or 
to  pay  any  respect  to  his  authority,  in 
so  far  as  regarded  the  management  of 
the  vessel. 

About  midnight  our  main-sail  was 
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split,  and  shortly  after  we  found  that 
the  sloop  had  sprung  a  leak.  We  had 
before  shipped  a  good  deal  of  water 
through  the  hatches,  and  the  quantity 
that  now  entered  from  below  was  so 
great,  that  we  thought  she  would  go 
down  every  moment.  Our  only  chance 
of  escape  lay  in  our  boat,  which  was 
immediately  lowered.  After  we  had 
all  got  on  board  of  her,  except  the 
captain,  who  stood  leaning  against  the 
mast,  we  called  to  him,  requesting  that 
he  would  follow  us  without  delay. 
*  How  dare  you  quit  the  sloop  without 
my  permission  ?'  cried  he,  staggering 
forwards.  '  This  is  not  tit  weather  to 
go  a  fishing.  Come  back — back  with 
you  all  !' — '  No.  no,'  returned  one  of 
the  crew,  '  we  don't  want  to  be  sent  to 
the  bottom  for  your  obstinacy.  Bear  a 
hand  there,  or  we'll  leave  you  behind.' 
— '  Captain,  you  are  drunk,'  said  an- 
other ;  '  you  cannot  take  care  of  your- 
self. You  must  obey  us  now.' — '  Si- 
lence !  mutinous  villain,'  answered  the 
captain.  '  What  are  you  all  afraid  of? 
This  is  a  fine  breeze — Up  mainsail, 
and  steer  her  right  in  the  wind's  eye.' 

The  sea  knocked  the  boat  so  vio- 
lently and  constantly  against  the  side 
of  the  sloop,  that  we  feared  the  former 
would  be  injured  or  upset,  if  we  did 
not  immediately  row  away  ;  but  anx- 
ious as  we  were  to  preserve  our  lives, 
we  could  not  reconcile  ourselves  to  the 
idea  of  abandoning  the  captain  who 
grew  more  obstinate  the  more  we  at- 
tempted to  persuade  him  to  accompany 
us.  At  length,  one  of  the  crew  leapt 
on  board  the  sloop,  and  having  seized 
hold  of  him,  tried  to  drag  him  along 
by  force ;  but  he  struggled  resolutely, 
and  soon  freed  himself  from  the  grasp 
of  the  seaman,  who  immediately  re- 
sumed his  place  among  us,  and  urged 
that  we  should  not  any  longer  risk  our 
lives  for  the  sake  of  a  drunkard  and  a 
madman.  Most  of  the  party  declared 
they  were  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
began  to  push  off  the  boat  :  but  I  en- 
treated thein  to  make  one  effort  more 
to  induce  their  infatuated  commander 
to  accompany  us.  At  that  moment  he 
came  up  from  the  cabin,  to  which  he 
had  descended  a  litlie  time  before,  and 
we  immediately  perceived  that  he  was 
more  under  the    influence  of    ardent 


spirits  than  ever.  He  abused  us  all  in 
the  grossest  terms,  and  threatened  his 
crew  with  severe  punishment,  if  they 
(Hd  not  come  on  board,  and  return  to 
their  duty.  His  manner  was  so  vio- 
lent, that  no  one  seemed  willing  to  at- 
tempt to  constrain  him  to  come  on 
board  the  boat  ;  and  after  vainly  rep- 
resenting the  absurdity  of  his  conduct, 
and  the  danger  of  his  situation,  we  bid 
him  farewell,  and  rowed  away. 

The  sea  ran  so  high,  and  had  such  a 
terrific  appearance,  that  i  almost  wish- 
ed myself  in  the  sloop  again.  The 
crew  phed  the  oars  in  silence,  and  we 
heard  nothing  but  the  hissing  of  the 
enormous  billows  as  they  gently  rose 
up,  and  slowly  subsided  again,  without 
breaking.  At  intervals,  our  boat  was 
elevated  far  above  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  and  remained,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, trembling  upon  the  pinnacle  of 
a  surge,  from  which  it  would  quietly 
descend  into  a  gulph,  so  deep  and  aw- 
ful, that  we  often  thought  the  dense 
black  mass  of  waters  which  formed 
its  sides,  w^re  on  the  point  of  over- 
arching us,  and  bursting  upon  our 
heads.  We  glided  with  regular  undu- 
lations from  one  billow  to  another :  but 
every  time  we  sunk  into  the  trough  of 
the  sea,  my  heart  died  within  me,  for 
I  felt  as  if  we  were  going  lower  down 
than  we  had  ever  done  before,  and 
clung  instinctively  to  the  board  on 
which  I  sat. 

Notwithstanding  my  terroi-s,  I  fre- 
quently looked  towards  the  sloop. 
The  fragments  of  her  mainsail,  wliich 
remained  attached  to  the  yard,  and 
fluttered  in  the  wind,  enabled  us  to  dis- 
cern exactly  where  she  lay,  and  shew- 
ed, b}^  their  motion,  tliat  she  pitched 
about  in  a  terrible  manner.  AVe  occa- 
sionally heard  the  voice  of  her  unfor- 
tunate commander,  calling  to  us  in 
tones  of  frantic  derision,  and  by  turns 
vociferating  curses  and  blasphemous 
oaths,  and  singing  sea-songs  with  a 
wild  and  frightful  eneigy.  I  some- 
times alinost  wisiied  that  the  crew 
would  make  another  effort  to  save  him, 
but,  next  moment,  the  principle  of 
self-preservation  repressed  all  feelings 
of  humanity,  and  I  endeavoured,  by 
closing  my  ears,  to  banish  the  idea  of 
his  sufferings  from  my  mind. 
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After  a  little  tirrtc  the  shivering  can- 
Tass  disappeared,  and  we  heard  a  tu- 
muhuous  roaring  and  bursting  of  bil- 
lows, and  saw  an  unusual  sparkling  of 
the  sea,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
us.  One  of  the  sailors  cried  out  that 
the  sloop  was  now  on  her  beam  ends, 
and  that  the  noise,  to  which  we  listen- 
ened,  was  that  of  the  waves  breaking 
over  her.  We  could  sometimes  per- 
ceive a  larjje  black  mass  heaving  itself 
up  irregularly  among  the  flashing  sur- 
ges, and  then  disappearing  for  a  kw 
moments,  and  knew  but  too  well  that 
it  was  the  hull  of  the  vessel.  At  in- 
tervals, a  shrill  and  agonized  voice  ut- 
tered some  exclamations,  but  we  could 
not  distinguish  what  they  were,  and 
then  a  long-draAvn  shriek  came  across 
the  ocean,  which  suddenly  grew  more 
furiously  agitated,  near  the  spot  where 
the  sloop  lay,  and,  in  a  iew  moments, 
she  sunk  down,  and  a  black  wave 
formed  itself  out  of  the  waters  that 
had  engulfed  her,  and  swelled  gloomily 
into  a  magnitude  greater  than  that  of 
the  surrounding  billows. 

The  seamen  dropped  their  oars,  as 
if  by  one  impulse,  and  looked  expres- 
sively at  each  other,  without  speaking 
a  word.  Awful  forebodings  of  a  fate 
similar  to  that  of  the  captain,  appear- 
ed to  chill  every  heart,  and  to  repress 
the  energy  that  had  hitherto  excited  us 
to  make  unremitting  exertions  for  our 
common  safety.  While  we  were  in 
this  state  of  hopeless  inaction,  the  man 
at  the  helm  called  out  that  he  saw  a 
light  a-head.  We  all  strained  our  eyes 
to  discern  it,  but,  at  the  moment,  the 
boat  was  sinking  down  between  two 
immense  waves,  one  of  which  closed 
the  prospect,  and  we  remained  in 
breathless  anxiety  till  a  rising  surge  el- 
evated us  above  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding ocean.  A  light  like  a  daz- 
zling star  then  suddenly  flashed  upon 
our  view,  and  joyful  exclamations 
burst  from  every  mouth.  '  That,'  cri- 
ed one  of  the  crew, '  must  be  the  float- 
ing beacon  which  our  captain  was  look- 
ing out  for  this  afternoon.  If  we  can 
but  gain  it,  we'll  be  safe  enough  yet.' 
This  intelhgence  cheered  us  all,  and 
the  men  began  to  ply  the  oars  with  re- 
doubled vigour,  while  I  employed  my- 
self in  baleing  out  the  water  that  some- 


times rushed  over  the  gunnel  of  the 
boat  when  a  sea  happened  to  strike 
her. 

An  hour's  hard  rowing  brought  us 
so  near  the  light-house  that  we  almost 
ceased  to  apprehend  any  further  dan- 
ger ;  but  it  was  suddenly  obscured 
from  our  view,  and  at  the  same  time,  a 
confused  roaring  and  dashing  com- 
menced at  a  little  distance,  and  rapid- 
ly increased  in  loudness.  We  soon 
perceived  a  tremendous  billow  rolling 
towards  us.  Its  top,  part  of  which 
had  already  broke,  overhung  the  base, 
as  if  unwilling  to  burst  until  we  were 
within  reach  of  its  violence.  The 
man  who  steered  the  boat,  brought 
her  head  to  the  sea,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose, for  the  water  rushed  furiously 
over  us,  and  we  were  completely  im- 
mersed. I  felt  the  boat  swept  from 
under  me,  and  was  left  struggling  and 
groping  about  in  hopeless  desperation, 
for  something  to  catch  hold  of.  When 
nearly  exiiausted,  I  received  a  severe 
blow  on  the  side  from  a  small  cask  of 
water  which  the  sea  had  forced  against 
me.  I  immediately  twined  my  arms 
round  it,  and,  after  recovering  myself  a 
little,  began  to  look  for  the  boat,  and 
to  call  to  my  companions  ;  but  I  could 
not  discover  any  vestige  of  them,  or  of 
their  vessel.  However,  I  still  had  a 
faint  hope  that  they  were  in  existence, 
and  that  the  intervention  of  the  billows 
concealed  them  from  my  view.  I  con- 
tinued to  shout  as  loud  as  possible,  for 
the  sound  of  my  own  voice  in  some 
measure  relieved  me  from  the  feeling 
of  awful  and  heart-chilling  loneliness 
which  my  situation  inspired  ;  but  not 
ev^en  an  echo  responded  to  my  cries, 
and,  convinced  that  my  comrades  had 
all  perished,  I  ceased  looking  for  them, 
and  pushed  towards  the  beacon  in  the 
best  manner  I  could.  A  long  series  of 
fatiguing  exertions  brought  me  close  to 
the  side  of  the  vessel  which  contained 
it,  and  I  called  out  loudly,  in  hopes 
that  those  on  board  might  hear  me 
and  come  to  my  assistance,  but  no  one 
appearing,  I  waited  patiently  till  a 
wave  raised  me  'on  a  level  with  the 
chains,  and  then  caught  hold  of  them, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  on  board. 

As  I  did  not  see  any  person  on  deck, 
I  went  forwards  to  the  sky-light,  and 
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looked  down.  Two  men  were  seated 
below  at  a  table,  and  a  lamp,  which 
was  suspended  above  them,  being 
swung  backwards  and  forwards  by  the 
rolling  of  the  vessel,  threw  its  light  up- 
on their  faces  alternately.  One  seem- 
ed agitated  with  passion,  and  the  other 
surveyed  him  with  a  scornful  look. 
They  both  talked  very  loudly,  and  us- 
ed threatening  gestures,  but  the  sea 
made  so  much  noise  that  I  could  not 
distinguish  what  was  said.  After  a 
little  time,  they  started  up,  and  seemed 
to  be  on  the  point  of  closing  and 
wrestling  together,  when  a  woman 
rushed  through  a  small  door  and  pre- 
vented them.  I  beat  upon  deck  with 
my  feet  at  the  same  time,  and  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  party  was  soon 
transferred  to  the  noise.  One  of  the 
men  immediately  came  up  the  cabin 
stairs,  but  stopped  short  on  seeing  me, 
as  if  irresolute  whether  to  advance  or 
hasten  below  again.  I  approached 
him,  and  told  my  story  in  a  iew  words, 
but  instead  of  making  any  reply,  he 
went  down  to  the  cabin,  and  began  to 
relate  to  the  others  what  he  had  seen. 
I  soon  followed  him,  and  easily  found 
my  way  into  the  apaitment  where  they 
all  were.  They  appeared  to  feel  min- 
gled sensations  of  fear  and  astonish- 
ment at  my  presence,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  any  of  them  entered  into 
conversation  with  me,  or  afforded  those 
comforts  which  I  stood  so  much  in 
need  of. 

After  I  had  refreshed  myself  with 
food,  and  been  provided  with  a  change 
of  clothing,  I  went  upon  deck,  and  sur- 
veyed the  singular  asylum  in  which 
Providence  had  enabled  me  to  take  re- 
fuge from  the  fury  of  the  storm.  It 
did  not  exceed  thirty  feet  long,  and  was 
very  strongly  built,  and  completely 
decked  over,  except  at  the  entrance  to 
the  cabin.  It  had  a  thick  mast  at  mid- 
ships, with  a  large  lantern,  containing 
several  burners  and  reflectors,  on  the 
top  of  it :  and  this  could  be  lowered 
and  hoisted  up  again  as  often  as  requir- 
ed by  means  of  ropes  and  puUies.  The 
vessel  was  firmly  moored  upon  an  ex- 
tensive sand  bank,  the  beacon  being  in- 
tended to  warn  seamen  to  avoid  a  part 
of  the  ocean  where  many  hves  and  ves- 
sels had  been  lost  ia  consequence  of  the 


latter  running  aground.  Ti)e  accom- 
modations below  decks  were  narrow, 
and  of  an  inferior  description;  howev- 
er, I  gladly  retired  to  the  birth  that  was 
allotted  me  by  my  entertainers,  and  fa- 
tigue and  the  rocking  of  billows  com- 
bined to  lull  me  into  a  quiet  and  dream- 
less sleep. 

Next  morning,  one  of  the  men,  whose 
name  was  Angerstoff,  came  to  my  bed- 
side, and  called  me  to  breakfast  in  a 
surly  and  imperious  manner.  The 
others  looked  coldly  and  distrustfully 
when  I  joined  them,  and  I  saw  that 
they  regarded  me  as  an  intruder  and  an 
unwelcome  guest.  The  meal  passed 
without  almost  any  conversation,  and 
I  went  upon  deck  whenever  it  was 
over.  Tiie  tempest  of  the  preceding 
night  had  in  a  great  measure  abated, 
but  the  sea  still  ran  very  high,  and  a 
black  mist  hovered  over  it,  through 
which  the  Norwegian  coast,  lying  at 
eleven  miles  distance  could  be  dimly 
seen.  I  looked  in  vain  for  some  re- 
mains of  the  sloop  or  boat.  Not  a  bird 
enlivened  the  heaving  expanse  of  wa- 
ters, and  I  turned  shuddering  from  the 
the  dreary  scene,  and  asked  JMorval- 
den,  the  youngest  of  the  men,  when  he 
thought  I  had  any  chance  of  getting 
ashore.  "  Not  very  soon,  I'm  afraid,*' 
returned  he.  "  We  are  visited  once  a 
month  by  people  from  yonder  land, 
who  are  appointed  to  bring  us  supply 
of  provisions  and  other  necessaries. 
They  were  here  only  six  days  ago,  so 
3'ou  may  count  how  long  it  will  be  be- 
fore they  return.  Fishing  boats  some- 
times pass  us  during  fine  weather,  but 
we  won't  have  much  of  that  this  moon 
at  least." 

No  intelligence  could  have  been  more 
depressing  to  me  than  this.  The  idea  of 
spending  perhaps  three  weeks  in  such 
a  place  was  almost  insupportable,  and 
the  more  so,  as  I  could  not  hasten  my 
deliverance  by  any  exertions  of  mjf 
own,  but  would  be  obliged  to  remain, 
in  a  state  of  inactive  suspense,  till  good 
fortune,  or  the  regular  course  of  events, 
afforded  me  the  means  of  ^retting  ashore. 
Neither  Angerstoff  nor  Morvalden 
seemed  tosjanpathize  with  my  distress, 
or  even  to  care  that  I  should  have  it 
in  my  power  to  leave  the  vessel,  except 
in  so  far  as  my  departure  would  free 
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them  from  the  expence  of  supporting 
me.  They  returned  indisthict  and  re- 
pulsive answers  to  all  the  questions  I 
asked,  and  appeared  anxious  to  avoid 
having  the  least  communication  with 
me.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
forenoon,  they  employed  themselves  in 
trimming  the  lamps,  and  cleaning  the 
reflectors,  but  never  conversed  any.  I 
easily  perceived  that  a  mutual  animos- 
ity existed  between  them,  but  was  una- 
ble to  discover  the  cause  of  it.  Mor- 
valden  seemed  to  fear  Angerstoff,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  feel  a  deep  resent- 
ment towards  him,  which  he  did  not 
dare  to  express.  Angerstoff  apparent- 
ly was  aware  of  this,  for  he  behaved  to 
his  companion  with  the  undisguised 
fierceness  of  determined  hate,  and  open- 
ly thwarted  him  in  every  thing. 

Marietta,  the  female  on  board,  was 
the  wife  of  Morvalden.  She  remained 
chiefly  below  decks,  and  attended  to 
the  domestic  concerns  of  the  vessel.  She 
was  rather  good-looking,  but  so  reserv- 
ed and  forbidding  in  her  manners,  that 
she  formed  no  desirable  acquisition  to 
our  party,  already  so  heartless  and  un- 
sociable in  its  character. 

When  night  approached,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  wearisome  and  monotonous 
day,  I  went  on  deck  to  see  the  beacon 
lighted,  and  continued  walking  back- 
wards and  forwards  till  a  late  hour.  I 
watched  the  lantern,  as  it  swung  from 
side  to  side,  and  flashed  upon  different 
portions  of  the  sea  alternately,  and 
sometimes  fancied  I  saw  men  strug- 
gling among  the  billows  that  tumbled 
around,  and  at  other  times  imagined  I 
could  discern  the  white  sail  of  an  ajj- 
proaching  vessel.  Human  voices  seem- 
ed to  mingle  Avith  the  noise  of  the  burst- 
ing waves,  and  I  often  listened  intently, 
almost  in  the  expectation  of  hearing  ar- 
ticulate sounds.  My  mind  grew  som- 
bre as  the  scene  itself,  and  strange  and 
fearful  ideas  obtruded  themselves  in 
rapid  succession.  It  was  dreadful  to 
be  chained  in  the  middle  of  the  deep — 
to  be  the  continual  sport  of  the  quietless 
billows — to  be  shunned  as  a  fatal  thing 
by  those  who  traversed  the  solitary 
ocean.  Though  withm  sight  of  the 
shore,  our  situation  was  more  dreary 
than  if  we  had  been  sailing  a  thousand 
miles  from  it.  We  felt  not  the  pleasure  of 


moving  forwards,  nor  the  hope  of  reach- 
ing port,  nor  the  delights  arising  from 
favourable  breezes  and  genial  weather. 
When  a  billow  drove  us  to  one  side, 
we  were  tossed  back  again  by  another ; 
our  imprisonment  had  no  variety  or 
definite  termination  ;  and  the  calm  and 
the  tempest  were  alike  uninteresting  to 
us.  I  felt  as  if  my  fate  had  already  be- 
come linked  with  that  of  those  who 
were  on  board  the  vessel.  My  hopes 
of  being  again  permitted  to  mingle  with 
mankind  died  away,  and  I  anticipated 
long  years  of  gloom  and  despair  in  the 
company  of  these  repulsive  persons  in- 
to whose  hands  fate  had  unexpectedly 
consigned  me. 

Angerstoff  and  Morvalden  tended 
the  beacon  alternately  during  the  night. 
The  latter  had  the  watch  while  I  re- 
mained upon  deck.  His  appearance 
and  manner  indicated  much  perturba- 
tion of  mind,  and  he  paced  hurriedly 
from  side  to  side,  sometimes  muttering 
to  himself,  and  sometimes  stopping  sud- 
denly to  look  through  the  sky-light,  as 
if  anxious  to  discover  what  was  going 
on  below.  He  would  then  gaze  intent- 
ly upon  tlie  heavens,  and  next  moment 
take  out  his  watch,  and  contemplate 
the  motions  of  its  hands.  I  did  not  of- 
fer to  disturb  these  reveries,  and  thought 
myself  ahogethcr  unobserved  by  him, 
till  he  suddenly  advanced  to  the  spot 
where  T  stood,  and  said,  in  a  loud  whis- 
per,— ^'  There's  a  villain  below — a 
desperate  villain — this  is  true — he  is 
capable  of  any  thing — and  the  woman 
is  as  bad  as  him." — I  asked  what  proof 
he  had  of  all  this. — "■  Oh,  I  know  it,"' 
returned  he ;  "  that  wretch  A  ngerstoff, 
whom  I  once  thought  my  friend,  has 
gained  my  wife's  affections.  She  has 
been  faithless  to  me — yes,  she  has. 
They  both  wish  I  were  out  of  the  way. 
Perhaps  they  are  now  planning  my  de- 
struction. What  can  I  do  ?  It  is  very 
terrible  to  be  shut  up  in  such  narrow 
limits  with  those  who  hate  me,  and  to 
have  no  means  of  escaping,  or  defend- 
ing myself  from  their  infernal  machina- 
tions.''— "  Why  do  you  not  leave  the 
beacon,"  inquired  I,  "  and  abandon 
your  companion  and  guilty  wife  ?" — 
"  Ah,  that  is  impossible,"  answered 
Morvalden  ;  "  if  I  went  on  shore  I 
would  forfeit  ray  liberty.     I  live  here 
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that  I  may  escape  the  vengeance  of  the 
law,  which  I  once  outraged  for  the  sake 
of  her  who  has  now  withdrawn  her  love 
from  me.  What  ingratitude !  Mine  is 
indeed  a  terrible  fate,  but  I  must  bear 
it.  And  shall  I  never  again  wander 
through  the  green  fields,  and  climb  the 
rocks  that  encircle  my  native  place  ? 
Are  the  weary  dashings  of  the  sea,  and 
the  moanings  of  the  wind,  to  fill  my 
ears  continually,  all  the  while  telling  me 
that  I  am  an  exile  ? — a  hoj^eless  de- 
spairing exile.  But  it  won't  last  long,'' 
cried  he,  catching  hold  of  my  arm ; 
"  they  will  murder  me  ! — I  am  sure  of 
it — I  never  go  to  sleep  without  dream- 
ing that  Angerstoif  has  pushed  me  over- 
board." 

"  Your  lonely  situation,  and  inactive 
life,  dispose  you  to  give  way  to  these 
chimeras,"  said  I ;  "you  must  endeav- 
our to  resist  them.  Perhaps  things 
aren't  so  bad  as  you  suppose." — "  This 
is  not  a  lonely  situation,"  replied  Mor- 
valden,  in  a  solemn  tone.  '*  Perhaps 
you  will  have  proof  of  what  I  say  be- 
fore you  leave  us.  Many  vessels  used 
to  be  lost  here,  and  a  itw  are  wrecked 
still ;  and  tlie  skeletons  and  corpses  of 
those  who  have  perished  lie  all  over  the 
sand-bank.  Sometimes,  at  midnight, 
T  have  seen  crowds  of  human  figures 
moving  backwards  and  forwards  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ocean,  almost  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach.  I  neither  knew 
who  they  were,  nor  what  they  did  there. 
When  watching  the  lantern  alone,  I  of- 
ten hear  a  number  of  voices  talking  to- 
gether, as  it  were,  under  the  waves ;  and 
I  twice  caught  the  very  words  they  ut- 
tered, but  I  cannot  repeat  them — they 
dwell  incessantly  in  my  memory,  but 
my  tongue  refuses  to  pronounce  them, 
or  to  explain  to  others  what  they  meant." 

'^  Do  not  let  your  senses  be  imposed 
upon  by  a  distempered  imagination," 
said  I;  "there  is  no  reality  in  the 
things  you  have  told  me." — "  Perhaps 
my  mind  occasionally  wanders  a  little, 
for  it  has  a  heavy  burden  upon  it,"  re- 
turned Morvalden.  "  I  have  been  guil- 
ty of  a  dreadful  crime.  Many  that  now 
lie  in  the  deep  be  ow  us,  might  start  up, 
and  accuse  me  of  what  I  am  just  going 
to  reveal  to  you.  One  stormy  night, 
shortly  after  I  began  to  take  charge  of 
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this  beacon,  while  watching  on  deck,  I 
fell  into  a  profouud  sleep  ;  I  know 
not  how  long  it  continued,  but  1  was 
awakened  by  horrible  shouts  and  cries 
— I  started  up,  and  instantly  perceiv- 
ed that  all  the  lamps  in  the  lantern 
were  extinguished.  It  was  very  dark, 
and  the  sea  raged  furiously ;  but  not- 
withstanding all  this,  I  observed  a  ship 
a  ground  on  the  bank,  a  little  way  from 
me,  her  sails  fluttering  in  the  wind  and 
the  waves  breaking  over  her  with  vio- 
lence. Half  frantic  with  horror,  I  ran 
down  to  the  cabin  for  a  taper,  and  light- 
ed the  lamps  as  fast  as  possible.  1  he 
lantern,  when  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the 
mast,  threw  a  vivid  glare  on  the  sur- 
rounding ocean,  and  shewed  me  the 
vessel  disappearing  among  the  billows. 
Hundreds  of  people  lay  gasping  in  the 
water  near  her.  Men,  women,  and 
children,  writhed  together  in  agonizing 
struggles,  and  uttered  soul-harrowing 
cries;  and  their  countenances,  as  they 
gradually  stiffened  under  the  hand  of 
death,  were  all  turned  towards  me  with 
glassy  stare,  while  the  lurid  expression 
of  their  glistening  eyes  upbraided  me 
with  having  been  the  cause  of  their  un- 
timely end.  Never  shall  I  forget  these 
looks.  They  haunt  me  wherever  I  am — 
asleep  and  awake — night  and  day.  I 
have  kept  this  tale  of  horror  secret  till 
now,  and  do  not  know  if  I  shall  have 
ever  courage  to  relate  it  again.  The 
masts  of  the  vessel  projected  above  the 
surface  of  the  sea  for  several  months 
after  she  was  lost,  as  if  to  keep  me  in 
recollection  of  the  night  on  which  so 
many  human  creatures  perished,  in  con- 
sequence of  my  neglect  and  careless- 
ness. Would  to  God  I  had  no  memo- 
ry !  I  sometimes  think  I  am  getting 
mad.  The  past  and  present  are  equal- 
ly dreadful  to  me ;  and  I  dare  not  an- 
ticipate the  future." 

I  felt  a  sort  of  supersthious  dread 
steal  over  me,  while  Morvalden  related 
his  story,  and  we  continued  walking  the 
deck  in  silence,  till  the  period  of  his 
watch  expired.  I  then  went  below, 
and  took  refuge  in  my  birth,  though  I 
I  was  but  little  inclined  for  sleep.  The 
gloomy  ideas,  and  dark  forebodings, 
expressed  by  Morvalden,  weighed  heav- 
ily upon  ray  mind,  without  my  know- 
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ing  why  ;  and  my  situation,  which  had 
at  first  seemed  only  dreary  and  de- 
pressing, began  to  have  something  in- 
delinitely  terrible  in  its  aspect. 

Next  day,  when  Morvalden  proceed- 
ed as  usual  to  put  the  beacon  in  order, 
he  called  upon  Angerstofl'to  come  and 
assist  hira,  which  the  latter  peremptori- 
ly refused.  Morvalden  then  went 
down  to  the  cabin,  where  his  compan- 
ion was,  and  requested  to  know  why 
his  orders  were  not  obeyed.  "  Because 
I  hate  trouble,"  replied  Angerstoff. — 
"  T  am  master  here,"  said  Morvalden, 
"  and  have  been  entrusted  with  the  di- 
rection of  every  thing.  Do  not  at- 
tempt to  trifle  with  me." — "  Trifle  with 
you!"  exclaimed  Angerstoff,  looking 
contemptuously.  "  INo,  no  :  I  am  no 
trifler ;  and  I  advise  you  to  walk  up 
stairs  again,  lest  I  prove  this  to  your 
cost" — ''Why,  husband,"  cried  Ma- 
rietta, "  I  believe  there  are  no  bounds 
to  your  laziness.  You  make  this  young 
man  toil  from  morning  to  night,  and 
take  advantage  of  his  good  nature  in 
the  most  shameful  manner." — "  Peace, 
infamous  woman  "  said  Morvalden; 
"  I  know  very  well  v/hy  you  stand  up 
in  his  defence  ;  but  I'll  put  a  stop  to 
the  intimacy  that  exists  between  you. 
Go  to  your  room  instantly  !  You  are 
my  wife,  and  shall  obey  me." — "  Is 
this  usage  to  borne  ?"  exclaimed  Ma- 
rietta. *■'  \W\\\  no  one  step  forward  to 
protect  me  from  his  violence  ?" — "  In- 
solent fellow  i"  cried  Angerstoff, "  don't 
presume  to  insult  my  mistress." — 
"  Mistress !"  repeated  Morvalden. 
^'  This  to  my  face  !"  and  struck  him  a 
severe  blow  l"  Angerstoff  sprung  for- 
ward, with  the  intention  of  returning  it, 
but  I  got  between,  and  prevented  him. 
Marietta  then  began  to  shed  tears,  and 
applauded  the  generosity  her  paramour 
had  evinced  in  sparing  her  husband, 
who  immediately  went  upon  deck,  with- 
out speaking  a  word,  and  hurriedly  re- 
sumed the  work  that  had  engaged  his 
attention  previous  to  the  quarrel. 

Neither  of  the  two  men  seemed  at  all 
disposed  for  reconciliation,  and  they 
had  no  intercourse  during  the  whole 
day,  except  angry  and  revengeful  looks. 
I  frequently  observed  Marietta  in  deep 
consultation  with  Angerstoff,  and  easily 
perceived  that  the  subject  of  debate  had 


some  relation  to  her  injured  husband, 
whose  manner  evinced  much  alarm  and 
anxiety,  although  he  endeavoured  to 
look  calm  and  cheerful.  He  did  not 
make  his  appearance  at  meals,  but 
spent  all  his  time  upon  deck.  When- 
ever A  ngerstoff  accidentally  passed  hira, 
he  shrunk  back  with  an  expression  of 
dread,  and  intuitively, as  it  were,  caught 
hold  of  a  rope,  or  any  other  object  to 
which  he  could  cling.  The  day  proved 
a  wretched  and  fearful  one  to  me,  for  I 
momentarily  expected  that  some  terri- 
ble affray  would  occiw  on  board,  and 
that  I  would  be  implicated  in  it.  I 
gazed  upon  the  surrounding  sea  almost 
without  intermission,  ardently  hoping 
that  some  boat  might  approach  near 
enough  to  afford  me  an  opportunity  of 
quitting  the  horrid  and  dangerous  abode 
to  which  I  was  imprisoned. 

It  was  Angerstoff  s  watch  on  deck  till 
midnight ;  and  as  I  did  not  wish  to 
have  any  communications  with  him,  I 
remained  below.  At  twelve  o'clock, 
Morvalden  got  up  and  relieved  him,  and 
he  came  down  to  the  cabin,  and  soon 
after  retired  to  his  birth.  Believing, 
from  this  arrangement,  that  they  had 
no  hostile  intentions,  I  lay  down  in 
bed  with  composure,  and  fell  asleep. 
It  was  not  long  before  a  noise  overhead 
awakened  me.  I  started  up,  and  lis- 
tened intently.  The  sound  appeared 
to  be  that  of  two  persons  scuffling  to- 
gether, for  a  succession  of  irregular  foot- 
steps beat  the  deck,  and  I  could  hear 
violent  bk)ws  given  at  intervals.  I  got 
out  of  my  birth,  and  entered  the  cabin, 
where  I  found  xMarietta  standing  alone, 
with  a  lamp  in  her  hand  "  Do  you 
hear  that?"  cried  I, — '•  Hear  what?" 
returned  she ;  "  I  have  had  a  dreadful 
dream — I  am  all  trembling." — ''  Is  An- 
gerstoff below  ?"  demanded  I. — "  No 
— Yes,  I  mean,"  said  Marietta,  "  Why 
do  you  ask  that  ?  He  went  up  stairs." 
— "  Your  husband  and  he  are  fighting. 
We  must  part  them  instantly." — "  How- 
can  that  be  ?"  answered  Marietta ; 
"  Angerstoff  is  asleep." — "  Asleep  ! 
Didn't  you  say  he  went  up  stairs  ?" — 
"  I  don't  know,"  returned  she  ;  "  I  am 
hardly  awake  yet — Let  us  listen  a  mo- 
ment." 

Every  thing  was  still  for  a  few  sec- 
onds ;  then  a  voice  shrieked  out,  "  Ah  ! 
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that  knife !  You  are  murdering  me  ! 
Draw  it  out !  No  help  !  Are  you  done  ? 
Now — now — now:'" — A  Jieavy  body 
fell  suddenly  along  the  deck,  and  some 
words  were  spoken  in  a  faint  tone,  but 
the  roaring  of  the  sea  prevented  me 
from  hearing  what  they  were. 

I  rushed  up  the  cabin  stairs,  and  tried 
to  push  open  the  folding  doors  at  the 
head  of  them,  but  they  resisted  my  ut- 
most efibrts.  I  knocked  violently  and 
repeatedly,  to  no  purpose.  ''  Some  one 
is  killed,''  cried  I.  "  The  person  who 
barred  these  doors  on  the  outside  is 
guilt}'.'" — ^^  I  know  nothing  of  that," 
returned  Marietta.  "  We  can't  be  of 
any  use  now. —  Come  here  again! — 
How  dreadfully  quiet  it  is. — My  God  ! 
— A  drop  of  blood  has  fallen  through 
the  sky-light. — What  faces  are  yon 
looking  down  upon  us  ? — But  this  lamp 
is  going  out. — We  must  be  going 
through  the  water  at  a  terrible  rate. — 
How  it  rushes  past  us ! — I  am  getting 
dizzy. — Do  you  hear  these  bells  ring- 
ing ?  and  strange  voices '" 

The  cabin  doors  were  suddenly  burst 
open,  and  Angerstoff  next  moment  ap- 
peared before  us,  crying  out,  "  Morval- 
den  has  fallen  overboard.  Throw  a 
rope  to  him  ! — He  will  be  drowned.-' 
His  hands  and  dress  were  marked  with 
blood,  and  he  had  a  frightful  look  of 
liorror  and  confusion !  "  You  are  a 
murderer  !"  exclaimed  I,  almost  invol- 
untarily.— "  EIow  do  you  know  that  ? 
said  he,  staggering  back  ;  "  I'm  sure 
you  never  saw — "  "  Hush,  hush," 
cried  Marietta  to  him ;  ''  are  you  mad  ? 
— Speak  again  ! — What  frightens  you  } 
— VV  hy  don't  you  run  and  help  Mor- 
valden  ?" — "  Has  any  thing  happen- 
ed to  him  ?"  inquired  Angerstoff,  witJi 
a  gaze  of  consternation. — »•  You  told 
us  he  had  fallen  overboard,"  return- 
ed Marietta.  "Must  my  husband 
perish  .'" — '*'  Give  me  some  water  to 
v.-  i-;h  my  hands,"  said  Angerstoff.  grow- 
ii!^  deadly  pale,  and  catching  hold  of 
the  table  for  support. 

I  now  hastened  upon  deck,  but  Mor- 
valden  was  not  there.  I  then  went  to 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  put  my  hands 
on  the  gimwale,  while  I  leaned  over, 
and  looked  downwards.  On  taking 
them  off,  I  found  them  marked  with 
blood.  I  grew  sick  at  heart, and  began 
to  identify  myself  with  Angerstoff  the 


murderer.  The  sea,  the  beacon,  and 
the  sky,  appeared  of  a  sanguine  hue  ; 
and  I  thought  I  heard  the  dying  excla- 
mations of  iMorvalden  sounding  a  hun- 
dred fathom  below  me,  and  echoing 
through  the  caverns  of  the  deep.  I  ad- 
vanced to  the  cabin  door,  intending  to 
descend  the  stairs,  but  found  that  some 
one  had  fastened  it  firmly  on  the  inside. 
I  felt  convinced  that  I  was  intentionally 
shut  out,  and  a  cold  shuddering  pervad- 
ed my  frame.  I  covered  my  face  with 
my  hands,  not  daring  to  look  around  ; 
ibr  it  seemed  as  if  I  was  excluded  from 
the  company  of  the  living,  and  doomed 
to  be  the  associate  of  tlie  spirits  of  drown- 
ed and  murdered  men.  After  a  little 
time  I  began  to  walk  hastily  backwards 
and  forwards ;  but  the  light  of  the  lan- 
tern happened  to  flash  on  a  .stream  of 
blood  that  ran  along  tlie  deck,  and  I 
could  not  summon  up  resolution  to  pass 
the  spot  where  it  was  a  second  time. 
The  sky  looked  black  and  threatening 
— the  sea  had  a  fierceness  in  its  sound 
and  motions — and  the  wind  swept  over 
its  bosom  with  melancholy  sighs,  Evp- 
ry  thing  was  sombre  and  ominous ;  and 
I  looked  in  vain  for  some  object  laat 
would,  by  its  soothing  aspect,  remove 
the  dark  impressions  which  crowded 
upon  my  mind. 

While  standing  near  the  bows  of  the 
vessel,  I  saw  a  hand  and  arm  rise  slow- 
ly behind  the  stern,  and  wave  from 
side  to  side.  I  started  back  as  far  as  I 
could  go  in  horrible  affright,  and  look- 
ed again,  expecting  to  behold  the  entire 
spectral  figure  of  which  I  supposed 
they  formed  a  part.  Cut  nothing  more 
was  visible.  I  struck  my  eyes  till  the 
light  flashed  from  them,  in  hopes  that 
my  senses  had  been  imposed  upon  by 
distempered  vision — however  it  was  in 
vain,  for  the  hand  still  motioned  me  to 
advance,  and  I  rushed  forwards  with 
wild  desperation,  and  caught  hold  of 
it.  I  was  pulled  along  a  little  way 
notwithstixruling  the  resistance  I  made, 
and  soon  discover*';!  a  man  stretclied 
along  the  stem-cable,  and  clinging  to 
it  in  a  convulsive  manner.  It  was 
Morvalden.  He  raised  his  bead  t'eehlv, 
and  said  something,  but  I  coidd  only 
distinguish  the  words  '  murdered — 
overboard — reached  this  rope — terri- 
ble death  ' — I  stretched  out  my  arms  to 
support  liim,  but  at  that  moment   the 
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vessel  plunged  violently,  and  he  was 
shaken  ofl'  the  cable,  and  dropped 
among  the  waves.  JHe  floated  for  an 
instant,  and  then  disappeared  under  the 
keel. 

I  seized  the  first  rope   I  could   find, 
and  threw  one  end  of  it  over  the  stern, 
and  likewise  flung  some  planks  into  the 
sea,  thinking  that  the  unfortunate  Mor- 
valden     might     still    retain    strength 
enough  to  catch  hold   of  them   if  they 
came  within  his   reach.     I  continued 
on  the  watch  for  a  considerable  time, 
but  at  last  abandoned  all  hopes  of  sav- 
ing him,  and  made  another  attempt  to 
get  down  to  tlse  cabin — the  doors  were 
now  unfastened,  and  1   opened  them 
without  any  difliculty.     The  first  thing 
I  saw  on  going  below,   was  Angerstoff 
stretched  along    the    floor,   and    fast 
asleep.     His  torpid  look,  flushed  coun- 
tenance, and  uneasy   respiration,  con- 
vini^ed  me  that   he  had  taken  a  large 
quantity   of  ardent  spirits.      Marietta 
was  in  her  own  apartment.     Even  the 
presence  of  a  murderer  appeared  less 
terrible  than  the  frightful  solitariness  of 
the  deck,  and  I  lay  down  upon  a  bench, 
determining  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
the  night  there.       The  lamp  that  hung 
from  the  roof  soon  went  out,  and  left 
me  in  total  darkness.     Imagination  be- 
gan to  conjure  up  a  thousand  appalling 
forms,  and  the  voice  of    Angerstofl", 
speaking  in  his  sleep,  filled  my  ears  at 
intervals — '  Hoist  up   the  beacon! — 
the  lamps    won't    burn — horrible  ! — 
they  contain  blood   instead  of  oil. — Is 
that  a  boat  coming  ? — Yes,  yes,  I  hear 
the  oars. — Damnation  ! — why   is  tliat 
corpse    so  long     of    sinking  ? — If    it 
does'nt  go  down  soon  they'll  find  me 
out — How  terribly  the  wind  blows  ! — 
We   are  driving  ashore — See  !    see  ! 
Morvalden  is  swimming  alter  us — How 
he   writhes   in  the  water  !' — JMarietta 
now  rushed   from  her  room,   with    a 
light   in  her  hand,  and  seizing  Anger- 
stoff" by  the  arm,  tried  to  awake  him. 
He  soon  rose  up  with  chattering  teeth 
and  shivering  limbs,   and  was  on  the 
point  of  speaking,  but   she  prevented 
him,   and   he  staggered   away   to   his 
birth,  and  lay  down  in  it. 

Next  morning,  when  I  went  upon 
deck,  after  a  short  and  perturbed  sleep, 
I  found  Mariettc^  dashing   water  over 


it,  that  she  might  efface  all  vestige  of 
the  transactions  of  the  preceding  night. 
Angerstoff"  did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance till  noon,  and  his  looks  were 
ghastly  and  agonized.  He  seemed 
stupified  with  horror,  and  sometimes 
entirely  lost  all  perception  of  the  things 
around  him  for  a  considerable  time. 
He  suddenly  came  close  up  to  me,  and 
demanded,  with  a  bold  air,  but  quiver- 
ing voice,  what  I  had  meant  by  calling 
him  a  murderer  ? — '  Why,  that  you 
are  one,'  replied  I,  after  a  pause. — 
'  Beware  what  you  say,'  returned  he 
fiercely, — '  you  cannot  escape  my  pow- 
er now — I  tell  you,  sir,  Morvalden  fell 
overboard.' — '  Whence,then,came  that 
blood  that  covered  the  deck  ?'  inquir- 
ed I. — He  grew  pale,  and  then  cried, 
'  You  lie — you  lie  infernally — there 
was  none  ." — '  I  saw  it,'  said  I — '  I 
saw  Morvalden  himself — long  after 
midnight.  He  was  clinging  to  the 
stern-cable,  and  said' — '  Ha,  ha,  ha — 
devils  ! — curses  !' — exclaimed  Anger- 
stoff"— '  Did  you  hear  me  dreaming  ? 
— I  was  mad  last  night — Come,  come, 
come  ! — We  shall  tend  the  beacon  to- 
gether— Let  us  make  friends,  and  don't 
be  afraid,  for  you'll  find  me  a  good 
fellow  in  the  end.^  He  now  forcibly 
shook  hands  with  me,  and  then  hurried 
down  to  the  cabin. 

In  the  afternoon,  while  sitting  on 
deck,  I  discerned  a  boat  far  off",  but  I 
determmed  to  conceal  this  from  Anger- 
stoff" and  Marietta,  lest  they  should 
use  some  means  to  prevent  its  ap- 
proach. I  walked  carelessly  about, 
casting  a  glance  upon  the  sea  occasion- 
ally, and  meditating  how  I  could  best 
take  advantage  of  the  means  of  deliv- 
erance which  I  had  in  prospect.  After 
the  lapse  of  an  hour,  the  boat  was  not 
more  than  half  a  mile  distant  from  us, 
but  she  suddenly  changed  her  course, 
and  bore  away  towards  the  shore.  I 
immediately  shouted,  and  waved  a 
handkerchief  over  my  head,  as  signals 
for  her  to  return.  Angerstoff"  rushed 
from  the  cabin,  and  seized  my  arm, 
threatening  at  the  same  time  to  push 
me  overboard  if  I  attempted  to  hail 
her  again.  I  disengaged  myself  from 
his  grasp,  and  dashed  him  violently 
from  nie.  The  noise  brought  Marietta 
upon  deck,  who  immediately  perceived 
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the  cause  of  the  affray,  and  cried, 
'  Does  the  wretch  mean  to  make  Iiis 
escape  ?  For  Godsake.  prevent  the 
possibility  of  that  !' — '  Yes,  yes,'  re- 
turned Angerstoff ;  '  he  never  shall 
leave  the  vessel — He  had  as  well  take 
care,  lest  I  do  to  him  what  I  did  to — ' 
'  To  Morvalden,  I  suppose  you  mean,' 
said  I. — -  Well,  well,  speak  it  out,'  re- 
plied he  ferociously  ;  '  there  is  no  one 
here  to  listen  to  your  damnable  false- 
hoods, and  rU  not  be  fool  enough  to 
give  you  an  opportunity  of  uttering 
them  elsewhere.  I'll  strangle  you  the 
next  time  you  tell  these  lies  about — ' 
'  Come,'  interrupted  Marietta,  '  don't 
be  uneasy — the  boat  will  soon  be  far 
enough  away — If  he  wants  to  give  you 
the  slip  he  must  leap  overboard.' 

I  was  irritated  and  disappointed  be- 
yond measure  at  the  failure  of  the  plan 
of  escape  I  had  formed,  but  thought  it 
most  prudent  to  conceal  my  feelings. 
I  now  perceived  the  rashness  and  bad 
consequences  of  my  bold  assertions 
respecting  the  murder  of  Morvalden  ; 
for  Angerstoff  evidently  thought  that 
his  personal  safety,  and  even  his  life, 
would  be  endangered,  if  I  ever  found 
an  opportunity  of  accusing  and  giving 
evidence  against  him  All  my  mo- 
tions were  now  watched  with  double 
vigilance.  iMarietta  and  her  paramour 
kept  upon  deck  by  turns  during  the 
whole  day,  and  the  latter  looked  over 
the  surrounding  ocean,  through  a  glass, 
at  intervals,  to  discover  if  any  boat  or 
vessel  was  approaching  us.  Me  often 
muttered  threats  as  he  walked  past  me, 
and,  more  than  once,  seemed  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  push  me  over- 
board. Marietta  and  he  frequently 
whispered  together,  and  I  always  im- 
agined I  heard  my  name  mentioned  in 
the  course  of  these  conversations. 

I  now  felt  completely  miserable,  be- 
ing satisfied  that  Angerstoff  was  bent 
upon  ray  destruction.  I  wanderer\,  in 
a  state  of  ("earful  circumspection,  from 
one  part  of  the  vessel  to  the  other,  not 
knowing  how  to  secure  myself  from 
his  designs.  Every  time  he  approach- 
ed me,  ray  heart  palpitated  dreadfully  ; 
and  when  night  came  on,  I  was  agoni- 
zed with  terror,  and  could  not  remain 
in  one  spot,  but  hunied  backwards 
and  forwards  between   the  cabin  and 


the  deck,  looking  wildly  from  side  to 
side,  and  momentarily  expecting  to 
feel  a  cold  knife  entering  my  vitals. 
I\Iy  forehead  began  to  burn,  and  my 
eyes  dazzled  ;  I  became  acutely  sensi- 
tive, and  the  slightest  murnuir,  or  the 
faintest  breath  of  wind,  set  my  whole 
frame  in  a  state  of  uncontrollable  vi- 
bration. At  first,  I  sometimes  thought 
of  throwinjr  myself  into  tise  sea  ;  but 
I  soon  acquired  such  an  intense  feel- 
ing of  existence,  tliat  tlie  mere  idea  of 
death  was  horrible  to  rue. 

Shortly  after  midnight  I  lay  down  in 
my  birth,  almost  exhausted  by  the 
harrowing  emotions  that  had  careered 
through  my  mind  during  the  past  day. 
I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  sleep,  yet  dared 
not  indulge  myself;  soul  and  body 
seemed  at  war.  Every  noise  excited 
my  imagination,  and  sarcely  a  minute 
passed,  in  the  coarse  of  which  I  did 
not  start  up,  and  look  around.  An- 
gerslofl' paced  the  deck  overhead,  and 
when  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  acci- 
dentally ceased  at  any  time,  I  grew 
deadly  sick  at  heart,  expecting  that  he 
was  silently  coming  to  murder  me. 
At  length  I  thought  I  heard  some  one 
near  my  bed — I  sprung  from  it,  and, 
having  seized  a  bar  of  iron  that  lay  on 
the  floor,  rushed  into  the  cabin, — 1 
found  Angerstoff  there,  who  started 
back  when  he  saw  me,  and  said,  '  What 
is  the  matter  ?  Did  you  think  that — 
I  want  you  to  watch  the  beacon,  that  I 
may  have  some  rest. — Follow  me  up- 
on deck,  and  I  will  give  you  directions 
about  it.'  I  hesitated  a  moment,  arid 
then  went  up  the  gangway  stairs  be- 
hind him.  We  walked  forward  to  the 
mast  together,  and  he  shewed  how  J 
was  to  lower  the  lantern  when  any  of 
the  lamps  happened  to  go  out,  and  bid- 
ding me  beware  of  sleep,  returned  to 
the  cabin.  Most  of  my  fears  forsook 
me  the  moment  he  disappeared.  1 
felt  nearly  as  happy  as  if  I  had  been 
set  at  liberty,  and,  tor  a  time,  forgot 
that  my  situation  had  any  thing  pain- 
ful or  alanning  connected  whh  ii. 
Angerstoff  resumed  his  station  in  about 
three  hours, 'and  I  again  took  refuge  iu 
my  birth,  wiierel  enjoyed  a  siiort  but 
undisturbed  shmiber. 

Next  day  while  I  was   walking  the 
deck,  and  anxiously  surveying  the  ex- 
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panse  of  ocean  around,  Anfferstoff  re- 
quested me  to  come  down  to  tlie  cabin. 
I  obeyed  his  summons,  and  found  him 
there.  He  gave  me  a  book,  saying  it 
was  very  entertaining  and  would  serve 
to  amuse  me  during  my  idle  hours  ; 
and  then  went  above,  shutting  the 
doors  carefully  behind  him.  1  was 
struck  with  his  behaviour,  but  felt  no 
alarm,  for  Marietta  sat  at  work  near 
niP,  apparently  unconscious  of  what 
had  passed  I  began  to  peruse  the 
volume  I  held  in  my  hand,  and  found 
it  so  interesting  that  I  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  any  thing  else,  till  the  dashing 
of  oars  struck  my  ear.  I  sprung  from 
my  chair,  with  the  intention  of  hasten- 
ing upon  deck,  but  JMarietta  stopped 
me,  saying,  '  It  is  of  no  use.  The 
gangway  doors  are  festened.'  Not- 
withstanding this  information,  I  made 
an  attempt  to  open  them,  but  could 
not  succeed.  I  was  now  convinced,  by 
the  percussion  against  the  vessel,  that 
a  boat  lay  alongside,  and  I  heard  a 
strange  voice  addressing  Angerstofif. 
Fired  with  the  idea  of  deliverance,  I 
leaped  upon  a  table  which  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  cabin,  and  tried  to  push 
off  the  sky  light,  but  was  suddenly 
stunned  by  a  violent  blow  on  the  back 
of  my  head.  I  staggered  back  and 
looked  round.  Marietta  s<^ood  close 
behind  me,  brandishing  an  axe,  as  if 
in  the  act  of  repeating  the  stroke.  Her 
face  was  flushed  with  rage,  and,  having 
seized  my  arm,  she  cried, '  Come  down 
instantly,  accursed  villain !  I  know 
you  want  to  betray  us,  but  may  we  all 
go  to  the  bottom  if  you  f'.Kl  a  chance 
of  doing  so,'  I  struggled  to  free  my- 
self from  her  grasp,  but,  being  in  a 
state  of  dizziness  and  confusion,  I  was 
unable  to  effect  this,  and  she  soon  pul- 
led me  to  the  ground.  At  that  mo- 
ment, Angerstoff  hurriedly  entered  the 
cabin,  exclaiming,  '•  What  noise  is  this  ? 
Oh,  just  as  I  expected  !  Has  that  dev- 
il— that  spy — been  trying  to  get  above 
boards  ?  Wh}-  haven't  I  the  heart  to 
despatch  him  at  once  ?  But  there's  no 
lime  now.  The  people  are  waiting — 
Marietta,  come  and  lend  a  hand.' 
They  now  forced  me  down  upon  the 
floor,  and  bound  me  to  an  iron  ring 
that  was  fixed  in  it.  This  being  done, 
Angerstoff  directed  his  female  accom- 


plice to  prevent  me  from  speaking, 
and  went  upon  deck  again. 

While  in  this  state  of  bondage,  I 
heard  distinctly  all  that  passed  without. 
Some  one  asked  Angerstoff  how  Mor- 
valden  did, — '  Well,  quite  well,'  repli- 
ed the  former  ;  '  but  he's  below,  and  so 
sick  that  he  can't  see  any  person.' — 
'  Strange  enough,'  said  the  first  speak- 
er, laughing.  '  Is  he  ill  and  in  good 
health  at  the  same  time  ?  he  had  as 
well  be  overboard  as  in  that  condition.' 
— '  Overboard  !'  repeated  Angerstoff, 
'  what  ! — how  do  you  mean  t — all 
false  ! — but  listen  to  me, — Are  there 
any  news  stirring  ashore  ?' — '  Why,' 
said  the  stranger,  '  the  chief  talk  there 
just  now  is  about  a  curious  thing  that 
happened  this  morning.  A  dead  man 
was  found  upon  the  beach,  and  they 
suspect,  from  the  wounds  on  his  body, 
that  he  hasn't  got  fair  play.  They  are 
making  a  great  noise  about  it,  and  gov- 
ernment means  to  send  out  a  boat, 
with  an  officer  on  board,  who  is  to  visit 
all  the  shipping  round  this,  that  he 
may  ascertain  if  any  of  them  has  lost 
a  man  lately.  'Tis  a  dark  business  ; 
but  they'll  get  to  the  bottom  of  it,  I 
warrant  ye. — Why  you  look  as  pale  as 
if  you  knew  more  about  this  matter 
than  you  choose  to  tell.' — '  No,  no, 
no,'  returned  Angerstoff;  '  I  never 
hear  of  a  murder,  but  I  think  of  a 
friend  of  mine  who — but  I  won't  de- 
tain you,  for  the  sea  is  getting  up — 
We'll  have  a  blowy  night,  Fm  afraid.' 
— '  So  you  don't  want  any  fish  to-day?' 
cried  the  stranger.  '  Then  I'll  be  off 
— Good  morning,  good  morning.  I 
suppose  you  11  have  the  government 
boat  alongside  by  and  bye.'  I  now 
heard  the  sound  of  oars,  and  sujjposed, 
from  the  conversation  having  ceased, 
that  the  fishermen  had  departed.  An- 
gerstoff came  down  to  the  cabin  soon 
after,  and  released  me  without  speak- 
ing a  word. 

Marietta  then  approached  him,  and, 
taking  hold  of  his  arm,  said,  '■  Do  you 
believe  what  that  man  has  told  yon  }^ 
— '  Yes,  by  the  eternal  hell  !'  cried  he 
vehemently  ;  '  I  suspect  I  will  find  the 
truth  of  it  soon  enough.'—'  My  God  !' 
exclaimed  she,  '  wha.  is  to  become  of 
us  " — How  dreadful  !  We  are  chain- 
ed here,  and  cannot  escape.' — '  Escape 
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what  ?'  interrupted  Angerstoff ;  '  girl,  was  still  several  miles  distant.  I  waited 

you  have   lost    your  senses.       Why  in   fearful   expectaiion,    thinking  that 

should  we  fear  the  officers  of  justice  ?  every    new  wave   against    which   we 

Keep   a  guard   over  your  tongue.' —  were   impelled  would   burst    upon  our 

'  Oh,'  returned  Marietta,  '  I  talk  with-  vessel,  and  overwhelm  us,   while  om- 


out  thinking,  or  understandfng  my  own 
words  ;  but  come  upon  deck,  and  let 
me  speak  with  you  there."  They 
now  went  up  the  gangway  stairs  to- 
gether, and  continued  in  deep  conver- 
sation for  some  time. 


pursuers  were  too  far  oft"  to  afford  any 
assistance.  The  idea  of  perishing; 
when  on  the  point  of  being  saved,  was 
inexpressibly  agonizing. 

As  the  day  advanced,  the  hopes  I  had 
entertained  of  the  boat  making  up  with 


Angerstoff  gradually  became  more    us  gradually  diminished-     The  wind 


agitated  as  the  day  advanced.  He 
watched  upon  deck  almost  without  in- 
termission, and  seemed  irresolute  what 
to  do,  sometimes  sitting  down  compo- 
sedly, and  at  other  times  hurrying 
backwards  and  forwards,  with  clench- 
ed hands  and  bloodless  cheeks.  The 
wind  blew  pretty  fresh  from  the  shore, 
and  there  was  a  heavy  swell ;    and  I 


blew  violently,  and  we  drifted  along  at 
a  rapid  rate,  and  the  weather  grew  so 
hazy  that  our  pursuers  soon  became 
quite  undistinguishable.  Marietta  and 
Angerstoff  appeared  to  be  stupified 
whh  terror.  1  hey  stood  motionless, 
holding  firmly  by  the  bulwarks  of  the 
vessel ;  and  though  the  waves  frequent- 
ly broke  over  the  deck,  and   rushed 


supposed,  from  the  anxious  looks  v.ith  Jov/n  the  gangway,  they  did  not  oiier 

which  he  contemplated  the  sky,  that  to   shut   the   companion   door,  which 

he  hoped  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  would   have  remained  open,  had  not  I 

weather  would  prevent  the  government  closed  it.     The  tempest,   gloom,  and 

boat  from  putting  out  to  sea.     He  kept  danger  that  thickened  around  us.  neith- 

his  glass   constantly  in   his  hand,  and  er  elicited  from  them  any  expressions  of 

surveyed  the  ocean  through  it  in  all  di-  mutual  regard,  nor  seemed  to   produce 

rections.  the   slightest  sympathetic   emotion   in 

At  length  he   suddenly  dashed   the  their  bosoms.      They  gazed  sternly  at 

instrument  away,  and  exclaimed.  'God  each  other  and  at  me,  and  every  time 

help  us  !  they  are  coming  now  !'    JMa-  the  vessel  rolled,  clung  with  convulsive 

rietta,  on  hearing  this,  ran  v.ildly  to-  eagerness  to  whatever  lay  within  their 

wards  him,  and   put  her  hands   in  his,  reach. 


but  he  pushed  her  to  one  side,  and  be 
gan  to  pace  the  deck,  apparently  in 
deep  thought.  After  a  little  time,  he 
started,  and  cried,  '  I  have  it  now  ! — 
It's  the  only  plan — I'll  manage  the 
business — yes,  yes — I'll  cut  the  cables, 
and  oft"  we'll  go — that's  settled  !' — He 
then  seized  an  axe,  and  first  divided 
the  hawser  at  the  bows,  and  afterwards 
the  one  attached  to  the  stern. 

The  vessel  immediately  began  to 
drift  away,  and  having:  no  sails  or 
helm  to  steady  her.  relied  with  such 
violence,  that  I  was  dashed  from  side 


About  sunset  our  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a  dreadful  roaring,  whi-  h 
evidently  did  not  proceed  from  the 
waves  around  us ;  but  the  atmosphere 
being  very  hazy,  we  were  unable  to 
ascertain  the  cause  or  it,  for  a  long  tiiTie. 
At  length  we  distinguished  a  range  of 
liigh  cliffs  against  which  the  sea  beat 
Avith  terrible  fury.  Whenever  the  surge 
broke  upon  them,  large  jets  of  foam 
started  up  to  a  great  height,  and  flashed 
angrily  over  their  black  and  rugged 
surfaces,  while  the  wind  moaned  and 
whistled    with    fearful   cataice  among 


to  side  several  dmes.     She  often  swung    the  projecting  points  of  rock.     A  dense 
over  so  muc'i.  that  I  thought  she  would    mist  covered  the  upper  part  of  the  cliffs, 

and  prevented  us  fiom  seeing  if  there 
were  any  houses  upon  their  summitSj 
though  this  point  appeared  of  Ihtle  im- 
portance, for  we  drifted  towards  the 
shore  so  fast  that  immediate  death 
seemed  inevitable. 

We  soon  felt  our  vessel  bound  twice 


not  regain  thp  iipright  position,  and 
Angerstoff"  all  t!ie  while  urjconsciously 
strengthened  this  belief,  by  exclaiming, 
*  She  will  capsize  !  shifi  the  ballast,  or 
we  must  go  to  the  bottom  !'  In  the 
midst  of  this,  I  kept  my  station  upon 
deck,  intently  watching  the  boat,  which 
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against  the  sand,  and,  in  a  little  time  af- 
ter, a  heavy  sea  carried  hemp  the  beach, 
where  she  remained  imbedded  and  hard 
a-ground.  During  the  ebb  of  the  waves 
there  was  not  more  than  two  feet  of  wa- 
ter round  her  bows.  I  immediately 
perceived  this,  and  watching  a  favoura- 
ble opportunity,  swung  myself  down  to 
the  beach,  by  means  of  part  of  the  cable 
that  projected  through  the  hawse-hole. 
I  began  to  run  towards  the  cliffs,  the 
moment  my  feet  touched  the  ground, 
and  AngerstolT  attempted  tt)  follow  me, 
that  he  might  prevent  my  escape ;  but, 
while  in  the  act  of  descending  from  the 
vessel,  the  sea  flowed  in  with  such  vio- 
lence, that  he  was  obliged  to  spring  on 
board  again  to  save  himself  from  being 
overwhelmed  by  its  waters. 

I  hurried  on  and  began  to  climb  up 
the  rocks,  which  were  veiy  steep  and 
slippery ;  but  I  soon  grew  breathless 
from  fatigue,  and  found  it  necessary  to 
stop.  It  was  now  almost  dark,  and 
when  I  looked  around,  I  neither  saw 
any  thing  distinctly,  nor  could  form  the 
least  idea  how  far  I  had  still  to  ascend 
before  I  reached  the  top  of  the  cliffs.  I 
knew  not  which  way  to  turn  my  steps, 
and  remained  irresolute,  till  the  barking 
of  a  dog  faintly  struck  my  ear.  I  joy- 
fully followed  the  sound,  and,  after  an 
hour  of  perilous  exertion,  discovered  a 
light  at  some  distance,  which  1  soon 
found  to  proceed  from  the  window  of  a 
small  hut. 

After  I  had  knocked  repeatedly,  the 
door  was  opened  by  an  old  man,  with 
a  lamp  in  his  hand.  He  started  back  on 
seeing  me,  for  my  dress  was  wet  and  dis- 
ordered, my  face  and  hands  had  been 


wounded  while  scrambling  among  the 
rocks,  and  fatigue  and  terror  had  given 
me  a  wan  and  agitated  look.  I  entered 
the  house,  the  inmates  of  which  were  a 
woman  and  a  boy,  and  having  seated 
myself  near  the  fire,  related  to  my  host 
all  that  had  occurred  on  board  the  float- 
ing beacon,  and  then  requested  him  to 
accompany  me  down  to  the  beach,  that 
we  might  search  for  Angerstoffand  Ma- 
rietta. "  No,  no,"  cried  he,  "  that  is 
impossible.  Hear  how  the  storm  ra- 
ges !  Worlds  would  not  induce  me  to 
have  any  communication  with  murder- 
ers. It  would  be  impiousto  attempt  it 
on  such  a  night  as  this.  The  Almighty 
is  surely  punishing  them  now  !  Come 
here,  and  look  out." 

I  followed  him  to  the  door,  but  the 
moment  he  opened  it,  the  wind  extin- 
guished the  lamp.  Total  darkness 
prevailed  without,  and  a  chaos  of  rush- 
ing, bursting,  and  moaning  sounds 
swelled  upon  the  ear  with  irregular 
loudness.  The  blast  swept  round  the 
hut  in  violent  ed dyings,  and  we  felt  the 
chilly  spray  of  the  sea  driving  upon  our 
faces  at  intervals.  I  shuddered,  and 
the  old  man  closed  the  door,  and  then 
resumed  his  seat  near  the  fire. 

My  entertainer  made  a  bed  for  me 
upon  tiie  floor,  but  the  noise  of  the  tem- 
pest, and  the  anxiety  I  felt  about  the  fate 
of  Angerstofl"  and  Marietta,  kept  me 
awake  the  greater  part  of  the  night. 
Soon  after  dawn  my  host  accompanied 
me  down  to  the  beach.  We  found  the 
wreck  of  the  floating  beacon,  but  wei'e 
unable  to  discover  any  traces  of  the 
guilty  pair  whom  I  had  left  on  board 
of  it. 


(Literary  Gazette.) 

SONG. 
BY  JOHN  CLARE. 


OF  all  the  days  in  memory's  list, 

Tliose  motley  banish'd  days  ; 
Some  overhung;' with  sorrow's  mist. 

Some  g-ilt  with   hopeful  rays  ; 
There  is  a  day  'bove  all  the  rest 

That  has  a  lovely  sound, 
There  is  a  day  I  love  the  best — 

When  Patty  first  was  found. 

When  first  I  look'd  upon  her  eye, 

And  all  her  charms  I  met, 
There's  many  a  day  g-one  heedless  by. 

But  that  I'll  ne'er  forget ; 


I  met  mj'  love  beneath  the  tree, 

I  help'd  her  o'er  the  stile, 
The  very  shade  is  dear  to  me 

That  blest  me  with  her  smile. 

Strange  to  the  world  my  artless  fair, 

But  artless  as  she  be. 
She  found  the  witching  art  when  there 

To  win  my  heart  from  me  ; 
And  all  the  days  the  year  can  bring, 

As  sweet  as  they  may  prove. 
There'll  ne'er  come  one  like  that  I  sing, 

Which  found  the  maid  I  love. 
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Concluded. 

Stories  of  Crocodiles.  the  water,  dragging  the  dead  body  to 

UR  latter  extracts  from  this  publi-    an  island  opposite  the  port.     1  arrived 
cation  have  been  as  desultory  as     at  the  moment  when  a  great  number  of 


the  curious  nature  of  the  author's  inqui- 
ries seemed  to  require,  without  servile- 
ly following  him  through  all  his  topo- 
graphical details,  and  philosophical 
generalizations.  In  the  same  spirit, 
we  shall  now  conclude  our  notice  of 
these  volumes  with  a  brief  sequel  re- 
lating to  the  crocodiles  of  the  Oroo- 
noko. 

"  When  the  waters  (says  Mr.  H.) 
are  high,  the  river  inundates  the  keys; 
and  it  sometimes  happens,  that  even  in 
the  town  imprudent  men  become  the 
prey  of  crocodiles.  I  shall  transcribe 
from  my  journal  a  fact,  that  took  place 
during  Mr.  Bonpland's  illness.  A 
Guaykeri  Indian,  from  the  island  de  la 
Marguretta,  went  to  anchor  his  canoe 
in  a  cove,  where  there  were  not  three 
feet  of  water.  A  very  fierce  crocodile, 
that  habitually  haunted  that  spot,  seized 
him  by  the  leg,  and  withdrew  from  the 
shore,  remaining  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  cries  of  the  Indian  drew 
together  a  crowd  of  spectators.  This 
unfortunate  man  was  first  seen  seeking 
for  a  knife  in  the  pocket  of  his  panta- 
loons. Not  being  able  to  find  it,  he 
seized  the  head  of  the  crocodile,  and 
thrust  his  fingers  into  its  eyes.  No  man 
in  the  hot  regions  of  America  is  igno- 
rant, that  this  carnivorous  reptile,  cov- 
ered with  a  buckler  of  hard  and  dry 
scales,  is  extremely  sensible  in  the  only 
parts  of  his  body  which  are  soft  and  un- 
protected, such  as  the  eyes,  the  hollow 
underneath  the  shoulders,  the  nostrils, 
and  beneath  the  lower  jaw,  where  there 
are  two  glands  of  musk.  The  Guay- 
keri Indian  had  recourse  to  the  same 
means  which  saved  the  negro  of  Mungo 
Park,  and  the  girl  of  Uritucu,  whom  I 
have  mentioned  above ;  but  he  was  less 
fortunate  than  they  had  been,  for  the 
crocodile  did  not  ojjen  its  jaws,  and  lose 
hold  of  its  prey.  The  animal,  yielding 
to  the  pain,  plunged  to  the  bottom  of 
the  river ;  and,  after  having  drowned 


the  inhabitants  of  Angostura  had  wit- 
nessed this  melancholy  spectacle. 

"  As  the  crocodile,  on  account  of  the 
structure  of  its  larynx,  of  the  hyoid 
bone,  and  of  the  folds  of  its  tongue,  can 
seize,  though  not  swallow,  its  prey  un- 
der water;  a  man  seldom  disaj)pears 
without  tiie  animal  being  perceived 
some  hours  after  near  the  spot  devour- 
ing its  prey  on  a  neighbouring  beach. 
The  number  of  individuals  who  perish 
annually,  the  victims  of  their  own  im- 
prudence and  of  the  ferocity  of  these 
reptiles,  is  much  greater  than  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  in  Europe.  It  is  particu- 
larly so  in  villages,  where  the  neigh- 
bouring grounds  are  often  inundated. 
The  same  crocodiles  remain  long  in  the 
same  places.  They  become  from  year 
to  year  more  daring,  especially,  as  the 
Indians  assert,  if  they  have  once  tasted 
of  human  flesh.  These  animals  are  so 
wary,  that  they  are  killed  with  difficulty. 
A  ball  does  not  pierce  their  skin,  and 
the  shot  is  only  mortal  when  directed 
at  the  throat,  or  beneath  the  shoulder. 

The  Indians,  who  know  Httle  of  the 
use  of  fire-arms,  attack  the  crocodile 
with  lances,  after  it  is  caught  with  large 
pointed  iron  hooks,  baited  with  pieces 
of  meat,  and  fastened  by  a  chain  to  the 
trunk  of  a  tree.  They  do  not  approach 
the  animal  till  it  has  struggled  a  long 
time  to  disengage  itself  from  the  iron 
fixed  in  the  upper  jaw.  There  is  little 
probability  that  a  country  in  which  a 
labyrinth  of  rivers  without  number 
brings  every  day  new  bands  of  croco- 
diles from  tiie  eastern  bank  of  the  An- 
des, by  the  Meta  and  the  Apure,  to- 
wards the  coast  of  Spanish  Guyana, 
should  ever  be  delivered  from  these 
reptiles.  All  that  will  be  gained  by 
civilization  will  be  to  render  them  more 
timid,  and  more  easily  put  to  flight. 

"  Affecting  instances  are  related  of 
African  slaves,  who  have  exposed  their 
lives  to  save  those  of  their  masters. 


the  Indian,  came  up  to  the  surface  of    who  had  fallen  into  the  jaws  of  the  cro- 
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coclile.  A  few  years  ago,  between 
Uritucu  and  the  Mission  dc  Abaxo,  a 
negro,  heaiing  the  cries  of  his  master, 
flew  to  the  spot,  armed  with  a  long 
knife,  {inadiclte,)  and  plunged  into  the 
river.  He  forced  the  crocodile,  by 
putting  out  his  eyes,  to  let  go  his  prey, 
and  hide  himself  under  the  water.  The 
slave  bore  his  expiring  master  to  the 
shore,  but  all  succour  was  unavailing  to 
restore  him  to  life.     He  died  of  suffo- 


cation, for  his  wounds  were  not  deep  ; 
the  crocodile,  like  the  dog,  appears  not 
to  closo  its  jaws  firmly  while  swimming. 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  the 
children  of  the  deceased,  thougii  poor, 
gave  the  slave  his  freedom." 

Upon  the  whole,  this  portion  of  Mr. 
Humboldt's  work  is  equally  entertain- 
ing with  what  has  gone  before,  and 
throws  much  light  on  Physics  and  Ge- 
ography. 


(Dvfsinai  Utttevis. 


DAVID  HUME. 


fEIeven  orisina!  and  unpublished  letters,  written  by  this  ennnen  "^^n  have  been  yer> 
kindlv  nut  into  our  hands,  with  oerniission  to  insert  them  ni  the  Literary  Gazette.  Ihey 
a  "  er?"  d  orn  a  or^er  which  leaves  no  doubt  of  their  authenticity ;  and  we  are  sure 
Sat  we  couirh"r<nv  offer  a  more  acceptable  treat  to  our  Readers,  or  one  more  congen.a 
Sln;^^?lrpub,ication,than.hese^amples^^^ 


manner  of  the  illustrious  Scottish  historian 
Mure,  and  six  of  them  to  Dr.  Adam   Smith. 

verbatim  et  literatim.] 

NO.   I. 

Addressed  to  William  Mure,  Esq.  M.  P.  London. 
(This  5jtfndeman  was  afterwards  one  of  the  Baron 
of  the  Scotch  Court  of  Exchequer.) 

T  nA\  E  wrote  to  Mr.  Oswald  by 
-■-  this  post,  in  order  to  promote  an  in- 
timacy and  friendship  betwixt  you.  I 
exhort  you  to  persevere  in  youi-  inten- 
tion  of  CLiiiivating  a   friendship    with 


Five  of  them  are  addressed  to  the  late  Baron 
We  need  scarcely  say,  that  our  copies  are 

steddiaess.  The  delicacy  of  the  times 
does  not  diminish  this  assurance,  but 
only  dashes  it  with  a  few  fears,  which 
rise  in  me  without  my  approbation,  and 
against  my  judgment.  Let  a  strict 
frugality  be  the  guardian  of  your  virtue  ; 
and  preserve  your  frugality  by  a  close 
application  to  business  and  study. 
Nothing  wou'd  so  efi'ectually  throw  you 


l^uilivtiiiiig     CI     Jiiciiiijiji[j      »Tiiii  iXotnmg  won  U  so  euecilldliy  lui""  ^"11 

him.     You  cannot  possibly  find  a  man  -^^^^  i^g  lumber  and  refuse  of  the  House 
of  more  worth,  of  a  gentler  disposition,  "  " 

or  better   understanding.      There  are 


infinite  advantages  attending  an  inti- 
macy with  such  persons  ;  among  which 
this  is  not  the  least,  as  far  as  1  can 
judge  by  my  own  experience,  that  I  al- 
ways derive  from  it  an  additional  mo- 
tive to  preserve  my  character  for  hon- 
our and  integrity ;  because  I  know  that 
nothing  else  can  preserve  their  friend- 
ship. Should  I  give  you  an  exhorta- 
tion of  this  kind,  you  might  think  me 


as  your  departure  from  your  engage- 
ments at  this  time ;  as  a  contrary  be- 
haviour will  secure  your  own  good  opin- 
ion, and  that  of  all  mankind.  These 
advantages  are  not  too  dearly  purchas- 
ed even  by  the  loss  of  fortune,  but  it  be- 
longs to  your  prudence  and  frugality  to 
procure  them,  whhout  paying  so  dear  a 
purchase  for  them.  I  say  no  more  ; 
and  hope  you  will  ascribe  what  I  have 
said,  not  to  the  pedagogue,  or  even  to 
the  philosopher,  but  to  the  friend.     I 


luii  »ji    iJiio     iviiiL..   J.^-'u      .iji^i.i    I........     i.—        lUt;  pilllu:5U^llcl,      UUl      lyj      >.».■-    ...v...^.         - 

very    impertinent  ;  though  really  you    niake  profession  of  being  such  with  re- 
ought  to  ascribe  it  more  to  my  friend-    g^rd  to  you  ;  and  desire  you  to  consid- 
"Tis  impos-    er  me  as  such  no  longer,  than  I  shall 
appear  to  be  a  man  of  honour. —  Yours, 


ship,  than  my  diffidence 
sible  ever  to  think  ourselves  secure 
enousfh,  where  our  concern  is  extreme- 
ly great ;  and,  tho""  I  dare  be  confident 
of  your  good  conduct  as  of  my  own, 
yet  you  must  allow  me  to  be  diffident 


Jan.  26.       (Signed)     D.  Hume. 


No.  IL  September  10. 

y^i  yuu  .I.U..  <x..w,r  ....   .w   ..v,  ^....v.....  I  made  a  pen,  dipt  it  in  ink,  and  set 

ofit,  as  I  shou'dbeofmy  own.    When  myself  down  in  a  posture  of  writmg, 

I  consider  your  disposition  to  virtue,  before  I  had  thought  of  any  subject,  or 

cultivated  by  letters,  together  with  your  made  provision  of  one  single  thought, 

moderation,  I  cannot  doubt  of  your  by  which  I  might  entertain  you.     I 
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trusted  to  my  better  genius,  that  he 
wou'd  supply  me  in  a  case  of  such  ur- 
gent necessity  :  bat  having  thrice 
scratcht  my  head,  and  thrice  bit  my 
nails,  nothing  presented  itself,  and  I 
threw  away  my  pen  in  great  indigna- 
tion. O  !  thou  instrument  of  dulness," 
says  I,  "  doest  thou  desert  me  in  my 
greatest  necessity ;  and  being  thyself  so 
false  a  friend,  hast  thou  a  secret  repug- 
nance at  expressing  my  friendship  to 
the  faithful  Mure,  who  knows  thee  too 
well  ever  to  trust  to  thy  caprices,  and 
who  never  takes  thee  in  his  hand  with- 
out reluctance.  While  I,  miserable 
wretch  that  I  am,  have  put  my  chief 
confidence  in  thee  ;  and  relinquishing 
the  sword,  the  gown,  the  cassock,  and 
the  toilette,  have  trusted  to  thee  alone 
for  m}'  fortune  and  my  fame.  Begone ! 
avaunt !  Return  to  the  goose  from 
whence  thou  camest.  With  her  thou 
wast  of  some  use,  while  thou  convey- 
cdst  her  thro'  the  etherial  regions.  And 
why,  alas  !  when  pluckt  from  her  wing, 
and  put  into  my  hand,  dost  thou  not  re- 
cognize some  similitude  betwixt  it,  and 
thy  native  soil,  and  render  me  the  same 
service,  in  aiding  the  flights  of  my 
heavy  imagination." 

Thus  accus'd,  the  pen  erected  itself 
upon  its  point,  placed  itself  betwixt  my 
fingers  and  my  thumb,  and  mov'd  it- 
self to  and  fro  upon  this  paper,  to  in- 
form you  of  the  story,  complain  to  you 
of  my  injustice,  and  desire  your  good 
offices  to  the  reconciling  such  ancient 
friends. 

But  not  to  speak  nonsense  any  long- 
er, (by  v/hich,  however,  I  am  glad  I 
have  already  fill'd  a  page  of  paper,)  I 
arrived  here  about  three  weeks  ago  :  am 
in  good  health ;  and  very  deeply  im- 
merst  in  books  and  study.  Tell  your 
sister.  Miss  Betty,  (after  having  made  her 
my  compliments,)  that  I  am  as  grave  as 
she  imagines  a  philosopher  should  be  : 
laugh  only  once  a  fortnight :  sigh  ten- 
derly once  a  week  :  but  look  sullen  eve- 
ry moment.  In  short,  none  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses  ever  show'd  so  abso- 
lute a  change  from  a  human  creature, 
into  a  beast ;  I  mean,  from  a  gallant 
into  a  philosopher. 

I  doubt  not  but  you  see  my  Lord 
Glasgow  very  often ;  and  therefore  I 
shall  suppose,  when  1  write  to  one,  I 


pay  my  respects  to  both.  At  least,  I 
hope  he  will  so  far  indulge  my  laziness. 
Haiic  veniam  peiiiiiusqae  damiisque 
vicissiiii. 

Did  you  receive  my  letter  from  Glas- 
gow ?  I  hope  it  did  not  displease  you. 
What  are  your  resolutions  with  regard 
to  that  affair  ? 

Remember  me  to  your  sister,  Miss 
Nancy,  to  Miss  Dunlop,  and  to  Mr. 
Leechman.  Tell  your  mother,  or  sis- 
ters, or  whoever  is  most  concerned 
about  the  matter,  that  their  cousin  John 
Steuart,  is  in  England,  and,  as  "tis  be- 
lieved, will  return  with  a  great  fortune. 

I  say  not  a  word  of  Mr.  11  utcheson, 
for  fear  you  should  think  I  intend  to 
run  the  whole  circle  of  my  Vv^est-coun- 
try  acquaintance,  and  to  make  30U  a 
bearer  of  a  great  many  formal  comj)li- 
ments.  But  I  remember  you  all  very 
kindly,  and  desire  to  be  remember'd 
by  you,  and  to  be  spoke  of  sometimes, 
— and  to  be  wrote  to. 

(Addressed)  Wm.  Mure, of  Caldwel',  Esq. 
at  Caldwell. 


No.  III. 

I  am  surprised  you  should  find  fault 
with  my  letter.  For  my  part,  1  esteem 
it  the  best  I  ever  wrote.  There  is 
neither  barbarism,  solecism,  sequi- 
voque,  redundancy,  nor  transgression  of 
one  single  niJe  of  grammar  or  rhetoric, 
thro'  the  whole.  The  words  were 
chosen  with  an  exact  propriety  to  the 
sense,  and  the  sense  v,as  full  of  mascu- 
line strength  and  energy.  In  short,  it 
comes  up  fully  to  the  Duke  of  Fmcking- 
hanvs  description  of  fine  Writing.  Ex- 
act propriety  of  icords  and  tkought. 
This  is  more  than  vvhat  can  be  said  of 
most  compositions.  But  I  shall  not  be 
redundant  in  the  praise  of  brevity,  tho' 
much  might  be  said  on  that  subject. 
To  conclude  all,  I  shall  venture  to 
affirm,  that  my  last  letter  will  be  equal 
in  bulk  to  all  the  orations  you  shall  de- 
liver, during  the  two  first  sessions  of 
Parliament.  For,  let  all  the  letters  of 
my  epistle  be  regularly  divided,  they 
will  be  found  equivalent  to  a  dozen  of 
Nuh  and  as  many  Aifs.  1  here  will 
be  found  a  I'io  for  the  Triennial  Bill, 
for  the  Pension  Bill,  for  the  Bill  about 
regulating  Elections,  for  the  Bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties  against  L.  Orford, 
&c.     There  will  also  be  found  Ay  for 
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the  Standing  Army,  for  Votes  of  Credit, 
for  the  Approbation  of  Treaties,  &c. 
As  to  the  last  No  I  mentioned,  with 
ref^ard  to  Lord  Orford,  I  beg  it  of 
you  as  a  particular  favour.  For,  hav- 
ing publish  d  to  all  Britain  my  senti- 
ments on  that  affair,  it  will  be  thought 
by  all  Brhuin,  that  I  have  no  influence 
on  you,  if  your  sentiments  be  not  con- 
formable to  mine.  Besides,  as  you  are 
my  disciple  in  religion  and  morals,  why 
shou'd  you  not  be  so  in  PoUticsr  I  en- 
treat 3'ou  to  get  the  Bill  about  Witches 
repealed,  and  to  move  for  some  new 
Bill  to  secure  the  Christian  Religion,  by 
burning  Deists,  Socinians,  Moralists, 
and  Hutchinsonians. 

I  shall  be  in  town  about  Christmas, 
where,  if  I  (ind  not  Lord  Glasgow,  I 
shall  come  down  early  in  the  Spring  to 
the  Borders  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
rejoice  the  Tritons  and  Sea-gods  with 
the  prospect  of  Kelburn"  in  a  blaze. 
For  I  find,  that  is  the  only  way  to  un- 
settle his  Lordship  But  I  intend  to 
use  the  freedom  to  write  to  himself  on 
ttiis  subject,  if  you  will  tell  me  how  to 
direct  to  him.  In  the  mean  time  do 
you  make  use  of  all  your  eloquence  and 
argument  to  that  purpose. 

Make  my  humble  compliments  to 
the  ladies,  and  tell  them.  I  should  en- 
deavour to  satisfy  them,  if  they  wou'd 
name  the  subject  of  the  Essay  they  de- 
sire. For  my  part,  I  know  not  a  bet- 
ter subject  than  themselves  ;  if  it  were 
not,  that  being  accus'd  of  being  unin- 
telligible in  some  of  my  writings,  I 
shou'd  be  extremely  in  danger  of  fall- 
ing into  that  fault,  when  I  shou'd  treat 
of  a  subject,  so  little  to  be  understood  as 
Women.  I  wou'd,  therefore,  rather 
have  them  assign  me  the  Deiform  fund 
of  the  Soul,  the  passive  unions  of  noth- 
ing with  nothing,  or  any  other  of  those 
mystical  points,  which  I  would  endeav- 
our to  clear  up,  and  render  perspicuous 
to  the  meanest  readers. 

Allow  not  Miss  Dunlop  to  forget, 
that  she  has  a  humble  servant,  who  has 
the  misfortune  to  be  divided  from  her, 
by  the  whole  breadth  of  this  island.  I 
know  she  never  forgets  her  friends; 
but,  as  I  dare  not  pretend  to  that  rela- 


tion, upon  so  short  an  acquaintance,  I 
must  be  beholden  to  your  good  offices,  for 
preserving  me  in  her  memory  ;  because 
I  suspect  mightily  that  she  is  apt  to  for- 
get and  overlook  those  who  can  aspire 
no  higher  than  the  relation  I  first  raen- 
tion'd. 

This  I  think  is  enough  in  all  con- 
science, I  see  you  are  tir'd  with  my 
long  letter,  and  begin  to  yawn.  What ! 
can  nothing  satisfy  you,  and  must  you 
grumble  at  every  thing.  I  hope  this  is 
a  good  prognostic  of  your  being  a  pa- 
triot. 

Nov.  14fh. 
(Addressed)  To  Wm.  Miii-e,of  Caldwell,  Esq. 
at  Caldsvell. 

No.  IV. 

Dear  Mure, — I  hope  you  do  not 
think  3'ourself  oblig'd  by  saying  civil 
things,  to  make  atonement  for  the  too 
homely  truths,  which  you  told  me  for- 
merly. I  will  not  believe  so.  I  take 
for  granted,  that  you  are  equally  sincere 
in  both  :  Though  I  must  own,  that  I 
think  my  first  Volume*  a  great  deal 
better  than  the  second  :  the  subject  ad- 
mitted of  more  eloquence,  and  of  great- 
er nicety  of  reasoning,  and  more  acute 
distinctions.  The  opposition,  I  may 
say  the  rage  with  which  it  was  received 
by  the  public,  I  must  confess,  did  not  a 
little  surprise  me.  Whatever  know- 
ledge I  pretend  to  in  history,  and  hu- 
man affairs,  I  had  not  so  bad  an  opin- 
ion of  men  as  to  expect,  that  candour, 
disinterestedness,  and  humanity,  cou'd 
entitle  me  to  that  treatment.  Yet  such 
was  my  fate.  After  a  long  interval,  I 
at  last  collected  so  much  courage,  as  to 
renew  my  application  to  the  second 
Volume,  tho"  with  infinite  disgust  and 
reluctance  ;  that  I  am  sensible,  that  in 
many  passages  of  it,  there  are  great 
signs  of  that  disposition,  and  that  my 
usual  fire  does  not  every  where  appear. 
At  other  times,  I  excited  myself,  and 
perhaps  succeeded  better. 

Exul  erara.requiesqueraihi,  non  fama,  petita  est; 

Mens  intenta  suis,  ne  foret  usque  malis. 
Nam  simiil  ac  niea  caluerant  peetora  musaa, 

Altiorhumano  spiritus  ille  malo  est. 

I  leave  you  to  judge,  whether  your 
letter  came  in  a  very  seasonable  time. 
I  own,  that  I  had  the  weakness  to  be 


*  The  Earl  Glasgow's  house,  on  the  coast  of  Renfrewshire. 

]  This  alludes  to  the  first  Volume  of  his  History  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 
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affected  by  it;  when  I  found,  that  a 
person,  whose  judgment,  I  very  much 
valu  d  could  tell  me,  tho'  1   was  not 

asking  his  opinion, But  I   will  not 

proceed  any  farther.  The  matter  gave 
me  uneasiness  at  the  time,  tho'  without 
the  least  resentment  :  At  present,  the 
uneasyness  is  gone ;  and  all  my  usual 
friendship,  confirmed  by  years  and  long 
acquaintance  still  remains. 

Fray,  whether  do  you  pity  or  blame 
me  most,  with  regard  to  this  dedication 
of  my  Dissertation  to  my  Friend,  the 
Poet  ? '  I  am  sure  1  never  executed  any 
thing,  which  was  either  more  elegant  in 
the  composition,  or  more  generous  in 
the  intention  :  yet  such  an  alarm  seizd 
^ome  fools  here,  (men  of  very  good 
sense,  but  fools  in  that  particular,  that 
they  assail'd  both  him  and  me  with  the 
utmost  violence ;  and  engag'd  us  to 
change  our  intention.  I  wrote  to  Mil- 
lar to  suppress  that  dedication :  two 
posts  after  I  retracted  that  order.  Can 
any  thing  be  more  unlucky,  than  that, 
in  the  interval  of  these  four  days,  he 
should  have  opened  his  sale,  and  dis- 
posed of  800  copies,  without  that  dedi- 
cation, whence,  I  imagined,  my  friend 
would  reap  some  advantage,  and  my- 
self so  much  honour.  I  have  not  been 
so  heartily  vexed  at  any  accident  of  a 
long  time.  However,  1  have  insisted 
that  the  dedication  shall  still  be  pub- 
lished. 

I  am  a  little  uncertain  what  work  I 
shall  next  undertake  :  for  I  do  not  care 
to  be  long  idle.  I  think  you  seen)  to 
approve  of  ray  going  forward,  and  1  am 
sensible,  that  the  subject  is  much  more 
interesting  to  us,  and  even  will  be  so  to 
posterity,  than  any  other  I  cou'd  choose : 
but  can  1  hope,  that  there  are  materials 
for  composing  a  just  and  sure  history 
of  it  ?  1  am  afraid  not.  However,  I 
shall  examine  the  matter.  I  fancy  it 
will  be  requisite  for  me  to  take  a  jour- 
ney to  London,  and  settle  there  for 
some  time,  in  order  to  gather  such  ma- 
terials as  are  not  to  be  found  in  print. 
But  if  I  should  go  backwards,  and  write 
the  History  of  England  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  the  7th, — I  might  remain 
where  1  am  ;  and  I  own  to  you,  at  my 


time  of  hfe,  these  changes  of  habitation 
are  not  agreeable,  even  tho'  the  place 
be  better,  to  which  one  removes. 

I  am  sorry,  my  fair  cousin  does  not 
find  London  so  agreeable  as  perhaps  she 
expected.  She  must  not  judge  by  one 
winter.  It  will  improve  against  next 
winter,  and  appear  still  better  the  win- 
ter after  that.  Please  make  my  com- 
pliments to  her,  and  tell  her  that  she 
must  not  be  discourag'd.  By-the-bye, 
Mrs.  Binnie  tells  me  that  she  writes 
her  a  very  different  account  of  matters, 
so  that  I  find  my  cousin  is  a  hypocrite. 
I  shall  make  use  of  your  criticisms, 
and  wish  there  had  been  more  of  them. 
That  practice  of  doubling  the  genitive 
is  certainly  very  barbarous,  and  I  care- 
fully avoided  it  in  the  first  volume  ;  but 
I  find  it  so  universal  a  practice,  both  in 
writing  and  speaking,  that  I  thought  it 
better  to  comply  with  it,  and  have 
even  chang'd  all  the  passages  in  the 
first  volume  in  conformity  to  use.  All 
languages  contain  solecisms  of  that  kind. 
Please  make  my  compliments  to  Sir 
Harry  Eiskine,  and  tell  him  that  I  have 
executed  what  I  have  propos'd. — I  am, 
dear  Mure,  your  most  affectionate  friend 
and  servant, 

(Sd.)  David  Huime. 

No.  v. 
St.  David' s-streel.  Oct.  25lh,  1775. 

Oh  !  dear  Baron, — 30U  have  thrown 
me  into  agonies,  and  almost  into  con- 
vulsions, by  your  request.  You  ask 
what  seems  reasonable,  what  seems  a 
mere  trifle ;  yet  am  I  so  unfit  for  it,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  me  to  com- 
ply. \"ou  are  much  fitter  yourself. 
That  address,  by  which  you  gain'd  im- 
mortal honour,  was  done  altogether  with- 
out my  knowledge,  I  mean  that  after  the 
suppression  of  the  late  rebellion.  Here 
is  Lord  Home  teizing  me  for  an  address 
from  the  Merse ;  and  I  have  constantly 
refus'd  him.  Besides,  I  am  an  Amer- 
ican in  my  principles,  and  wish  we 
would  let  1  hem  alone  to  govern  or  mis- 
govern tliemsclves,  as  they  think  prop- 
er :  the  afiair  is  of  no  consequence,  or 
of  little  consequence  to  us.  If  the  coun* 
ty  of  Renfrew  thhik  it  indispensably 
necessary  for  them  to  interpose  in  pub- 
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lie  matters,  I  wish  they  wou'd  advise  the 
king  first  to  punish  those  insolent  ras- 
cals in  London  and  Middlesex,  who 
daily  insult  him  and  the  whole  legisla- 
ture, before  he  think  of  America.  Ask 
him,  how  he  can  expect  that  a  form  of 
government  will  maintain  an  authority 
at  3000  miles  distance,  when  it  cannot 
make  itself  be  respected,  or  even  be 
treated  wiih  common  decency  at  home. 
Tell  him,  that  Lord  North,  tho'  in  ap- 
pearance a  worthy  gentleman,  has  not 
a  head  for  these  great  operations,  and 
that  if  fifty  thousand  menandtv/enty  mil- 
lions of  money  were  intrusted  to  such  a 
lukewarm  General  as  Gage,  they  never 
could  produce  any  eflect.  These  are 
objects  worthy  of  the  respectable  coun- 
ty of  Renfrew,  not  mauling  the  poor 
unfortunate  Aaierlcr.p.s  in  the  other 
hemisphere. 

In   return  for  tau?  sketching  out  to 
you  tiie  object  of  an  address,  I  have  a 


favour  to  ask  of  you.  Dr.  Trail,  the 
professor  of  divinity,  is  dead,  and  knows 
now  whether  there  be  any  truth  in  all 
those  doctrines,  which  he  taught  while 
alive.  Dr.  Wight  is  a  candidate  for 
the  chair.  I  know  you  wish  him  well, 
and  will  favour  him  :  but  will  3^ou  do  it 
with  sufficient  zeal  .''  I  wish  you  would 
exert  yourself  He  is  a  sensible,  good 
humoured,  gentleman -like  fellow,  and 
as  sound  and  orthodox  as  you  could 
wish.  If  you  can  engage  the  principal 
in  his  interests,  it  will  be  great  point 
gain'd.  Wight  is  much  connected  with 
all  our  friends  here,  whom  I  know  you 
wish  to  oblige. 

You  are  to  be  at  Hamilton,  I  hear, 
some  day  next  week.  Tell  me  the 
day  ;  I  will  meet  you  at  Cultness,  that 
is,  weather,  health,  and  humour  serv- 
ing.    Your's,  D.  II. 

(Addressed)  To  the  Hon.  Baron  Mure, 
at  Caldwell,  near  Glasgow. 


m^l^inul  Tomut^^ 


CHAP.    IX. 

The  Sandwich  Islands.— .1  Patriot  or  Run- 
aivay  Ship.—  Histor}/  of  Us  chnngt  of  Mas- 
ters, Piracies,  and  Plundering. 

ABOUT  the  middle  of  May,  the  Co- 
lumbia took  a  cargo  to  Owhy- 
hee.  A  kw  days  after  JNIay  20th, 
1818,  one  of  tlie  King's  vessels  made 
lier  appearance  from  that  island,  and 
informed  us  that  a  patriot  ship,  called 
the  Santa  Rosa,  had  arrived  from  the 
coast  of  Peru,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Turner,  from  whom  Tamea- 
mah  had  purchased  the  ship  and  cargo, 
for  6000  peekles  of  sandal  wood.  It 
struck  me  very  forcibly,  that  she  must 
be  some  ship  with  wliich  the  crew  had 
run  away,  or  they  could  not  afford  to 
sell  her  for  6000  peekles,  as  she  had  a 
very  valuable  cargo  of  dry  goods  on 
board,  and  a  great  deal  of  money,  which 
was,  however,  shared  among  the  crew. 
The  people  went  on  shore  after  they 
had  made  their  bargain,  and  three  of 
them  came  down  to  Woahoo  in  the 
l-Liuff's  vessel.  I  got  into  conversation 
with  one  of  them,  who  was  half  intoxi- 
cated, and  after  inquiring  into  the  jjar- 
tlcalars  of  their  cruise,  I  asked  him  what 
they  had  done  with  tlieir  former  Cap- 
tain ?  By  this  question  he  was  thrown 


off  his  guard,  and  answered,  that  he 
had  been  sent  on  shore  with  thirteen 
others,  at  Valparaiso.  When  I  learned 
this,  I  went  to  the  chief,  named  Bokee, 
and  made  him  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstance ;  he  had  them  immediately 
brought  to  the  fort,  where  an  examina- 
tion took  place,  in  the  course  of  wliich 
it  came  out,  that  the  ship,  Santa  Rosa, 
alias  Checka  Boca,  alias  Liberty,  had 
been  fitted  out  at  the  River  Plate,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Turner,  and 
had  sailed  round  Cape  Horn,  to  cruise 
against  the  Spaniards  in  the  North 
and  South  Pacific ;  on  going  round 
the  Horn  there  were  some  symptoms 
of  mutiny ;  the  men  would  not  allow 
punishment  to  be  inflicted,  and  Captain 
Turner  threatened  hard  that  he  would 
punish  them  severely,  when  the  ship 
arrived  at  Valparaiso.  When  they  had 
fine  weather  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
exercising  the  guns,  and  on  Sunday,  the 
27th  of  July,  1817,  liaving  just  secured 
them,  the  man  at  the  mast  head,  called 
out  'A  sail,  ho.''  the  people  ran  to 
their  quarters,  and  one  of  the  oflficers 
went  aloft  with  the  glass  to  look  for  the 
vessel :  when  the  crew  loaded  the  guns, 
and  turned  them  aft,  at  the  same  time 
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seizing  the  captain  and  officers,  and 
crying  out  Liberty!  Captain  Turner 
was  standing  on  the  companion  with  a 
spy  glass  in  his  hand,  when  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Griffiths,  took  him  by  the 
legs  and  threw  him  oft'.  The  first  lieu- 
tenant, Mr.  Coran,  was  in  the  cabin 
gettuig  his  pistols,  when  he  heard  the 
the  noise  on  deck,  and  found  the  ship 
in  possession  of  the  mutineers  ;  he  fired 
his  pistols  uj)  the  companion  by  which 
one  man  was  wounded.  The  captain 
called  out  to  him  to  blow  the  ship  up ; 
to  prevent  which,  the  sailors  broke  the 
sky-light,  and  got  down  and  secured 
him.  All  the  officers  were  then  con- 
fined in  irons  in  the  forecastle,  and  a 
master's  mate,  named  M'Donald,  took 
command  of  the  vessel.  AVhen  they 
got  off  A'alparaiso,  they  sent  the  cap- 
tain and  officers  on  shore  (excepting 
Mr.  Prockley,  the  m.aster,  whom  they 
kept  to  navigate  the  shi]).)  They  then 
ran  for  Juan  Fernandes  to  water,  and 
stood  along  the  coast,  where  tliey  cap- 
tured and  destroyed  many  Spanish  ves- 
sels. Their  next  run  was  to  the  Galli- 
pagos  Islands  to  refit,  where  a  second 
mutiny  was  set  on  foot,  but  discovered. 
They  sent  the  principals  on  shore,  one 
of  whom  was  drowned  in  landing.  Here 
Mr.  Prockley,  the  master,  left  them, 
and  went  off  in  an  English  whale  ship. 
Mr.  M- Donald  then  assumed  the  name 
of  Turner,  took  the  command,  and  ap- 
pointed officers. 

When  the  ship  was  fitted  and  water- 
ed, they  again  nm  in  for  the  shore, 
where  they  took  towns,  destroyed  ves- 
sels, robbed  and  burnt  churches ;  in 
short,  they  became  the  terror  of  the 
coast.  They  sent  a  party  of  forty  men, 
nnder  the  ccramand  of  Griffiths,  who 


was  then  first  lieutenant,  to  go  into  a 
port,  and  cut  out  some  vessels,  of  which 
they  had  information ;  but,  v/lien  this 
party  were  out  of  sight  of  the  ship,  it 
was  agreed  by  those  vv'ho  remained  on 
board,  to  steer  her  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  and  sell  her,  which  they  accord- 
ingly did.  Upon  our  obtaining  this 
information  of  the  Santa  Rosa,  we  sent 
an  account  of  it  to  Tameameah,  who 
gave  orders  for  the  men  to  be  distribulcd 
among  the  cliiefs,  each  to  have  a  cer- 
tain number  under  his  charge  to  be  an- 
swerable for  ;  shortly  after  this,  the 
party,  who  had  been  away  under  the 
command  of  Mr.  Griffiths,  arrived  at 
Owhyhee  in  a  small  brig,  which  they 
had  captured.  They  were  outrageous 
at  fmding  the  ship  in  possession  of  the 
King,  and  wanted  him  to  give  her  up, 
offering  him  the  brig  and  all  her  cargo 
in  exchange ;  but  he  refused  to  do  so, 
saying,  they  were  robbers,  and  he  would 
hold  the  ship  for  the  owners.  He  had 
her  accordingly  hauled  close  in  shore, 
and  a  number  of  white  men  and  natives 
continually  on  board,  and  the  guns 
double  shotted.  Mr.  M'Donald  made 
his  escape  on  board  the  brig;  they 
touched  at  Woahoo ;  I  went  on  board, 
and  they  gave  me  letters  for  Englaml, 
which  I  since  delivered.  Hence  they 
ran  to  Atooi  and  back  to  WoahoOj 
hovering  about  the  islands  for  some 
time  in  hopes  of  regaining  their  ship. 
In  the  middle  of  June.  Captain  Jen- 
nings returned  from  Owhyhee,  leaving 
the  King  in  a  poor  state  of  health  ;  and 
we  now  only  awaited  the  arrival  of 
American  N.  W.  ships  (which  gene- 
rally call  here  in  their  passage  to  China^y 
to  freight  our  wood  to  Canton, 
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There  was  a  time, when  love's  young-  flowers 

V-  iih  iDany  a  joy  my  bosom  prest  : 
Sweet  hours  of  bliss  ! — but  short  are  hours, 

Those  hours  are  fled — and  I'm  distrest. 
I  would  not  wish,  in  reason's  spite  ; 

i  would  not  wish  new  joy  to  gain  ; 
I  only  wish  for  one  delight — 

To  see  those  hours  of  bliss  again. 

There  was  a  day,  when  love  was  young, 
And  nought  but  bliss  did  there  belong  ; 

"When  blackbird's  nestling  o'er  us  sung, 
Ah  me  I  what  sweetness  wak'd  his  son"-. . 


I  wish  not  sprincTS  for  ever  fled  ; 

I  wish  not  birds'  forgotten  str^iin  ; 
I  only  wish  for  feelings  dead 

To  warni;  and  wake,  and  feel  again. 

But,  ah  !  wliat  once  was  joy  is  past  ; 

The  time's  gone  by  ;  the  day  and  hour 
Are  whirring  fled  on  trouble's  blast, 

As  winter  nips  the  summer  tioiver. 
A  shadow  is  but  left  the  mind. 

Of  joys  that  once  were  real  to  view  ; 
An  echo  only  fills  the  wind, 
.    With  ir.ocLinir  sounds  tliat  once  ^cre  true. 
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(Literary  Gazette.) 
BUCKINGHAM,  THE   TRAVELLER. 


"E^ROM  iTiateiials  collected  chiefly 
from  the  Cast  India  Journals,  we 
are  enabled  to  present  our  readers  with 
a  biographical  notice  of  the  enterprising 
traveller,  Buckingham,  whose  tour  in 
Palestine,  through  the  countries  of  Ba- 
shan  and  Gilead,  east  of  the  river,  have 
recently  been  announced  for  pubhca- 
tion. 

J.  S.  Buckingham  was  born  about 
the  year  1?86,  and  left  his  paternal 
home,  to  brave  the  dangers  of  an  un- 
ruly element  as  a  sailor,  at  the  early 
age  of  nine  years.  In  one  of  his  first 
cruises  he  was  made  a  prisoner  of  war, 
and  carried  with  his  shipmates  bj'  the 
Spaniards  i  who  at  this  period  were  the 
allies  of  the  French)  into  the  port  of 
Corunna.  They  were,  however,  speed- 
ily set  at  liberty,  and  proceeded  on  foot 
to  Lisbon,  on  their  journey  to  which 
place  our  young  traveller  was  gratified 
with  abundant  opportunity  of  encour- 
aging his  itinerant  propensities. 

Whilst  yet  a  boy,  he  made  a  series 
of  voyages  to  America,  the  Bahama 
Islands,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  thus 
strengthened  still  more  his  passion  for 
novelty  and  resrarch. 

The  Mediterranean  was  the  next 
scene  of  his  wanderings.  From  this 
period  he  seems  to  have  cherished  the 
idea  of  visithig  Eg3pt,  Greece,  Phoeni- 
cia, Italy,  and  r>Iauritania.  Sicily,  Mal- 
ta, the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  were  alternately 
visited  by  this  juvenile  adventurer,  and 
the  more  lie  saw  and  read  of  these  in- 
teresting classical  countries,  the  stronger 
gi'ew  his  thirst  for  information,  and  his 
desire  to  explore  other  regions,  of  which 
he  could  form  no  idea.  The  lif-  of  a 
sailor  afforded  him  but  slender  oppor- 
tunities of  study,  and  every  moment 
that  could  be  spared  fiom  his  maritime 
duties  was  employed  by  him  in  acquir- 
ing information  of  the  geography  of  the 
countries  which  surrounded  him. 

He  visited  the  port  of  Alexandria, 
ascended  the  Nile,  and  investigated  the 
Pyramids.  From  thence  he  directed 
his  course  towards  India,  by  way  of 


the  Red  Sea.  It  being  represented  to 
him,  that  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  navigation  of  this  ocean  was  desir- 
able, he  resolved  to  accomplish  the  at- 
tainment of  it.  Buckingham  advanced 
to  Keneh,  in  order  to  cross  from  thence 
to  Kossier,  having  with  him  excellent 
instruments  for  nautical  purposes  ;  Her- 
mopolis,  Antinoe,  Panopolis,  Abydos, 
Diosopolis,  and  Zentyra.  were  succes- 
sively the  objects  of  his  attention. 

In  the  midst  of  obstructions  which 
would  have  appalled  an  ordinary  tra- 
veller, Buckingham  spread  his  sail  for 
the  more  southern  cities  of  the  Nile. 
At  Thebes  lie  remained  a  week.  At 
Latopolis  he  met  with  the  late  amiable 
and  accomplished  traveller  Burckhardt. 
They  passed  a  few  days  together,  and 
then  separated,  Burckhardt  for  the  des- 
ert and  Buckingham  to  pursue  his  course 
up  the  Nile. 

Our  adventurer  next  visited  the  cata- 
racts, and  the  various  stupendous  mon- 
uments of  art,  at  Zaefa,  Gulabshee, 
Gartaarsy,  Garfeecey,  and  Nubia.  It 
was  at  this  juncture  that  an  attack  of 
the  ophthalmia  deprived  him  for  a  time 
almost  entirely  of  sight.  In  his  passage 
through  the  Desert  Keneh  he  was  plun- 
dered of  cloths,  money,  papers,  arms, 
and  instruments,  and  left  to  pursue  his 
journey  over  a  rocky  path,  naked  and 
barefoot,  scorched  by  day  and  frozen 
by  night,  it  being  the  middle  of  an 
Egyptian  winter.  The  hospitable  man- 
sion of  Colonel  Missett,  the  Consul- 
general  for  this  country,  at  Keneh,  af- 
forded him  a  temporary  asylum  Dur- 
ing his  second  stay  at  Cairo,  he  applied 
himself  lo  the  study  of  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage, and,  having  acquired  a  partial 
knowledge  of  it,  he  crossed  the  desert 
of  Suez  to  examine  its  port,  and  finally 
returned  to  Alexandria,  the  point  from 
which  he  set  out. 

A  short  time  subsequent  to  this,  in 
the  dress  of  a  Mameluke,  he  journeyed 
with  a  caravan  of  fifty  thousand  camels 
and  about  as  many  pilgrims  to  Mecca. 
On  his  arrival  at  .ledda.  our  adventurer 
found  himself  so  ill  that  he  was  obliged 
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to  be  carried  on  shore  in  a  litter.  Hav- 
ing no  means  of  prosecuting  his  journey 
to  Mecca,  he  was  compelled  to  send  a 
messenger  to  Mr.  Burckhardt,  then  at 
the  holy  city,  who  visited  him  at  Jedda, 
and  remained  with  him  several  days, 
giving  him,  ere  he  left,  the  most  une- 
quivocal proofs  of  his  friendship  and 
benevolence. 

At  this  time  the  Luffenut-ul-RussooI 
ship,  under  English  colours,  arrived 
from  India.  Buckingham,  at  the  re- 
quest of  her  worthy  captain,  went  on 
board,  where  he  rapidly  recovered 
from  his  indisposition.  With  this  com- 
mander. Captain  Boog,  he  proceeded 
to  Bombay,  during  which  voyage  he 
collected  materials  for  a  chart  of  the 
Red  Sea.  He  returned  from  India  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months  with  a  Mr. 
Babington,  and  materially  increased, 
during  the  voyage,  his  stock  of  hydro- 
graphical  knowledge. 

At  Cairo,  a  third  time,  he  encoun- 
tered his  friend,  Mr.  Burckhardt;  but 
his  stay  in  Egypt,  on  this  occasion,  was 
of  short  duration.  His  next  route  was 
by  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  In  the 
course  of  his  journey  he  visited  Pales- 
tine and  the  country  beyond  Jordan  ; 
the  eastern   parts  of  Moab,   Bashan, 


Gilead,  and  the  Auranites ;  crossed 
Phoenicia  and  part  of  Syria,  and  from 
Antioch  proceeded  to  Aleppo.  He 
passed  through  Mesopotamia  by  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees,  to  Nineveh  and  Babylon ; 
and  so  visited  on  his  way  Diarbeker, 
Mosul,  and  Baghdad.  He  was  sub- 
jected to  repeated  illnesses  on  this  ex- 
pedition ;  for  his  recovery,  on  one  ac- 
casion,  he  was  indebted  to  the  kind  hos- 
pitality of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope;  and, 
on  another,  to  Mrs.  Rich,  who  was  at 
that  time  a  resident  at  Baghdad.  His 
Arabic  studies  were  continued,  as  far 
as  the  duties  of  his  situation  would  ad- 
mit, at  Bassorah,  Busliia,  and  Bluscat. 
After  returning  to  Bombay,  he  sailed, 
in  order  to  complete  his  voyage,  ( touch- 
ing at  most  of  the  ports  on  the  Malabar 
coast,)  to  (Calcutta.  It  was,  on  his  ar- 
rival at  this  place,  that  Buckingham  set 
about  condensing  his  memoranda  for 
the  purpose  of  publication,  and  he  has 
been  encouraged  in  this  object  by  the 
patronage  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings, 
the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  Colonel  Mac- 
kenzie, the  Surveyor  General  of  India, 
and  Dr.  Lumsden,  Professor  of  Arabic 
in  the  College  of  Fort  William.  1  he 
results  of  these  labours  will,  we  under- 
stand, be  speedily  laid  before  the  public. 


SONG. 


FROM    THE    OLD    FRENCH. 


MAID,  where  are  the  violets  sweet, 
Dress'd  in  colours  all  so  gay, 
Shedding  soft  perfume,  to  greet 
The  Queen  of  flowers  on  her  way  ? 

Past,  O  youth  !  is  Spring's  fair  day, 

^Vith  it  violet  died  away. 

Say  where  are  the  roses  fair 
We  used  to  gather  in  the  glade, 
To  deck  the  bosom  or  the  hair 
Of  shepherd  youth  and  village  maid  ? 
Maiden  !  fled  is  Summer's  day, 
Rose,  alas  !  soon   pass'd  away. 

Lead  me  to  the  secret  shade, 

Where  the  murmuring  rivulet 

O'er  the  pebbly  bottom  stray'd, 

Watering  gentle  violet. 

Suns  too  ardent  scorch'd  full  sore, 
Streamlet  murmurs  now  no  more. 
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Lead  me  then  to  bow'r  so  green, 
Where  the  blushing  muskrose  grew, 
Where  the  swain  at  eve  was  seen 
With  shepherdess  for  ever  true. 
Cruel  storm  and  hail  came  o'er. 
Bower,  alas  !  is  green  no  more. 

^Vhere,  then,  is  the  gentle  maid, 
^V'ho,  whene'er  my  eye  she  met, 
Tender,  pensive,  bow'd  her  head 
Towards  the  modest  violet  .' 

Short,  O  3'outh  !  is  mortal  hour, 
Faded,  too,  is  beauty's  flower  ! 

Where  is  he,  whose  tuneful  reed 
Used  to  chauntthe  secret  shade, 
Arbor,  streamlet,  flow'ry  mead, 
Violet,  rose,  and  gentle  maid  ? 
Life,  O  maid  I  is  quickly  o'er. 
E'en  the  miustrel  is  no  more  ! 
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GI^'CE  the  publication  of  our  last 
*^  number,  INlr.  Buckingham's  splendid 
volume  has  issued  from  the  press  ; 
and,  as  the  ciu-iosity  of  our  readers  will, 
in  some  measure  have  been  excited  by 
the  notice  already  given  of  this  distin- 
guished traveller,  we  shall  hasten  to  lay 
before  them  an  account  of  the  work  it- 
self, with  extracts  from  such  portions 
of  the  relation,  as  would  seem  to  us 
most  novel  and  interesting.  There 
have,  it  is  true,  been  many  travels 
through  the  Holy  Land  in  the  course 
of  the  last  twenty  years  :  but  the  cradle 
of  our  religion,  the  birth-place  of  classic 
fable,  the  scene  of  all  that  is  venerable 
in  Holy  Writ,  and  the  theatre  of  the 
most  heroic  exploits,  during  the  Jewish, 
the  Roman,  and  the  Saracenian  wars, 
cannot  well  be  too  frequently  or  too 
minutel}'  described;  and  that  author 
must  be  dull  indeed,  who  should  prove 
unable  either  to  correct  or  add  his  share 
of  information  to  the  labours  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  him. 

'■•  I  come  like  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded me  (says  INIr.  Buckingham)  with 
a  profession  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  in- 
completeness of  all  that  has  been  writ- 
ten before,  and  with  the  belief  and  as- 
surance that  I  am  able  to  add  something 
new  to  the  general  fund  of  human  know- 
ledge, and,  more  particularly,  to  our 
local  acrjiahitance  with  Judea." 

By  fir  the  most  important  part  of 
these  travels,  and  that  which  may  be 
termed  entirely  new,  is  the  description 
of  Bashan  and  Gilead,east  of  the  Jor- 
dan. No  traveller,  whose  works  are 
before  the  public,  has  ever  hitherto  ex- 
plored the  country  beyond  this  river ; 
and  as  Mr.  B.'s  account  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood occupies  the  greater  portion 
of  his  volume,  the  acquirement  of  much 
and  valuable  information  will  naturally 
result  from  the  perusal  of  his  pages  5 
rendered  as  they  are  peculiarly  pleasing, 
by  a  correct  and  elegant  style,  and  a 
clear  but  comprehensive  description  of 


the  objects  which  have  engaged  his 
attention. 

Mr.  Buckingham  left  Alexandria  in 
a  skutoor,  or  small  vessel  peculiar  to 
the  Syrian  coast,  on  the  25th  of  De- 
cember, 1815.  The  captain  and  crew, 
altogether  ten  iit  number,  were  Syrian 
Arabs  of  the  Greek  religion.  They 
appeared  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  nav- 
igation, and  quite  incompetent  to  man- 
age the  vessel.  Besides  these  men, 
there  were  on  board  about  ten  passen- 
gers of  different  countries  and  persua- 
sions, who  were,  for  the  most  part, 
compelled  to  remain  upon  the  deck,  as 
the  cabin  was  so  small  as  scarcely  to 
admit  of  a  person  sitting  upright  in  it. 
The  following  instance  of  superstition 
is  related  by  Mr.  Buckingham  ;  they 
had  all  suffered  considerable  inconven- 
ience from  a  dead  calm  and  want  of 
water  : — 

"  The  moon  had  set  in  a  dark  bed 
of  rising  clouds,  and  the  whole  appear- 
ance of  night  portended  a  western  gale. 
Not  more  than  twenty  quarts  of  water, 
and  this  extremely  foul,  now  remained 
for  the  subsistence  of  about  twenty  per- 
sons, so  that  the  anxiety  with  which 
every  eye  was  directed  towards  the 
quarter  from  whence  the  wind  was  de- 
sired, may  be  readily  conceived. 

''  Tlie  dawn  opened,  however,  and 
not  a  breath  of  air  was  yet  stirring. 
Prayers  and  incense  were  resorted  to, 
and  the  tone  of  all  those  engaged  in 
offering  them,  liad  sunk  from  confidence 
to  melancholy  despair.  The  men  were 
evidently  terrified  at  the  prospect  of 
approaching  death,  and  their  whole  con- 
duct, in  this  respect,  (they  were  of  the 
Greek  church,)  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  calm  resignation  of  the  Ma- 
homedans  on  board,  who  continued  to 
preserve  all  their  former  tranquillity, 
and  console  themselves  with  the  assur- 
ance of  their  prophet,  '  God  is  great 
and  merciful,  and  what  he  hath  decreed 
must  come  to  pass.' 


*  Travels  in  Palestine,  throug-h  the  countries  of  Bashan  and  Gilead,  east  of  the  river 
Jordan  ;  including  a  visit  to  the  cities  of  Geraza  and  Gamala,  in  the  Decapoiis.  By  J.  S. 
Buckingham,  Esq.  Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  Calcutta,  &.c.  &.c. 
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"  When  prayers  were  ended,  a  straw 
mat,  on  wliich  the  captain  slept,  was  let 
down  into  the  sea,  and  with  the  shreds 
of  another  mat  torn  up  for  the  purpose, 
a  fire  was  kindled  thereon,  and  the 
whole  was  pushed  from  the  vessel's  side 
as  a  burnt  offering  to  the  God  of  the 
Winds.  1  had  at  first  conceived  that 
the  object  of  this  ceremony  was  chiefly 
to  mark  the  direction  which  the  smoke 
would  take  when  free  from  the  influ- 
ence of  those  eddies  always  occasioned 
by  the  flapping  of  a  ship's  sails  in  a 
calm  :  but  it  afterwards  appeared  that 
it  was,  in  every  sense,  a  sacrifice,  from 
the  peculiar  marks  of  which  our  future 
fate  was  augured.  If  the  flame  burnt 
clear  and  bright,  so  as  to  be  distinguish- 
ed plainly  through  the  thick  smoke  of 
the  damp  straw  5  if  it  continued  unex- 
tinguished until  the  fuel  became  a  heap 
of  ashes,  and  if  it  returned  not  again  to 
the  vessel,  but  drifted  in  some  other 
course,  all  these  were  to  be  so  many 
proofs  that  the  fire  thus  kindled  should 
triumph  over  the  element  on  which  it 
floated  ;  and  that  the  God,  to  whom  it 
ascended,  had  heard  our  prayers,  and 
would  not  sufl'er  that  element  to  witness 
our  destruction.  Every  omen  was  fa- 
vourable; the  mat  floated  from  us  from 
the  mere  impulse  with  which  it  was 
pushed  from  the  ship,  and  the  heat  of 
the  flame  was  sufficient,  amid  the  still- 
ness of  the  calm,  to  attract  around  it  a 
sensible  motion  of  the  colder  air,  so  as 
to  feed  the  fire  till  most  of  the  fuel  was 
consumed. 

''The  joy  of  every  one  was  not  only 
extreme  but  almost  as  boisterous  as  their 
rage  and  disappointment  on  the  pre- 
ceding day  ;  and,  to  crown  the  whole, 
in  less  than  an  hour  afterwards,  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  waters  began  to  be 
rufiled  by  light  airs  from  the  south  and 
from  the  west." 

After  weathering  a  very  severe  gale, 
during  which  Mr.  Buckingham's  per- 
sonal exertions  were  put  in  requisition 
to  save  the  vessel,  she  passed  into  the 
harbour  of  Soor.  In  this  place,  the  an- 
cient Tyre  of  the  Scriptures,  our  travel- 
ler observed  an  article  in  the  costume 
of  the  women  of  that  city,  which  seems 
to  illustrate  an  hitherto  obscure  passage 
in  the  Psalms. 


"  In  the  court  of  the  house  where  we 
lodged,  (says  Mr.  Buckingham,)  I  ob- 
served a  female,  whose  garments  ap- 
peared to  resemble  those  of  the  Jewish 
women  in  Turkey  and  Egypt.  The 
face  and  bosom  were  exposed  to  view, 
and  the  waist  was  girt  with  a  broad  gir- 
dle, fastened  by  massy  silver  clasps. 
This  woman,  who  was  a  Christian, 
wore  also  on  her  head  a  hollow  silver 
horn,  rearing  itself  upwards  obliquely 
from  her  forehead,  being  four  or  five 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  root,  and 
pointed  at  its  extreme ;  and  her  ears, 
her  neck,  and  her  arms,  were  laden 
with  rings,  chains,  and  bracelets. 

"  The  first  pecuiiai'ity  reminded  me 
very  forcibly  of  the  expression  of  the 
Psalmist,  '  Lift  not  up  thine  horn  on 
high  ;  speak  not  with  a  stifl"  neck  :  all 
the  horns  of  the  wicked  will  I  cut  off, 
but  the  horns  of  the  righteous  sljall  be 
exalted.' "' 

After  paying  a  bill  at  the  inn  at  Soor 
of  seventy-four  piasters  for  only  two 
days,  and  reading  tjie  inhabitants  a  se- 
vere lecture  on  their  rapacity,  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham and  his  companion  pursued 
their  route  from  Soor  to  Acre.  On  his 
arrival  at  El  Mufshoor,  a  village  in  its 
vicinity,  he  was  informed  that  the  strug- 
gle between  the  French  and  English  for 
that  place  was  still  remembered.  The 
latter  are  uniformly  spoken  of  with  the 
highest  consideration  and  respect.  An 
old  man,  who  had  been  an  eye  witness, 
recoimted  to  them,  with  much  minute- 
ness, the  circumstances  of  the  siege  of 
Acre.  The  amount  of  the  charges 
against  them  was  very  difl'erent  from 
that  paid  at  Soor ;  the  whole  demand, 
including  provisions  for  four  persons 
and  their  animals,  was  only  three  pias- 
tres and  a  half,  or  httle  more  than  half 
a  dollar.  They  entered  the  town  that 
evening  on  foot. 

"  The  approach  to  this  city  (says  our 
author)  is  rendered  interesting  by  the 
appearance  of  gardens  and  cultivated 
land  without,  and  by  the  full  foliage  of 
innumerable  trees,  rearing  their  heads 
within  the  walls.  The  town  hself 
stands  at  the  extremity  of  a  plain  on  the 
sea  shore,  insomuch  that  we  were  oblig- 
ed to  descend  on  approaching  its  south- 
eastern gate  of  entrance." 
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The  following  anecdote  is  related  by 
Mr.  l^uckingliam  of  Hadjee  Ahmet  Pa- 
sha of  Acre,  commonly  called  Jezzar, 
or  the  Butcher  : — 

"  He  was  a  man  famous  for  his  per- 
sonal strength,  his  ferocious  courage, 
his  cmelty,  and  his  insatiable  avarice, 
as  well  as  for  the  great  power  which  the 
active  exertion  of  all  these  qualities  to- 
gether procured  from  him.  Some  short 
time  before  his  decease,  he  was  con- 
scious of  the  approach  of  death;  but 
so  far  from  showing  any  remorse  for 
his  past  actions,  or  discovering  any  in- 
dications of  a  wish  to  make  atonement 
fc-r  them,  the  last  moments  of  this  ty- 
rant were  employed  in  contriving  fresh 
murders,  as  if  to  close,  with  new  hor- 
rors the  bloody  tragedy  of  his  reign. 
Calling  to  him  his  father-in-law,  Sheikh 
Taha,  as  he  himself  lay  on  the  bed  of 
death,  '  I  perceive,'  said  he,  '  that  I 
have  but  a  short  time  to  live.  What 
must  1  do  with  these  rascals  in  my  pri- 


sons ?  Since  I  have  stripped  them  of 
every  thing,  what  good  will  it  do  them 
to  be  let  loose  again  naked  into  the 
world  ?  The  greatest  part  of  them  are 
governors,  who,  if  they  return  to  their 
posts,  will  be  forced  to  ruin  a  great 
many  poor  people,  in  order  to  replace 
the  wealth  which  I  have  taken  from 
them  ;  so  it  is  besj,  both  for  their  own 
sakes  and  for  that  of  others,  that  I  should 
destroy  them.  They  will  then  be  soon 
in  a  place  where  they  will  neither  be 
permitted  to  molest  any  one,  nor  be 
themselves  exposed  to  molestation. 
Yes,  Yes  !  that's  best  ! — dispatch 
them  ."  In  obedience  to  the  charitable 
conclusion  of  this  pathetic  apostrophe, 
twenty-three  wretches  were  immediate- 
ly added  to  the  long  list  of  the  victims 
of  Jezzar  Pasha's  cruelty ;  and,  it  is 
said,  they  were  all  of  them  thrown  into 
the  sea  together,  as  the  most  expeditious 
mode  of  execution.'^ 

To  be  continued. 


(English  Magazines,  November  1821.) 


SNUFF-TAKING. 

"  When   they  talked   of  their  Raphaels,  Corregios, 

and  stuff, 
Heshjftedhis  trumpet  and  only  took  snuff." 

T  OFTEN  take  a  pinch  myself— 
-^  and  though  I  never  yet  have  car- 
ried a  box, I  know  enough  of  the  hu- 
man nose,  and  its  tendency  after  long 
indulgence,  to  exact  as  amatter  of  right 
what  WHS  originally  granted  as  a  favour, 
to  make  great  allowances  for  those  who 
do :  1  can,  therefore,  fully  sympathise 
in  the  feelings  of  a  numerous  and  re- 
spectable portion  of  the  community, 
who  complain  with  some  indignation, 
of  the  uncharitable  attack  upon  their 
private  habits  in  a  late  Number  of  the 
New  Monthly.*  Certain  epithets,  alto- 
gether unworthy  a  civilized  Journal, 
are  there  levelled  at  a  very  antient  and 
harmless  custom;  and  though  backed 
by  the  authority  of  an  English  peer, 
bear  unequivocal  marks  of  that  radical 
spirit,  which,  as  far  as  a  hatred  of  to- 
bacco is  concerned,  cannot  be  too  vehe- 
mently reprobated.      But  let  not  the 

•  Article  on  Noses. 


writer  flatter  himself,  that  Rappee  and 
High  Toast  are  so  easily  put  down. 
He  may  denounce  our  noses  as  "  dust- 
holes"  if  he  will — but  what  precious 
dust ! — what  an  aider  of  thought — what 
a  solamen  curarum — what  a  helpmate 
of  existence,  /Sw  upuyn  as  Plato  said 
of  the  olive  ! — what  a  soother  of  irrita- 
bility, as  Sir  Joshua  found  it.  Let  this 
anti-nasal  declaimer  just  step  into 
Messrs.  Fribourg  and  Pontets,  and 
he'll  soon  see,  in  the  formidable  array 
of  robust  and  well-battalioned  jars,  what 
an  unequal  contest  he  has  undertaken 
to  wage  against  one  of  the  most  popular 
usages  of  his  country: — jars  containing 
every  modification  of  sternulatory  ma- 
terials, collected  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  and  sanctioned,  many  of  them, 
in  emblazoned  characters,  by  the  high- 
est names  in  Europe,  fi-om  Hardham's 
No.  37,  for  rough  sneezers,  down  to  the 
delicate  and  costly  Maccabau,  whose 
essence  is  so  subtle  and  pervading,  that 
hke  Desdemona's  charms,  it  makes  the 
"  senses  ache"  with  exuberance  of  de- 
light.    There  is  Martinique,  pungent,^ 
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aromatic,  and  best  after  dinner  ;  Ma- 
snlapatam,  its  name  and  odour  trans- 
porting the  fancy  to  the  gorgeous  East; 
French  Bureau,  every  grain  of  which 
gives  a  man  a  feel  of  business  ;  The 
King  of  Prussia's,  compounded  from 
Frederick's  receipt,  expressly  for  he- 
roes and  statesmen  ;  Fine  Spanish, 
with  which  Bonaparte  gained  all  his 
victories ;  Mr.  Vansittart's,  usually 
called  for  by  writers  and  readers  of 
plans  for  paying  off  the  National  Debt ; 
Violet  and  a- la-Rose,  for  noviciates  and 
dandies — and,  above  all,  the  inimitable 
Lundy  Foot,  that  master-spirit  in 
sneezing  matters,  whose  single  genius 
has  done  more  for  the  human  nose  than 
combined  discoveries  of  every  preced- 
ing tobacconist  or  amateur,  and  whose 
name,  though  he  now  is  "  laid  in  dust," 
flourishes,  and  will  flourish,  as  long  as 
the  world  shall  keep  in  view  that  car- 
dinal maxim,  to  establish  which  his  life 
was  devoted — that  snuff  in  its  perfec- 
tion should  be  taken  dry.  Nor  let  it 
be  supposed,  that  these  and  the  many 
others  I  might  enumerate,  operate  sole- 
ly as  physical  excitants;  no,  the  imagi- 
nation comes  in  fur  its  full  share  of  the 
enjoyment.  When  we  take  a  pinch 
for  instance  of  Napoleon's  favourite, 
(fine  Spanish  above-mentioned,)  how 
soul-stirring  to  feel  that  we  are  doing 
precisely  what  the  hero  himself  did  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Marengo.  Again, 
what  a  fund  of  delicious  association  is 
thrown  in,  without  any  extra  charge, 
in  a  fresh  canister  of  Wellington's  or 
Lord  Petersham's — what  a  conscious 
community  of  tastes  ! — what  a  grate- 
ful levelling  of  distinctions,  without  dis- 
turbing the  public  peace,  or  ]Mr.  Bir- 
nie  !  How  cheering  to  our  self-love  to 
reflect  that,  however  exalted  above  us 
these  gi'eat  men  may  be  in  other  re- 
spects, their  nostrils  fare  no  better  than 
our  own.  Let  the  libeller  of  noses 
think  of  this,  and  pause  before  he  re- 
news his  unseemly  vituperation.  Let 
him  further  consider,  that  his  invectives 
directly  tend  to  bring  into  contempt 
some  very  venerable  ceremonies,  adopt- 
ed after  matnre  deliberation,  for  civic 
and  state  occasions,  where,  while,  the 
other  senses  are  disregarded,  we  see  the 
pleasures  of  the  noses  elected  as  most 
worthy  of  public  favour  and  princely 


countenance.  Who,  for  example,  ever 
heard  of  the  freedom  of  a  city  being 
presented  in  a  splendid  fiddle-case  ?  or 
a  foreign  ambassador,  on  the  eve  of  de- 
parture, requested  to  accept,  as  an  es- 
pecial mark  of  Royal  approbation,  a 
valuable  soup-ladle,  or  a  beautifully 
wrought  cork-screw  ? — No  such  thing ; 
the  bare  idea  excites  derision  ;  but  for 
ages  past,  both  in  England  and  other 
European  states,  the  snuff-box  has  been 
the  favoured  vehicle  of  privilege  and 
honour ;  and  it  requires  little  argu- 
ment to  shew,  that  a  preference  so  long 
established  and  acquiesced  in,  nuist 
have  solid  reasons  on  its  side,  that  can- 
not now  be  shaken  by  all  the  soj)his- 
trics  of  ridicule  or  abuse.  I  once  ask- 
ed an  ingenious  friend,  "  how  the  organ 
of  smelling  had  contrived  to  come  in 
for  all  this  honour  ?" — His  reply  was  : 
"•  clearly  because  it  is  now  consider- 
ed the  scat  of  honour.  Th.e  old  Hu- 
dibrastic  notion  is  exploded — at  least 
if  that  noble  quality  dwells  before,  L>e- 
yond  a  doubt,  its  head-quarters  are  the 
nose — pull  it,  even  with  the  most  cir- 
cumspect gentleness,  and  how  incura- 
ble the  insult.  Now  it  being  of  the  es- 
sence of  honour,  to  be  as  alive  to  bene- 
fits as  it  is  sensitive  to  outrage,  hence 
its  visible  dwelling-place  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  all  these  costly  gifts,  pre- 
cisely on  the  principle  of  the  pagan  ot- 
ferings  of  old,  at  the  shrine  of  some 
high-minded  but  irritable  divinity." 

The  Avriter  whom  I  am  refuting  ex- 
presses extraordinary  wonder  at  the 
continuing  prevalence  of  snuff-taking. 
I  recommend  to  his  consideration  two 
facts :  First,  it  is  equally  a  luxury  of 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  almost  the 
only  luxury  which  the  rich  have  not 
discarded,  because  the  poor  can  aflbrd 
to  enjoy  it.  I  put  it  to  his  candour, 
whether  there  be  not  here  some  proof, 
"  that  there  must'be  a  pleasure  in  snuf^"- 
taking.  which  snufl-takers  only  kiunv." 
— Secondly,  it  has  ever  been  a  favour- 
ite custom  with  men  the  most  disiin- 
guished  for  genius  in  every  department 
of  intellect :  I  have  already  named  a 
few.  Sir  Joshua,  Frederick,  Napoleon, 
and  Mr.  Vansittart  ;  and  it  is  generalh' 
considered,  that  without  son.e  such 
help  the  minds  of  those  eminent  per- 
sons, however  naturally  elevated,  could 
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not  liavo  risen  so  liigli,  or  soared  so 
long.  I  miglit  multiply  examples  with- 
out number.  In  ni}^  own  poor  wa}',  I 
have  found  what  an  aid  it  is  to  in;  i)ira- 
tion.  A  celebrafed  Irish  writer  of  the 
present  dny,  being  asked,  where  lie  had 
got  one  of  his  most  brilliant  fancies,  re- 
plied with  equal  truth  and  candour, 
"  whcie  I  got  all  the  rest,  in  Luady 
Foot's  shoj)  ;"*  and  (to  give  one  more 
contemporar}-  instance)  the  frequenters 
of  the  Italian  Opera  cannot  fail  to  ob- 
serve, tliat  the  admirable  leader  of  the 
band  tiiere,  no  sooner  perceives  a  diffi- 
cult Obligato  coming  upon  him,  than 
he  invariably  prepares  his  mind  by  a 
hasty  pinch  for  that  exquisite  con- 
ception of  his  subject,  which  liis  t:,nes 
and  execution  never  fail  to  communi- 
cate. 

But  to  go  an  iDch  or  two  deeper  into 
the  subject :  when  ;i  man  takes  a  pinch 
of  snuH",  he  exempiifu^s  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  principles  of  human  nature 
— the  love  of  excitation.  Nature  has 
given  our  blood  and  thougiits  a  certain 
rapidity  of  movement,  but  we  find  it 
more  agreeable  to  set  them  going  a  lit- 
tle faster,  or  (the  more  usual  case,)  we 
jade  them  by  excessive  exercise,  and 
must  have  recourse  to  artificial  stimu- 
lants to  restore  their  vigour — else  we 
are  the  victims  of  ennui,  Anglice,  the 
blue  devils.  We  become  harsh  and 
testy  ;  we  torment  our  families,  distrust 
our  friends.  If  we  are  rich  enough  to 
travel,  we  fly  from  place  to  place, 
"  seeking  comfort  and  finding  none." 
If  we  are  poets,  we  write  sonnets  against 
the  human  race,  magnanimously  in- 
cluding ourselves.  If  the  wars  are  rag- 
ing, we  long  for  the  tumult  of  the  camp  ; 
we  somehow  feel  that  cutting-off  the 
heads  of  half  a  dozen  Frenchmen, 
would  prove  a  great  relief.  If  it  be 
time  of  peace,  we  stay  at  home  and 
pine  away :  and  unless  some  real  ca- 
lamity should  fortunately  step  in  to  di- 
vert our  thoughts,  the  chance  is,  that 
we  call  in  the  razor  or  the  pistol  to  ter- 
minate the  scene.  This  is  an  extreme 
case,  though  not  an  imaginary  one,  as 
every  coroner  can  tell  ;  but  the  inter- 
mediate degrees  are  felt  more  or  less  by 
all,  and  the  application  of  powdered 
tobacco  to  the  nose,  is  onl}' one  of  the 
thousand  methods  that  have  been  in- 


vented to  satify  the  universal  craving 
for  excitement. 

Were  it  possible  for  the  mind  to 
seize  at  a  single  view  the  occupations 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  it 
would  be  somewhat  curious  to  behold 
the  numbers  that  at  any  given  point  of 
time,  are  busily  and  solely  employed  in 
raising  their  animal  spirits  to  the  agree- 
able point  of  elevation,  and  to  compare 
the  various  artifices  adapted  for  this 
purpose.  Of  the  eight  hundred  mil- 
lions, the  computed  number  of  the 
whole,  we  should  have  so  many  mil- 
lions or  thousands  throwing  off  drams  ; 
so  many  sipping  coffee  ;  so  many  mas- 
ticating opium,  and  other  exhilarating 
extracts ;  so  many  dancing,,  singing, 
hunting  or  gambling,  all  to  keep  off  the 
tedium  vitas.  Some  must  have  mimic 
scenes  of  bloodshed  on  the  stage  ;  some 
must  see  men  kill  one  another  in  earn- 
est; for  others  a  mortal  cock-fight.is  a 
sufficient  stimulant.  Some  keep  the 
vapours  at  bay  by  talking  politics,  oth- 
ers by  talking  scandal,  millions  by  talk- 
ing of  themselves.  Some  droop  if  the 
world  neglects  to  praise  them,  and  of 
these,  some  prefer  a  full  draught  of  ad- 
ulation at  stated  intervals,  while  others, 
among  whom  are  authors,  actors, 
crowned  heads,  and  handsome  ladies, 
must  be  tipphng  it  from  morning  till 
night.  Some  take  to  the  excitement  of 
hot  suppers ;  others  to  ghost  stories  ; 
others  to  authentic  accounts  of  earth- 
quakes, murders,  and  conflagrations. 
But  it  were  endless  to  proceed  ;  money- 
making,  money-spending ;  fanatical  de- 
votion ;  auto-de-fes;  Indian  torturing 
of  prisoners ;  sight-seeing  ;  last  new 
novels  ;  in  a  word,  many  of  men's  oc- 
cupations and  most  of  their  amuse- 
ments— what  are  they  but  the  several 
ways  of  attaining  the  same  end  :  and 
happy  they  who  have  so  regulated  their 
passions,  as  to  require  no  other  stimu- 
lant tlian  a  few  diurnal  sneezes  to  keep 
their  minds  in  good  humour  with  the 
world  and  themselves. 

AEROLITE. 
The  Paris  papers  mentioix,  that  the  stone 
which  fell  |Voin  the  clouds  on  the  23d  of 
June,  at  Javinas,  in  th<i  uepartment  of  Ar- 
deche,  i<  now  e-hibitins-  to  the  public. 
Several  amateurs  have  made  proposals  for 
purchasuif;  ttiis  woiideinii  slone,  which  has 
excited  g-eat  speculation  among-  the  natu- 
ralists.    An   English   mineralogist  has,  we 
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understand,    offered    a    considerable   sum 
for  it. 

COWPER. 

The  residence  of  Cowper  at  Olney,  in 
Bucking-hamshire,  has  long  been  uninhab- 
ited, and  is  now  in  an  advanced  state  of 
dilapidation.  Some  of  the  neighbours, 
however,  on  the  day  of  the  coronation, 
procured  boughs  and  flowers  from  Cowper's 
favourite  walk,  at  Weston-under-wood,  and 
decorated  the  outside  of  the  house  with  oak, 
laurel,  and  wreaths  of  flowers,  to  his  mem- 
ory. 

A  HIGHLAND  ANECDOTE. 

The  field  of  Culloden  and  the  scenes  of 
cruelty  which  followed  it,  though  fatal  to 
the  hopes  of  the  Highlanders,  who  enthu- 
siastically espoused  the  cause  of  Charles, 
yet  did  not  utterly  crush  their  hardy  and 
predatory  disposition.  The  clansmen  re- 
tired, it  is  true,  to  the  locky  fastnesses  of 
their  secret  glens  ;  but  still  they  mourned 
their  cottages  burned,  and  their  wives  and 
children  massacred  at  dead  of  night,  or  ar- 
rested in  melancholy  flight  by  death,  amidst 
the  snows  of  winter.  Savage  heroism  w  as 
not  altogether  subdued  within  them  by  ca- 
lamities calculated  to  bend  less  lofty  souls 
to  the  very  dust  of  subjection.  With  them 
the  efiect  was  like  that  produced  by  at- 
tempting to  curb  the  mountain  cataract. — 
they  were  divided  into  smaller  and  less  im- 
portant bodies,  and  their  power  was  no 
longer  forcible  in  its  native  stream  ;  but 
each  individual  portion  seemed  to  gain  a 
particular  character  and  consequence  of  its 
own,  by  separation  from  the  main  body, 
where  it  had  been  undistinguished  and  un- 
observed. It  was  thus  that,  lurking  in  little 
parties,  among  pine-clad  precipices,  in 
caverns  known  only  to  themselves,  they 
now  waged  a  minor  warfare, — that  which 
had  the  plundering  of  cattle  for  its  object. 
But  let  us  not  look  upon  those  men,  driven 
as  it  were  to  desperation,  as  we  do  upon 
the  wretthed  cow-stealers  of  the  present 
day.  That  which  is  now  considered  as  one 
of  the  basest  of  crimes,  was  then,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  mountaineer,  rather  an  hon- 
ourable and  chivalrous  profession  IN'oth- 
ing  was  then  more  creditable  than  to  be 
the  leader  of  a  daring  band,  to  harry  the 
low  country  of  its  live  stock,  and,  above  all, 
it  was  conceived  to  be  perfectly  fair  to  drive 
"  Moray-land,  where  every  gentleman  Lad 
a  right  to  take  his  prey." 

It  was  aliout  this  period,  and,  though  it 
may  surjjrise  many,  it  was  not  much  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,  that  Mr.  R.  a  gentle- 
man of  the  low  country  of  Moray,  was 
a-,vakened  early  in  a  mornmg  by  the  un- 
pli'asing  intelligence  of  the  Highlanders 
having  carried  ofi"  the  whole  of  his  cattle 
from  a  distant  hill,  grazing  in  Brae  Moray, 
a  few  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  rapid 
rivers  Findhorn  and  Livie,  and  between 
both.  He  was  an  active  man,  so  that,  after 
a  few  questions  put  to  the  breathless  mes- 
senger, he  lost  not  a  moment  in  summon- 
ing and  arming  several  servajits  ;  and,  in- 
stead of  taking  the  wav    to    his    farm,    he 


struck  at  once  across  the  country,  in  order 
to  get  as  speedily  as  possible  to  a  point, 
where  the  rocks  and  woods,  hanging  over 
the  deep  bed  of  the  Findhorn,  first  begin  to 
be  crowned  by  steep  and  lofty  mountains, 
receding  in  long  and  misty  perspective. 
This  was  the  grand  pass  into  the  boundless 
waste  frequented  by  the  robbers  ;  and  here 
Mr.  R.  forded  the  river  to  its  southern  bank, 
and  took  his  stand  with  his  little  party,  well 
aware,  that  if  he  could  not  intercept  his 
cattle  here,  he  might  abandon  all  further 
search  after  them. 

The  spot  chosen  for  the  ambuscade  was  a 
beautiful  range  of  scenery,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Streens.  So  deep  is  the  hol- 
low in  many  places,  that  some  of  the  lit- 
tle cottages,  with  which  its  bottom  is  here 
and  then  sprinkled, have  Gaelic  appellations, 
implying,  that  they  nfvtr  see.  the  sun.  There 
were  no  houses  n.?ar  them  ;  but  the  party 
lay  concealed  amongst  some  huge  frag- 
ments of  rocks,  shivered  by  the  wedging 
ice  of  the  previous  winter,  from  the  sum- 
mit of  a  lofty  crag,  that  hung  half  across 
the  narrow  holm  where  they  stood.  A  lit- 
tle way  further  down  the  river,  the  passage 
was  contracted  to  a  rude  and  scrambling 
footpath,  and  behind  them  the  glen  was 
equally  confined.  Both  extremities  of  the 
small  amphitheatre  were  shaded  by  almost 
impenetrable  thickets  of  birch,  hazel,  alder, 
and  holly,  whilst  a  few  wild  pines  found  a 
scanty  subsistence  for  their  roots,  in  mid- 
way air,  on  tiie  face  of  the  crags,  and  were 
twisted  and  writhed  for  lack  of  nourish- 
ment, into  a  thousand  fantastic  and  pic- 
turesque forms.  The  serene  sun  of  a  beau- 
tiful summer's  day  was  declining,  and  half 
the  narrow  haugh  was,  in  broad  and  deep 
shadow.  beautiiV.lly  contrasted  by  the  bril- 
liant golden  light  that  fell  on  the  wooded 
bank  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

Such  was  the  scene  where  Mr.  R.  posted 
his  party  ;  and  they  had  not  w  aited  long, 
listening  in  the  silence  of  the  evening,  when 
they  heard  the  distant  lov.  ing  of  tlie  cattle, 
and  the  wild  shouts  of  the  reavers,  re- 
echoed as  they  approached  by  the  sur- 
rounding rocks  The  sound  came  nearer 
and  nearer  ;  and,  at  last,  the  crashing  of 
the  boughs  announced  the  appearance  cf 
the  more  advanced  part  of  the  drove,  and 
the  animals  began  to  issue  slowly  from  the 
tangled  wood,  or  to  rush  violently  forth,  as 
the  blows  or  shouts  of  the  drivers  were 
more  or  less  impetuous.  As  they  came  out, 
they  collected  themselves  into  a  groupe, 
and  stood  bellowing,  as  if  unwilling  to  pro- 
ceed farther.  In  the  rear  of  the  last  of  the 
herd,  Mr  R.  saw,  bursting  singly  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  brake,  a  party  of  four- 
teen Highlanders,  all  in  the  full  costume  of 
the  mountains,  and  armed  with  dirk,  p'stols, 
and  claymore,  and  two  or  three  of  them 
carrying  antique  low  ling-pieces.  Mr.  R's 
party  consisted  of  not  more  than  ten  or 
eleven  ;  bat,  telling  tiiem  to  be  firm,  he 
drew  them  forth  I'rom  their  ambuscade,  and 
ranged  them  on  the  green  turf.  With  some 
exclamations    of  surprise,   the   robbers,  at 
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the  shrill  whistle  of  their  leader,  rushed  for- 
wards and  rang-ed  themselves  in  front  of 
their  spoil.  Rlr.  R.  and  his  party  stood 
their  ground  with  determination,  whilst  the 
robbers  appeared  to  hold  a  council  of  war. 
At  last  their  chief,  a  little  athletic  man, 
with  long  red  hair  curling  over  his  shoul- 
ders, and  with  a  pale  and  thin,  but  acute 
visage,  advanced  a  little  way  beyond  the 
rest.  "  Mr.  R."  said  he,  in  a  loud  voice, 
and  speaking  good  English,  though  in  a 
Highland  accent,  "  are  you  for  peace  or 
war.''  if  for  war,  look  to  yourself:  if  for 
peace  and  treaty,  order  your  men  to  stand 
fast,  and  advance  to  meet  me." — "  I  will 
treat,"  replied  Mr.  R. — "  but  can  I  trust  to 
your  keeping  faith  .'" — "  Trust  to  the  hon- 
our of  a  gentleman  !"  rejoined  the  other 
with  an  imperious  air.  The  respective  par- 
ties were  ordered  to  stand  their  ground, 
and  the  two  leaders  advanced  about  seventy 
or  eighty  paces  each,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  space,  with  their  loaded  guns  cocked, 
and  presented  at  each  other.  A  certain 
sum  was  demanded  for  the  restitution  of 
the  cattle  :  Mr.  R.  had  not  so  much  about 
him,  but  he  offered  to  give  what  money  he 
had  in  his  pocket,  being  a  few  pounds  short 
of  what  the  robber  had  asked.  The  bar- 
gain was  concluded, — tlie  money  paid, — 
the  guns  uncoclied  and  shouldered, — and 
the  two  parties  advanced  to  meet  each 
other  in  perfect  harmony.  "  And  now,'' 
said  the  leader  of  the  band,  "  you  must 
look  at  your  beasts  to  see  that  none  of  them 
be  wanting."  Mr  R.  did  so.  "  They  are 
all  here,"  said  he  "  but  one  small  dun 
quey." — "  Make  yourself  easy  about  her," 
replied  the  other,  "  she  shall  be  in  your 
pasture  before  daylight  to-morrow  morn- 
ing." The  treaty  being  thus  concluded, 
the  robbers  proceeded  up  the  glen,  and 
were  soon  hid  beneath  its  thick  foliage ; 
whilst  Mr.  R"s  people  took  charge  of  the 
cattle  and  began  to  drive  them  homewards. 
The  reaver  was  as  good  as  his  word  ;  the 
next  morning  the  dun  quey  was  seen  graz- 
ing with  the  herd.  Nobody  knew  how  she 
came  there  ;  but  her  jaded  and  draggled 
appearance  bespoke  the  length  and  the 
nature  of  the  night  journey  she  had  per- 
formed. 

Statistic  Ttrlus* 

CENSt^S  OF  1821. 
The  population  in  Great-Britain,  at  the 
Census  in  lSll,was  11,800,000,  exclusive 
of  the  army  and  navy,  then  about  50,000. 
From  the  returns,  so  far  as  published,  un- 
der the  present  census,  it  appears  the  in- 
crease is  about  fifteen  per  cent.  This  will 
make  the  population  of  Great  Britain  at 
present  to  be  14,000,000  of  souls.  Ireland 
contains  6,500,000  people,  making  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  British  dominions  in  Europe 
20,500,000.  The  population  of  our  North 
American  possessions  cannot  be  less  than 
1 ,500,000;  the  population  of  the  West  India 


colonies,  900,000;  Africa,  about  130,000; 
in  the  Mediterranean,  150,0C>0  ;  colonies 
and  dependencies  in  Asia,  2,040,000  ;  and 
our  other  extensive  territories  in  the  East 
Indies,  perhaps  70,000  of  souls.  The  whole 
population  of  the  British  Empire  will,  at 
that  rate,  contain  95,220,000  of  souls.  The 
Russian, the  next  highest  in  the  scale  of  civ- 
ilized nations,contains  50,000,000  ;  France, 
30,000,000  ;  and  Austria  an  equal  number. 
— The  Roman  Empire,  in'  all  its  glory, 
contained  120,000,000,  one  half  of  whom 
were  slaves.  VVlien  we  compare  its  situa- 
tion with  that  of  the  British  empire,  in 
power,  wealth,  resources,  and  industry,  in 
the  arts,  sciences,  commerce,  and  agricul- 
ture, the  preponderance  of  the  latter  in  the 
scale  of  nations  and  empires,  is  gieat  and 
most  remarkable.  The  tonnage  employed 
in  the  merchants'  service  is  about  2,640,000 
tons  for  G.  Britain  ;  the  exports  51,000,OIX), 
including  11,000,000  foreij^n  and  colonial ; 
the  imports,  36,000,000.  The  navy  during 
the  last  war  consisted  of  1000  ships  of  war  ; 
the  seamen  at  present  in  the  merchants' 
service  are  about  174,000  ;  the  net  revenue 
of  the  state  £57,000,000.  The  capital  of 
the  empire  contains  1,200,000  persons,  the 
same  number  which  Rome  contained  in  the 
days  of  her  greatest  strength.  The  value 
fixed  on  landed  property  in  Great  Britain, 
as  calculated  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  year  1797, 
£1,600,0(X),000,  and  it  may  now  be  fairly- 
taken  at  £2,000,000,000.  The  cotton  man- 
ufactures of  the  country  are  immense,  and 
reach  in  the  exports  to  £20,000,000,  or  one 
half  of  the  whole.  In  short,  taking  every 
thing  into  consideration,  the  British  empire, 
in  power  and  strength,  may  be  stated  as 
the  greatest  that  ever  existed  on  earth,  as  it 
far  surpasses  them  in  knowledge,  moral 
character,  and  worth.  On  her  dominions 
the  sun  never  sets  ;  before  his  evening  rays 
leave  the  spires  of  Quebec,  his  morning 
beams  have  shone  three  hours  on  Port 
Jackson,  and  while  sinking  from  the  waters 
of  Lake  Superior,  his  eye  opens  upon  the 
Mouth  of  the  Ganges. 

A  volume  is  in  the  press  which  is  intend- 
ed to  match  Prior's  account  of  all  the  Voy- 
ages round  the  World,  under  the  title  of  The 
Universal  Traveller  it  will  contain  an  ab- 
stract of  the  chief  books  of  travels  in  all 
countries,  and  be  illustrated  with  one  hun- 
dred engravings. 

Moses  Samuel,  Esq.  of  Liverpool,  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Library  of  the  Atheneum  a 
Manuscript  Pentateuch,  or  Sacred  Law  of 
the  Jews.  This  curiosity  is  written  on  a  roll 
of  fine  vellum,  four  inches  wide,  and  up- 
wards of  forty-five  feet  long  ;  it  is  attached 
at  each  end  to  an  ivory  roller,  and  the  whole 
is  enclosed  in  a  splendid  case  of  crimson 
velvet.  A  special  meeting  of  the  committee 
was  summoned  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
this  valuable  present;  and  an  ark  was  or- 
dered to  be  prepared  for  its  preservation, 
under  Mr.  Samuel's  directions. 
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(From  the  London  Time's  Telescope.) 


O  Winds,  howl  not  so  lon^  and  loud  ; 
Nor  with  your  vengtance  arm  the  snow  ; 
Bear  hence  each  heavy-. oaded  cloud, 
And  let  the  twinkling  star-beams  glow. 

nnillS  month  has  frequently  a  most 
wintry  aspect  ;  the  ground  is  gen- 
erally covered  with  snow  ;  the  rivers 
are  frozen  ;  and  the  cold  is  intense. 
But  February  is  sometimes  character- 
ized by  mild  weather,  as  in  some  re- 
cent seasons  ;  this  circumstance  is  thus 
alluded  to  by  Mason,  in  a  Sonnet  on 
his  Birth-Day,  Feb.  23  : 

In  the  long  coiiwe  of  seventy  years  and  one, 
©ft  have  1  known  on  this  my  nala!  day, 
Hoar/roj/and  sweeping iviozu  prolong  their  sway. 

The  wild  winds  whistle,  and  the  forests  groan  ; 

But  now  Spring's  smile  has  veil'd  stern  Wmter's 
frown  ; 
And  now  the  birds  on  every  budding  spray 
Chaunt  orisons,  as  to  the  month  of  itfa^. 

The  severe  weather  usually  experi- 
enced in  February  breaks  up  with  a 
sudden  thaw,  accompanied  by  wind 
and  rain  ;  torrents  of  water  pour  from 
the  hills,  and  the  snow  is  completely 
dissolved. 

Ice  breaks  from  the  banks  of  pools 
and  streams,  and  floats,  a  sign  of  re- 
lenting frost  and  a  milder  temperature  : 
we  pass  it  by  ;  it  swims  away  with  the 
current,  and  is  lost  : 

A  moment  seen,  then  gone  for  ever. ' 

In  this  apparently  simple  circumstance 
of  ice  floating  on  the  water,  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  are  perhaps  little  sen- 
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sible  is  displayed  an  astonishing  in- 
stance of  the  benevolence  and  fore- 
knowledge of  the  Deity  ! — It  is  almost 
a  general  law  of  nature,  that  bodies  in 
losing  their  caloric,  or  matter  of  heat, 
become  heavier  ;  but  to  this  law,  wa- 
ter is  most  admirably  an  exception  ; 
passing  from  fluidity  to  a  state  of  so- 
lidity in  ice,  it  loses  its  heat,  yet  be- 
comes lighter  !  But  for  this  deviation 
in  the  order  of  Divine  appointment, 
the  arctic  and  temperate  regions  of  our 
globe  could  not  be  inhabited  by  beings 
constituted  as  we  are.  In  a  hard  win- 
ter the  surface  of  the  water  freezes  to  a 
depth  proportionate  to  the  severity  of 
the  season,  but  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  element  retains  its  fluidity  and 
warmth,  which  on  returning  spring,  in 
conjunction  with  the  atmosphere,  gives 
out  a  portion  of  its  heat  to  the  ice,  and 
dissolves  it.  Did  ice  become  heavier 
than  water,  upon  the  surface  freezing, 
it  would  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  expose 
a  fresh  surface,  which  would  freeze 
again,  and  sink  likewise  ;  and  thus  a 
constant  fluid  surface  would  be  present- 
ed until  the  whole  body  of  the  water 
became  congealed,  and  all  the  gulphs, 
lakes,  rivers,  and  waters  of  the  greater 
portion  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
would  become  a  dense  body  of  ice,  in 
which  nothing  could  live,  and  which 
the  suns  of  no  summer  could  reduce  to 
fluidity  :  the  earth  would  be  chilled, 
and  become  a  sterile  body.     From  the 
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little  we  are  permitted  to  know  of  crea- 
ti  )n,and  which  is  measured  out  to  man, 
from  age  to  age,  what  wonderful  love 
and  omniscience  do  we  find  !  These 
bright  gleams  of  wisdom,  and  peeps 
bito  the  secrets  of  divine  lore,  should 
render  us  blind  and  fatuous  creatures, 
very  humble,  and  veiy  grateful.  The 
commoa  air  we  breathe,  had  it  been 
compounded  otherwise  than  it  is,would 
be  the  destruction,  not  the  support  of 
animal  life  :  had  it  not  been  transpa- 
rent and  elastic,  the  senses  of  seeing  and 
hearing  would  have  been  useless  to  us  ; 
and  the  analogy  of  reason  teaches  us  to 
believe  every  portion  of  creation  filled 
with  the  same  prescience,  aptitude,  and 
inerc}^  We  cannot  conceive  the  joys 
of  a  future  state,  but  we  can  compre- 
hend nothing  to  be  so  ecstatic  as  the 
free  developement  and  contemplation 
of  Divine  wisdom. 

Of '  a  clear  frosty  day'  often  experi- 
enced in  February,  the  following  beau- 
tiful picture  is  drawn  by  the  poet : 

Prom  Minward  rocks  the  icicle'j  faint  drop. 
By  lonely  river-side,  is  heard,  ai  times. 
To  brtak  the  siltnce  deep  ;  for  now  the  stream 
Is  nmte,  or  faintly  gurgles  far  btlow 
Its  frozen  ceiling  :  silent  stands  the  mill. 
The  wheel  immoveable,  and  shod  with  ice. 
The  bahblinft  rivulet,  at  each  little  slope, 
Fkws  scantily  beneath  a  lucid  Teil, 
And  seems  a  pearly  current  liquefied  ; 
While,  at  the  shelvy  side,  in  thousand  shapes 
Faiitasrical.  the  llostwork  domes  uprear 
Their  tin}  fabrics.  g;orp-onsly  superb 
With  ornameats  beyond  the  reach  of  art ; 
Here  vestibules  of  state,  and  aolonnades  ; 
There  Gothic  castles,  grottoes,  heather  fanes. 
Rise  in  review,  and  quickly  disappear  ; 
Or  through  some  fairy  palace  fancy  roves. 
And  studs,  with  ruby  lamps,  the  fretted  roof; 
Or  paints  with  every  colour  of  the  bow 
Spotless  parterres,  all  freaked  with  snow-white 

flowers, 
Flowers  that  no  archetype  in  Nature  own  ; 
Or  spreads  the  spiky  cr>stal>  into  fields 
Of  bearded  grain,  rustling  in  autumn  breeze. 

Gra/uune. 

Storms  at  sea,  accompanied  by  very 
heavy  gales  of  wind  which  continue  for 
three  or  four  days,  often  occur  in  the 
month  of  February. 


'Tis  Pleasant,  by  the  cheerftil  hearth  to  hear 
Of  tempests,  and  the  dangers  of  the  deep. 
And  pause  at  times,  and  feel  that  we  are  safe  ; 
Then  listen  to  the  perilous  tale  again. 
And,  with  an  eager  and  suspended  soul. 
Woo  terror  to  delight  us.— But  to  hear 
The  roaring  of  the  raging  elements  ; 
To  know  all  human  skill,  all  human  stren^h. 
Avail  not  ;— to  look  round,  and  only  see 
The  mountain- wave  incumbent  with  its  weight 
Of  bursting  watei-s,  o'er  the  reeling  barks, — 
This  is,  indeed,  a  dread  and  awful  thing  ! 
And  he  who  hathendurrd  the  hon'or,once. 
Of  such  an  hour,  doth  never  hear  the  storm 
Howl  round  bis  home,  but  he  remembers  it. 
And  thinks  upon  tha  suffering  mariner! 

Souther/. 

Feb.  1 5 — was  anciently  the  Luper- 
calia,  or  Festival  of  Pan.  It  was  usual 
first  to  sacrifice  two  goats  and  a  dog, 
and  to  touch  with  a  bloody  knife  the 
foreheads  of  two  illustrious  youths,  who 
were  always  obliged  to  smile  when  they 
were  touxhed.  The  blood  was  wiped 
away  with  soft  wool  dipped  in  milk. 
After  this,  the  skins  of  the  victims  were 
cut  into  thongs  with  which  whips  were 
made  for  the  youths,  who  ran  about  the 
streets  lashing  every  one  they  met.  It 
was  celebrated  at  Rome,  notwithstand- 
ing its  scandalous  indecencies,  till  near 
."JOO  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ, 
when  it  was  abolished  by  Pope  Gelasus. 

Feb.  17 — Ferralia,  a  festival,  cele- 
brated by  the  Romans,  in  honour  of  the 
dead.  It  continued  for  eleven  days, 
during  which  time  presents  were  carri- 
ed to  the  graves  of  the  deceased,  mar- 
riages were  forbidden,  and  the  temples 
of  the  Gods  were  shut.  It  was  univer- 
sally believed  that  the  manes  of  their 
departed  friends  came  and  hovered  over 
their  graves,  and  feasted  upon  the  pro- 
visions that  the  hand  of  piety  and  af- 
fection had  procured  lor  them^  Their 
punishments  in  the  infernal  regions 
were  also  suspended,  and  during  that 
time  they  enjoyed  rest  and  liberty. 
Ovid  thus  describes  the  ceremonies  in 
his  Fasti  : — 

Upon  a  tile  a  slender  offering's  made, 
On  which  some  scattered  com  and  salt  is  laid  ; 
Bread  dipt  in  wine,  and  violets  strew'd  around,. 
Which  leave  upon  the  consecrated  ground;* 


*  What  is  here  called  consecrated  grovind,  in  the  original  is  Media  via  ;  because  an- 
ciently graves  were  made,, and  monuments  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  were  erected,  by 
the  side  of  tlie  highways  ;  which  was  a  good  method  of  putting  the  living,  as  they  passett' 
by,  in  remembrance  of  their  mortality. 
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Let  them  that  will,  add  better  things  than  these, 
But  such  will  the  departed  ghosts  appease  , 
And  when  on  altars  fires  begin  to  blaze, 
X.et  all  your  voices  join  in  piayer  and  praise. 

Feb,  21 — Tacita,  Miita,  or  Lala, 
the  goddess  who  presided  over  silence, 
among  the  Romans,  had  this  particular 
day  appointed  for  her  festival  ;  and,  if 
the  various  enchantments  described  by 
Gvid,  would  deliver  us  from  '  slander- 
ous tongues,'  *■  malicious  lies,'  and  the 
^  tattle  baskets'*  of  our  day,  we  would 
be  among  the  first  to  vote  for  the  revi- 
val of  this  singular  feast.  The  cere- 
monies are  thus  noted  in  the  Fasti : — 

To  Tacita  the  silent  rites  belong. 
And  j'et  the  chatterer  cannot  hold  her  tongue; 
Three  grains  of  incense,  with  three  fingers  pressed. 
Beneath  the  threshold  of  the  door  are  placed  ; 
And  then,  three  tlrrums  to  a  black  reel  she  ties, 
"With  magic  words,  the  thrums  of  different  dyes  ; 
While  seven  black  beans  she  mumbles  in  her  mouth, 
A  pilchard's  head  she  sews  up  in  a  cloth  ; 
A  slendei-  need  le  made  of  polished  brass, 
With  pitch  instead  of  wax,  completes  the  case  ; 
The  case  and  head  into  the  fire  are  thrown. 
And  then  some  wine  is  gently  poured  thereon  ; 
What  wine  remains  the  comp'ny  drink  with  care. 
But  the  old  gossip  t»pes  the  greatest  share  ; 
Now  have  I  tied  all  sland'rous  tongues  she  cries, 
Kow  are  we  safe  from  all  malicious  lies  ; 
And  having  said  her  tittle-tattle  say,5 
With  tipsy  steps,  she  tottering  reels  away. 

Feb.  22 — Charistia,  an  ancient  pa- 
gan feast  well  worth  reviving  in  Chris- 
tian times.  It  was  celebrated  loith 
the  intention  of  reconciling  friends 
and  relations  :  the  head  of  the  family 
then  hospitably  entertained  all  those  to 
whom  he  was  related  or  connected, 
and.  by  the  benevolent  distribution  of 
mutual  presents,  it  was  hoped  that  all 
animosities  would  cease  ! 

Fly  far  from  hence,  you  who  polluted  are. 
Nor  at  this  holy  festival  appear  : 
Li  t  mothers  who  have  used  their  children  ill. 
And  brothers,  who  a  brother's  blood  would  spill ; 
Let  those  who  pry  into  their  parents'  age. 
And  wish  their  exit  from  the  mundane  stage. 
Let  stepdaines  who  their  husbands'  children  chase 
From  home,  and  force  'em  to  destructive  ways. 
Let  none  of  these  the  friendly  feast  disgrace  ; 
Or  those,  who  for  the  sake  of  sordid  gain 
Will  not  from  stealth  or  sacrilege  refrain  ; 
Far.  far  from  hence,  your  feet  unhallowed  take. 
Nor  the  sweet  peace  of  this  assembly  break  ; 
H  ri-  piously  paternal  gods  adore, 
To  day  sweet  Concord  has  the  ruling  power. 

Ovid's  Fasti 


In  continuation  of  the  remarks  on  the 
phenomena  of  northern  chmates,  to  be 
found  in  our  preceding  volumes,  we 
now  add  some  interesting  extracts  rela- 
tive to  Lapland,  from  br.  Clarke's  re- 
cent volume  of  Travels  in  that  country. 

O'er  rocks,  seas,  islands,  promontories  spread. 

The  ice-blink  rears  its  undulated  head, 

On  which  the  sun,  beyond  th'  horizon  shrined. 

Hath  left  his  richest  garniture  behind; 

Piled  on  a  hundred  arches,  ridge  by  ridge. 

O'er  fixed  and  fluid,  strides  'he  Alpine  bridge  ; 

Whose  blocks  of  sapphire  seem  to  mortal  eye 

Hewn  from  cerulean  quarries  of  the  sky  ; 

With  glacier  battlements,  that  crowd  the  sphereSj 

'1  he  slow  creation  of  six  thousand  years. 

Amidst  immensity  it  towers  sublinvj, 

Winter's  eternal  palace,  built  by  Time  : 

All  human  by  his  touch  are  borne 

Down  to  the  dust; — mountains  tiieraselves  are  wore. 

With  his  light  footsteps  :  but  Aere  forever  grows. 

Amid  the  ngion  olunmelting  snows, 

A  monument,— where  every  fiake  that  falls 

Gives  adamantine  firmness  to  the  walls? 

'the  sun  beholds  no  mirror  in  his  race 

That  shows  a  brighter  image  of  his  face  ; 

The  stars,  in  their  nocturnal  vigils,  rest 

Like  signal  fires  on  its  iiliiniined  crest ; 

The  gliding  moon  around  the  ramparts  wheels, 

And  all  its  magic  lights  and  shades  reveals  ; 

Beneath,  the  tide  with  idle  fury  raves 

To  undermine  it  through  a  thousand  waves  ; 

Rent  from  its  roof,  though  thousand  fragaients  oft 

Plunge  to  the  gulph.  immoveable  aloft ; 

From  age  to  age,  in  air,  o'er  sea,  on  land. 

Its  turrets  heighten  and  its  piers  expand. 

Montgomerifi  Icebergs  of  Greenland. 

At  Enontekis  in  Lapland,  during  the 
space  of  three  weeks  in  every  year,  the 
minister  informed  Dr.  Clarke,  that  he 
is  able  to  light  his  pipe  hy  the  Sun 
at  midnight  with  a  common  burning 
glass  ;  and,  when  clouds  do  not  inter- 
vene, he  may  continue  this  practice  for 
a  longer  time  :  but  the  atmosphere  be- 
comes clouded  as  the  season  advances. 
From  the  church,  near  his  house,  it  is 
visible  above  the  horizon  at  midnight 
during  seven  iveeks  in  each  year  ;  but 
the  pleasure  of  this  long  day  is  dearly 
purchased  by  an  almost  uninterrupted 
night  for  the  rest  of  the  year  ;  a  con- 
tinual winter,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to 
dispense  with  the  use  of  candles  during 
the  space  of  three  hours  in  each  day. 

The  climate  of  Lapland,  ahhough 
extremely  frigid,  is  not  unwholesome. 
The  coldest  summer  was  that  of  1  T'JO, 
when  not  a  sheaf  of  barley  or  any  kind 
of  grain   was  harvested  :    even  in  the 


*  Laraj  afterwards  Lala;  from  the  GreeK  verb  ).ahUY,  to  talk  much,  to  babble. 
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An^itst  of  that  year,  the  old  snow  re- 
mained unmehed,  and,  in  the  same 
month  fresh  snow  began  to  fall.  The 
annual  depth  of  snow  varies  from  3  to 
4  feet  English.  According  to  an  ave- 
rage formed  upon  eight  years  observa- 
tion, either  rain  or  snow  falls  every  3 
or  4  da^'s  throughout  the  year.  The 
clouds,  especially  in  autumn,  are  very 
tempestuous.  The  appearance  exhib- 
ited by  the  Aurora  Boreatis  is  beyond 
description  magnificent  ;  it  serves  to 
illuminate  their  dark  skies  in  the  long 
night  of  winter,  but,  what  is  most  re- 
markable, this  phenomenon  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  Northern  hemisphere,  but 
that  its  appearance  to  the  South  of  the 
Zenith  is  no  uncoraon  circumstance.t 

A  Lapland  Calendar. 

Janvary. — The  most  intense  cold 
took  place  between  the  3d  and  the  7th. 
The  greatest  depth  of  snow,  1  i  of  a 
Swedish  ell. 

Fehruary. — Snow  falling,  with  vio- 
lent wind,  from  the  9th  to  the  13th. 

March. — Extreme  cold  from  the  8th 
to  the  13th. 

April. — The  first  rook  seen  on  the 
15th.  Several  rooks  made  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  23d.  The  ways  be- 
came passable  :  wild  geese  begin  to 
appear. 

May. — The  partridge  (charadriiis 
apricurius  Linn.)  and  the  vioiacilla 
(ctnanthe  Linn.)  appeared  on  the  5th. 
The  season  for  travelling  in  sledges 
ended  on  the  8th.  The  rivulets  began 
to  flow  on  the  9th.  First  rain  appear- 
ed on  the  11th  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  lumm^  (colymhiis  limime)  made  its 
appearance.  The  ice  began  to  break 
up  on  the  14th.  Swallows  appeared 
on  the  15th.  The  ice  disappeared  on 
the  17th  ;  the  spring  floods  in  the  riv- 
ers then  at  their  height.  Upon  the 
ISth  sowing  began,  the  plains  begin- 
ning to  look  green.  I'he  last  snow  fell 
on  the  19th.  Upon  the  23d,  planted 
potatoes.  Cuckoo  heard  on  the  25th; 
and  perch  began  to  spawn.  Birch- 
leaves  began  to  appear  on  the  27th, 
and  the  plains  to  exhibit   an    uniform 


green  colour.     The    last  spring  frost 
happened  on  the  night  of  the  3(jth. 

June. — 1  he  earth  white  with  snow 
on  the  4th.  Pasturage  commenced  in 
the  forests  on  the  7th.  Snow  and  heavy 
hail  on  the  13th.  The  first  summer 
heat  on  the  l6th.  First  thunder  on 
the  1 8th  ;  at  this  time  sowed  the  kitch- 
en garden.  IMosquitos  in  vast  numbers 
on  the  22d.  Inundations  from  the 
highest  mountains  on  the  26th  ;  at  this 
time  the  leaves  of  the  potatoe-plants 
perished  with  cold. 

July. — First  ear  of  barley  on  the 
26th.  Hay-making  began  on  the  30th. 
The  first  star  visible  on  the  31st,  deno- 
ting the  re-approach  of  night. 

August. — First  frosty  night  towards 
the  17th.  Harvest  began  on  the  20th. 
Birch-leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow  on 
the  23d. 

September. — Hard  frost  towards  the 
6th.  Swallows  disappear  on  the  1 1th. 
Ground  frozen,  and  ice  upon  the  banks 
on  the  12th.  First  snow  fell  on  the 
21st,and  remained  upon  the  mountains. 
Cattle  housed  on  the  24th.  Lakes 
frozen  on  the  26th. 

October. — The  river  frozen  on  the 
6th.  Upon  the  9th,  not  a  rook  to  be 
seen.  The  earth  again  bare  on  the 
22d  ;  and  the  ice  not  firm  on  the  26th. 
Durable  frost  and  snow  on  the  27th. 

November. — Upon  the  19th,  travel- 
ling in  sledges  commenced. 

December. — The  greatest  degree  of 
cold  from  the    l6th  to  22d  inclusive. 
The  depth  of  the  snow  now  equalled  I 
Swedish  ell  and  1 8  inches. 

The  Norwegian. 

When  doubtful  twiliplit  dims  the  Polar  noon, 

And  rays,  reflected  from  the  inuuntains,  glow. 

Against  the  rising  of  the  Winter  Moon ; 

The  cold  Norwegian  from  involving  snow 

Clears  his  frail  bark  ,  and  when  the  fii-stfaint  ray 

Shines  on  the  billow's  ice-encumbered  foam, 

Fearless  he  launches  on  his  trackless  way. 

And  on  the  stormy  ocean  hails  his  home  ! 

When  o'er  his  head,  upon  the  misty  height, 

The  harsh  sea-eagle  rears  her  airy  nest. 

And  cheers  with  clamours  rude  the  boreal  night. 

No  ihrilliiig  raptures  swell  his  simple  breast, 

From  all  the  glories  rushing  on  his  eye — 

The  awful  sweep  of  waves  and  and  star-encircled  sky  I 


t  Lieut.  Chapcll,  in  his  Voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay,  says,  the  Aurora  Bortalis  in  the  Ze- 
nith resembled,  as  to  its  shape,  an  umbrella,  pouring  down  streams  of  light  from  all  parts 
©fits  periphery,  which  fell  vertically  over  the  hemisphere  in  every  direction. 
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Literary  Gazette. 

Buckingham's  travels  i.v  Palestine. 


^N  the  llth  of  January,  I8l6,  the 
^"^ travellers  left  Acre  for  Nazareth, 
where  they  arrived  after  a  journey  of 
about  nine  hours.  From  the  mountain 
above  this  town,  they  had  a  view  of 
Mount  Carmel  and  the  Bay  of  Accho. 
— "  The  hill  (says  Mr.  Buckingham) 
was  so  steep  and  rugged,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  descend  it  on  foot ;  and  if  it 
were  the  precipice  from  which  the  men 
of  Nazareth  threatened  to  cast  down 
our  Saviour  headlong,  as  related  by  St, 
Luke,  it  was  a  station  well  adapted  for 
the  execution  of  such  a  deed  of  death." 

The  fixed  inhabitants  of  Nazareth 
are  estimated  at  about  two  thousand, 
five  hundred  of  whom  are  Catholic 
Christians,  about  three  hundred  Maron- 
ites,  and  two  hundred  Mahomedans, 
the  rest  being  schismatic  Greeks. 

"  The  church  of  Nazareth  (observ^es 
Mr.  Buckingham)  is  built  over  a  grotto, 
iield  sacred  from  a  belief  of  its  being 
the  scene  of  the  iVngel's  announcing  to 
Mary  her  favour  with  God,  and  her 
conception  and  bearing  of  the  Saviour. 
On  entering  it,  we  passed  over  a  white 
marble  pavement,  ornamented  in  the 
centre  with  a  device  in  Mosaic  ;  and 
descended  by  a  flight  of  marble  steps 
into  a  grotto  beneath  the  body  of  the 
church.  In  the  first  compartment  of 
this  subterraneous  sanctuary,  we  were 
told  had  stood  the  mass  which  consti- 
tutes the  famous  chapel  of  Loretto,  in 
Italy,  and  the  Friars  assured  us,  with 
all  proper  solemnity,  t!iat  the  angels 
appointed  to  the  task,  took  out  this 
mass  from  the  rock,  asid  flew  with  it, 
first  to  Dahnatia,  and  afterwards  to  Lo- 
retto, where  it  now  stands  ;  and  that, 
on  measuring  the  mass  itself,  and  the 
place  from  w.hich  it  had  been  taken, 
they  had  been  found  to  correspond  in 
every  respect,  r\either  the  one  by  the 
voyage,  nor  the  other  by  age,  having 
lost  or  altered  any  part  of  their  size 
or  shape. 

''  Proceeding  farther  in,  we  were 
shown  a  second  grotto,  or  a  continua- 
tion of  the  first,  with  two  red  granite 
pillars,  of  about  two  feet  diameter  at 


its  entrance  ;  and  we  were  told,  that 
one  marked  the  spot  v/here  the  Virgin 
rested,  and  the  other  where  the  Angel 
stood  when  he  appeared  to  Mary,  ex- 
claiming, '  Hail  thou,  that  art  highly 
favoured  !  the  Lord  is  with  thee ;  bles- 
sed art  thou  among  women.''  The  pil- 
lar on  the  right  is  still  perfect,  but  that 
on  the  left  has  a  piece  of  its  shaft  bro- 
ken out,  leaving  a  space  of  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  between  the  upper  and 
under  fragment.  The  latter  of  these 
continuing  still  to  be  supported  by  be- 
ing firmly  embedded  in  the  rock  above, 
offers  to  the  eyes  of  believing  visitors, 
according  to  the  expression  of  the  fri- 
ars, '  A  standing  miracle  of  the  care 
which  Christ  takes  of  his  Church,'  as 
they  insist  upon  its  being  supported  by 
the  hand  of  God  alone. 

"  The  grotto  here,  though  small.and 
about  eight  tcet  in  height,  remains  still 
in  its  original  roughness,  the  roof 
being  slightly  arched.  In  the  outer 
compartment,  from  whence  the  chapel 
of  Loretto  is  said  to  have  been  taken, 
the  roof  as  well  as  the  sides  have  been 
reshaped,  and  plastered  and  ornament- 
ed ;  so  that  the  original  dimensions  no 
longer  remain  ;  within,  however,  all  is 
left  in  its  first  rude  state,  to  perpetuate, 
to  future  ages,  the  interesting  fact  which 
it  is  thought  to  record. 

"  Passing  onward  from  hence,  and 
ascending  through  narrow  passages, 
over  steps  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  turn- 
ing a  little  to  the  right,  we  came  to  a 
chamber  which  the  friars  called  '  La 
Ciicina  della  Santa  Madonn.''  They 
here  showed  us  the  chimney  of  the 
hearth  on  Avhich  Mary  warmed  the 
food  of  Jesus  while  yet  an  infant,  and 
where  she  baked  the  cykes  for  her  hus- 
band's supper  when  he  returned  from 
the  labours  of  the  day.  This  was  an 
apartment  of  the  house,  as  they  observ- 
ed, in  which  the  Son  of  God  lived  so 
many  years  in  subjection  to  man  ;  as 
it  is  believed  by  all,  that  he  was  brought 
up  from  childhood  to  manhood  in  Naz- 
areth. 

"  The  fact  of  Joseph  and  Mary  hav- 
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ing  resided  in  tliis  house,  and  used  the 
very  room  in  which  we  stood  as  a  kifli- 
en,  has  nothing  at  all  of  improbability 
In  it ;  and,  as  excavated  dwellings  in 
the  side  of  a  steep  hill  like  this  would 
be  more  secure,  and  even  more  com- 
fortable than  fabricated  ones,  it  is  quite 
as  probable  that  might  have  really  been 
the  residence  of  the  Holy  Family  as 
of  any  other,  since  it  is  here,  in  the 
midst  of  Nazareth  of  Galilee,  where 
Joseph  and  Mary  are  admitted  to  have 
dwelt,  and  the  child  Jesus  to  have  been 
brought  up. 

"  The  church  erected  over  this  sa- 
cred spot  is  large,  and  well  furnished 
with  some  few  tolerable  paintings,  but 
still  more  gaudy  ones.  It  has  also  a 
double  flight  of  marble  steps,  and  a  gilt 
iron  rail-way,  leading  up  on  each  side 
of  the  grotto,  which  is  left  open,  and 
faces  the  entrance  to  the  church,  produ- 
cing an  impressive  effect.  Below,  in 
the  grotto  itself,  is  an  altar  of  white 
marble,  very  finely  executed,  and  a 
paintinsf  of  the  Annunciation,  of  great 
merit,  as  fr.r  as  could  be  judged  in  this 
obscure  depth,  except  that  its  effect  is 
lessened  by  a  diadem  of  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones  on  the  head  of  the  Virgin. 
"  Among  all  the  pictures  I  observed 
a  departure  from  costume  and  proprie- 
ty, which  couki  only  be  accounted  for 
by  religious  zeal.  Joseph,  the  carpen- 
ter, was  arrayed  in  purple  and  scarlet  ; 
Mary,  beautiful,  and  dressed  in  the 
richest  robes.  If  the  painters  could 
have  taken  their  models  from  among 
the  same  class  of  people  at  Nazareth 
now,  they  would,  perha])S,  have  ap- 
proached nearer  to  truth  ;  as  these  are, 
probably,  still  very  similar  in  person, 
complexion  and  apparel,  to  those  de- 
scribed in  the  history  of  those  times. 
In  Europe,  remote  from  the  scenes 
themselves,  Scriptural  subjects. may  be 
treated  in  any  way  that  best  displays 
the  talent  of  the  painter  ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  witness  certain  delineations 
of  country  and  costume  upon  the  spot 
where  the  scene  itself  is  laid,  without 
being  forcibly  impressed  with  their 
want  of  even  general  resemblance. 

"  There  is  an  organ,  which  is  played 
by  one  of  the  friare  ;  an  abundance  of 
fonts,  and  altars,  and  candlesticks  ;  a 
iine  sacristy,  or  dressing-room,  for  the 


priests ;  and  store-rooms  for  the  move- 
ables of  the  church,  consisting  of  flag's, 
tapers,  silken  curtains,  silver  crosses, 
incense-pots,  &c.  &c.  exhibited  on  fes- 
tival-days.'' 

After  accomplishing  the  ascent  of 
Mount  Tabor,  they  passed  on  to 
Caypha,  distant  about  three  leagues 
from  A  echo. 

'••  Mere  ( saj-s  Mr.  Buckingham")  we 
visited  the  monastery  which  stands  oa 
the  summit  of  Mount  Carmel,  near  the 
spot  where  F.lias  offered  up  his  sacri- 
fice, and  which  gave  rise  to,  and  re- 
mained lor  a  long  period  the  head- 
quarters of,  the  order  of  Carmelite  Fri- 
ars. It  appears  to  have  been  a  fine 
building,  but  it  is  now  entirely  aban- 
doned, and  the  monk  who  has  charge 
of  it  lives  in  the  town  of  Caypha  below. 
During  the  campaign  of  the  French  ia 
Syria,  the  monastery  was  made  an  hos- 
pital lor  their  sick,  for  which  its  retired 
and  healthy  situation,  as  well  as  its  in- 
terior structure,  admirably  adapted  it.'* 

Done  Cesarea  and  Jafla  were  sub- 
sequently visited.  We  quote  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham's account  of  Buonaparte's  mas- 
sacre of  the  citizens  of  this  j^lace  : 

"  The  fact  of  f>uonaparte's  having 
murdered  his  prisoners  in  cold  blood 
had  been  doubted,  from  the  mere  cir- 
cumstances of  the  consul  having  omit- 
ted to  mention  it ;  though  he  had  not 
been  once  questioned  as  to  the  point. 
This,  however,  I  was  resolved  to  do  ; 
and,  in  reply,  we  were  assured  by  this 
same  consul's  son,  Damiani,  himself  an 
old  man  of  60,  and  a  spectator  of  all 
that  passed  here  during  the  French 
invasion,  that  such  massacre  did  really 
take  place,  and  twenty  mouths  were 
opened  at  once  to  confirm  the  tale. 

''  It  was  related  to  us  that  Buona- 
parte had  issued  a  decree,  ordering, 
that  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  pass 
freely  without  having  a  written  protec- 
tion bearing  his  signature  ;  but  publish- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  an  assurance  that 
this  should  be  gi-anted  to  all  who  would 
apply  for  it  on  a  given  day.  The  mul- 
titude confided  in  the  promise,  and  were 
collected  on  the  appointed  day,  with- 
out the  ci:y,  to  the  number  of  ten  or 
twelve  hundred  persons,  including  men, 
women,  and  children.  They  were  then 
ordered  on  an  eminence,  and  there  ar- 
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rayed  in  battalion,  under  pretence  of 
counting  them  one  by  one.  When  all 
was  ready,  the  troops  were  ordered  to 
fire  upon  them,  and  only  a  few  escaped 
their  destructive  volleys.  A  similar 
scene  was  transacted  on  the  bed  of  the 
rocks  before  the  port,  where  about  three 
hundred  persons  were  either  shot  or 
driven  to  perish  in  the  sea,  as  if  to  re- 
new the  deed  of  treacherous  murder 
Avhich  the  men  of  .loppe  had  of  old 
practised  on  the  Jews,  and  which  their 
heroic  defender  had  so  amply  aven- 
ged." 

Our  traveller  next  journeyed  to 
Ramlah,  and  through  the  mountains  of 
Jerusalem,  and  visited  Bethlehem,  and 
the  cave  of  the  Nativity. 

"  The  principal  sanctuary  of  Beth- 
lehem is  the  grotto  of  the  Nativity,  the 
descent  to  which  is  by  twenty  or  thirty 
steps,  all  below  the  general  level  of  the 
church.  These  lead  down  narrow  and 
winding  passages,  so  as  to  render  it  al- 
together certain  that  this  could  never 
have  been  the  stable  of  an  inn,  without 
some  ma'erial  alterations  in  its  con- 
struction ;  since,  at  the  present  mo- 
Hient,  it  is  difficult  even  for  men  to  de- 
scend into  it,  and  cattle  could  not  do  so 
at  all  by  any  passage  that  I  could  per- 
ceive. 

"  Here,  however,  we  were  shown  a 
cave,  very  splendidly  ornamented  with 
a  marble  pavement,  recesses  decorated 
with  sculpture  and  painting,  and  a  dou- 
ble row  of  massy  silver  lamps,  of  exqui- 
site workmanship,  furnished  b}'  the 
patrons  of  whoever  may  share  the  pos- 
session of  the  altars.  Among  the  paint- 
ings, a  concert  of  angels,  celebrating 
the  birth  of  Jesus,  seemed  to  possess 
great  merit ;  though  there  was  some- 
thing strange  to  my  eye  in  observing 
one  of  these  angels,  whose  wings  were 
expanded,  seated  on  a  cloud,  with  a 
huge  violinccllo  between  his  legs,  and 
the  bow  in  his  right  hand.  Another 
ftf  the  Eastern  Magi,  adoring  the  infant 
Saviour,  and  angels  bearing  censers  of 
incense,  was  equally  beautiful.  Be- 
netith  this  last  is  a  marble  altar,  and 
stile  below  it,  a  semicircular  recess,  or- 
namented at  the  back  with  some  fine 
sculpture  on  white  marble,  and  hung 
around  with  large  silver  lamps  kept 
constantly  burning.     Here  is  shown, 


upon  the  pavement,  an  inlaid  star, 
which  is  said  to  mark  the  spot  of  the 
Saviour's  birth,  and  to  lie  immediately 
underneath  the  point  of  the  Heavens 
where  the  Star  of  the  East  became  fixed 
in  its  course,  to  direct  the  Wise  Men 
to  the  object  of  their  search. 

"  The  facts  of  this  grotto  having 
been  a  stable,  and  the  place  in  which 
the  star  is  seen  a  manger,  seem  improb- 
able, chiefly  from  the  difficulty  ofaccess 
to  it  in  its  present  state;  but,  if  the 
means  of  entrance  were  formerly  more 
open  and  enlarged,  the  subterraneous 
excavation  might  as  easily  have  been 
attached  to  an  inn  as  to  any  other  kind 
of  building.  As  such,  it  might  have 
been  occasionally  appropriated  to  the 
reception  of  guests  :  ))articularly  on  an 
occasion  like  that  described  by  St. 
Luke,  who  says  of  Mary,  '  And  she 
brought  forth  her  first  son,  and  wrap- 
ped him  in  swaddling-clothes,  and  laid 
him  in  a  manger,  because  there  was  no 
room  for  them  at  the  inn.' 

"  The  possession  of  this  spot,  once  so 
mean  and  insignificant,  is  now  disputed 
by  contending  sects  of  Christians,  with 
the  same  rage  and  animosity  as  that 
which  marks  their  struggle  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  During 
the  last  Christmas  only,  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Feast  of  Nativity,  at  which 
Mr.  Bankes  was  present,  a  battle  took 
place,  in  which  several  of  the  comba- 
tants were  wounded,  and  others  sev(  re- 
ly beaten  ;  and  on  the  preceding  yen', 
the  privilege  of  saying  mass  at  the  ahar, 
on  a  particular  day,  had  been  fought 
for,  at  the  door  of  the  sanctuary  itself, 
with  drawn  swords." 

We  regret  that  we  must  break  oft^ 
here  at  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  volume ;  for,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  the  latter  half  of  the  work, 
containing  the  account  of  Bashan  and 
Gilead,  and  the  country  beyond  the 
Jordan,  is  most  valuable,  because  the 
subject  has  never  been  touched  upon 
before.  Our  next  notice  will  contain 
Mr  Buckingham's  visit  to  Calvary,  and 
the  tomb  of  Christ. 

[As  an  appropriate  appendage  to 
this  article,  we  copy  from  the  Monthly- 
Magazine  for  Nov.  1821,  Sir  Sydney 
Smith's  late  translation  of  the  Saracea 
capitulation  of  the  Holy  City.] 
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The  CATtrvLATioif  granted  by  Ike  caliph  Omar,  Successor  of  Mahomet,  to  the  Christians 
of  Jerusalem  and  its  dependencies,  on  the  event  of  its  conqaest,  in  the  \blh  year  of  th6 
Hegira  ;  translated  from  the  Original  Text  in  Arabic,  by  Sir  Svuney  Smith. 

IN  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  and  gracious  God  !  Let  us  praise  God,  who  hath 
provided  for  our  instruction  in  Islamism,  who  hath  honoured  us  with  the  true  faith,  and 
had  compassion  on  us,  by  sending  us  his  prophet  Mahomet.  May  the  divine  peace  and 
benediction  d-.vell  with  him  who  purified  our  hearts,  who  gave  us  victory  over  our  ene- 
mies, with  habitations  in  the  open  countries,  and  who  inspired  us  with  love  for  our  breth- 
ren.    Let  God  he  praised,  by  his  servants,  fortius  his  grace  and  infinite  mercy. 

The  writing  of  Omar,  the  Son  of  Cliattab,  granted  as  a  pact  and  a  convention,  to  the 
Patriarch  Zcphyrinu-i,  held  in  reverence  by  .all  his  people,  Patriarch  of  the  Royal  Ortho-J 
dox  sect  at  Jerusalem,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

This  convention  comprehends  the  subjects,  the  clergy,  the  monks  and  religious  women, 
■and  affords  them  protection,  in  whatever  places  they  may  reside,  or  be.  We,  the  true  be- 
lievers and  successors,  feel  it  our  duty  to  protect  the  Christian  subject,  while  he  continues  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  subject.  This  convention  shall  not  be  violated,  except  by  their 
own  fault,  in  attempting  to  withdraw  from  obedience  and  submission.  Protection  shall 
be  equally  afforded  to  tlieir  churches,  lands  in  the  country,  to  the  places  of  their  i)!lgrim- 
age  within  the  city  and  without,  viz.  to  the  Church  Ramane  (Holy  Sepulchre),  to  Bethle- 
hem, the  birth-place  of  Jesus,  to  the  great  church  in  the  cavern  ;  also  to  the  three  gates 
towards  the  south,  the  north,  and  the  west.  The  same  privileges  to  be  extended  to  other 
Christians  that  frequent  these  places  ;  to  the  Georgians  and  Abyssinians,  Nestorians, 
Jacobites,  and  others  that  are  followers  of  the  Prophet  Jesus. 

The  Christians  are  entitled  to  these  benefits,  as  they  were  formerly  honoured  by  the 
prophet  with  a  document  signed  and  scaled  by  himself,  wherein  he  exhorts  U3  to  shew  them 
favour,  and  to  grant  them  protection.  In  conformity  to  which,  we,  true  believers,  are  dispo- 
sed to  act  with  benevolence  towards  them, in  honour  of  him  who  recommended  benevolence. 

They  are  to  be  exempted  from  the  capitation  tax,  and  from  all  imposts  and  tolls, 
throughout  all  the  territories  and  seas  of  the  Moslems.  On  their  entering  Ramane  (the 
Holy  Sepulchre)  and  in  the  rest  of  their  pilgrimage,  nothing  is  to  be  exacted  from  them. 

Such  Christians  as  visit  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  lay  down  a  silver  diam  and  a  half,  for 
the  patriarch. 

All  true  believers  of  both  sexes,  rich  and  poor,  the  Sultans  and  Chiefs  not  excepted,  to 
j"ield  obedience  to  these  injunctions. 

Given  in  presence  of  all  the  disciples  of  the  prophet. 

Abdallah,  Osman,  B.  Afan,  Saad,  Abdor  Rahman,  Ibs  Auf. 

Into  whose  hands  soever  this  writing  shall  come,  let  them  give  credence  to  it,  that  the 
divine  benediction  may  rest  upon  the  prophet  and  his  discipies. 

Let  us  praise  God.  Sovereign  of  the  world,  on  whom  we  repose,  as  on  the  prophet  our 
advocate  :  the  2Uth  Ribuel,  Ewel  of  the  15th  year  of  the  Hegira. 

Whoever  reads  this  writing,  and  acts  contrary,  from  this  day  to  the  day  of  the  last 
judgment,  contravenes  the  convention  of  God,  and  of  his  well  beloved  prophet. 


TO      TUK      CLOUDS. 

By  John  Clare. 

O  Painted  Clouds  !  sweet  beauties  of  the  sky, 

How  have  I  view'd  your  motion  and  your  rest, 
When  like  fleet  hunters  ye  have    left    mine  eye. 

In    your   thin   gauze    of  woolly-fleecing  drest  ; 
Or  in  your  threaten'd  thunder's  grave  black  vest, 

Like  black  deep  waters  slowly  moving  by, 
Awfully  striking  the  spectator's  breast 

With  your  Creator's  dread  sublimity, 
As  admiration  mutely  views  your  storms. 

And  I  do  love  to  see  you  idly  lie, 
Painted  by  heav'n  as  various  as  your  forms, 

Pausing  upon  the  eastern  mountain  high, 
As  morn  awakes  with  spring's  wood-harrnony  ; 

And  sweeter  still,  when  in  your  slumbers  sooth 
You  hang  the  western  arch  o'er  day's  proud  eye  : 

Still  as  the  even-pool,  uncurv'd  and  smooth. 
My  gazing  soul  has  look'd  most  placidly  ; 

And  higher  still  devoutly  wish'd  to  strain. 
To  wipe  your  shrouds  and  sky's  blue  blinders  by, 

With  all  the  warmness  of  a  moon-struck  brain, 
To  catch  a  glimpse  of  Him  who  bids  you  reign, 

And  view  the  dwelling  of  all  majesty. 


(    ssr    ) 
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THE     HAUNTED     SHIPS. 


Though  my  mind's  not 
Hocd\viiik"(I  witli  rustic  marvels,  I  do  think 
There  are  more  things  in  the  grove,  the  air,  the  flood 
Yea, and  the  chamell'd  larih,  than  what  Wiseman, 
Who  walks  so  proud  as  if  his  form  alone 
Fill'dthe  wide  temple  of  the  universe. 
Will  let  a  frail  maid  say.     I'd  write  i'  the  creed 
O'  the  sagest  head  alive,  that  fearful  forms, 
Holy  or  reprobate,  do  page  men's  heels  ; 
That  shades,  too  horiid  for  our  gaze,  stand  o'er 
The  murderer's  dust,  and  for  revenge  glare  up, 
Even  till  the  stars  weep  fire  for  very  pity. 

A  LONG  the  coast  of  Solway,  ro- 
mantic on  the  Scottish  side,  with 
its  woodlands,  and  bays,  and  cliffs,  and 
headlands;    and    interesting    on    the 
English  side,  with  its  many  beautiful 
towns  with  their  shadows  on  the  wa- 
ter, rich  pastures,  safe  harbours,  and 
numerous  ships  ;  there  still  linger  many 
traditional  stories  of  a  maritime  nature 
most  of  them  connected  with  supersti- 
tions singularly  wild  and  unusual.     To 
the  curious  these  tales  afford   a  rich 
fund  of  entertainment,  from  the  many 
diversities    of  the  same  story ;    some 
dry  and  barren,  and  stripped  of  all  the 
embellishments  of  poetry ;  others  dress- 
ed out  in  all  the  riches  of  a  supersti- 
tious belief  and  haunted   imagination. 
In  this  they  resemble  the  inland  tradi- 
tions of  the  peasants ;    but  many  of 
the  oral  treasures  of  the  Galwegian  or 
the  Cumbrian  coast  have  the  stamp  of 
the   Dane  and    the  Norsemen     upon 
them,  and  claim  but  a  remote  or  faint 
affinity  with  the  legitimate  legends  of 
Caledonia.       Something  Hke   a  rude 
prosaic  outline  of  several  of  the  most 
noted  ofthe  northern  ballads,  the  ad- 
ventures and  depredations  of  the  old 
pcean  kings,  still  lends  life  to  the  even- 
ing tale  ;  and,  among  others,  the  story 
ofthe  Haunted  Ships   is   still  popular 
among  the  maritime  peasantry. 

One  fine  harvest  evening  I  went  on 
board  the  shallop  of  Richard  Faulder, 
of  Allanbay;  and,  committing  our- 
selves to  the  waters,  we  allowed  a  gen- 
tie  wind  from  the  east  to  waft  us  a*t  its 
pleasure  towards  the  Scottish  coast. 
We  passed  the  sharp  promontory  of 
-fe'iddick ;  and  skirting  the  land  within 
2T     ATHENE r^M  voi,.   10, 


a  stone  cast,  glided  along  the  shore  till 
we  came  within   sight  of  the  ruined 
Abbey    of   Sweellieart.      The    green 
mountain   of  Criffell  ascended  beside 
us ;  and  the  bleat  of  the  flocks  from  its 
summit,  together  with  the  winding  of 
the  evening  horn  of  the  reapers,  came 
softened   into    something    like    music 
over  land  and  sea.     We  pushed  our 
shallop  into  a  deep  and   wooded  bay, 
and  sat  silently  looking   on  the  serene 
beauty  ofthe  place.     7  he  moon  glim- 
mered in   her   rising  through  the  tall 
shafts   of  the  pines  of  Caerlaverock, 
and  the  sky,  with  scarce  a  cloud,  show- 
ered down  on  wood,  and  headland,  and 
bay,  the  twinkling  beams  of  a  thousand 
stars,   rendering  every  object  visible. 
The  tide   too  was   coming  with  that 
swift  and  silent  swell  observable  when 
the  wind  is  gentle ;  the  woody  curves 
along  the  land  were   filling  with   the 
flood  till  it  touched  the  green  branches 
ofthe  drooping  trees ;  while  in  the  cen- 
tre current  the  roll  and  the  plunge  of  a 
thousand  pellocks  told  to  the  experien- 
ced fisherman  that  salmon  were  abun- 
dant.    As  we  looked,  we  saw  an  old 
man  emerging  from  a  path  that  winded 
to  the  shore  through  a  grove  of  dod- 
dered hazel ;  he  carried   a  halve-net 
on  his  back,  while  behind   him  came  a 
girl,  bearing  a  small    harpoon    with 
which  the  fishers  are  remarkably  dex- 
terous in   striking  their  prey.      The 
senior  seated  himself  on  a  large  grey 
stone  which  overlooked  the  bay,   laid 
aside  his  bonnet,    and  submitted  his 
bosom  and  neck  to  the  refreshing  sea 
breeze  ;  and  taking  his  harpoon  from 
his  attendant,  sat  with  the  gravity  and 
composure  of  a  spirit  of  the  flood,  whh 
his    ministering  nvmph   behind   him. 
We  pushed  our  shallop  to  the  shore, 
and  soon  stood  at  their  side.     "  This  is 
old  Maik  Macmoran,  the  mariner,  with 
his  grand-daughter  Barbara,"  said  Ri- 
chard Faulder,  in  a  whisper  that  had 
something  of  fear  in  it;  ''he   knows 
every  creek,  and  cavern,  and   quick- 
sand, in  Solway, — has  seen  the  Spec- 
tre Hound  that  haunts  the  Isle  of  Man ; 
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lias  Iieard  him  bark,  and  at  every  bark 
has  seen  a  ship  sink  ;  and  he  has  seen, 
too,  the  Haunted  Ships  in  full  sail ; 
and.  if  all  tales  be  true,  he  has  sailed  in 
them  himself; — he's  an  awful  person." 
Though  I  perceived  in  the  communi- 
cation of  my  friend  something  of  the 
superstition  of  the  sailor,  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  common  rumour  had 
made  a  happy  choice  in  singling  out 
old  Mark  to  maintain  her  intercourse 
with  the  invisible  world.  His  hair, 
which  seemed  to  have  refused  all  inter- 
Course  with  tire  comb,  hur/g  matted 
upon  his  shoulders  ;  a  kind  of  mantle, 
or  rather  blanket,  pinned  with  a  wood- 
en skewer  round  his  neck,  fell  mid-leg 
down,  concealing  all  his  nether  gar- 
ments as  far  as  a  pair  of  hose,  darned 
with  yarn  of  all  conceivable  colours, 
and  a  pair  of  shoes,  patched  and  re- 
paired till  nothing  of  the  original  struc- 
ture remained,  and  clasped  on  his  feet 
with  two  massy  silver  buckles.  If  the 
dress  of  the  old  man  was  rude  and  sor- 
did, that  of  his  grand  daughter  was  gay, 
and  even  rich.  She  wore  a  boddice 
of  fine  wool,  wrought  round  the  bosom 
with  alternate  leaf  and  lily,  and  a  kirtle 
of  the  same  fabric,  which,  almost  touch- 
ing her  white  and  delicate  ancle,  show- 
ed her  snowy  feet  so  fairy-light  and 
round  that  they  scarcely  seemed  to 
touch  the  grass  where  she  stood.  Her 
hair,  a  natural  ornament  which  woman 
seeks  much  to  improve,  was  of  bright 
glossy  brown,  and  encumbered  rather 
than  adorned  with  a  snood,  set  thick 
with  marine  productions,  among  which 
the  small  clear  pearl  found  in  the  Sol- 
way  was  conspicuous.  Nature  had 
not  trusted  to  a  handsome  shape,  and 
a  sylph-like  air,  for  young  i^arbara's 
influence  over  the  heart  of  man  ;  but 
had  bestowed  a  pair  of  large  bright 
blue  eyes,  swimming  in  liquid  light,  so 
full  of  love,  and  gentleness,  and  joy, 
that  all  the  sailors  from  Annanwater 
to  far  Saint  Bees  acknowledged  their 
power,  and  sung  songs  about  tire  bon"- 
Tiie  lass  of  Mark  Macmoran.  She 
'  stood  holding  a  small  gaff-hook  of  pol- 
ished steel  in  her  hand,  and  seemed  not 
dissatisfied  with  the  glances  I  bestowed 
on  her  from  time  to  time,  and  which  I 
1»&ld  more  than  requited  by  a  single 


glance  of  those  eyes  which  retained  so 
many  capricious  hearts  in  subjection. 

The  tide,  though  rapidly  augment- 
ing, had-  not  yet  filled  the  bay  at  our 
feet.  The  moon  now  streamed  fairly 
over  the  tops  of  Caerlaverock  pines^ 
and  showed  the  expanse  of  ocean  dimp- 
ling and  swelling,  on  which  sloops  and 
shallops  came  dancing,  and  displaying 
at  every  turn  their  extent  of  wliite  sail 
against  the  beam  of  the  moon.  I  look^ 
ed  on  old  Mark  the  mariner,  who^  seat- 
ed raotionless  on  his  grey  stone,  kept 
his  eye  fixed  on  the  increasing  waters 
with  a  look  of  seriousness  and  sorrow 
in  which  I  saw  little  of  the  calculating 
spirit  of  a  mere  fisherman.  Though 
he  looked  on  the  coming  tide,  his  eyes 
seemed  to  dwell  particularly  on  the 
black  and  decayed  hulls  of  two  vessels, 
which,  half  immersed  in  the  quicksand, 
still  addressed  to  every  heart  a  tale  of 
shipwreck  and  desolation.  The  tide 
wheeled  and  foamed  around  them ;  and 
creeping  incb  by  inch  up  the  side,  at 
last  fairly  threw  its  waters  over  the  top,, 
and  a  long  and  hollow  eddy  showed 
the  resistance  which  the  liquid  element 
received.  The  moment  they  were  fair- 
ly buried  in  the  water  the  old  man 
clasped  his  hands  together,  and  said, 
"  Blessed  be  the  tide  that  will  break 
over  and  bury  ye  for  ever  !  Sad  to 
mariners,  and  sorrowful  to  maids  and 
mothers,  has  the  time  been  you  have 
choked  up  this  deep  and  bonnie  bay. 
For  evil  were  you  sent,  and  for  evil 
have  3'ou  continued.  Every  season 
finds  from  you  its  song  of  sorrow  and 
wail,  its  funeral  processions,  and  its 
shrouded  corses.  Woe  to  the  land 
where  the  wood  grew  that  made  ye  ! 
Cursed  be  the  axe  that  hev/ed  ye  on 
the  mountains,  the  hands  that  joined 
ye  together,  the  bay  that  ye  first  swam 
in,  and  the  wind  that  wafted  ye  here  ! 
Seven  times  have  ye  put  my  life  in 
peril,  three  fair  sons  have  ye  swept 
from  my  side,  and  two  bonnie  grand- 
bairns  ;  and  now,  even  now,  your  wa- 
ters foam  and  flash  for  my  destruction, 
did  I  venture  my  infirm  limbs  in  que'^t 
of  food  in  your  deadly  bay.  I  see  by 
that  ripple  and  that  foam,  and  hear  by 
the  sound  and  singing  of  your  surge, 
that  ye  yearn  for  another  victim,  but  ic 
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shall  not  be  me  nor  mine."  Even  as 
the  old  mariner  addressed  himself  to 
the  wrecked  ships  a  young  man  ap- 
peared at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
ibay,  holding  his  halve-net  in  his  hand, 
and  iiastening  into  the  current.  Mark 
rose,  and  shouted,  and  waved  him  back 
from  a  place  which,  to  a  person  unac- 
quainted with  the  dangers  of  the  bay, 
real  and  superstitious,  seemed  suffi- 
ciently perilous:  his  grand-daughter 
too  added  her  voice  to  his,  and  waved 
her  white  hands;  but  the  more  they 
strove  the  faster  advanced  the  peasant 
till  he  stood  to  his  middle  in  the  wa- 
ter, while  the  tide  increased  every  mo- 
ment in  depth  and  strength.  "  Andrew, 
Andrew,"  cried  the  young  woman,  in 
a  voice  quavering  with  emotion,  "  turn, 
turn,  I  tell  you  :  O  the  Ships,  the 
Haunted  Ships  !'*'  but  the  appearance 
•of  a  fine  run  of  fish  had  more  influence 
with  the  peasant  than  the  voice  of  bon- 
jiie  Barbara,  and  forward  he  dashed, 
Jiet  in  hand.  In  a  moment  he  was 
borne  off  his  feet,  and  mingled  like 
foam  with  the  water,  and  hurried  to- 
wards the  fatal  eddies  which  whirled 
and  roared  round  the  sunken  ships. 
But  he  was  a  powerful  3'oung  man,  and 
an  expert  swimmer  :  he  seized  on  one 
of  the  projecting  ribs  of  the  nearest 
hulk,  and  clinging  to  it  with  the  grasp 
of  despair,  uttered  yell  after  yell,  sus- 
taining himself  against  the  prodigious 
rush  of  the  current.  From  a  sheeling 
of  turf  and  straw,  within  the  pitch  of  a 
bar  from  where  we  stood,  came  out  an 
old  woman  bent  with  age,  and  leaning 
on  a  crutch.  "  I  hear  the  voice  of  that 
lad  Andrew  Lammie  ;  can  the  chield 
be  drowning  that  he  skirls  sae  uncan- 
nilie  ?"  said  the  old  woman  seating 
herself  on  the  ground,  and  looking 
earnestly  at  the  water.  "  Ou  aye," 
she  continued,  "  he's  doomed,  he's 
doomed ;  heart  and  hand  can  never 
save  him ;  boats,  ropes,  and  man's 
strength  and  wit,  all  vain  !  vain  !  he's 
doomed  !"  By  this  time,  I  had  thrown 
myself  into  the  shallop,  followed  reluc- 
tantly by  Richard  Faulder,  over  whose 
courage  and  kindness  of  heart  super- 
stition had  great  power ;  and  with  one 
push  from  the  shore,  and  some  exertion 
in  skuUing,  we  came  within  a  quoit- 
cast  of  the  unfortunate  fisherman.    He 


staid   not  to  profit   by  our  aid ;    for 
when  he  perceived  us  near  he  uttered 
a  piercing  shriek  of  joy,  and  bounded, 
towards  us   through  the  agitated  ele- 
ment the  full  length  of  an  oar.     I  saw 
him  for  a  second  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  ;  but  the  eddying  current  sucked 
him  down ;  and  all  I   ever  beheld  of 
him  again  was  his  hand  held  above  the 
flood,  and  clutching  in  agony  at  some 
imaginary  aid.     I  sat  gazing  in  horror 
on  the  vacant  sea  before   us :    but  a 
breathing-time  before,  a  human  being, 
full  of  youth,  and  strength,  and  hope, 
was  there  :  his  cries  were  still  ringing 
in  my  ears  and  echoing  in  the  woods  ; 
and  now  nothing  was   seen   or   heard 
save  the  turbulent   expanse  of  water, 
and  the  sound  of  its  chafing  on  the 
shoi-es.     We  pushed  back  our  shallop, 
and  resumed  our  station  on  the  clifl'  be- 
side the  old  mariner  and  his  descend- 
ant.    "  Wherefore   sought  ye  to  peril 
your  own  lives  fruitlessly  }''  said  Mark, 
"  in  attempting  to   save  the  doomed. 
Whoso   touches   those    infernal  ships 
never  survives  to  tell  the   tale.     Woe 
to  the  man  who  is  found  nigh  them  at 
midnight  when  the  tide   has   subsided 
and  they  arise  in  their  former  beauty, 
with  forecastle  and  deck,  and  sail,  and 
pennon,  and  shroud.     Then   is  seen 
the  streaming  of  lights  along  the  wa- 
ter  from   their   cabin   windows,    and 
then  is  heard  the  sound  of  mirth  and 
the  clamour  of  tongues,  and  the  infer- 
nal whoop  and  hallo,  and  song,   ring- 
ing far  and  wide.     Woe  to  the  man 
who  comes  nigh  them."     To  all  this 
my  Allanbay  companion  listened  with 
a   breathless   attention.     I  felt  some- 
thing touched  with   a  superstition  to 
which  I  partly  believed  I  had  seen  one 
victim  offered   up ;  and  I  inquired  of 
the  old  mariner,    "  How  and   when 
came  these  haunted  ships  there  ?    To 
me  they  seem  but  the  melancholy  relics 
of  some  unhappy  voyagers,  and  muck 
more  likely  to  warn  people  to  shun  de- 
struction, than  entice  and  delude         n 
to  it."     "  And  so,"  said  the  old  man 
with  a  smile,  which  had   more  of  sor- 
row  in  it  than  of  mirth ;    "  and  so, 
young  man,  these  black  and  shattered 
hulks  seem  to  the  eye  of  the  multitude. 
But  things  are  not   what  they  seem : 
that  water,  a  kind  aad  coavenient  ser- 
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vant  to  the  wants  of  man,  which  seems  dangerous  quicksands  and  headland  of 
so  smooth,  and  so  dimphng,  and  so  Borranpoint.  On  the  deck  of  the  fore- 
gentle,  has  swallowed  up  a  human  soul  most  ship  not  a  living  soul  was  seen,  or 
even  now ;  and  the  place  which  it  shape,  unless  something  in  darkness 
covers,  so  fair  and  so  level,  is  a  faith-  and  form  resembling  a  human  shadow 
less  quicksand,  out  of  which  none  es-  could  be  called  a  shape,  which  flitted 
cape.     Things  are  otherwise  than  they  from   extremity  to   extremity   of    the 


seem.  Had  you  lived  as  long  as  I 
have  had  the  sorrow  to  live ;  had  you 
seen  the  storms,  and  braved  the  perils, 
and  endured  the  distresses  which  have 


ship,  vv'ith  the  appearance  of  trimming 
the  sails  and  directing  the  vessel's 
course.  But  the  decks  of  its  compan- 
ion were  crowded  with  human  shapes  ; 


befallen  me  ;    had  you  sat  gazing  out    the  captain,  and  mate,  and  sailor,  and 


on  the  dreary  ocean  at  midnight  on 
a  haunted  coast ;  had  you  seen  com- 
rade after  comrade,  brother  after  bro- 
ther, and  son  after  son,  swept  away 
by  the  merciless  ocean  from  your  very 
side ;  had  you  seen  the  shapes  of 
friends,  doomed  to  the  wave  and  the 
quicksand,  appearing  to  you  in  the 
dreams  and  visions  of  the  night ;  then 
would  your  mind  have  been  prepared 
for  crediting  the  maritime  legends  of 
mariners  :  and  the  two  haunted  Danish 


cabin  boy,  all  seemed  there  ;  and  from 
them  the  sound  of  mirth  and  minstrelsy 
echoed  over  land  and  water.  The  coast 
which  they  skirted  along  was  one  of 
extreme  danger ;  and  the  reapers  shout- 
ed to  warn  them  to  beware  of  sand- 
bank and  rock ;  but  of  this  friendly 
counsel  no  notice  was  taken,  except 
that  a  large  and  famished  dog,  which 
sat  on  the  prow,  answered  every  shout 
with  a  long,  loud,  and  melancholy 
howl.     The  deep  sand  bank  of  Carse- 


ships  would  have  had   their  terrors  for    thorn  was  expected  to  arrest  the  career 


you,  as  they  have  for  all  who  sojourn 
on  this  coast.     Of  the   time   and  the 
cause  of  their  destruction  I  know  noth- 
ing certain  :  they  have  stood  as   you 
have  seen  them   for  uncounted  time ; 
and  while  all  other  ships  wrecked  on  • 
this  unhappy  coast  have  gone  to  pieces, 
and  rotted,  and   sunk  away  in  a  iew 
years,  these  two   haunted   hulks   have 
neither  sunk  in  the  quicksand,  nor  has 
a  single  spar  on  board  been  displaced. 
Maritime  legend  says,  that  two  ships 
of  Denmark  having  had  permission, 
for  a  time,  to  work  deeds  of  darkness 
and  dolour  on  the  deep,  were   at  last 
condemned  to   the  whirlpool  and  the 
sunken  rock,  and  were  wrecked  in  this 
bonnie  bay,  as  a  sign  to   seamen  to  be 
gentle  and  devout.     The  night   when 
they  were  lost  was  a  harvest  evening 
of  uncommon  mildness   and   beauty  : 
the   sun  had   newly  set ;     the  moon 
came  brighter  and  brighter  out ;  and 
the  reapers,  laying  their  sickles  at  the 
root  of  the  standing  corn,  stood  on  rock 
and  bank,  looking  at  the  increasing 
magnitude  of  the  waters,  for  sea  and 
land  were  visible  from   Saint  Bees  to 
Barnhourie.     The  sails  of  two  vessels 
were  soon   seen  bent  for  the  Scottish 
coast ;  and  whh  a  speed   outrunning 
the  swiftest  ship  they  approached  the 


of  these  desperate  navigators  ;  but  they 
passed,  with  the  celerity  of  waterfowl, 
over  an  obstruction  which  had  wreck- 
ed many  pretty  ships. 

"  Old  men  shook  their  heads   and 
departed,  saying,  '  We  have  seen  the 
fiend  sailing  in  a  bottomless  ship  ;  let 
us  go  home  and  pray  :'    but  one  young 
and  wilful  man  said, '  Fiend  !  Fll  war- 
rant it's  nae  fiend,  but   douce  Janet 
Wither-shins,  the  witch,  holding  a  ca- 
rouse with   some   of  her  Cumberland 
cummers,  and  mickle  red  wine  will  be 
spilt  atween  them.    Dod  I  would  glad- 
ly have  a  toothfu'  !    I'll   warrant   it's 
nane  o'  your  cauld  sour  slae-water  like 
a  bottle  of  Baillie  Shrinkie's  port,   but 
right  drap-o'-my-heart's-blood  stuff  that 
would  waken  a  body  out  of  their  last 
linen.     I  wonder  where  the  cummers 
will  anchor  their  craft  ?'     '  And   I'll 
vow,'   said  another  rustic,  '  the   wine 
they  quaff  is  none  of  your  visionary 
drink,  such  as  a  drouthie   body   has 
dished  out  to  his  lips   in  a  dream  ;  nor 
is  it  sliadowy  and  unsubstantial  like 
the  vessels  they  sail  in,  which  are  made 
out  of  a  cockle-shell  or  a  cast-off  slip- 
per, or  the  paring  of  a  seaman's   right 
thumb-nail.     1  once  got  a  hansel  out 
of  a  witch's  quaigh  myself, — auld  Ma- 
rion Mathers  of  Dustiefoot,  whom  they 
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tried  to   bury  in  the  auld  kirk-yard  of 
Dunscore,  but  the  cummer  raise  as  fast 
as  they  laid  her  down,   and  nae  where 
else  would   she  lie  but  in  the  bonnie 
green  kirk-j'ard   of  Kier  among  douce 
and  sponsible  fowk.     So  I'll  vow  that 
the  wine  of  a  witch's  cup   is  as  fell  li- 
quor as  ever  did  a  kindly  turn  to  a  poor 
man's  heart ;  and  be  they  fiends  or  be 
they  witches,   if  they   have  red   wine 
asteer,  I'll   risk  a  drouket  sark  for  ae 
glorious  tout  ont.'     '  Silence,  ye  sin- 
ners,'    said  the    minister's  son   of  a 
neighbouring  parish,  who  united  in  his 
own  person  his  father's  lack  of  devo- 
tion with  his   mother's   love  of  liquor. 
'  Whisht  ! — speak  as  if  ye  had  the  fear 
of  something  holy  before  ye.      Let  the 
vessels  run  their  own   way  to  destruc- 
tion ;  who  can  stay  the  eastern  wind, 
and  the  current  of  the  Solway  sea  ?    I 
can  find  ye  Scripture  warrant  for  that : 
so  let  them  try  their  strength  on  Blaw- 
hooly  rocks,  and  their  might  on  the 
broad  quicksand.     There's  a  surf  run- 
ning tliere  would  knock  the  ribs   to- 
gether of  a  galley  built  by  the   imps  of 
the  pit,  and  commanded  by  the  Prince 
of  Darkness.      Bonnilie   and   bravely 
they  sail  away  there  ;    but   before  the 
blast   blows   by  they  11   be   wrecked; 
and  red  wine  and  strong  brandy  will 
I"  be  as  rife   as   dyke-water,   and   we'll 
drink  the  health  of  bonnie  Bell  Black- 
ness out  ofher  left  foot  slipper.'     The 
speech  of  the  young  profligate  was  ap- 
plauded by  several  of  his  companions, 
and  away  they  flew  to  ihe  bay  of  Blaw- 
hooly,  from  whence  they  never  return- 
ed.    The  two  vessels  were  observed 
all  at  once  to  stop  in   the  bosom  of  the 
^gJte,  on  the  spot  where  their  hulls  now 
^^ttppear  :  the  mirth  and  the   minstrelsy 
waxed  louder  than  ever ;  and  the  forms 
of  maidens,  with  instruments  of  music 
and  wine  cups  in  their  hands,  thronged 
ti^  decks.     A  boat  was  lowered  ;  and 
tnl  same  shadowy  pilot  who  conduct- 
ed the  ships  made  it  start  towards  the 
shore  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning, 
and  its  head  knocked  against  the  bank 
where  tiie  four  young  men  stood,   who 
longed    for   the  unblest  drink.     They 
leaped  in   with  a   laugh,  and   with  a 
laiigh  were   they  welcomed  on  deck  ; 
wine  cups  were  given  to  each,   and  as 
they  hfted  them  to  theu-  lips  the  ves- 


sels melted  away  beneath  their  feet ; 
and  one  loud  shriek,  mingled  whh 
laughter  still  louder,  was  heard  over 
land  and  water  for  many  miles.  Noth- 
ing more  was  heard  or  seen  till  the 
morning,  when  the  crowd  who  came 
to  the  beach  saw  witii  fear  and  wonder 
the  two  Haunted  Ships,  such  as  thej- 
now  seem,  masts  and  taclde  gone  ;  nor 
mark,  nor  sign,  by  which  their  name, 
country,  or  destination  could  be  known, 
was  left  remaining.  Such  is  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  mariners  ;  and  its  truth  has 
been  attested  by  many  families  whose 
sons  and  whose  fathers  have  been 
drowned  in  the  liaunted  bay  of  Blaw- 
hooly." 

"  And  trow  ye,"  said  the  old  wo- 
man, who,  attracted  from  her  hut  by 
the  drowning  cries  of  the  young  fisher- 
man, had  remained  an  auditor  of  the 
mariner's  legend ;  "  And  trow  ye, 
Mark  JMacmoran,  that  the  tale  of  the 
Haunted  Ships  is  done  ?  I  can  say  no 
to  that.  Mickle  have  mine  ears  heard  ; 
but  more  mine  eyes  have  witnessed 
since  I  came  to  dwell  in  this  humble 
home  by  the  side  of  the  deep  sea.  I 
mind  the  night  weel :  it  was  on  Hal- 
lowmass  eve  :  the  nuts  were  cracked, 
the  apples  were  ate,  and  spell  and 
charm  were  tried  at  my  fireside  ;  till, 
wearied  with  diving  into  the  dark 
waves  of  futurity,  the  lads  and  lasses 
fairly  took  to  the  more  visible  bless- 
ings of  kind  words,  tender  clasps,  and 
gentle  courtship.  Soft  words  in  a 
maiden's  ear,  and  a  kindlie  kiss  o'  her 
lip,  were  old  world  matters  to  me, 
Mark  Macmoran  ;  though  I  mean  not 
to  say  that  I  have  been  free  of  the  fol- 
ly of  daunering  and  daffin  with  a  youth 
in  my  day,  and  keeping  tryste  with 
him  in  tlie  dark  and  lonely  places. 
However,  as  I  say,  these  times  of  en- 
joyment were  passed  and  gone  with 
me ;  the  mair's  the  pity  that  pleasure 
should  fly  sae  fast  away — and  as  I 
could  nae  make  sport  I  thought  I  should 
not  mar  an}' ;  so  out  I  sauntered  into 
the  fresh  cold  air,  and  sat  down  be- 
hind that  old  oak,  and  looked  abroad 
on  the  wide  sea.  I  had  my  ain  sad 
thoughts,  ye  may  think,  at  the  time : 
it  was  in  that  very  bay  my  blythe  good- 
j^an  perished,  with  seven  more  in  his 
comp^iny, — and    on   that  very  baiik 
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where  yc  see  the   waves  leaping  and 
foaming,   I   saw  seven  stately  corses 
streeked,  but  the  dearest  was  the  eighth. 
It  was  a  woeful  sight  to  me,  a  widow 
with  four  bonnie  boys,    witli  nought  to 
support  them  but  these  twa  hands,  and 
God's  blessing  and  a  cow's  grass.     I 
have  never  liked  to  live  out  of  sight  of 
this  bay  since  that   tinje:  and  mony's 
the   moonlight  night   I   sit  looking  on 
these    watery    mountains    and    these 
waste  shores ;  it  does  my  heart  good, 
whatever  it   may  do  to  my  head.     So 
ye  see  it  was  Hallowmass  night ;   and 
looking  on   sea  and  land  sat  I ;    and 
ni}'  heart  wandering  to   other  thoughts 
soon  made  me  forget  my  youthful  com- 
pany at  hame.     It  mia:ht  be   near  the 
howe  hour  of  the  night  :  the  tide  was 
making,  and  its  singing  brought  strange 
old  world  stories  with  it ;  and  I  thought 
on  the  dangers  that  sailors  endure,  the 
fates  they  meet  with,  and  the   fearful 
forms  they  see.     ftiy  own  blythe  good- 
man  had   seen  sights   that  made  him 
grave  enough  at  times,  though  he  aye 
tried  to  laugh  them   away.      Aweel, 
atween  that  verj'  rock   aneath   us  and 
the  coming  tide,   I  saw,  or  thought  I 
saw,  for  the  tale  is  so  dream  like  that 
the  whole  might  pass  for  a    vision  of 
the  night,  I  saw  the  form  of  a  man  : 
his  plaid  was  grey  ;  his  face  was  grey ; 
and  his  hair,  which  hung  low  down  till 
it  nearly  came  to  the   middle   of  his 
back,  was  as  white  as  the  white  sea- 
foam.     He  began  tohowk  and  dig  un- 
der the  bank;  an'  God   be  near   me, 
thought  I,  this  maun  be  the  unblessed 
spirit   of   Auld   Adam   Gowdgowpin, 
the  miser,   who  is   doomed   to  dig  for 
shipwrecked  treasure,  and  coimt  how 
many  millions  are  hidden  for  ever  from 
man's  enjoyment.     The   Form  found 
something  which   in   shape    and   hue 
seemed  a  left -foot  slipper  of  brass  ;  so 
down   to  the  tide  he   marched,    and 
placing  it   on  the   water,    whirled   it 
thrice  round  ;  and  the  infernal  slipper 
dilated  at  every  turn,   till  it  became   a 
bonnie  barge  with  its  sails  bent,  and  on 
board  leaped  the  Form,  and  scudded 
swiftly  away.     He  came  to  one  of  the 
Haunted  Ships;  and  striking  it  with 
his  oar,  a  fair  ship,  with  mast,  and  can- 
vass, and  mariners,  started  up :     he 
touched  the  other  Haunted  Ship,  and 


produced  the  like  transformation  ;  and 
away  the  three  spectre  ships  bounded, 
leaving  a  track  of  fire  behind  them  on 
the  billows  which   was  long   unextin- 
guished.    Now  was  nae  that  a  bonnie 
and  a  fearful  siglit  to   see  beneath  the 
Hallowmass  moon  f  But  the  tale  is  far 
frae   finislied ;    for  mariners  say  that 
once  a  year,  on  a  certain  night,   if  ye 
stand  on  the  Borranpoint,  ye  will  see 
the  infernal   shallops  coming  snoring 
through  the  Solway :  ye  will  hear  the 
same  laugh,  and  song,  and  mirth,  and 
minstrelsy,  which  our  ancestors  heard ; 
see  them  bound  over  the   sandbanks 
and  sunken  rocks  like  sea-gulls,  cast 
their  anchor  in  Blawhooly  bay,  while 
the  shadowy  figure   lowers  down    the 
boat,  and  augments  their  numbers  whh 
the   four  unhappy   mortals   to    whose 
memory  a  stone  stands  in   the   kirk- 
yard,  with  a  sinking  ship  and  a  shore- 
less sea  cut  upon  it.     Then  the  spec- 
tre  ships   vanish,  and   the   drowning 
shriek   of  mortals,  and    the    rejoicing 
laugh  of  fiends  are  heard,   and  the  old 
hulls  are  left  as  a  memorial   that  the 
old  spiritual  kingdom  has  not  departed 
from  tlie   earth.     But  I   maun  away, 
and  trim   my  little  cottage   fire,   and 
make  it  burn  and  blaze  up  bonnie  to 
warm  the  crickets,  and  my  cold  and 
crazy  bones,  that  maun  soon    be  laid% 
aneath  the  green  sod  in  tlie  eerie  kirk- 
yard ''     And  away  the  old  dame   tot- 
tered to  her  cottage,   secured  the  door 
on  the  inside,  and  soon  the  hearth-flame 
was  seen  to  glimmer  and  gleam  through 
key-hole  and  window.  ^ 

"  ril  tell  ye  what,"  said  the  did 
mariner^'  in  a  subdued  tone,  and  with 
a  shrewd  and  suspicious  glance  ^SHflhii 
eye  after  the  old  sybil,  ''  it's  a  WQraBP 
that  may  not  very  well  be  uttered,  but 
there  are  many  mistakes  made  in  even- 
ing stories  if  old  iMoU  Moray  there, ^ 
where  she  lives,  knows  not  miQi|j|B 
more  than  she  is  willing  to  tell  of  me 
Haunted  Ships  and  their  unhallowed 
mariners.  She  lives  cannilie  and  qui- 
etly :  no  one  knows  how  she  is  fed  or 
supported  ;  but  her  dress  is  aye  whole, 
her  cottage  ever  smokes,  and  her  table 
lacks  neither  of  wine,  white  and  red, 
nor  of  fowl  and  fish,  and  white  bread 
and  brown  It  was  a  dear  scoff  to 
Jock  Matheson,  when  he  called  old 
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Moll  the  uncannie  c^rline  of  Blawhoo- 
ly :  his  boat  ran  round  and  round  in 
the  centre  of  the  Sohvay, — every  body 
said  it  was  enchanted, — and  down  it 
went  head  foremost :  and  had  naeJock 
been  a  swimmer  equal  to  a  sheldrake 
he  would  have  fed  the  fish  ; — but  111 
warrant  it  sobered  the  lad's  speech ; 
and  he  never  reckoned  himself  safe  till 
he  made  auld  JMoll  the  present  of  a 
new  kirtle  and  a  stone  of  cheese." 
"  O  father,"  said  his  grand-daughter 
Barbara,  "  ye  surely  wrong  poor  old 
Mary  Moray  :  what  use  could  it  be  to 
an  old  woman  like  her,  who  has  no 
wrongs  to  redress,  no  malice  to  work 
©ut  against  mankind,  and  nothing  to 
seek  of  enjoyment  save  a  cannie  hour 
and  a  quiet  grave — what  use  could  the 
fellowship  of  fiends  and  the  communion 
of  evil  spirits  be  to  her  ?  I  know  Jen- 
ny Primrose  puts  rowan-tree  above  the 
door-head  when  she  sees  old  Mary  com- 
ing ;  I  know  the  good  wife  of  Kitt'e- 
naket  wears  rowan-berry  leaves  in  the 
headband  of  her  blue  kirtle,  and  all  for 
the  sake  of  averting  the  unsonsie  glance 
of  Mary's  right  ee  ;  and  I  know  that 
the  auld  laird  of  Burntroutwater  drives 
his  seven  cows  to  their  pasture  with  a 
wand  of  witchtree,  to  keep  Mary  from 
milking  them.  But  w  hat  has  that  to 
itAo  with  haunted  shallops,  visionary 
mariners,  and  bottomless  boats  ?  I  have 
heard  myself  as  pleasant  a  tale  about 
the  Haunted  Ships  and  their  unworld- 
ly crews  as  any  one  would  wish  to  hear 
in  a  winter  evening.  It  was  told  to 
me  by  ^ung  Benjie  Macbaro;,  one 
summer  mght,  sitting  on  Arbigland 
bank  :  the  lad  intended  a  sort  of  love 
iHit  all  that  he  couid  talk  of 
!ut  smearing  sheep  and  shearing 
'"■  s^^eep,  and  of  the  wife  vy^ich  the  Nor- 
'  "^ay  elves  of  the  Haunted  Ships  made 
''fJS'  his  uncle  Sandie  Macharg.  And  I 
sl<^  lell  ye  the  tale  as  the  honest  lad 
tolW  it  to  me.  Alexander  Macharg, 
besides  being  the  laird  of  three  acres  of 
peatmoss,  two  kale  gardens,  and  the 
owner  of  seven  good  milch  cows,  a  pair 
of  horses,  and  six  pet  sheep,  was  the 
husband  of  one  of  the  handsomest  wo- 
men in  seven  parishes.  Many  a  lad 
sighed  the  day  he  was  brided  ;  and  a 
^itiisdale  laird  and  two  Annandale 
saoorlaud  farnaers  drank  themselves  to 


their  last  linen,  as  well  as  their  last 
shilling,  through  sorrow  for  her  loss, 
liut  married  was  the  dame  ;  and  home 
she  was  carried,  to  bear  rule  over  home 
and  her  husband,  as  an  honest  woman 
should.  Now  ye  maun  ken  that  though 
the  flesh  and  blood  lovers  of  Alexan- 
der's bonnie  wife  all  ceased  to  love  and 
to  sue  her  after  she  became  another's, 
there  were  certain  admirers  who  did 
not  consider  their  claim  at  all  abated, 
or  their  hopes  lessened  by  the  kirk's 
famous  obstacle  of  matrimony.  Ye 
have  heard  how  the  devout  minister  of 
Tinwald  had  a  fair  son  carried  away^ 
and  bedded  against  his  liking  to  an  nn- 
christened  bride,  whom  the  elves  and 
the  fairies  provided :  ye  have  heard 
how  the  bonnie  bride  of  the  druiikeri 
laird  of  Soukitup  was  stolen  by  the  fai- 
ries out  at  the  back-window  of  the  bri- 
dal chamber,  the  time  the  bridegroon* 
was  groping  his  way  to  the  cham bet- 
door;  and  ye  have  heard — but  why 
need  I  multiply  cases  ?  such  things  in 
the  ancient  days  were  as  commots 
as  candle-light.  So  ye'U  no  hinder- 
certain  water  elves  and  sea  fairies, 
who  sometimes  keep  festival  and 
summer  mirth  in  these  old  haunted 
hulks,  from  falling  in  love  with  the 
weel-faured  wife  of  Laird  Macharg ; 
and  to  their  plots  and  contrivances? 
they  went  how  they  might  accomplish 
to  sunder  man  and  wife  ;  and  sunder- 
ing such  a  man  and  such  a  wife  was 
like  sundering  the  green  leaf  from  the 
summer,  or  the  fragrance  from  the 
flower.  So  it  fell  on  a  time  that  Laird 
Macharg  took  his  halve-net  on  his 
back,  and  his  steel  spear  in  his  hand, 
and  down  to  Blawhooly  bay  gade  lie, 
and  into  the  water  he  went  right  be- 
tween the  two  haunted  hulks,  and  pla- 
cing his  net  awaited  the  coming  of  the 
tide.  The  night,  ye  maun  ken,  was 
mirk,  and  the  wind  lowne,  and  the 
singing  of  the  increasing  waters  among 
the  shells  and  the  peebles  was  heard 
for  sundry  miles.  All  at  once  fights 
began  to  glance  and  twinkle  on  board 
the  two  Haunted  Ships  from  every 
hole  and  seam,  and  presently  the  sound 
as  of  a  hatchet  employed  in  squaring 
timber  echoed  far  and  wide.  But  if 
the  toil  of  these  unearthly  workmen 
amazed  the  Laird,  how  much  more  was 
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his  amazement  increased  when  a  sharp 
shrill  voice  called  out,  '  IIo  !  brother, 
what  are  you  doing  now  ?'  A  voice 
still  shriller  responded  irom  the  other 
haunted  ship.  '  I'm  making  a  wife  to 
Sandie  Macharg  !'  and  a  loud  quaver- 
ing laugh  running  from  ship  to  ship, 
and  from  bank  to  bank,  told  the  joy 
they  expected  from  their  labour.  Kow 
the  laird,  besides  being  a  devout  and 
a  (jod-fearing  man,  was  shrewd  and 
bold ;  and  in  plot,  and  contrivance, 
and  skill  in  conducting  his  designs,  was 
tairly  an  overmatch  for  any  dozen  land 
elves :  but  the  water  elves  are  more 
subtle  ;  besides,  their  haunts  and  their 
dwellings  being  in  the  great  deep,  pur- 
suit and  detection  is  hopeless  if  they 
succeed  in  carrying  their  prey  to  the 
waves.  But  ye  shall  hear.  Home 
flew  the  laird, — collected  his  family 
around  the  hearth, — spoke  of  the  signs 
and  the  sins  of  the  times,  and  talked  of 
mortification  and  prayer  for  averting 
calamity ;  and  finally  taking  his  father's 
Bible,  brass  clasps,  black  print,  and 
covered  with  calf-skin,  from  the  shelf, 
he  proceeded  without  let  or  stint  to 
perform  domestic  \vorship.  I  should 
have  told  ye  that  he  bolted  and  locked 
the  door,  shut  up  all  inlet  to  the  house, 
threw  salt  into  the  fire,  and  proceeded 
in  every  way  like  a  man  skilful  in 
guarding  against  the  plots  of  fairies  and 
.fiends.  liis  wii'e  looked  on  all  this 
with  wonder ;  but  she  saw  something 
m  her  husband's  looks  that  hindered 
her  from  intruding  either  question  or 
advice,  and  a  wise  woman  was  she. 
Near  the  mid  hour  of  the  night  the  rush 
of  a  horse's  feet  was  heard,  and  the 
sound  of  a  rider  leaping  from  its  back, 
and  a  heavy  knock  came  to  the  door 
accompanied  by  a  voice,  saying, '  The 
cummer  drink's  hot,  and  the  knave 
bairn  is  expected  at  Laird  Laurie's  to- 
night; sae  mount,  good-wife,  and 
come.'  '  Preserve  me  !'  said  the  wife 
of  Sandie  Macharg ;  *  that's  news  in- 
deed ;  who  could  have  thought  it  ?  the 
laird  has  been  heirless  for  seventeen 
year !  Now  Sandie,  my  man,  fetch 
me  my  skirt  and  hood.'  But  he  laid 
his  arm  round  his  wife's  neck,  and 
said,  '  If  all  the  lairds  in  Galloway  go 
heirless,  over  this  door  threshold  shall 
you  not  stir  to-night  5  and  I  have  said, 


and  I  have  sworn  it :  seek  not  to  know 
why  nor  wherefore — but,  Lord,  send 
us  thy  blessed  morn-light.'  The  wife 
looked  for  a  moment  in  her  husband's 
eyes,  and  desisted  from  further  entrea- 
ty. '  But  let  us  send  a  civil  message 
to  the  gossips,  Sandy  ;  and  hadnae  ye 
better  say  I  am  sair  laid  with  a  sudden 
sickness  ;  though  it's  sinful-like  to  send 
the  poor  messenger  a  mile  agate  with  a 
lie  in  his  mouth  without  a  glass  of 
brandy.'  '  To  such  a  messenger,  and 
to  those  who  sent  him,  no  apology  is 
needed,'  said  the  austere  laird,  '  so 
let  him  depart.'  And  the  clatter  of  a 
horse's  hoofs  was  heard,  and  the  mut- 
tered imprecations  of  its  rider  on  the 
churlish  treatment  lie  had  experienced. 
'  Now  Sandie,  my  l;uJ,'  said  his  wife, 
laying  an  arm  particularly  white  and 
round  about  his  neck  as  she  spoke, 
'  arc  3'ou  not  a  queer  man  and  a  stern  ? 
I  have  been  your  weddefl  wife  now 
these  three  years ;  and,  beside  my 
dower,  have  brought  you  three  as  bon- 
nie  bairns  as  ever  smiled  aneath  a  sum- 
mer sun.  O  man,  you  a  douce  man, 
and  fitter  to  be  an  elder  than  even  Wil- 
he  Greer  himself,  I  have  the  minister's 
ain  word  for't,  to  put  on  these  hard- 
hearted looks,  and  gang  waving  your 
arms  that  way,  as  if  ye  said,  '  I  winna 
take  counsel  of  sic  a  hempie  as  you,' 
your  ain  leal  wife  ;  I  will  and  I  maun 
have  an  ex])lanation.'  To  all  this 
Sandi«*Macharg  replied,  '  It  is  written 
— "  wives  obey  your  husbands  ;"  but 
we  have  been  sta^'ed  in  our  devotion, 
so  let  us  pray ;'  and  down  Ije  knelt : 
his  wife  knelt  also,  for  slie  was  as  de- 
vout as  bonnie  ;  and  beside  them  knelt 
their  household,  and  all  lights  ^^^pM^' 
tinguished.  '  Now  this  beats  aymTO' 
tered  his  wife  to  herself ;  'however,  I 
shall  be  obedient  for  a  time  ;  but  if  I 
dinna  ken  what  all  this  is  for  before 
the  morn  by  sunket-time,  my  tongue  is 
nae  langer  a  tongue,  nor  my  hands 
worth  wearing.'  The  voice  of  her 
husband  in  prayer  interrupted  this 
mental  soliloquy ;  and  ardently  did  he 
beseech  to  be  preserved  from  the  wiles 
of  the  fiends  and  the  snares  of  Satan ; 
from  witches,  ghosts,  gobhns,  elves, 
fairies,  spunkies,  and  water-kelpies; 
from  the  spectre  shallop  of  Solway  ; 
from  spirits  visible  and  invisible ;  from 
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the  Haunted  Ships  and  their  unearthly 
tenants ;  from  maritime  spirits  that 
plotted  against  godly  men,  and  fell  in 
love  with  their  wives — '  '  Nay,  but  his 
presence  be  near  us  ."  said  his  wife  in 
a  low  tone  of  dismay.  '  God  guide 
my  glide-man's  wits :  I  never  heard 
such  a  prayer  from  human  lips  before. 
But  Sandie,  my  man,  lordsake  rise  : 
what  fearful  light  is  this — barn,  and 
byre,  and  stable,  maun  be  in  a  blaze ; 
and  Hawkie  and  Hurley,  Doddie,  and 
Cherrie,  and  Damson  plum,  will  be 
smoored  with  reek,  and  scorched  with 
flame.'  And  a  flood  of  light,  but  not 
so  gross  as  a  common  fire,  which  as- 
cended to  heaven  and  filled  all  the 
court  before  the  house,  amply  justified 
the  good  wife's  suspicions.  But  to  the 
terrors  of  fire  Sandie  was  as  immovea- 
ble as  he  was  to  the  imaginary  groans 
of  the  barren  wife  of  Laird  Laurie ; 
and  he  held  his  wife,  and  threatened 
the  weight  of  his  right  hand — and  it 
was  a  heavy  one — to  all  who  ventured 
abroad,  or  even  unbolted  the  door. 
The  neighing  and  prancing  of  horses, 
and  the  bellowing  of  cows,  augmented 
the  horrors  of  the  night ;  and  to  any 
one  who  only  heard  the  din  it  seemed 
that  the  whole  outstead  was  in  a  blaze, 
and  horses  and  cattle  perishing  in  the 
flame.  All  wiles,  common  or  extraor- 
dinary, were  put  in  practice  to  entice 
or  force  the  honest  farmer  and  his  wife 


to  open  the  door  ;  and  when  the  like 
success  attended  every  new  stratagem, 
silence  for  a  little  while  ensued,  and  a 
long,  loud,  and  shrilling  laugh  wound 
up  the  dramatic  e1fi'-ts  of  the  night.  Fn 
the  morning,  whan  Laird  Macharg 
went  to  the  door,  he  found  standing 
against  one  of  the  pilasters  a  piece  of 
black  ship  oak,  rudely  fashioned  into 
something  like  human  form,  and  which 
skilful  people  declared  would  have 
been  clothed  with  seeming  flesh  and 
blood,  and  palmed  upon  him  by  elfin 
adroitness  for  his  wife,  had  he  admit- 
ted his  visitants.  A  synod  of  wise 
men  and  women  sat  upon  the  woman 
of  timber,  and  she  was  finally  ordered 
to  be  devoured  by  fire,  and  that  in  the 
open  air.  A  fire  was  soon  made,  and 
into  it  the  elfin  sculpture  was  tossed 
from  the  prongs  of  two  pair  of  pitch- 
forks. And  the  blaze  that  arose  was 
awful  to  behold  ;  and  hissings,  and 
burstings,  and  loud  cracklings,  and 
strange  noises,  were  heard  in  the  midst 
of  the  flame ;  and  when  the  whole  sunk 
into  ashes  a  drinking  cup  of  some  pre- 
cious metal  was  found  ;  and  this  cup, 
fashioned  no  doubt  by  elfin  skill,  but 
rendered  harmless  by  the  purification 
with  fire,  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Sandie  INIacharg  and  his  wife  drink  out 
of  to  this  v^ery  day." 

Lammerlea,  Cumberland.  \ 

f 


TO    AN    INFANT    DAUGHTER. 


By  John  Clare,   the  J\"orthamplonshire  Peasant. 


Sweet  gem  of  infant-flowers  ! 
Thy  smiles  on  life's  unclosing  hours, 
Like  sunbeams  lost  in  summer  showers, 

They  wake  my  fears  ; 
When  reason  knows  its  sweets  and  sours, 

They'll  change  to  tears. 

God  help  thee,  little  senseless  thing  ! 
Thou,  daisy-like  of  early  spring, 
Of  ambush'd  winter's  hornet  sting 

Hast  yet  to  tell  ; 
Thou  know'st  not  what  to-morrows  bring  : 

I  wish  thee  <vell. 

But  thou  art  eome,  and  soon  or  late 
'Tis  thine  to  meet  the  frowns  of  fate, 
The  harpy  grin  of  envy's  hate, 


And  mermaid-smiles 
Of  worldly  folly's  luring  bait, 
That  youth  beguiles. 

And  much  I  wish,  whate'er  may  be 
The  lot,  my  child,  that  falls  to  thee, 
iS'ature  may  never  let  thee  see 

Her  glass  betimes, 
But  keep  thee  from  my  failings  free, 

Nor  itch  at  rhymes. 

Lord  knows  my  heart,  it  loves  thee  much 
And  may  my  feelings,  aches,  and  such, 
The  pains  I  meet  in  foll3''s  clutch 

Be  never  thine  : 
Child,  it's  a  tender  string  to  touch, 

That  sounds  "  thou'rt  mine." 
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DAVID    HUME. 


N^o.  VI. 

"j%/|"Y  Dear  Smith,* — I  have  been 
three  days  at  Paris,  and  two  at 
Fontainl)Ieau.  and  have  every  where  met 
with  the  most  extmordinary  honours, 
which  the  most  exorbitant  vanity  could 
wish  or  desire.  The  Comphments  of 
Dukes  and  Marischals  of  France,  and 
foreisfn  Ambassadors,  go  for  nothing 
with  me  at  present :  I  retain  a  Rehsh 
for  no  kind  of  flattery  but  that  which 
comes  from  the  Ladies.  All  the  Cour- 
tiers, who  stood  around  when  I  was  in- 
troduc'd  to  JMde.  de  Pompadour,  as- 
sured me  she  was  never  heard  to  say 
so  much  to  any  man  ;  and  her  Brother, 

to  whom  she  introduced  me, But 

I  forget  already,  that  I  am  to  scorn  all 
the  civilities  of  IVIen.  However,  Me. 
Pompadour's  civilities,  were,  if  possi- 
ble, exceeded  by  those  of  the  Dutchess 
de  Choiseul,  the  Wife  of  the  favourite 
and  prime  Minister,  and  one  of  the  La- 
dys  of  the  most  distinguished  merit  in 
France.  Not  contented  with  the  very 
obliging  things  she  said  to  me  on  my 
fijst  introduction,  she  sent  to  call  me 
from  the  other  end  of  the  room,  in  or- 
der  to  repeat  them,  and  to  enter  into  a 
short  conversation  with  rne ;  And  not 
contented  with  that,  she  sent  the  Dan- 
ish Ambassador  after  me,  to  assure  me, 
that  what  she  said  was  not  from  polite- 
ness, but  that  she  seriously  desir'd  to 
be  in  friendship  and  correspondence 
with  me.  There  is  not  a  Courtier  in 
France,  who  wou'd  not  have  been 
transported  with  joy,  to  have  had  the 
half  of  these  obliging  things  said  to  him 
by  either  of  these  great  Ladies ;  but 
what  may  appear  more  extraordinary, 
both  of  tliem.  as  far  as  I  could  conjec- 
ture, have  read  with  some  care  all  my 
Writings  that  have  been  translated  in- 
to French,  that  is,  almost  all  my  Writ- 
ings. The  King  said  nothing  particu- 
lar to  me,  when  I  was  introduced  to 
him  ;  and  (chd  you  imagine  itj  I  was 
become  so  silly,  as  to  be  a  little  morti- 
fy'd  by  it,  till  they  told  me,  that  he  nev- 
er says  any  thing  to  any  body  the  fii'st 
*  Di.  Adwu  Smitb. 


time  he  sees  them.  The  Dauphin,  as 
I  am  told  from  all  hands,  declares  him- 
self on  every  occasion  very  strongly  in 
my  favour ;  and  many  people  assure 
me,  that  I  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
his  judgement,  even  were  he  an  indi- 
vidual. 1  have  scarce  seen  any  of  the 
Geniuses  of  Paris,  who,  I  think,  have 
in  general  great  merit  as  men  of  letters; 
But  every  body  is  forward  to  tell  me 
the  high  panegyrics  I  receive  from 
them  ;  and  you  may  believe  that 

approbation  which  has  procured 
me  all  these  civilities  from  the  Cour- 
tiers. 

I  know  you  are  ready  to  ask  me,  my 
dear  friend,  if  all  this  does  not  make 
me  very  happy  :  No,  I  feel  little  or  no 
difference.  As  this  is  the  first  letter  I 
write  to  my  friends  at  home,  I  have 
amus'd  myself,  (and  1  hope  I  have 
amus'd  you)  by  giving  you  a  very 
abridg'd  Account  of  these  transactions: 
But  can  I  ever  forget,  that  it  is  the 
very  same  Species,  that  wou'd  scarce 
show  me  common  civilities  a  very  few 
years  ago  at  Edinburgh,  who  now  re- 
ceive me  with  such  xA^pplaiises  at  Paris? 
I  assure  you,  I  reap  more  internal  sat- 
isfaction from  the  very  amiable  man- 
ners and  character  of  the  family  in 
which  I  hve,  (I  mean  Lord  and  Lady 
Hartford  and  Lord  Beauchamp)  than 
from  cfll  these  external  \'anities ;  and 
it  is  that  domestic  enjoyment  which 
mast  be  considered  as  the  agreeable 
circumstance  in  my  situation.  During 
the  two  last  days  in  particular,  that  I 
have  been  at  Fontainbleau;  I  have 
siijfer'd  (the  expression  is  not  im- 
proper) as  much  flattery,  as  almost  any 
Man  has  ever  done  in  the  same  time  : 
But  there  are  few  days  in  my  life,  when 
I  have  been  in  good  health,  that  I 
would  not  rather  pass  over  again.  Mr. 
Neville,  our  Minister,  an  honest  wor- 
thy English  Gentleman,  who  carry *d 
me  about,  was  astonishd  at  the  civil- 
ities I  met  with;  and  has  assur'd  me, 
that  on  his  return,  he  will  not  fail  to  in- 
form the  King  of  England  and  the  En- 
glish Ministry  of  all  these  particulais. 
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But  enough  of  all  these  follies:  You 
see  I  trast  to  your  Friendship,  that  you 
will  forgive  me ;  and  to  your  Discre- 
tion, that  you  will  keep  my  secret. 

I  had  almost  forgot,  in  these  effusions, 
shall  I  say  of  my  Misanthropy  or  my 
Vanity,  to  mention  the  subject  which 
first  put  my  pen  in  my  hand.  The 
Baron  d'Holbac,  whom  I  saw  at  Paris, 
told  me,  that  there  was  one  under  his 
eye  that  was  translating  your  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments  ;  and  desired  me  to 
hiform  you  of  it :  Mr.  Fitzmaurice, 
your  old  friend,  interests  himself  strongly 
in  this  undertaking  :  Both  of  them  wish 
to  know,  if  you  propose  to  make  any 
alterations  on  the  Work,  and  desire  you 
to  inform  me  of  your  intentions  in  that 
particular.  Please  direct  to  me  under 
cover  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford  at  Nor- 
thumberland House  London.  Letters 
so  directed  will  be  sent  to  us  at  Paris. 
I  desire  my  Compliments  to  all  friends. 
I  am  My  Dear  Smith  Your's  sincerely, 
(Sd.)  David  Hume. 

Fontainbleau, 
26  Oclr.  1763. 


No.  VII. 

Dear  Smith, — I  am  glad  to  have  come 
within  sight  of  you,  and  to  have  a  view 
of  Kirkaldy  from  my  windows:  But  as 
wish  also  to  be  within  speaking  terras 
I  of  you,  I  wish  we  could  concert  meas- 
ures for  that  purpose.  I  am  mortally 
sick  at  sea,  and  regard  with  horror, 
and  a  kind  of  hydrophobia,  the  great 
gulph*  that  lies  between  us.  I  am  al- 
so tir'd  of  travelling,  as  much  as  you 
ought  naturally  to  be,  of  staying  at  honle. 
I  therefore  propose  to  you  to  come 
hither,  and  pass  some  days  with  me  in 
this  solitude.  I  want  to  know  what 
you  have  been  doing,  and  propose  to 
exact  a  rigorous  account  of  the  method, 
in  which  you  have  employ *d  yourself 
during  your  retreat.  I  am  positive  you 
are  in  the  wrong  in  many  of  your  spec- 
ulations, especially  when  you  have  the 
misfortune  to  differ  from  me.  All  these 
are  reasons  for  our  meeting,  and  I  wish 
you  would  make  me  some  reasonable 
proposal  for  that  purpose.  There  is 
no  habitation  on  the  Lsland  of  Inch- 
keith  otherwise  I  should  challenge  you 
to  meet  me  on  that  spot,  and  neither  of 

•  The  Frith  of  Forth- 

+  A  barren  Island  it\  the  Frith  of  Forth. 


US  to  leave  the  place,  till  we  were  fully 
agreed  on  all  points  of  controversy.  I 
expect  General  Conway  here  tomor- 
row, whom  I  shall  attend  to  Roseneath, 
and  I  shall  remain  there  a  few  days. 
On  my  return,  I  expect  to  find  a  letter 
from  you,  containing  a  bold  acceptance 
of  this  defiance.  I  am  Dear  Smith 
Yours  sincerely. 

(Sd.)  David  Hume. 

James's  Court, 
80  of  Augt.  1769. 


No.  VIII. 

Dear  Smith, — I  shall  give  you  an 
Account  of  the  late  heteroclite  Exploits 
of  Rousseau,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect 
them :  There  is  no  need  of  any  Secre- 
sy  :  They  are  most  of  them  pretty  pub- 
lic, and  are  well  known  to  every  body 
that  had  curiosity  to  observe  the  Ac- 
tions of  that  strange,  undefineable  Ex- 
istence, whom  one  would  be  apt  to  im- 
agine an  imaginary  Being  tho'  surely 
not  an  Eus  rationis. 

I  believe  you  know,  that  in  Spring 
last,  Rousseau  apply'd  to  General  Con- 
way, to  have  his  pension.  The  Gen- 
eral answered  to  Mr.  Davenport,  who 
carry 'd  the  application,  that  I  was 
expected  to  town  in  a  few  days ;  and 
without  my  consent  and  approbation 
he  wou'd  take  no  steps  in  that  affair. 
You  may  believe  I  readily  gave  my 
consent :  I  also  solicited  the  affair, 
thro'  the  treasury  ;  and  the  whole  be- 
ing finished,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Davenport, 
and  desired  him  to  inform  his  guest, 
that  he  needed  only  appoint  any  per- 
son to  receive  payment.  Mr.  Daven- 
port answered  me,  that  it  was  out  of 
his  power  to  execute  my  commission  : 
For  that  this  wild  Philosopher  as  he 
called  him  had  eloped  of  a  sudden, 
leaving  a  great  part  of  his  baggage  be- 
hind him,  some  money  in  Davenport's 
hands,  and  a  letter  on  the  table,  as  odd, 
he  says,  as  the  one  he  wrote  to  me, 
and  implying  that  Mr.  Davenport  was 
engaged  with  me  in  a  treacherous  Con- 
spiracy against  him.  He  was  not 
heard  of  for  a  fortnight,  till  the  Chan- 
chellor  receiv'd  a  letter  from  him,  dated 
at  Spalding  in  Lincolnshire  ;  in  which 
he  said,  that  he  had  been  seduced  into 
this  country  by  a  promise  of  hospitali- 
ty, that  he  had  met  with  the  worst 
i\  sage,  that  he  was  in  danger  of  his  life 
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from  the  plots  of  his  Enemies,  and  that 
he  applied  to  the  Chancellor,  as  the 
first  civil  Magistrate  of  the  Kingdom, 
desiring  him  to  appoint  a  guard  at  his 
own  (Rousseau's)  Expense,  who  might 
safely  conduct  him  out  of  the  kingdom. 
The  Chancellor  made  his  Secretary 
reply  to  him,  that  he  was  mistaken  in 
the  nature  of  the  Country,  for  that  the 
first  post  boy  he  could  apply  to,  was  as 
safe  a  Guide  as  the  Chancellor  could 
appoint.  At  the  very  same  time  that 
Rousseau  wrote  this  letter  to  the  Chan- 
cellor, he  wrote  to  Davenport,  that  he 
had  eloped  from  him,  actuated  by  a 
very  natural  desire,  that  of  recovering 
his  liberty ;  but  finding  he  must  still  be 
in  captivity,  he  preferred  that  at  Woot- 
ton  :  For  his  captivity  at  Spalding  was 
intolerable  bej^ond  all  human  patience, 
and  he  was  at  present  the  most  wretch- 
ed being  on  the  face  of  the  globe  :  He 
wou'd  therefore  return  to  Wootton,  if 
he  were  assured  that  Davenport  would 
receive  him.  Here  I  must  tell  you,  that 
the  Parson  of  Spalding  was  about  two 
months  ago  in  London,  and  told  Mr. 
Fitzherbert,  from  whom  I  had  it,  that 
he  had  passed  several  hours  every  day 
with  Rousseau,  while  he  was  in  that 
place  ;  that  he  was  cheerful,  and  good 
humoured,  easy,  and  enjoy'd  himself 
perfectly  well,  without  the  least  fear  or 
complaint  of  any  kind.  However  this 
may  be,  our  Hero,  without  waiting  for 
any  answer,  either  from  the  Chancellor 
or  Mr.  Davenport,  decamps  on  a  sud- 
den from  Spalding,  and  takes  the  road 
directly  to  Dover  ;  whence  he  writes  a 
letter  to  General  Conway  seven  pages 
long,  and  full  of  the  wildest  extrava- 
gance in  the  world.  He  says,  that  he 
had  endur'd  a  captivity  in  England, 
which  it  was  impossible  any  longer  to 
submit  to  :  It  was  strange,  that  the 
greatest  in  the  Nation,  and  the  whole 
Nation  itself,  should  have  been  seduced 
by  one  private  man,  to  serve  his  ven- 
geance against  another  private  man;  He 
found  in  every  face  that  he  was  here  the 
object  of  general  derision  and  aversion, 
and  he  was  therefore  infinitely  desirous 
to  remove  from  this  country.  He  there- 
fore begs  the  General  to  restore  him  to 
his  liberty,  and  allow  him  to  leave  En- 
gland ;  He  warns  him  of  the  danger 
there  may  be  of  cutting  his  throat  in 


private ;  as  he  is  unhappily  a  man  too 
well  knovvn,  not  to  have  enquiries 
made  after  him,  should  he  disappear  of 
a  sudden  :  He  promises,  on  condition  of 
his  being  permitted  to  depart  the  King- 
dom, to  speak  no  ill  of  the  King  or 
Country,  or  Ministers,  or  even  of  Mr. 
Hume  :  As  indeed  says  he,  I  have  per- 
haps no  reason  ;  my  jealousy  of  him 
having  probably  arisen  from  my  own 
suspicious  temper,  sour'd  by  misfor- 
tunes. He  says,  that  he  wrote  a  Vol- 
ume of  Memoirs,  chiefly  regarding  the 
treatment  he  has  met  with  in  England  : 
he  has  left  it  in  safe  hands,  and  will  order 
it  to  be  burned,  in  case  he  be  permitted 
to  go  beyond  seas,  and  nothing  shall 
remain  to  the  dishonour  of  the  King  and 
his  Ministers.  This  letter  is  very  well 
wrote,  so  far  as  regards  the  style  and 
composition  ;  and  the  author  is  so  vain 
of  it,  that  he  has  given  about  Copies,  as 
of  a  rare  production.  It  is  indeed,  as 
General  Conway  says,  the  Composition 
of  a  whimsical  man,  not  of  a  madman. 
But  what  is  more  remarkable,  the  very 
same  post,  he  wrote  to  Davenport,  that 
having  arrived  within  sight  of  the  Sea, 
and  finding  that  he  was  really  at  liber- 
ty to  go  or  stay  as  he  pleas'd,  he  had 
intended  voluntarily  to  return  to  him  ; 
but  seeing  in  a  Newspaper  an  Account 
of  his  departure  from  Wootton,  and 
concluding  his  offences  were  too  great 
to  be  forgiven,  he  was  resolv'd  to  de- 
part for  France.  Accordingly,  with- 
out any  farther  preparation,  and  with- 
out waiting  General  Conway's  answer, 
he  took  his  passage  in  a  packet  boat, 
and  went  off  that  very  Evening.  Thus 
you  see,  he  is  a  composition  of  whim, 
affectation,  wickedness,  vanity,  and  In- 
quietude, with  a  very  small  if  any  in- 
gredient of  madness.  He  is  always 
complaining  of  his  health  ;  yet  I  have 
scarce  ever  seen  a  more  robust  little 
man  of  his  years  :  He  was  tir'd  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  neither  persecuted 
nor  caressed,  and  where,  he  was  sensi- 
ble, he  had  exposed  himself:  He  re- 
solved therefore  to  leave  it ;  and  hav- 
ing no  pretence,  he  is  obliged  to  con- 
trive all  those  absurdities,  which  he 
himself,  extravagant  as  he  is,  gives  no 
credit  to.  At  least,  this  is  the  only 
key  I  can  devise  to  his  character.  The 
ruling    Qualities  aboveraention'd,    to- 
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gether  with  Ingratitude,  Ferocity,  and 
Lying,  I  need  not  mention  Eloquence 
and  Invention,  form  the  whole  of  the 
Composition. 

Wiien  he  arrived  at  Paris,  all  my 
friends,  who  were  likewise  all  his, 
agreed  totally  to  neglect  him  :  The 
public  too  disgusted  with  his  multiply'd 
and  indeed  criminal  Extravagancies, 
show'd  no  manner  of  concern  about 
him.  Never  was  such  a  Fall  from  the 
time  I  took  him  up,  about  a  year  and 
a  half  before.  I  am  told  by  D'Alem- 
bert  and  Horace  Walpole,  that  sensible 
of  this  great  alteration,  he  endeavoured 
to  regain  his  credit  by  acknowledging 
to  every  body  his  fault  with  regard  to 
me  :  But  all  in  vain  :  He  has  retir'd  to 
a  village  in  the  mountains  of  Auvergne, 
as  M.  Durand  tells  me,  where  nobody 
enquires  after  him.  He  will  probably 
endeavour  to  recover  his  fame  by  new 
publications  ;  and  I  expect  with  some 
curiosity  the   reading  of  his  Memoirs, 


which  will,  I  suppose,  suffice  to  justify 
me  in  every  body's  Eyes,  and  in  my 
own,  for  the  publication  of  his  letters 
and  my  narrative  of  the  Case.  You 
will  see  by  the  papers  that  a  new  letter 
of  his  to  M.  D.  which  I  imagine  to  be 
Davenport,  is  published.  This  letter 
was  probably  wrote  immediately  on  his 
arrival  at  Paris  ;  or  perhaps  is  an  effect 
of  his  usual  inconsistence  :  I  do  not 
much  concern  myself  which  :  Thus  he 
has  had  the  satisfaction,  during  a  time, 
of  being  much  talk'd  of,  for  his  late 
transactions  ;  the  thing  in  the  world  he 
most  desires  :  But  it  has  been  at  the  Ex- 
pense of  being  consign 'd  to  perpetual 
neglect  and  oblivion, — My  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Oswald  ;  and  also  to  Mrs. 
Smith.  I  am  Dear  Smith,  Yours  sin- 
cerely. 

(Sd.)  David  Hume. 

London,  8.  of  Oct.  1767. 

P.  S.  Will  you  be  in  town  next  Win- 
ter. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  ORANGE  TREE  AT  VERSAILLES,  CALLED  THE  GREA'J 
BOURBON,  WHICH  IS  ABOVE  400  YEARS  OLD. 


When  France  with  civil  wars  was  torn, 
And  heads,  as  well  as  crowns,  were  shorn 

From  royal  shoulders, 
One  Bourbon,  in  unalter'd  plight, 
Hath  still  maintain'd  its  leg-al  right, 
And  held  its  court — a  goodly  sight 

To  all  beholders. 
Thou,  leafy  monarch,  thou  alone, 
Hath  sat  uninjur'd  on  thy  throne, 

Seeing  the  war  range  ; 
And  when  the  great  Nassaus  were  sent 
Crownless  away,  (a  sad  event  !) 
Thou  didst  uphold  and  represent 

The  House  of  Orar.ge. 
To  tell  what  changes  thou  hast  seen, 
Each  grand  monarque,  and  king,and  queen, 

Of  French  extraction  ; 
Might  puzzle  those  who  don't  conceive 
French  history,  so  I  believe 
Comparing  thee  with  ours  will  give 

More  satisfaction. 
Westminster-hall,  whose  oaken  rcof. 
The  papers  say,  (but  that's  no  proof,) 

Is  nearly  rotten  ; 
Existed  but  in  stones  and  trees 
When  thou  wert  waving  in  the  breeze, 
And  blossoms,  (what  a  treat  for  bees  !) 

By  scores  hadst  gotten. 
Chaucer,  so  old  a  bard  that  time 
Has  antiquated  every  chime, 
And  from  his  tomb  outworn  each  rhyme 

Within  the  Abbey  ; 


And  Gowor,  an  older  poet,  whom 

The  Borough  Church  enshrines,  (his  tomb 

Though  once  restor'd,  has  lost  its  bloom. 

And  got  quite  shabby,) 
Liv'd  in  thy  time — the  first  perchance 
Was  beating  monks^,  when  thou  iu  Franco 

By  monks  wert  beaten, 
Wiio  shook  beneath  this  v<>ry  tree 
Their  reverend  beards,  with  glutton  glee. 
As  each  downfalling  luxury 

Was  caught  and  eaten. 
Perchance,  when  Henry  gain'd  the  fi"-ht 
Of  Agincourt,  some  Gaulish  Knight, 
(His  bleeding  steed  in  woeful  plight, 

With  smoking  haunches,) 
Laid  down  his  helmet,  at  thy  root, 
And  as  he  pluck'd  thy  grateful  fruit, 
Suli'er'd  hi^  poor  exhausted  brute 

To  crop  thy  branches. 
Thou  wert  cf  portly  size  ami  look. 
When  first  the  Turks  besieg'd  and  took 

Constantinople  ; 
And  eagles  in  thy  bougiis  might  perch, 
^Vheu  leaving  Bullen  in  the  lurch. 
Another  Henry  changed  his  church, 

And  used  the  Pope  ill. 
What  numerous  namesakes  hast  thou  seen 
Lounging  beneath  thy  shady  green, 

AV  ith  monks  as  lazy  ; 

*  There  is  a  tradition,  (though  not  authenticated) 
that  Chaucer  was  fined  for  beatinff  a  fiiar  in  Flee ^ 
Street. 
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Louis  Quatorze  has  press'd  that  ground, 
W  ith  his  six  mi^t|■esses  a .ouiul, 
A  sample  of  the  old  and  sound 

Legitimacy. 
And  when  despotic  freaks  and  vices 
Brought  on  the  inevitable  crisis 

Of  revolution, 
Thou  heard'st  the  mobs'  infuriate  shriek, 
Who  came  their  victim  Queen  to  si^ek, 
On  guiltless  heads  the  wrath  to  wreak 

Of  Retribution. 
O  !  of  what  follies,  vice,  and  crime, 
Hast  thou,  in  tliy  eventlul  time, 

Been   made  beholder  ! 
What  wars,  what  feuds — the  thoughts  appal  t 
Each  against  each,  and  all  with  all, 
Till  races  upon  races  fall 

In  earth  to  moulder. 


Whilst  thou,  serene,  unalter'd,  calm, 
(Such  are  the  constant  gilis  and  balm 

Bestow'd  by  JNature  !) 
Hast  year  by  jear  rencw'd  thy  flowers, 
Aiid  perfum'd  the  surrounding  bowers, 
Aiid  po'u-'d  down  grateful  truit  by  showers^ 
And  proffer'd  shade  in  summer  hours 

To  man  and  creature. 

Thou  green  and  venerable  tree  ! 
Whate'er  the  future  doom  may  be 

By  fortune  giv'n, 
Remember  that  a  rhymester  brought 
From  foreign  shores  thine  umbrage  sought^ 
Recall'd  the  blessings  thou  hadst  wrouj^ht, 
And,  as  he  thank  d  thee,  rais'd  his  thought 

To  heav'n  ! 

JN^eu)  Mon.  Mag. 


(English  Magazines,  for  November  1821.) 


MoQvapijt) 


«F    REMARKABLE    CHARACTERS    RECENTLY    DECEASED. 


\  NAME  never  to 
■^*-  in  the  annals  of  charity  and  be- 
nevolence ;  when  time  shall  have 
drawn  the  curtain  of  oblivion,  before 
the  records  of  wit.  learning,  and  talent, 
his  name  sliall  live  in  the  breast  of  vir- 
tue, and  cheer  distant  generations  by 
monuments  of  utility. 

He  was  born  in  the  county  of  Car- 
low,  and  died  in  Dublin,  in  the  nine- 
tieth year  of  his  age,  March  1st,  1^18; 
was  educated  for  the  bar,  but  never 
practised.  He  possessed  strong  pow- 
ers of  mind,  and  great  classical  attain 


THOJIAS   PLEASANTS, 

be    forgotten    ders   attending 


such  privations.  la 
consequence  of  such  complicated  mise- 
ries, the  woollen  weavers  and  the  arti- 
sans concurred  in  180'9,  in  presenting 
a  memoir  to  their  landlord  the  i.arl  af 
Meath,  tiie  Farmuig  and  1  ublin  .  o- 
cieties,  the  lord  mayor,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished personages,  praying  them  to 
take  into  consideration  their  distressed 
state :  and  to  adopt  some  measures, 
whereby  their  warps,  wool,  and  cloth, 
might  be  dried  in  the  winter  and  wet 
weather.  For  this  purpose,  many 
meetings   took    place,   and    it   w;is   at 


ments,  and  profound  knowledge  of  the    length  determined,  that  an  application 


laws  of  his  country.  Enjoying  inde- 
pendent property  in  the  shades  of  re- 
tirement, he  considered  how  he  might 
employ  it  usefully,  encourage  industry, 
and  mitigate  distress.  But  here  it  may 
be  necessary  to  advert  to  the  wretched 
state  of  the  woollen  weavers  in  the 
populous  and   manufacturing  districts 


should  be  made  to  the  imperial  Parlia- 
ment, for  about  £3,50(i  stfrling,  which 
they  supposed  might  be  sufficient  for  a 
building  to  answer  the  purposes  prayed 
for.  Accordingly,  this  affecting  ap- 
peal was  laid  before  the  1  iublin  Socie- 
ty, 2d  of  March,  1809,  who  admitted, 
that  the  im])ortance  of  the  subject  de- 


of  the  city,  and  Earl  of  Meath  liberty  manded  their  protection  and  recom- 
adjoining.  It  has  been  calculated,  that  niendation,  but  that  they  could  not  at 
about  twenty-two  thousand  persons  present  make  an  application  to  parlia- 
supported  themselves  by  this  branch  of  ment  on  the  subject,  and  finally  post- 
trade,  during  those  seasons  of  the  year  poned  its  consideration  to  a  future  day. 
in  which  they  could  dry  the  wool  It  was  then  proposed  to  raise  the  sura 
warps  and  cloths  in  the  open  air  ;  but  by  shares  on  transferable  debentures  of 
in  the  winter,  when  rain,  snow,  or  frost  ten  pounds  each.  This  proposal  also 
set  in,  they  were  thrown  out  of  em-  failed,  though  it  held  out  the  probabili- 
ploy,  and  then  suffered  all  the  miseries  ty  of  its  provinsf  productive  of  emolu- 
of  hunger,  cold,  and  the  usual  disor-  ment  to  its  humane  and  patriotic  pro- 
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moters.  In  short,  nothing  towards  the 
relief  of  this  complicated  misery  was 
effected,  until  Thomas  Pleasants,  be- 
fore whose  name,  no  most  noble,  or 
right  honourahle  caught  the  admiring 
gaze,  purchased  these  titles  in  perpet- 
uity, from  every  being  who  bows  at 
the  shrine  of  virtue,  from  every  heart 
that  expands  at  the  touch  of  feehng, 
humanity,  or  charity. 

He  purchased  a  piece  of  ground, 
April,  1814,  and  proceeded  to  the  erec- 
tion of  that  useful  and  elegant  fabric, 
the  Stove  Tenter  House,  at  an  expense 
of  upwards  of  =£14,000,  being  four 
times  the  amount  of  the  sum  solicited 
as  a  subscription  amongst  wealthi)  in- 
diiuduals  and  patriotic  societies  !  !  ! 
This  admirable  fabric  is  two  hundred 
and  sixteen  feet  long,  and  twenty -two 
wide,  it  has  three  lofts,  supported  by 
iron  pillars,  with  floors  of  the  most  in- 
genious construction  ;  the  admirable 
yet  simple  manner  with  which  the  iron 
tenders,  stoves,  and  other  apparatus  are 
combined,  exhibits  skill  and  strength 
that  cannot  be  surpassed ;  it  is  like- 
wise rendered  fire-proof.  A  i^vf  hours 
now  effect,  in  perfection,  what  hereto- 
fore could  not  be  attained  in  an  imper- 
fect manner  in  many  days.  In  various 
parts  of  the  building  are  appropriate 
mottoes  cast  on  plates  of  iron,  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  artisans  employed, 
and  impress  on  their  minds  the  max- 
ims of  industry,  sobriety,  and  morality. 
The  Meath  or  County  Hospital,  shua- 
ted  in  the  same  populous  district,  from 
want  of  sufficient  funds,  could  not  af- 
ford relief  to  the  numbers  who  claimed 
it  ;  and  there  being  no  operating  room, 
the  surgeons  and  patients  were  dis- 
tressed by  the  necessity  of  performing 
all  in  the  open  wards.  Mr.  Pleasants 
could  not  contemplate,  unmoved,  such 
calls  on  humanity,  and  at  one  time  he 
sent  the  sum  of  J£'6,000 — ^"4,000  of  it 


to  build  an  operating  room,  &c. — and 
the  interest  of  the  residue  to  be  applied 
for  ever  to  purchase  wine  and  other  ne- 
cessaries for  the  afllicled.  He  pre- 
sented the  Dublin  Society  with  =£100 
worth  of  valuable  books ;  and,  at  the 
expense  of  near  o€700  he  erected  the 
beautiful  gates  and  lodges  at  their  bo- 
tanical garden,  at  Glassnevin,  near  the 
city.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate 
the  extent  of  his  private  charities — he 
seemed  only  to  exist  for  tiie  purpose  of 
benevolence  and  liberality,  and  to  dif- 
fuse comfort  in  the  habitations  of  the 
wretched.  By  his  will,  after  legacies 
to  a  surviving  brother,  to  some  other 
relations,  his  law  agent,  surgeon,  apoth- 
ecary, and  domestics,  he  appoints  three 
trustees,  to  whom  he  gives  £l00  per 
annum  each,  for  life,  in  consideration 
of  their  trouble ;  and,  after  their  de- 
cease, the  same  sum  to  the  senior  cu- 
rates of  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Brides's 
parishes,  who  are  to  be  trustees  for 
ever.  To  these  trustees  he  bequeaths 
his  house  and  garden  in  Camden  street, 
and  c£l 5,000  to  found  a  school  for  pro- 
testant  females,  where  as  many  as  the 
funds  will  permit  are  to  be  lodged, 
dieted,  clothed,  and  educated,  so  as  to 
render  them  useful  members  of  society^ 
and  the  trustees  are  to  be  residuary 
legatees  to  all  his  remaining  property 
for  the  funds  of  this  school  To  the 
schools  and  alms-houses  of  St.  Brides's 
parish  he  bequeathed  c€6,000.  To 
the  parishes  of  St  Luke  and  St.  Cathe- 
rine £\  ,000  each,  and  the  same  simas 
to  the  Fever  and  Aleath  hospitals.  His 
fine  collection  of  paintings,  by  Rubens, 
Vandyke,  Schalken,  Rembrandt,  &Ct 
to  the  Dublin  Society  for  the  Encour- 
agement of  the  Fine  \rts  in  Ireland, 
that  co'intry  he  so  much  lov^d  and  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  brightest  or- 
naments. 


TJTED,  Oct.  7,  1821,  Sarah  Bond, 
■^~^  an  old  maiden  lady,  upwards  of 
70  years  of  age.  She  was  a  mo:;t  sin- 
gular character.  She  kept  no  servant, 
associated  with  none  of  her  neighbours, 
and  her  only  intimate  was  a  favourite 
oat.    Her  doors  and   windows  were 


MRS.    SARAH    BOND. 

kept  constantly  secured,  and  the  «!iornal 
of  the  milkman,  or  any  one  applying 
for  admission,  was  by  throwing  a  str.n€ 
against  the  door  or  window.  A  neigh 
boar's  daughter  was  in  the  habit  of  go- 
ing every  morning;  to  procure  her  wa- 
ter 5  but  on  tiie  bth  iast.  after  repeated 
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signals  sh-?  cotild  get  no  entrance.  The 
girl  went  for  her  mother,  and  with  a 
diamond  ring  they  cut  a  pane  of  glass, 
got  admission,  and  proceeded  up  stairs. 
There  tliey  found  tlie  old  lady,  by  the 
side  of  he>-  bed,  with  her  clothes  on, 
and  a  small  piece  of  cat's  meat  in  her 
hand.  They  soon  discovered  that  she 
was  dead.  It  is  supposed  she  died  of 
apoplexy,  as  no  marks  of  violence  ap- 
peared, nor  was  any  of  the  property 
disturbed.  From  the  abstemious  man- 
ner of  her  living,  it  was  supposed  her 
circumstances  were  very  limited  ;  but 
on  examining  her  drawers,  Stock  Re- 
ceipts and  Government  Securities  were 
found  to  the  amount  of  near  =f  100,000 
sterling  !  She  always  declared  she 
would  make  no  will,  for  ''  the  King" 
should  have  all  her  money.  Every 
search  has  been  made  but  no  will  found. 
Her  sister  died  a  few  years  ago  and  left 
her  £7,QQ(),  which  it  now  seems,  she 


at  first  declined,  saying  she  was  not  in 
want  of  money. 

The  death  of  this  eccentric  woman 
created  a  great  sensation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  she  lived,  among  such 
of  her  own  sex  as  now  and  then  could 
get  a  bird's-eye  glimpse  of  her  while 
living  ;  one  lamented  that  she  was  not 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  proffered  her  ser- 
vices ;  another  that  she  had  not  offered 
to  make  her  bed,  and  assist  her  in  her 
domestic  arrangements,  &c.  so  as  to 
have  a  chance  of  coming  in  for  some 
part  of  her  immense  wealth.  In  1812, 
it  is  said  she  had  =£30.000  in  the  funds, 
and  the  same  year  she  had  <£l  5,000 
left  her  ;  at  that  time  she  had  sunk 
^12 ,000  for  a  proportionate  life  annuity. 
Living  in  so  abstemious  a  manner,  no 
doubt  the  interest  and  compound  inter- 
est of  all  her  money  have  ever  since 
been  accumulating. 


GODFREY    MIND,   THE    CAT    PAINTER. 


[lEFORE  speaking  of  a  man  whose 
■^"^  whole  life  was  spent  in  the  com- 
pany and  contcmjilation  of  cats,  I  am 
tempted  to  offer  a  hw  observ^ations  up- 
on the  singular  fate  of  tliese  animals, 
who  have  experienced  such  various 
treatment  from  mankind,  and  upon 
whom  such  dissimilar  and  clashing 
opinions  have  been  entertained.  Idol- 
ized by  one  people,  contemned  by 
another  ;  classed  by  naturalists  in  the 
vather  unamiable  family  of  lions  and 
tigers  ;  gifted  with  the  boss  of  murder 
by  the  craniologists  of  these  latter  days  ; 
cats,  if  they  were  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  reflection,  might,  with  good 
reason,  feel  astonished  at  the  strange 
and  capricious  destiny  reserved  to 
them.  It  was  the  custom  formerlj',  in 
some  cities  of  Europe,  to  burn  on  St. 
John's  day  one  of  these  animals,  with 
all  the  honours  of  an  aiito  dafe.  The 
Egyptians,  on  the  contrary,  worship- 
ped them  as  gods.  In  their  ancient 
catacombs  the  mummies  of  cats  are 
found  in  such  immense  numbers,  that 
one  is  led  to  suppose  that  the  individ- 
uals of  the  feline  race  must  have  been 
amongst  the  most  distinguished  bene- 
factors of  the  human  kind.     If  we  be- 


lieve Herodotus,  when  the  house  of  an 
Egyptian  took  fire,  he  first  hastened 
to  convey  his  cats  to  a  place  of  securi- 
t}",  and  afterwards  looked  about  for  his 
wife  and  children.  The  father  of  his- 
tory has,  perhaps,  a  little  exaggerated 
the  love  of  the  Egyptians  for  their  four- 
footed  favourites ;  yet  some  are  bold 
enough  to  assert,  that,  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  there  are  persons  who,  though 
otherwise  excellent  good  Christians, 
would,  under  similar  circumstancesj 
become  Egyptians. 

One  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Greeks,  who  were  indebted  for  so  ma- 
ny things  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
of  pyramids,  would  have  also  inherited 
their  affection  for  these  animals ;  but 
it  is  rather  surprising  that  there  is  not 
a  single  passage  concerning  them  in 
any  of  the  Greek  naturalists.  Plutarch, 
who  wrote  a  treatise  upon  the  instinct 
of  beasts,  tells  several  anecdotes  of  the 
sagacity  of  most  species  of  animals. 
He  speaks  of  a  goose  that  evinced  the 
most  tender  attachment  to  an  Egyp- 
tian young  man  ;  and  of  an  elephant, 
which  every  morning  paid  his  addres- 
ses to  a  flower-girl,  to  the  very  great 
annoyance  of  the  grammarian  Aristo* 
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phanes,  his  rival.  But  Plutarch  ob- 
serves the  most  profound  silence  with 
regard  to  cats.  It  appears  that  this 
animal  was  not  domesticated  amongst 
the  Greeks.  Frohablj'  the  Boileaus  of 
Athens  often  said,  in  their  satires  upon 
that  city, 

"  Je  peiise  qu'avec  eux  tout  I'enfer  est  chez  moi  ; 
L'un  miaule  en  giondant  comme  uii  tigreeu  furie, 
1. 'autre  roule  sa  voix,  coiume  un  enfant  qui  crie." 

They  were,  perhaps,  of  opinion,  that 
the  cat  was  ''  a  selfish  and  faithless 
servant,  that  conformed  to  some  of  the 
habits  of  society,  without  being  imbued 
with  its  spirit,  and  whose  predatory 
and  robber-like  disposition  had  not 
been  totally  eradicated,  but  only  modi- 
fied, by  a  careful  education,  into  the 
flattering  duplicity  of  a  knave."  Frown 
not,  fair  readers  ;  these  are  the  words 
of  Buffon,  and  not  mine. 

This  judgment,  it  must  be  allowed, 
is  rather  uncharitable  :  the  more  cour- 
teous authors  of  the  new  French  Dic- 
tionary of  Natural  History  have  thought 
proper  to  mitigate  its  severity. 

1  am  far  from  wishing  to  enter  the 
lists  for  the  rigid  Buffon  against  his 
more  indulgent  successors.  1  should 
dread,  by  taking  such  a  part,  to  find 
m3^self  opposed  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
fairest  portion  of  my  readers. 

Rousseau,  it  is  said,  preferred  the 
cat  to  the  dog,  because  the  one  has  pre- 
served its  freedom  and  independence, 
while  the  other  has  willingly  entered 
mto  bondage. 

The  cat  is  by  no  means  devoid  of 
qualities  capable  of  inspiring  attach- 
ment. Petrarch,  whose  heart  was  ft' II 
of  Laura  as  his  mind  was  full  of  poetry, 
entertained  the  most  lively  affection  for 
a  cat,  the  companion  of  his  solitude. 
On  visiting  the  country-house  in  which 
he  dwelt,  near  Padua,  one  of  the  first 
objects  that  attract  attention,  is  a  glazed 
niche  in  one  of  the  apartments,  inclos- 
ing an  embalmed  cat,  whose  demurely 
proud  regard  seems  to  say  to  the  tra- 
veller, ''  And  I  also  was  beloved  by 
Petrarch."  The  cat  has  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  afl>3ctions  of  a  much  less 
gentle  and  amiable  person  than  Laura ; 
namely,  Mahomet,  who  preferred  cut- 
ting off  the   sleeve  of  his  robe  to  dis- 
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turbing  the  repose  of  his  favourite  Gri- 
malkin, that  had  fallen  asleep  upon  it. 

I  shall  here  state  an  anecdote  related 
by  M.  Ladoucette  : — ''  Madame  liel- 
vetius  had  a  wild  cat  that  continually 
lay  at  her  feet,  seemingly  always  ready 
to  defend  her.  It  never  sliewv^d  the 
least  hostility  to  the  birds  which  Ma- 
dame H.  kept ;  and  it  would  receive 
food  and  caresses  from  no  one  but  its 
mistress.  At  the  death  of  this  excel- 
lent and  amiable  woman,  the  poor  ani- 
mal v/as  removed  from  her  apartment, 
but  it  contrived,  the  next  morning;  to 
make  its  way  thither ;  it  went  into  the 
bed,  sat  upon  her  cliair,  slowly  and 
mournfully  paced  over  her  toilet,  and 
seemed,  by  its  plaintive  cries,  to  be 
calling  or  regretting  its  lost  friend.  It 
afterwards  escaped  from  the  house,  fled 
to  the  cemetery,  and,  laying  itself  down 
upon  the  grave  of  its  mistress,  expired 
apparently  from  grief  and  despair." 

If  cats  were  so  inclined,  they  might 
form  a  not  disreputable  library  of  the 
works  written  upon  them.  I'he  au- 
thor of  the  "  Essay  upon  the  Art  of 
Pleasing,"  has  not  disdained  to  consti- 
tute himself  their  historiographer.  Ma- 
dame Deshoulieres,  Delille,  and  other 
poets,  have  sung  their  praises  ;  Gugot 
Desherbieres  has  consecrated  an  entire 
poem  to  them.  Another  of  their 
friends  (the  subject  of  the  present  arti- 
cle) devoted  his  whole  lite  and  talents  • 
to  their  service.  This  artist  who  died 
at  Bern  about  eight  years  ago,  was 
named  Godfrey  TUind.  lie  was  the 
son  of  a  poor  carpenter.  A  painter, 
who  found  him  while  yet  a  boy  in  a 
state  of  misery  and  starvation,  took 
compassion  on  him,  gave  him  some 
lessons  in  drawing,  and  aroused  a  latent 
taste  which  he  had  for  that  art.  Young 
Mind  shewed  a, marked  predilection  for 
sii.etching  the  figi.ires  of  animals  ;  but 
his  progress  at  first  was"  slow,  as  all  his 
time  was  occupied  in  colouring  plates 
for  an  engraver  of  Bern,  with  whom  he 
worked  by  the  day.  He  had  so  little 
capacity  for  any  other  kind  of  instruc- 
tion, thai  he  could  scarcely  learn  to 
write  his  name.  Wearied  at  length 
with  colouring  engravings  from  morn 
till  night,  he  quitted  his  employer's 
house,  and  established  himself  for  the 
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rest  of  his  days  a  painter  of  animals,  or 
rather  of  two  species  of  animals — bears 
and  cats.  But  the  latter  were  more 
peculiarly  his  favourite  studies.  He 
painted  them  in  water  colours,  in  every 
possible  attitude,  eitlier  alone  or  in 
groups,  with  a  truth  and  nature  that 
have,  perhaps,  never  been  surpassed. 

His  masterly  sketches  might   have 
been  justly  termed  "  striking  portraits 
of  cats."     He  caught  and  depicted  ev- 
ery evanescent  shade  and  expression  of 
their  demure  and  wily  physiognomy — 
be  pourtrayed.  with  inexhaustible  va- 
riety, the  graceful  attitudes  and  fantas- 
tic tricks  of  the  kittens  gamlx)ling  with 
the  mother  cat — he   represented,  with 
the  most   eye-beguiling    fidelity,    the 
glossy  fur  of  their  coats  ;  in   a  word, 
the  cats  painted  by  Mind  appeared  to 
frisk  about,  and  purr  upon  the   paper. 
An   able  French  painter,  who  never 
passed   through   Switzerland     without 
purchasing  some  of  Mind's  paintings, 
called  him  the  Raphael  of  Cats.  Most 
of  the  sovereigns  and  persens   of  dis- 
tinction who  travelled  into  Switzerland 
were  anxious  to  secure   specimens  of 
]Mind's  cats'  portraits  :  and  they  occu- 
py at  present  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  portfolios  of  the  amateurs  of  paint- 
ing.    Indeed,  it  is  said,  that  they  have 
preserved  more  than  one  valuable  col- 
lection from  the  Vandal  teeth  of  rats 
ajid  mice.     If  this   circumstance  were 
well  authenticated,  it  would  merit  being 
placed  alongside  the  anecdote  told  of 
the  celebrated  Grecian  painter  Zeuxis, 
whose  fruit-piece  tempted  the  birds  to 
peck  at  it.     It  would  have  been  extra- 
ordinary if  Mind  had  not  succeeded  in 
this  branch  of  the  art,  for  the   animals 
he  undertook  to  repi'esent  were  the  ob- 
jects of  lais  tenderest  affection,  and  his 
constant  and  only  companions.    While 
at  work,  iiis   favourite  cat   was  almost 
continually   by  his   side ;    he  seemed 
even  to  carry  on  a  conversation  with 
her.       Sometimes  she  lay  upon    his 
knees,  while  two  or  three  kittens  were 
perched   upon   his  shoulders  ;  and  in 
this  position  he  has  been  known  to  re- 
main for  several  hours  immovable  as  a 
statue,  fearing,  by  the  slightest  motion, 
to   disturb  the   repose   of  his  friends. 
He  had  by  no  means  the  same  com- 


plaisance for  the  mere  mortals  wlio 
came  to  see  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
received  him  with  very  undisguised  ill 
humour.  Besides,  the  sombre  expres- 
sion of  bis  countenance  was  quite  re- 
pulsive, so  that  it  very  rarely  happened 
that  any  one  was  tempted  to  repeat  his 
visit.  Indeed,  Nature,  for  the  most 
part,  had  been  such  a  niggard  to  him 
of  personal  and  mental  attractions,  that 
it  was  this  peculiar  talent  alone  that 
threw  any  interest  around  him. 

The  most  severe  affliction  that  ]VIind 
probably  ever  experienced,  was  caused 
by  the  general  massacre  of  the  cats,  in 
consequence  of  an  older  in  1809  from 
the  police  of  Bern,  a  madness  having 
manifested  itself  amongst  these  animals. 
The  Jewish  mothers  felt  not  more  an- 
guish at  the  cruel  order  of  Herod  for 
the  murder  of  the  first-born  of  Judah, 
than  did  Mind  upon  this  latter  occasion. 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  saving  his 
dear  Minette  from  the  bloody  proscrip- 
tion ;  but  his  sorrow  for  the  untimely 
death  of  eight  hundred  cats  immolated 
upon  the  altar  of  public  safety,  was 
overwhelming  ;  and,  like  Rachel  weep- 
ing for  her  children,  he  was  not  to  be 
comforted. 

The  second  attachment  which  shared, 
though  in  a  minor  degree,  the  empire  of 
his  affections  with  the  cats,  was  for  the 
bears.  His  favourite  walk  was  around 
the  inclosure  in  which  the  magistrates 
of  Bern  keep  some  of  those  animals, 
who,  as  every  one  knows,  figure  in  the 
arms  of  the  republic.  INlind  was  so 
well  known  to  them  (not  to  the  magis- 
trates, but  the  bears,)  that  the  moment 
he  appeared,  they  hastened  to  meet 
him  with  open  mouths,  certain  of  re- 
ceiving from  his  hands  the  accustomed 
bread  and  fruit. 

In  the  winter  evenings,  when  Mind 
could  neither  paint  nor  pay  his  usual 
visits  to  the  bears,  he  still  continued  to 
occupy  himself  with  his  favoiuite  ani- 
mals, by  carving  chesnuts  into  the  forms 
of  bears  and  cats  :  and  these  prett}  tri- 
fles, executed  with  astonishing  skill  and 
accuracy,  were  eagerly  sought  after 
throughout  Switzerland. 

Thus  passed  forty  years  of  his  life, 
during  which  he  had  scarcely  any  com- 
munion with  his  fellow  men,  except 
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when  disposing  of  the  productions  of  row  were  pleasantly  parodied,  and  ap- 
his talent.        After   his  death,   which  plied  to  him  : — 

took  place  in    1814,  the  verses    of   Ca-  «  Lu^ete  o  feles,  ursique  lugete, 

tuUus  upon  the  death  of  Lesbia's  spar-  Mortuus  «t  vobis  aiuicm."  D. 


DEATHS    OF   ENGLISH   PRINCES, 

"  With  equal  paee,  impartial  fate 
Knocks  at  the  pulace,  as  the  cottage  gate," 


^T^HE  ravages  of  death  in  the  Royal 
-^  F'amily  of  England  have,  within 
the  last  few  years,  been  too  numerous 
and  too  striking,  to  require  any  intro- 
duction to  give  interest  to  the  following 
historical  memoranda  of  this  important 
subject,  and  we  therefore  proceed  at 
once  to  present  our  readers  with  the  re- 
sult of  our  enquiries,  without  farther 
preface. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  three 
Williams,  Kings  of  England,  all  died  in 
consequence  of  accidents  which  befel 
them  whilst  on  horseback.  The  death 
of  William  the  Conqueror  was  occasion- 
ed by  an  injur}^  which  lie  received  dur- 
ing his  French  expedition,  to  recover 
the  revolted  Dukedom  of  Normandy. 
In  leaping  his  horse  over  a  ditch  at  the 
siege  of  JMantes,  he  struck  his  protube- 
rant stomach  against  the  pomel  of  the 
saddle,  by  which  a  mortification  was 
produced,  and  his  death  shortly  follow- 
ed. William  Rufus  was  accidentalh' 
killed,  whilst  hunting  in  the  New  For- 
est, by  an  arrow  from  the  hand  of  Wal- 
ter Tyrrel ;  and  William  III.  in  riding 
near  Hampton  Court,  met  with  a  vio- 
lent fall  from  his  horse,  by  which  his 
collar  bone  was  broken  ;  and  his  con- 
stitution being  weak,  a  fever  succeeded, 
which  soon  terminated  fatally.  Of  the 
twenty-nine  other  princes  who  have 
reigned  over  this  kingdom  since  the 
conquest,  twenty-two  have  died  natu- 
ral, and  seven  by  violent,  deaths.  The 
three  Richards,  two  of  the  Edwards, 
one  of  the  Henry's,  and  one  of  the 
Charles's,  came  to  an  untimely  end. 
Richard  died  of  a  wound  received  at 
the  siege  of  Chalus, — Edward  II.  was 
barbarously  murdered  in  Berkeley  Cas- 
tle, and  his  great  grandson  Richard  II. 
in  Pontefract  Castle, — Henry  M.  was 
assassinated  in  prison  by  command  of 
Edward  IV. — Edward  V  and  his  in- 
fant  brother  were  smothered  in  the 


Tower  by  order  of  their  unnatural  un- 
cle, Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  and 
that  cruel  usurper  was  himself  slain  in 
the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  by  his 
death  the  race  of  the  I'lantagenet  Kings 
became  extinct,  after  having  been  in 
possession  of  the  'I  hrone  for  330  years. 
Last  of  all,  Charles  I.  the  unfortunate 
victim  of  party  violence  and  ungovern- 
able fanaticism,  perished  on  the  scaftbld, 
January  30th,  1649.  The  deaths  of  the 
other  Kings  of  England  were  natural, 
though  some  were  hastened  by  various 
causes.  Thus  Henry  I.  died  of  a  surfeit 
occasioned  by  eating  stewed  lampreys ; 
— Stephen,  of  the  iliac  passion,  and  an 
hemorrhoidal  complaint; — Henry  II. 
of  grief  for  the  unnatural  rebellion  of 
his  children ; — John  of  anguish  and  dis- 
appointment at  the  loss  of  his  domin- 
ions ; — Henry  III.  oppressed  by  care, 
and  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  after  a 
long  reign  of  fifty-six  years  ; — Edward 
I.  and  his  grandson  Edward  III.  of  a 
dysentery  ; — Henry  IV.  in  a  fit  ; — 
Henry  V.  of  a  fistula ; — Edward  IV.  of 
a  quartian  ague; — Henry  VII.  and  his 
grandson  Edward  VI.  of  consumption ; 
— Henry  VIII.  of  corpulence  and  a 
complication  of  diseases; — Queen  iVlary 
of  a  dropsy ; — Queen  Elizabeth  of  deep 
melancholy,  caused,  it  is  said,  by  grief 
for  the  Earl  of  Essex,  to  whose  execu- 
tion she  had  unwillingly  consented  ; — 
James  I.  of  a  tertian  ague; — Charles  il. 
of  apoplexy  ; — James  II.  a  fugitive  in 
France  ; — Queen  Mary*"  consort  of 
William  III.  of '.he  small- pox; — Queen 
Anne  of  apoplexy  ; — George  I.  of  indi- 
gestion occasioned  by  eating  melons  ;— 
and  George  II.  from  the  bursting  of  a 
blood-vessel. 

Several  princes  of  the  blood-royal  at 
different  periods,  also  came  to  violent,  or 
untimely  deaths.  Robert  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, eldest  son  of  the  Conqueror, 
died  in  Cardial'  Castle,  vyhere  he  had 
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been  a  captive  for  eight  and  twenty  nated  in  his  way  to  Palestine  by  Simon 
years.  His  son,  Prince  William.  Earl  and  Guy,  sons  of  the  rebellious  IMont- 
of  Flanders,  after  many  ineffectual  en-  fort.  Earl  of  Leicester.  In  the  reign  of 
deavours  to  establish  his  right  to  the  Edward  II.  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  his 
English  Crown  during  the  reign  of  cousin-german,  was  executed  for  high 
Henry  I.  died  of  a  wound  received  at  treason;  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
the  siege  of  Alost.  His  natural  brother,  the  King's  nephew,  was  killed  in  the 
Richard,  was  killed  by  a  stag  whilst  battle  of  I'annockburn.  The  Earl  of 
huniing  in  the  New  Forest,  and  what  is  Kent,  half-brother  of  Edward  II.  was 
very  remarkable,  Richard,  the  second  belieaded  through  the  intrigues  of  Mor- 
son  of  the  Conqueror,  was  killed  in  a  timer  and  Isabella,  in  the  beginning  of 
similar  manner  at  the  same  place,  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Of  the  five 
AV^hich  two  accidental  deaths  occurring  sons  of  this  monarch,  Edward  Prince  of 
about  the  same  time  as  the  fatal  event  Wales,  called  the  Black  Prince,  from 
which  befel  William  Rufus,  caused  it  to  the  colour  of  his  armour,  died  of  a  con- 
be  remarked  by  the  English  nation,  that  sumption  in  1375  ;  Lionel  of  Antwerp, 
as  the  Conqueror  had  been  guilty  of  Duke  of  Clarence,  died  in  Italy  in  1368, 
extreme  violence  in  expelling  so  many  soon  after  his  second  marriage ;  John  of 


of  his  subjects  to  make  room  for  the 
New  Forest,  the  just  vengeance  of 
hea\en  was  signalized  in  the  same  place 
by  the  slaughter  of  his  posterity.   Prince 


Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  in  1399; 
Edmund  of  Langley,  Duke  of  York,  in 
1401  ;  and  Thomas  of  Woodstock, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  suffocated  with 


William,  the   only    leghimate   son   of    pillows,  by  order  of  Richard  II.  in  1397- 


Henry  I   was  drowned  off  the  Recul 
vers,  on  his  return  from  Normandy ;  and 
the  Countess  of  Perche,  and  Richard, 
two  of  Henr3'"s  natural  children,  perish- 
ed in  the  same  shipwreck.      Another 
natural  son,  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
after  bravely  supporting  the  Empress 
Matilda's   pretensions  to  the   English 
Throne,  died  suddenly  of  a  fever  in 
1147.     Eustace,  eldest  son  of  Stephen, 
was  cut  off  by  a  fever  brought  on  by 
the  agitation  of  his  mind,  from  his  fears 
of  being  excluded  from  the  succession. 
His  brother  William,  Earl  of  Boulogne 
and  Surrey,  died  at  an  early  age  on  his 
return  from  an  expedition  to  Toulouse 
with  Henry  II.      Prince  Henry,  eldest 
son  of  that  monarch,  died  of  a  dysentery 
at  Martel  near  Turenne.     His  second 
son  Richard,  King  of   England,  was 
slain  by  an  arrow  at  tlie  siege  of  Cha- 
lus  ;  and  Geoffrey,  his  third  son,  was 
s'ain  in  a  tournament  at  Paris.    Arthur, 
Duke  of  Britteny.  Geoffrey's  son,  was 
cruelly Unurdered  by  his  uncle  John,  in 
order  to  prevent  his  succession  to  the 
throne  ;  and  his  sister  Eleanor  was  im- 
mured in  a  dungeon  for  life,  also  by  or- 
der of  that  perfidious  monarch.     Rich- 
ard, King  of  the  Romans,  brother  of 


In  that  King's  reign,  Roger  Earl   of 
March,  grandson   of  Lionel  Duke  of 
Clarence,  by   his   daughter   Philippa, 
who  had  been  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  was 
also  slain  daring  a  revolt  in  an  engage- 
ment with  the  insurgents.     The  Dukes 
of  Surrey  and  Exeter,  half-brothers  of 
Richard  II.  were  executed  for  high  trea- 
son by  Henry  IV.     In  the   reign   of 
Henry  V.  the  Earl  of  (Cambridge,  sec- 
ond son  of  Edmund  of  Langley,  was 
beheaded  for  conspiring  to  place  the 
young  Earl  of  March  on  the  throne ; 
and  his  elder  brother  Edward,  Duke  of 
York,  fell   by  the  hand  of  the  Duke 
d'Alencon  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 
Thomas,  Duke  of  Clarence,  next  broth- 
er of  Henry  V.  was  slain  in  an  engage- 
ment with  the  allied  troops  of  France 
and    Scoiland,   at    Bauge    in   Anjou. 
John  Duke  of  Bedford,  his  third  bi'oth- 
er,  who  was  appointed  Regent  of  France 
during  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.  died 
suddenly  of  a  fever  at  Rouen,  and  his 
youngest  brother,  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, commonly  called  the  good  Duke 
Humphrey,  fell  a  victim  to  the  intrigues 
of  his  uncle  Cardinal  Beaufort.     (  Vide 
the  Spectator,  No.  210.)     During  the 
wars  of  the  Roses  the  kingdom  was  de- 


Henry  HI.  died  suddenly  before  the  luged  with  blood,  the  partizans  of  the 

departure  of  his  nephew  Edward  to  the  two  contending  houses  being  alternately 

Holy  Land  ;  and  his  son  Henry,  who  consigned  to  the  scaffold  by  each  victo- 

accompanied  that  Prince,  was  assassi-  rious  party.     In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
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Richard  Duke  of  York*  asserting  his 
claim  to  the  crown,  in  preference  to  that 
monarch,  who  was  of  the  flouse  of 
Lancaster,  was  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Wakefield ;  and  his  son  the  Earl  of 
Rutland  afterwards  murdered  by  Lord 
Clifford  in  cold  blood.  Edward  Prince 
of  Wales,  Henry "s  only  son,  was  assas- 
sinated, after  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury, 
by  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Glouces- 
ter. The  same  Duke  ot  Clarence  was 
drowned  in  a  butt  of  malmsey  for  trea- 
son against  his  brother  Edward  IX. ; 
and  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick  his  son, 
after  fifteen  years,  confinement  in  the 
Tower,  was  beheaded  by  order  of  Hen- 
ry Vn.  for  attempting  his  escape.  Thus 
fell  the  last  male  of  the  royal  house  of 
Plantagenet.  His  only  sister  Margaret, 
countess  of  Salisbury,  was  cruelly  be- 
headed, with  her  son  Lord  Montacute, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHL  Henry 
Courtenay,  Marquess  of  Exeter,  who 
was  related  to  the  King,  also  suffered  at 
the  same  time.  Margaret's  fourth  son, 
Reginald  Pole,  the  celebrated  Cardinal, 
who  so  strongly  opposed  the  ecclesias- 
tical measures  of  that  fickle  monarch, 
died  a  few  hours  after  Queen  Mary,  by 
whom  he  was  hold  in  high  estimation, 
John  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  ne- 
phew of  Edward  IV.  by  his  sister  Eliz- 
abeth, Duchess  of  Suffolk,  was  slain  in 
the  battle  of  Stoke,  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempting to  dethrone  Henry  VIL  j — his 
second  brother  Edmund  Earl  of  Suf- 
folk, after  a  long  imprisonment  by  or- 
der of  that  King,  was  beheaded  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VHL — And  Sir  Rich- 
ard de  la  Pole,  his  youngest  brother, 
who  had  enteied  into  the  service  of 
Lewis  Xn.  of  France,  and  whose  sur- 


render Henry  had  in  vain  required  from 
that  Prince,  died  in  banishment  at  Aietz, 
in  Lorraine.  William  de  la  Pole,  the 
first  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  grandfather  of 
these  Princes,  was  beheaded  at  sea  in 
his  way  to  France;  but  the  author  of 
this  atrocious  act  of  violence  escaped 
detection. 

Many  relations  of  Henry  VH.  perish- 
ed in  the  fatal  contention  between  the 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Sir 
Owen  Tudor,  his  paternal  grandfather, 
was  beheaded  by  Edward  IV  .  after  the 
battle  of  Mortiraer's-Cross.  Of  his 
maternal  ancestors  the  Dukes  of  Somer- 
set, Edmund,  the  second  Duke  and 
grandson  of  John  of  Gaunt,  was  slain  in 
the  first  battle  of  St.  Albans.  His  two 
sons  Henry  and  Edmund,  who  succes- 
sively inherited  the  title,  were  also  both 
beheaded  by  Edward  IV.  the  first  sul- 
fering  the  punishment  of  martial  law 
after  the  battle  of  Hexham,  and  the 
second  after  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury. 
Arthur  Prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son  of 
Henry  VII.  died  at  Ludlow  in  the  l6th 
year  of  his  age,  soon  after  his  marriage 
with  the  Infanta  Catherine  of  Spain. 

Several  princes  of  the  blood-royal 
fell  victims  to  the  insatiable  ambition 
and  bloody  policy  of  Richard  ill. 
After  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  as  we 
have  before  mentioned,  he  murdered 
with  his  own  hand  Edward  Prince  of 
Wales,  only  son  of  Henry  VI. ;  and  he 
is  said  to  have  assassinated  that  unfor- 
tunate monarch  himself  shortly  after- 
wards in  prison.  He  also  treacherously 
caused  to  be  beheaded  in  Pontefract 
Castle  t!ie  Earl  of  Rivers,  brother  to 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Edv/ard  IV.  and 
her  son  Sir  Richard  Grey.t      While 


*  Thi';  Prince  was  descended  on  the  mother's  side  from  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  secon</ 
son  of  Edward  ii[.  beinjr  the  son  of  Anne,  Coinitcss  of  Cambridge,  daus^hter  of  that  Earl 
ot  xVlarch  who  was  killed  in  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  His  paternal  grandfather 
■was  Edin-ind  duke  of  York,  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.  so  that  his  right  to  the  jdirone  was 
prio.  to  that  of  Henry  VI.  ^ 

t  This  sovereign  was  the  son  of  Margaret  Countess  of  Tiichmond,  grand-daughter  of 
the  Ouke  of  Somerset,  who  was  the  natural  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  by 


declared  presumptive  heii  to  the  crown  by  his  uncle  Pkichard  III.  justly  conceived  his  claim 
tJ  be  preferable  to  that  of  the  reigning  monarch. 

t  >ir  John  Grey,  the  first  husband  of  Elizabeth,  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  St.  Albans, 
fcght;ng  on  the  side  of  Henry  VI.  The  Queen  herself,  after  suffering  various  fortunes  dur- 
Wg  the  reign  of  Richaid  III.  was  on  a  charge  of  conspiring  to  dethrone  her  son  in-law, 
lienry  VII.  seized  and  confined  in  the  nunnery  in  Bermondsey,  where  she  died,  at  an 
advanced  age,  neglected  and  forgotten. 
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Protector,  he  occasioned  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham];  and  Lord  Hastings  to  be 
brought  to  the  block  ;  and  to  the  num- 
ber of  his  victims  he  soon  added  rkl- 
ward  V^.  and  his  infant  brother  Richard 
Duke  of  York.  The  lady  Anne  Ne- 
ville, second  daughter  of  the  famous 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  widow  of  Hen- 
ry's son,  having  been  prevailed  upon 
by  the  tyrant  to  espouse  him,  he  cruelly 
caused  her  to  be  taken  off  by  poison,  in 
order  that  she  might  not  impede  his 
ambitious  design  of  marrying  his  niece 
the  Princess  Royal.  Edward  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  only  son  of  this  perfidious 
usurper,  died  at  an  earl}'  age  at  Middle- 
ham,  in  Yorkshire. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  was  also 
marked  by  many  severe  and  arbitrary 
executions,  of  which  some  instances 
have  already  been  mentioned.  Two  of 
his  Queens,  Anne  Boleyn  and  Cather- 
ine Howard,  were  brought  to  the  block, 
— the  unfortunate  victims  of  his  caprice 
and  jealous}'.  Lord  Rochford,  the 
brother  of  Anne  Boleyn,  was  beheaded 
through  the  arts  of  his  wife  the  infamous 
Lady  Rochford :  and  she  soon  after- 
wards met  with  the  punishment  due  to 
her  crimes,  for  countenancing  the  gal- 
lantries of  Catherine  Howard.  Ed- 
ward Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
son  of  that  nobleman  who  lost  his  life 
under  Richard  HL  was  beheaded  for 
High  Treason.  His  grandson,  the 
brave  and  accomplished  Earl  of  Surrey, 
was  executed  on  an  unfounded  charge 
of  the  same  nature  :  and  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  would  soon  have  followed  his 
son's  fate,  had  not  Henry's  death  fortu- 
nately intervened.  Lord  Surrey's  son, 
who  succeeded  to  the  Ducal  title  on  the 


death  of  his  grandfather,  was  beheaded 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  at- 
tempting to  form  a  matrimonial  alliance 
with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

In  the  reign  of  lL,dward  VL*  the  am- 
bitious and  turbulent  Lord  High  Admi- 
ral Seymour  was  executed,for  conspiring 
to  remove  his  brotlier  the  Duke  of  Som- 
erset from  thedignity  of  Protector.  Som- 
erset soon  after  fell  through  the  machina- 
tions of  Dudley  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land ;  and  Northumberland  himself  be- 
ing taken  some  years  after  in  open  rebel- 
lion against  Mary,  experienced  a  similar 
fate.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  grand-daughter 
of  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  (youngest 
sister  of  Henry  "»TH.)  was,  together 
with  her  husband.  Lord  Guilford  Dud- 
ley, beheaded  by  order  of  the  implaca- 
ble Queen  Mary.  The  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk, her  father,  and  his  brother  Lord 
Thomas  Grej',  were  executed  at  the 
same  time  for  being  concerned  in  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt's  rebellion.  Her  uncle 
Lord  Leonard  Grey  had  been  beheaded 
some  years  before  by  Henry  VHI.  In 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  iMary  Queen  of 
Scots'l  was  executed  at  Fotherino^ay 
Castle, — a  sacrifice  to  the  jealousy  and 
duplicity  of  her  more  powerful  rival. 
Her  grandson  Henry  Prince  of  Wales, 
(eldest  son  of  James  I.)  died  at  the 
early  age  of  seventeen  of  a  fever,  or,  as 
some  say,  by  poison.  Henry  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  youngest  son  of  Charles  I. 
died  of  the  small  pox  in  the  year  of  the 
Restoration,  before  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  manhood.  His  eldest  sifter 
Mary,  Princess  of  Orange,  (mother  of 
William  HI.)  soon  after  fell  a  victim  to 
the  same  disease ;  and  his  second  sister 
Elizabeth  did  not  long  survive  them,  her 


I  This  nobleman  was  descended  on  the  father's  side,  from  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke 
of  Gloucester  ;  and  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Edmund  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  was 
slain  in  the  battle  of  Saint  Albans. 

*  Henry  Fitzroy,  Duke  of  Richmond,  (natural  brother  of  this  Prince,)  a  youth  of  bril- 
liant talents  and  accomplishments,  died  at  the  early  ajfe  of  seventeen. 

t  This  Princess  was  first  married  to  Lewis  XII.  of  France  ;  but  he  dying  soon  after  the 
celebration  of  their  nuptials,  she  espoused  in  the  second  month  of  her  widowhood,  Charles 
Brandon  Duke  of  SulTolk.  Their  dauijliter.  Lady  Frances  Brandon,  married  Henry  Grey, 
third  Marquis  of  Dorset,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  succeeded  to  the  vacant 
dukedom  of  Suffolk.  Their  issue  were  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Lady  Catherine  Grey,  the 
latter  of  whom  being  divorced  from  Lord  Herbert  her  first  husband,  and  afterwards  mar 
ryingthe  Earl  of  Hertford,  (son  of  the  protector  Somerset)  against  the  consent  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  where  she  died  after  a  rigorous  confinement  of 
nine  years. 

II  This  unfortunate  Princess  was  grand-daughter  of  .Tames  IV.  of  Scotland,  who  married 
Margaret,  eldest  sister  of  Henry  VIII.  Her  father  James  V.  was  consequently'  first  cousiti 
of  Elizabeth. 
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life  being;  shortened,  it  is  supposed,  by 
grief  for  her  father's  cruel  fate.  The 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  natural  son  of 
Charles  II.  was  beheaded  for  a  rebellion 
against  James  II.  his  pretensions  to  the 
throne  being  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
loss  of  the  battle  of  Sedge  moor.  George 
Prince  of  Denmark,  consort  of  Queen 
Anne,  died  of  the  dropsy,  and  their 
eldest  son  William,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
was  cut  ofi'  by  a  fever  in  his  twelfth 
j'ear.  Their  five  other  children  all 
died  in  infancy,  so  that  on  the  death  of 
Anne,  the  Protestant  line  of  the  House 
of  Stuart  became  extinct.  Frederick 
Prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son  of  George 
II.  died  of  an  abscess  in  the  lungs ;  and 


his  brother  William  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, the  hero  of  CuUoden,  from  the 
bursting  of  a  blood  vessel.  Edward 
Duke  of  York,  second  son  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  next  brother  of  his  late 
Majesty,  died  at  Genoa  of  a  mahgnant 
fever,  in  the  2Sth  year  of  his  age.  His 
third  and  fourth  brothers,  the  Dukes  of 
Cumberland  and  Gloucester,  also  died 
in  the  prime  of  life ;  and  his  youngest 
brother  Frederick  at  the  early  age  of 
seventeen.  The  fate  of  his  sister  Ma- 
tilda, the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Den- 
mark, is  well  known  :  and  the  deaths 
which  have  occurred  in  the  Royal  fami- 
ly since  that  period,  are  too  recent  to 
require  repetition. 


<!^viQinal  Hfo^UQtn. 


Voyage  to  the  Sandwich  Islmids  ;  Supersti- 
tious Omen  ;  Death  of  a  Chief ;  Remark- 
able Funeral  Ceremonies,  Taboo,  and 
Customs  connected  with  these  Kites. — 
Whymea. — Different  trading  trips,  to  show 
the  Nature  of  the  Island  Commerce. 

/""^UR  passage  to  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
^^  ands,  was  quick  and  pleasant.  On 
the  6th  of  December  we  made  Owhy- 
hee,  stood  alongshore  towards  Toyhoy- 
bay,  and  ran  in.  Finding  no  natives 
came  off,  we  sent  the  whale-boat  on 
shore  to  learn  the  reason.  The  boat 
soon  returned  with  an  account  that  the 
natives  were  celebrating  their  annual 
festival,  called  Muckka-hitee  This 
festival  lasts  a  month,  during  which 
time  a  canoe  is  not  allowed  to  go  on 
salt  water.  We  also  heard,  that  king 
Tameameah  was  then  at  the  village  of 
Tyroa,  his  favourite  residence ;  we 
made  all  sail  for  that  place,  where  we 
arrived  on  the  10th,  and  came  too  with 
«ur  only  bower  anchor  off  the  Moral. 

On  the  L'4th  of  December,  theMuck- 
kahitee  beinff  over,  the  king's  prime 
minister,  named  Kreymokoo,  com- 
monly called  Pitt,  came  on  board  with 
ail  the  chiefs,  accompanied  by  John 
Young,  to  inspect  ihe  vessel,  previous 
to  their  purchasing  of  her.  ')  hev  seem 
ed  much  astonished  at  our  large  u  .tte 
ryguns;  we  got  one  on  deck,  and, 
mountingit,  fired  several  rounds  of  shot, 
at  which  the  chiefs  wer^  much  pleased, 
and  the  nativss  crowded  from  all  parts 


of  the  island  to  see  the  poo'nu'ec,  as 
they  call  a  great  gun.  They  were  all 
very  particular  in  measuring  its  length, 
breadth,  and  size  of  the  bore.  After 
the  chiefs  had  carefully  inspected  every 
part  of  the  brig,  John  Young  was  asked 
his  opinion  of  her.  He  told  Mr.  Pitt 
she  would  answer  their  purpose  very 
well.  Kreymokoo  up'on  this  agreed 
to  give  twice  the  full  of  the  vessel  of 
sandal-wood  for  her,  to  be  delivered  in 
a  space  of  time  not  exceeding  six 
months,  and  that  we  should  hold  pos- 
session of  the  vessel  till  all  the  wood 
was  delivered,  and  that  we  were  to  be 
found  in  j)rovisions  while  we  remained 
on  the  island.  An  agreement  was 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  Captain  Jen- 
nings and  Kreymokoo.  The  next  day 
being  Christmas  day,  we  invited  all  the 
chiefs  and  respectable  white  men  on 
the  island  to  dine  with  us  on  shore ;  we 
spent  a  most  pleasant  day,  and  the 
chiefs  remained  with  us  to  a  late  hour. 
We  had  a  dinner  cooked  apart  for  the 
chiefs'  wives,  as  they  were  not  allowed 
to  eat  with  men.  Jsext  day  we  look 
on  board  the  king's  taxes,  and  January 
11th.  1:)1S,  we  sailed  for  Owhyhee, 
the  brig  loaded  with  provisions  and 
cloth  of  the  country,  this  being  the  time 
at  whicli  the  natives  pay  their  half- 
year  s  taxes.  We  had  also  a  number 
of  chiefs  on  board,  and  about  400  na- 
tives, men,  women,  and  children. 
1  here  was  scarcely  room  to  move  o» 
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the  decks  or  in  the  cabin ;  even  the 
chains,  tops,  and  bowsprit  were  crowd- 
ed with  them.  We  touched  at  Mowee, 
where  they  all  landed  for  a  fe\v  days, 
and  notliing  went  forward  but  feasting 
and  rejoicing.  On  the  l6th,  the  chiels 
again  came  on  board,  and  we  got  under- 
weigh  for  Owhyhee,  the  ship,  as  before, 
full  of  natives.  In  crossing  the  chan- 
nel, between  Mowee  and  Owhyhee,  we 
were  near  upsetting  the  vessel,  being 
top  heavy,  from  the  number  of  them  on 
deck  and  about  the  rigging.  On  the 
18th,  we  anchored  off  Tyroa,  and 
Tameameah  came  on  board.  On  his 
approach,  all  the  natives  jumped  over- 
board, and  left  us  clear  decks.  We 
conmienced  firing  a  salute,  when  the 
king  called  out  to  us,  in  a  pleasant  tone, 
to  stop,  as  the  powfler  was  now  his,  and 
he  wanted  it  for  other  purposes,  proba- 
bly for  the  Russians,  if  they  should  come 
to  trouble  him.  He  was  delighted  with 
the  large  guns  ;  and  the  natives  came 
on  board,  as  at  Woahoo,  to  see  the 
poo'nu'ee.  Their  fame  was  soon 
spread  over  the  island,  but  the  next  day 
we  landed  them,  and  by  that  means 
got  rid  of  the  curious  natives  ;  they 
were  placed  in  a  square  in  front  of  the 
royal  residence,  where  thousands  of  the 
people  where  daily  collected  to  look 
at  them,  lameameah  found  one  fault 
with  them,  which  was,  that  they  took 
too  much  powder,  (a  charge  being  4  lbs.) 
but  he  took  all  our  small  arms,  powder, 
and  every  thing  he  thought  would  be 
useful  to  him.  and  made  the  brig  over 
to  his  son  and  heir  Rieo  Kieo.  On  the 
26th  of  January,  we  sailed  from  Owhy- 
hee towards  Alowee,  with  our  usual 
cargo  of  natives  ;  next  day  we  anchor- 
ed in  Lehina-Roads,  and  took  on  board 
the  king's  taxes,  and  made  sail  for 
Woahoo.  In  our  passage  down,  during 
the  night,  a  star  shot  very  vividly — the 
natives  gave  a  sudden  scream,  and  told 
us  that  the  star  shooting  foretold  the 
death  of  an  Owhyhee  chief.  On  the 
1  St  of  February  we  arrived  at  W^oahoo ; 
in  crossing  the  reef  the  brig  took  the 
ground,  but  was  soon  lightened  by  the 
natives  jumping  overboard  and  swim- 
ming on  shore.  About  a  week  after 
our  arrival,  a  chief,  named  Tereacoo 
died  suddenly  ;  he  went  to  bed  well 
over  night,  and  in  the  morning  got  up, 


and,  according  to  custom,  smoked  a 
pipe,  after  which  he  lay  down  and  died. 
All  the  natives  were  immediately  ta- 
boed,  or  prohibited  from  going  on  the 
water ;  they  all  appeared  to  be  in  great 
grief,  crying  and  making  a  dreadful 
noise.  1  hey  commenced  knocking 
out  their  teeth,  cutting  off  their  hair, 
and  burning  their  flesh  with  the  bark 
of  a  tree  ;  both  men  and  women  go- 
ing about  naked  to  demonstrate  their 
grief. 

On  the  death  of  the  chief,  the  priests 
assembled  ;  they  fenced  the  house  in 
for  about  fitty  yards  square  with  wands, 
having  white  flags  flying  on  them. 
None  of  the  natives  dare  come  inside 
this  fence,  though  several  thousands  of 
them  were  collected  round  it.  There 
was  a  large  fire  made  on  the  outside  of 
the  house  and  inside  of  the  fence  or  pro- 
hibited space ;  the  priests  then  began 
cutting  up  the  body.  They  brought 
the  heart  out,  and  set  it  in  the  fire,  pray- 
ing very  devoutly  while  it  was  burning ; 
after  which  they  collected  the  ashes, 
put  them  into  a  calabash,  or  gourd, 
slung  it  to  a  pole,  and  spread  a  beauti- 
ful feather  cloak  over  it.  Then  two  of 
the  chiefs,  Hikanees,  or  confidential 
men,  took  the  pole  on  their  shoulders, 
and  ran  towards  the  water,  crying  out 
very  loud,  '^  Noho,  noho !"  (which 
means  sit  or  lie  down  ;)  as  these  men 
passed,  all  the  natives  lay  down  and 
stripped  themselves.  They  walk- 
ed up  to  their  middle  in  water,  and 
deposited  the  ashes ;  afterwards  the 
liver  and  all  the  inside  were  treated  in 
the  same  manner.  At  sundown  this 
part  of  the  ceremony  ceased,  and  a 
crier  went  round  the  village,  calling 
out,  that  if  any  man,  woman,  or  child, 
were  seen  out  of  their  houses,  or  show- 
ed a  light  or  fire,  or  even  smoked  a 
pipe,  after  8  o'clock  that  evening,  they 
would  instantly  be  put  to  death.  These 
restrictions  extended  not  only  to  the 
white  people,  but  even  to  the  ships  in 
the  harbour ;  nay,  hogs,  dogs,  fowls, 
&c.  were  not  allowed  to  be  out,  lest 
they  should  make  a  noise,  nor  were  the 
ships  suffered  to  strike  the  bells  next 
morning. 

At  sunrise  the  Taboo  was  taken  off 
the  ships,  but  still  remained  in  force  on 
shore.     This  day  the  priests  were  era- 
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ployed  burning  the  flesh  off  the  bones, 
and  scraping  them  quite  clean ;  the 
bones  were  then  carefully  packed  up, 
and  a  large  double  canoe  despatched 
with  them  to  Owhyhee.  Six  hours  af- 
ter the  canoe  sailed,  the  Taboo  was 
taken  off  the  bay,  and  canoes  were  al- 
lowed to  go  on  the  water; — in  this 
manner  they  employ  ceremonies  to- 
wards all  the  people  of  rank.  The 
common  people  dig  up  the  bones  of 
their  relatives  after  the  flesh  is  rotted 
from  them,  scrape  and  clean  them  well, 
wrap  them  up  in  cloth,  put  them  into 
calabashes  of  gourds,  and  hang  them 
up  in  their  houses. 

We  lay  in  the  harbour  until  the  1 7th 
of  March,  1818,  without  any  thing  par- 
ticular occurring,  until  that  day,  when 
we  received  orders  from  Tameameah 
to  proceed  to  the  island  Atooi  for  a 
cargo  of  sandal-wood.  Teymotoo,  or 
Cox,  with  several  other  chiefs,  came  on 
board.  We  made  sail,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  came  too  in  Whymea  Roads. 
One  mile  from  the  village,  the  English 
ensign  was  displayed  on  a  very  fine 
fort,  mounting  about  thirty  guns  ;  the 
natives  came  off"in  great  numbers ;  they 
informed  us  that  the  Russians  had  built 
the  fort,  in  which  there  were  dungeons, 
and  had  actually  gone  so  far  as  to  con- 
fine some  white  men  and  natives.  The 
Russians  advised  Tamooree,  king  of 
Atooi,  to  shake  off"Tameameah's  yoke, 
and  declare  war  against  him,  in  which 
they  would  assist  him ;  they  made  him 
a  present  of  a  schooner,  and  he  gave 
them  in  return  a  large  tract  of  land. 
Tama'honreeranee,  the  head  chief  un- 
der Tamooree,  was  averse  to  these 
proceedings.  The  Russians  wished  to 
send  Tamooree  to  Petersburgh,  but 
could  never  get  him  on  board.  At 
length  Tamooree  discoverd  that  they 
wished  to  possess  themselves  of  the  isl- 
and ;  he  consulted  with  his  chiefs,  re- 
turned their  schooner,  (which  they  re- 
fused,) and  ordered  them  on  board  their 
ships,  three  of  which  were  lying  in  a 
snug  harbour  at  the  west  end  of  the 
island.  They  resisted,  and  a  scuffle 
ensued,  in  which  three  Russians  and 
several  natives  were  killed,  but  the  lat- 
ter at  last  forced  them  on  board,  and 
Doctor  Shefhara  made  his  escape  to 
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Canton  in  an  American  vessel.  The 
Russian  ships  went  to  Norfolk  Sound. 
This  fort  does  great  credit  to  the  en- 
gineer ;  it  is  situate  on  a  high  point  at 
the  entrance  of  the  river,  and  protects 
the  whole  town.  The  king,  chiefs,  and 
about  150  warriors  live  within  it,  and 
keep  a  regular  guard ;  they  have  a 
number  of  white  men  for  the  purpose 
of  working  the  guns,  &c. 

Our  chiefs  landed,  and  were  well  re- 
ceived by  Tamooree ;  and  the  next 
morning  they  commenced  sending  wood 
on  board.  About  500  canoes  were 
employed  in  bringing  it  off",  and  by  the 
25th  of  March  we  had  the  ship  quite 
full.  The  king  behaved  extremely 
well,  and  sent  us  oft'  plenty  of  hogs  and 
vegetables.  Our  chiefs  came  on  board, 
as  did  also  some  Atooi  chiefs.  We 
weighed  and  made  sail  for  Woahoo, 
where  we  anchored  the  next  day,  land- 
ed our  wood,  and  lay  until  the  19th, 
when  we  took  on  board  a  cargo  of  salt 
for  the  west  end  of  Woahoo.  Next 
day  we  sailed  for  Whymea-bay,  on  the 
west  end  of  the  island,  to  get  another 
cargo  of  wood.  In  our  passage  we 
touched  at  Wyeni,  and  took  on  board 
some  wood  and  hogs.  We  lay  here  for 
a  few  days,  then  sailed  along  shore  for 
Whymea,  where  we  arrived  on  the 
23rcl,  threw  our  ballast  out,  and  took 
on  board  a  full  cargo  of  wood  in  thirty- 
six  hours — more  than  200  canoes  em- 
ployed in  bringing  it  off",  day  and  night. 
We  weighed  and  made  sail  for  Hono- 
rora,  where  we  arrived  on  the  28th, 
and  sent  the  wood  on  shore  and  stored. 
On  the  2nd  of  ditto,  we  hauled  down 
the  English  colours,  and  hoisted  the 
island  colours,  saluting  them  with  seven 
guns ;  we  then  gave  the  ship  up  to 
Kreymokoo,  or  Pitt,  and  went  on  shore 
to  the  houses  prepared  for  our  recep- 
tion. It  was  with  the  greatest  regret  I 
left  the  ship,  for  it  seemed  as  if  I  had 
lost  my  home ;  and  in  fact  it  was  some 
time  before  I  felt  myself  at  all  comfort- 
able. I  had  sailed  on  board  the  Co- 
lumbia from  August,  1813,  to  May, 
1818,  a  period  of  nearly  five  years; 
when  she  left  England,  the  crew  con- 
sisted of  twenty-five  persons,  and  when 
we  sold  the  vessel  at  these  islands,  the 
steward  and  a  black  man  (who  had 
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been  for  several  years  with  me  in  the 
West- India  trade,)  and  myself  vvere  all 
that  remained,  and  even  these  left  be- 
fore the  vessel  was  given  up.  Our 
houses  were  the  largest  and  most  pleas- 
antly situated  of  any  in  the  village,  and 
fronting  the  iKirbour ;  (they  were  built 
by  four  dilVerent  villages,  each  taking  a 
house  to  build  and  furnish.)  and  quite 
finished  in  tliree  dixys.  They  consist- 
ed of  two  sleeping  houses  and  two  eat- 
ing-houses, ( the  one  for  women  and  the 
other  for  men;)  the  sleeping-houses 
and  women's  eating-house  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  fence  fifty  yards  square; 
the  men's  eating-house  was  outside  of 
this  fence,  but  fenced  in  in  like  manner, 
with  a  door  that  led  from  the  si  ^eping- 
house  fence  to  it.  The  houses  are 
built  in  tlie  following  manner :  they 
begin  by  driving  stakes  in  the  ground 
eight  feet  high  and  three  feet  apart, 
forked  at  the  upper  ends,  in  which  forks 
are  laid  handsome  straight  poles  ;  the 
ridge-pole  is  raised  by  temporary  stakes, 
the  rafters  are  forked  at  the  lower  ends, 
which  rest  on  the  forks  of  the  uprights ; 
the  upper  ends  of  the  rafters  cross  each 
other  on  the  ridge-pole,  and  are  well 
lashed  to  it ;  a  second  ridge-pole  is  now 


placed  in  the  cross  of  the  rafters  above 
the  first  one,  to  which  it  is  well  lashed  ; 
they  then  tie  on  neat  twigs  or  canes, 
in  the  manner  of  latlis,  and  thatch 
the  house  all  over  with  dry  grass  or 
leaves  of  the  tee-root.  There  was  a 
door  and  two  windows  in  the  end. 
The  interiors  were  beat  down  quite 
hard,  and  a  quantity  of  rushes  strewed 
smooth,  and  well  covered  with  a  large 
coarse  mat,  made  the  size  of  the  house, 
above  which  others  were  laid  of  a  finer 
quality.  At  one  end  was  built  a  large 
bed-place,  stuffed  with  dry  grass,  and 
covered  neatly  with  mats.  Along  each 
side  were  built  sofas,  stuffed  and  covered 
the  same  as  the  bed,  to  keep  which  out 
of  sight  there  was  a  light  partition.  In 
front  of  the  house  was  built  a  raini,  or 
shed,  covered  with  the  branches  of  co- 
coa-nut-trees, and  here  also  a  sofa  was 
built.  The  square  in  front  of  the  house 
was  strewed  each  morning  with  green 
rushes.  We  had  a  man  from  Tam- 
eameah  who  acted  as  steward,  and 
whose  business  it  was  to  find  us  in  eve- 
ry thing  we  wanted.  We  had  also  a 
watchman  to  walk  round  the  houses  at 
night,  to  give  the  alarm  of  fire,  which, 
happens  frequently. 


(Blaetwood's  Magazine.) 
THE     BUTIIEI)      ALIVi:. 


X  HAD  been  for  some  time  ill  of  a  low 
and  lingering  fever.  My  strength 
gradually  wasted,  but  the  sense  of  life 
seemed  to  iiecome  more  and  more 
acute  as  my  corporeal  powers  became 
weaker.  I  could  see  b}'^  the  looks  of 
the  doctor  that  he  despaired  of  my  re- 
covery ;  and  the  soft  and  whispering 
sorrow  of  my  friends,  taught  me  that  I 
had  nothing  to  hope. 

One  day  towards  the  evening,  the 
crisis  took  ])lace. — I  was  seized  with  a 
strange  and  indescribable  quivering, — 
a  rushing  sound  was  in  my  ears, — I 
saw  around  my  couch  innumerable 
strange  faces  :  they  were  bright  and 
visionary,  and  without  bodies.  There 
was  light,  and  sole.mnity,  and  I  tried  to 
move,  but  could  not. — For  a  short 
time  a  terrible  confusion  overwhelmed 
me, — and  when  it  ])assed  ofi,  all  my 
recollection  returned  with  the  most  per- 


ieci  distinctness,  but  the  power  of  mo- 
tion had  departed. — I  heard  the  sound 
of  weeping  at  my  pillow — and  the  voice 
of  the  nurse  say,  "  He  is  dead."—! 
cannot  describe  what  I  felt  at  these 
words. — I  exerted  my  utmost  power 
of  volition  to  stir  myself,  but  I  could 
not  move  an  eyelid.  After  a  short 
pause  my  friend  drew  near ;  and  sob- 
bing, and  convulsed  with  grief,  drew 
his  hand  over  my  face,  anil  closed  my 
eyes.  The  world  was  then  darkened, 
but!  still  could  hear,  and  feel.and  suffer. 
When  my  eyes  were  closed,  T  heard 
by  the  attendants  that  my  friend  had 
left  the  room,  and  I  soon  after  found, 
the  undertakers  were  preparing  to  habit 
me  in  the  garments  of  the  grave,  'iheir 
thoughtlessness  was  more  awful  than 
the  grief  of  my  friends.  They  laughed 
at  one  another  as  they  turned  me  from 
side  to  side,  and  treated  what  they  be- 
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lieved  a  corpse,  with  the  most  appalling 
ribaldry. 

When  they  had  laid  me  out,  these 
wretches  retired,  and  the  degrading  for- 
mality of  affected  mourning  commen- 
ced, ior  three  days,  a  number  of 
friends  called  to  see  me. — I  heard  them, 
in  low  accents,  speak  of  what  I  was ; 
and  more  than  one  touched  me  with 
his  finger.  On  the  tliird  day,  some  of 
them  talked  of  the  smell  of  corruption 
in  the  room. 

'1  he  coffin  was  procured — I  was 
lifted  and  laid  in — My  friend  placed  my 
head  on  what  was  deemed  its  last  pil- 
low,andIfelt  his  tears  droji  on  my  face. 

When  all  who  had  any  j^eculiar  in- 
terest in  me,  bad  for  a  short  time  look- 
ed at  me  in  the  coffin,  I  heard  them  re- 
tire ;  and  the  undertaker's  men  placed 
the  lid  on  the  coffin,  and  screwed  it 
down..  There  were  two  of  them  pre- 
sent— one  had  occasion  to  go  away  be- 
fore the  task  was  done.  1  heard  the 
fellow  who  was  left  begin  to  whistle  as 
he  turned  the  screw-nails ;  but  he 
checked  himself,  and  completed  the 
work  in  silence. 

I  was  then  left  alone, — every  one 
shunned  the  room. — I  knew,  however, 
that  I  was  not  j^et  buried  ;  anfl  though 
darkened  and  motionless,  1  had  still 
hope  ; — but  this  was  not  permitted 
long.  The  day  of  interment  arrived 
— I  felt  the  coffin  lifted  and  borne  away 
— I  heard  and  felt  it  placed  in  the 
hearse. — There  was  a  crowd  of  people 
around ;  some  of  them  spoke  sorrow- 
fully of  me.  The  hearse  began  to 
move — I  knew  that  it  carried  me  to 
the  grave.  It  halted,  and  the  coffin 
was  taken  out — I  felt  myself  carried  on 
shoulders  of  men,  by  the  inequality  of 
motion — A  pause  ensued — I  heard  the 
coffin  moved — I  felt  it  swing  as  de- 
pendent by  them — It  was  lowered,  and 
rested  on  the  bottom  of  the  grave — The 
cords  were  dropped  upon  the  lid — I 
heard  them  fall. — Dreadful  was  the  ef- 
fort I  then  made  to  exert  the  power  of 
action,  but  my  whole  frame  was  im- 
moveable. 

Soon  after,  a  few  handfuls  of  earth 
were  thrown  upon  the  coffin — Then 
there  was  another  pause — after  which 
the  shovel  was  employed,  and  the  sound 
of  the  rattling  mould,  as  it  covered  me, 


was  far  more  tremendous  than  thunder. 
I*ut  1  could  make  no  efilbrt  The 
sound  gradually  became  less  and  less, 
ami  by  a  surging  reverberation  in  the 
coffin,  1  knew  that  the  grave  was  filled 
up,  and  that  the  sexton  was  treading  in 
the  earth,  slapping  the  grave  with  the 
flat  of  his  spade.  This  too  ceased,  and 
then  all  was  silent. 

I  had  no  means  of  knowing  the  lapse 
of  time  ;  and  the  silence  continued. 
This  is  death,  thought  I,  and  I  fini 
doomed  to  remain  in  the  earth  till  the 
resurrection.  Presently  the  body  will 
fall  into  corruption,  and  the  epicurean 
worm,  that  is  only  satisfied  with  the 
flesh  of  man,  will  come  to  partake  of 
the  banquet  that  has  been  prepared  for 
him  with  so  much  solicitude  and  care. 
In  the  contemplation  of-  this  hideous 
thought,  I  heard  a  low  and  undersound 
in  the  eai'th  over  me,  and  I  fancied  that 
the  worms  and  reptiles  of  death  were 
coming — that  the  mole  and  the  rat  of 
the  grave  would  soon  be  upon  nie. 
The  sound  continued  to  gi"ow  louder 
and  nearer.  Can  it  be  j^ossible,  I 
thought,  that  my  friends  suspect  they 
have  buried  me  too  soon  ?  The  hope 
was  truly  like  light  bursting  through 
the  gloom  of  death. 

The  sound  ceased,  and  presently  I 
felt  the  hands  of  some  dreadful  being 
working  about  my  throat.  They  drag- 
ged me  out  of  the  coffin  by  the  head. 
I  felt  again  the  living  air,  but  it  was 
piercingly  cold  ;  and  I  was  carried 
swiftly  away — I  thought  to  judgment, 
perhaps  perdition.. 

Wiien  borne  to  some  distance,  I  was 
then  thrown  down  like  a  clod — it  was 
not  upon  the  ground.  A  moment  af- 
ter I  found  myself  on  a  carriage ;  and, 
by  the  interchange  of  two  or  three 
brief  sentences,  I  discovered  that  I  was 
in  the  hands  of  two  of  those  robbers  '. 
who  live  by  plundering  the  grave,  and 
selling  the  bodies  of  parents,  and  chil- 
dren, and  friends.  One  of  the  men 
sung  snatches  and  scraps  of  obscene 
songs,  as  the  cart  rattled  over  the  pave- 
ment of  the  streets. 

When  h  halted,  I  was  lifted  out,  and 
I  soon  perceived,  by  the  closeness  of 
the  air,  and  the  change  of  temperature, 
that  I  was  carried  into  a  room  :  and, 
being  rudely  stripped  of  my  shroud, 
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was  placed  naked  on  a  table.  By  the 
conversation  of  the  two  fellows  with 
the  servant  who  admitted  them,  I 
learnt  that  I  was  that  night  to  be  dis- 
sected. 

My  eyes  were  still  shut,  I  saw  noth- 
ing ;  but  in  a  short  time  I  heard,  by 
the  bustle  in  the  room,  that  the  stu- 
dents of  anatomy  were  assembling. 
Some  of  them  came  round  the  table, 
and  examined  me  minutely.  They  were 
pleased  to  find  that  so  good  a  subject 
had  been  procured.  The  demonstra- 
tor himself  at  last  came  in. 

Previous  to  beginning  the  dissection, 
he  proposed  to  try  on  me  some  galvanic 
experiment — and  an  apparatus  was  ar- 
ranged for  that  purpose.  The  first 
shock  vibrated  through  all  my  nerves  : 
they  rung  and  jangled  like  the  strings 
of  a  harp.  The  students  expressed 
their  admiration  at  the  convulsive  ef- 
fect. The  second  shock  threw  my 
eyes  open,  cind  the  first  person  I  saw 


was  the  doctor  who  had  attended  me. 
But  still  I  was  as  dead  :  I  could,  how- 
ever, discover  among  the  students  the 
faces  of  many  with  whom  I  was  fa- 
miliar ;  and  when  my  eyes  were  open- 
ed, I  heard  my  name  pronounced  by 
several  of  the  students,  with  an  accent 
of  awe  and  compassion,  and  a  wish 
that  it  had  been  some  other  subject. 

When  they  had  satisfied  themselves 
with  the  galvanic  phenomena,  the  de- 
monstrator took  the  knife,  and  pierced 
me  on  the  bosom  with  the  point.  I 
felt  a  dreadful  crackling,  as  it  were, 
throughout  my  whole  frame — a  con- 
vulsive shuddering  instantly  followed, 
and  a  shriek  of  horror  arose  from  all 
present.  The  ice  of  death  was  broken 
up — my  trance  ended.  The  utmost 
exertions  were  made  to  restore  me,  and 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  I  was  in  tha 
full  possession  of  all  ray  faculties. 


Hontron  ^^ttng^vupf^n. 
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GEORGE    IV. 

When  tiiP  yacht  was  endeavouring  to 
double  thi  Lands-end  (on  the  return  from 
Ireland)  tl^.  weather  was  terrific  ;  it  blew 
a  hurricane,  and  seemed  settling  in.  Sir 
Charles  Paget  told  the  King  that  he  would 
not  be  answerable  for  the  consequences  of 
persevering.  His  Majesty  said,  "  Paget, 
do  nothing  but  what  is  right  ;  act  as  you 
■would  do  if  I  were  not  here." 

In  altering  the  course  to  run  for  Milford, 
a  thick  fog  came  on,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  see  a  ship's  length  ;  the  gale  increased, 
and  Sir  Charles  naturally  anxious  in  hav- 
ing a  charge  so  precious  in  his  care  as  our 
beloved  King,  again  felt  it  his  duty  to  state 
the  danger  in  which  he  thought  the  vessel. 
His  Majesty  received  the  communication 
with  the  greatest  coolness,  and  again  desir- 
ed him  not  to  think  about  him. 

Still  the  weather  grew  worse,  and  while 
the  yacht  was  under  bare  poles,  or  nearly  so, 
a  sea  struck  her  wheel,  and  unshipped  her 
tiller  ropes  ;  to  any  person  acquainted  with 
nautical  matters,  this  occurrence  in  a  storm, 
needs  no  remark  ;  and  Sir  Charles  felt  it 
his  duty  to  dispatch  an  officer  to  report  the 
accident  to  the  King.  "  Tell  Paget,"  said 
the  Monarch,  "  that  I  am  quite  satisfied  in 
having  as  gallant  and  skilful  officers,  and 
as  active  a  crew  as  Europe  can  produce — 
for  the  rest  we  must  rely  upon  Providence." 

Similax  fortitude  and  presence  of  mind 


nes,  &c.  Nov.) 

marked  his  Majesty's  conduct  in  his  short 
excursion  to  Calais  :  when  the  yacht  arriv- 
ed off  that  port,  it  was  blowing  hard,  with  a 
heavy  sea  running,  the  waves  rolling  in 
struck  her  on  the  weather  side,  and  dashed 
furiously  over  her  quarter-deck.  It  was 
reported,  that  as  his  Majesty's  barge  was 
not  arrived,  and  no  means  of  ensuring  a 
safe  landing  were  at  hand,  they  must  stand 
out  to  sea  for  the  night.  The  King  asked  if 
there  was  no  French  boat  ;  a  French  fish- 
ing-boat was  dancing  before  the  yac'it  at 
the  moment ;  the  people  offered  their  ser- 
vices. Sir  Edmund  Nagle  and  Sir  Charles 
Paget  (both  experienced  naval  officers) 
wished  to  deter  his  Majesty  from  going,  but 
he  called  to  the  Frenchmen  in  their  own 
language,  and  asked  them  if  they  could  car- 
ry him  safe  ashore ;  they  affirmed  that  they 
could:  upon  which  his  Majesty,  turning 
with  a  smile  to  his  nautical  attendants,  said, 
«  Come — I  am  quite  sure  you  don't  mmd  a 
ducking ;"  and  instantly  went  down  the 
side — they  of  course  followed. 

The  boat  having  got  entangled  in  some 
ropes  which  were  adrift,  a  sea  completely 
washed  the  whole  crew.  Sii  Charles  Pa- 
get, alarmed  for  the  King,  was  about  to  seize 
the  helm,  when  the  King  touching  his  arm* 
said,  "  Be  quiet,  my  good  friend,  leave  the 
Frenchmen  to  manage  their  own  boat  in 
their  own  way,  and  I'll  be  bound  for  them, 
they  shall  land  us  safe." 
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They  however  struck  three  times  on  the 
bar,  and  were  very  nearly  swamped. 

A  LATE  DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND. 
After  the  fatal  attack  of  Bunker's  Hill  in 
America,  Earl  Percy  gave  to  the  widow  of 
every  soldier  in  his  regiment,  who  fell  in 
the  battle,  an  immediate  benefaction  of  sev- 
en dollars  ;  he  paid  their  passage  home, 
and  ordered  five  guineas  to  be  given  to 
each  of  them  on  landing  in  Britain.  His 
humanity  to  the  sick  and  wounded  whom 
he  supplied  with  wine,  fresh  provisions,  &ic., 
and  his  generosity  to  their  families  during 
their  long  stay  at  Boston,  were  unparallel- 
ed. He  had  a  large  tent  provided  for  every 
company  at  his  own  expense,  to  accommo- 
date the  women  ;  and  he  made  it  a  rule  to 
receive  no  other  servants  into  his  family 
but  soldiers  or  their  wives.  Though  his 
regiment  was  distinguished  for  its  admirable 
discipline,  yet  he  never  suffered  his  men  to 
be  struck  ;  but  won  them  to  their  duty  by 
generous  treatment,  by  rewards,  and  by 
his  own  excellent  example,  requiring  no 
service  from  the  meanest  sentinel  which  he 
was  not  ready  to  share  with  them,  whether 
as  to  hardship,  danger  or  fatigue. 

THE  Percy's. 

The  Abbe  De  Percy,  some  time  after  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution  in  France, 
was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  living  in  Nor- 
mandy to  England.  Soon  after  his  arri- 
val in  London,  he  was  hustled  in  New 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  robbed  of  twen- 
ty guineas,  which  he  had  received  but  a 
few  minutes  before  at  Sir  Robert  Herries's. 
With  the  remainder  of  his  little  property,  he 
went  to  Bath,  where  it  was  soon  expended. 
In  this  dilennna,  his  countrymen  there  re- 
minded him,  that  he  was  related  to  the  Eng- 
lish Percy's,  and,  as  the  Duke  of  Northimi- 
berland  was  at  that  time  there,  they  advised 
him  to  apply  to  his  Grace  for  relief.  The 
Abbe  immediately  wrote  to  the  duke,  who 
returned  a  polite  answer,  and  requested  a 
few  days  for  investigation.  In  the  mean- 
time, his  Grace  wrote  to  Lord  Harcourt,  at 
whose  house  the  Due  d'Harcourt  resided, 
and  enquired  whether  the  Abbe  was  one  of 
the  Percj's  of  Normandy;  soon  after  which, 
he  transmitted  to  his  new  cousin  a  gold  box, 
with  a  bank  note  inclosed  in  it  for  one  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  a  general  invitation  to 
his  table,  which  was  from  that  day  open  to 
him. 

LITERARY  DISCOVERY. 
The  Edinburirh  Star  says,  "  About  30 
years  ago,  there  was  arespectable  old  man, 
of  the  name  of  John  Steel,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  Allan  Ramsay ;  and  he 
told  John  Steel  himself,  that  when  Mr. 
Thomson,  the  author  of  "  The  Seasons," 
was  in  his  shop  at  Edinburgh,  getting  him- 
self shaven,  Ramsay  was  repeating  some  of 
his  poems.  Mr.  Thomson  says  to  him,  "  I 
have  something  to  emit  to  the  world,  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  father  it."  Ramsay  asked 
what  he  would  give  him,  and  he  would  fath- 
or  it.     Mr.  Thomson  replied;  all  the  profit 


that  arose  from  the  publication.  "  A  bar- 
gain be  it,"  said  Ramsay.  Mr.  Thomson 
delivered  him  the  manuscript.  So,  from 
what  is  said  above,  Mr.  Thomson,  the  au- 
thor of  "  The  Seasong,"  is  the  author  of 
"  The  Gentle  Shepherd,"  and  Allan  Ramsay 
is  the  father  of  it.  This,  I  believe,  is  the 
truth. — £n  Old  Shepherd  from  Logan  House, 
G.  D.  Oct.  3,  1821."  Such  is  the  story; 
but  it  seems  very  improbable. 

MIRACLE. 

The  Gazette  de  Lyon,  of  the  14th,  con- 
tains the  following  article  : — "  A  Nun  of 
this  city  had,  for  several  years,  been  con- 
fined to  her  bed  by  illness  ;  and,  from  some 
sing-ular  cause,  her  whole  body  was  in  a 
state  of  putrefaction,  though  her  senses  still 
retained  their  /idl  vigour.  This  woman  died 
some  time  ago,  and  her  body  was  buried  in 
the  vault  of  the  convent.  Her  brother, 
whose  sentiments  were  very  different  from 
those  of  the  deceased  nun,  and  who  was 
generally  looked  upon  as  a  strong-minded 
man,  descended  into  the  vault  to  see  the 
body.  He  cast  his  eyes  on  the  corpse  ;  the 
head  was  uncovered,  and  the  countenance 
which,  during  life,  had  been  pale  and  ema- 
ciated, suddenly  assumed  the  hue  of  health. 
It  is  added,  that  the  dead  nun,  who  had 
long  made  useless  efforts  to  convert  her 
brother,  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice, — 
"  Wretched  man  .'  think  07i  thy  salvation  I" 

"  It  is  not  accurately  known  whether 
these  words  were  really  produced.  They 
were  heard  only  by  the  individual  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  and  this  part  of  the 
story  is  somewhat  destitute  of  the  proofs 
usually  required  to  corroborate  facts  of  so 
extraordinary  a  nature.  It  has,  however, 
been  alleged,  by  credible  witnesses,  that  the 
body  of  the  nun,  which,  during  her  life, 
was  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  has  resumed 
the  fresh  and  natural  appearance  of  healtii. 

"  The  brother  of  the  nun  was  so  terrified 
by  the  miracle  of  which  he  was  a  witness, 
that  he  has  entered  a  convent  of  Trapistes." 

BENEVOLENT  GAMESTERS. 

A  very  respectable  gentleman,  who  had 
an  aversion  to  cards,  but  did  not  wish  to 
seem  unfashionable  in  a  family  where  he 
often  visited,  and  where  public  days  for 
play  were  set  apartjfound  himself  under  • 
the  necessity  of  playing  deep.  It  was  his 
good  fortune,  however,  generally  to  be  suc- 
cessful. After  some  years  of  intimacy,  the 
master  of  this  family  took  him  aside  one 
day,  and  imparted  to  him  the  melancholy 
secret,  that  his  affairs  were  in  a  most  embar- 
rassed state.  The  gentleman  expressed 
his  concern  at  his  friend's  distress,  and  en- 
treated him  not  to  despair. 

On  his  return  home,  he  opened  a  private 
drawer  in  his  bureau,  in  which  he  had 
nightly  deposited  his  winnings  at  the  card 
tables  in  his  friend's  house  ;  and  the  next 
day,  he  insisted  on  refunding  the  sum  this 
inconsiderate  man  and  his  family  had  lost. 
It  was  suflicient  to  save  his  friend  from  in- 
stant imprisonment,  and  to  give  a  turn  to 
his  affairs  ;  but  he  restored  it  only  on  condi- 
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tion  that  they  should  never  play  at   cards 
again. 

The  late  General  Scott,  so  celebrated  for 
his  success  in  gaming-,  was  one  evening' 
playing- very  deep  with  the  Count  D'Artois, 
and  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  at  Paris,  when 
a  petition  was  brought  up  from  the  widow 
of  a  French  otHcer,  stating-  her  various  mis- 
fortunes, and  praying  relief;  a  phife  was 
handed  round,  a^id  each  put  in  one,  (wo,  or 
three  louis  d'ors  ;  but  when  it  was  held  to 
the  general,  who  was  going  to  throw  for  a 
stake  of  five  hr.ndred  louis  d'ors,  he  said, 
"  Stop  a  moment  if  you  please,  sir,  here 
goes  for  the  «  idow  !"  The  throw  was  suc- 
cessful ;  and  he  instantly  swept  tlie  whole 
into  the  plate,  and  sent  it  down  to  her. 

Many  years  since,  a  Mr.  Bradshaw  had 
won  about  £200  at  a  gaming  table.  A  gen- 
tleman standing  behind  him,  exclaimed, 
'•  How  happy  should  I  be  with  that  sum  !" 
Bradshav^ ,  without  looking-  at  him,  handed 
the  purse  of  money  over  his  shoulder.  The 
stranger  took  it,  fitted  himself  out  for  In- 
dia, and  in  a  fcv/  years  acijuired  a  large  for- 
tune. On  his  return  to  England,  he  wait- 
ed on  Mr.  B.  to  whom  he  made  himself 
known,  and  offered  restitution.  Mr.  B. 
however  declined  accepting  it  ;  but  lie  soon 
afterwards  received  from  the  gentleman  a 
present  of  much  greater  value. 

Casimir  II.  King  of  Poland,  received  a 
blow  from  a  Polish  gentleman,  named  Ko- 
narski,  who  had  lost  all  he  possessed  while 
playing  with  the  prince.  Scarcely  was  the 
blow  given,  wlien  sensible  of  tlie  enormity 
of  his  crime,  he  betook  himself  to  flight, 
but  was  soon  apprehended  by  the  king's 
guards,  and  condemned  to  lose  his  head. 
Casimir,  who  waited  for  him  in  silence 
amid  his  courtiers,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him 
appear,  said,  "  I  am  not  surprised  at  the 
conduct  of  this  gentleman.  Not  being  able 
to  revenge  himself  on  fortune,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  he  has  ill-treated  his 
friend.  I  am  the  only  one  to  blame  in  this 
affair,  for  I  ought  not  by  my  example,  to 
encourage  a  pernicious  practice  w  hich  may 
be  tlie  ruin  of  my  nobility."  Then  turn- 
ing to  the  criminal,  he  said,  "  You  I  per- 
ceive are  sorry  for  your  fault — that  is  suf- 
ficient ;  take  your  money  again,  and  let  us 
renounce  gaming  for  ever." 

GREECE. 
The  follow  mg  enumeration  of  a  few  of 
the  islands  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago  will 
serve  to  give  some  idea  of  its  importance 
generally  : — Candia,  180  miles  long,  by 
from  20  to  30  in  breadth  ;  population 
280,00t3,  of  whom  more  than  two-thirds  are 
Turks.  Rhodes  contains  nearly  30,000 
souls,  and  possesses  one  of  the  finest  ports 
hi  Europe.  The  population  of  Samos 
amounts  to  60,000,  all  Greeks ;  that  of 
Scio  is  estimated  at  150,000  ;  of  whom  there 
is  but  a  small  proportion  of  Turks.  Lem- 
nos  contains  80,000,  and  not  more  than 
1,000  Mussulmen  ;  that  of  Negropont  is 
16,000.     Though  the  population  of  Milo  is 


scanty,  it  is  extremely  fertile,  and  has  an 
excellent  harbour.  Hydra,  with  only 
20,00(»  inliabitants,  has  fitted  out  several 
formidable  squadrons  since  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  and  is  celebrated 
throughout  the  Mediterranean  for  the  ex- 
cellence as  v.ell  as  bravery  of  its  seamen, 
whose  intrepidity  couid  not  have  been  ex- 
ceeded by  the  heroes  of  Salamis  and  My- 
cale. 

HYDROGEN  EXPLO.SION. 

A  dreadful  accident  occurred  on  the  9th 
Aug.  1S21,  in  the  department  of  Saone  et 
Loire.  A  consiilerable  mass  of  sulphurated 
hydrogen  gas  had  accumulated  in  a  coal- 
mine during  a  suspension  of  the  works. 
The  workmen,  on  the  renewal  of  their  la- 
bour, had  descended  the  mine  to  the  depth 
of  550  feet,  when  a  loud  explo-ion  took 
place,  and  a  column  of  fire  was  seen  to  rise 
52  feet  above  the  entrance  to  the  pit. 
Seventeen  men,  fourteen  of  whom  left  fami- 
lies, were  the  victims  of  this  fatal  catastro- 
phe. 

LORD    GORMANSTON. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1815,  the  Mary, 
of  Glasgow ,  v/as  stranded  near  Balbi  iggan 
in  Scotland.  On  the  vessel  filline,  the  un- 
fortunate seamen  lashed  themselves  in  the 
shrouds,  and  every  attempt  to  relieve  them 
proved  ineflectual  from  the  heavy  swell  and 
surf.  Two  days  afterwards.  Lord  Gorman- 
ston,  who  had  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  shipwreck,  offered  two  hundred  giuneas 
to  six  gallant  fellows,  if  they  would  ven- 
ture to  rescue  t!ie  seamen  from  their  peri- 
lous situation.  They  immediately  pushed 
off  in  a  stout  boat ;  and  at  the  great  hazard 
of  their  own  lives,  brought  the  whole  crew 
on  shore  though  almost  in  a  lifeless  state. 
Mr.  Filgate,  of  Lowther  Lodge,  added 
twenty  guineas  to  the  handsome  reward  of 
his  lordship. 

COLUMBIAN  PRINTING  PRESS. 
The  Columbian  Press  has  been  recently 
introduced  into  the  printing  office  of  M. 
Didot  at  Paris ;  and  so  favourable  a  report 
was  made  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
by  a  Committee  of  Printers,  that  his  Majes- 
ty awarded  to  Mr.  Clymer,  the  inventor,  an 
elegant  gold  medal,  weighing  between  1 1 
and  12  oz. ;  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  like- 
ness of  the  King,  and  the  other  an  appro- 
priate inscription,  surrounded  by  a  wreath. 

SAMUEL  BAILEY. 
Died,  Oct.  1 1,  at  the  advanced  age  of  92, 
Samuel  Bailey,  farmer,  of  Hale  Common, 
Isle  of  Wight.  He  acquired  upwards  of 
£10,000  by  means  the  most  degrading. 
The  privations  he  and  his  family  suffered 
are  almost  incredible.  As  bailiff  to  Mr. 
Thatcher,  he  saved  some  property,  and  be- 
came a  small  farmer  ;  but  cattle  were  al- 
most strangers  to  his  farm,  as  he  and  his 
children  used  to  perform  their  offices,  even 
in  ploughing,  &ic.  Scarcely  any  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  ever  entered  his  roof:  even 
tea  was  unknown;  and  carcases  of  dead 
cattle  aod  carrion  were  often  his  food.   Hi4 
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avarice  absorbed  every  other  feeling.  He 
was  very  decrepit  in  his  latter  days,  sup- 
porting himself  on  crutches,  and  his  appear- 
ance was  of  the  most  abject  description  ; 
clean  linen  he  did  not  often  trouble  himself 
with  ;  a  soldier's  grey  coat  was  for  some 
time  past  his  outward  garment.  He  has 
left  a  wife  and  four  children,  to  whom  and 
their  offspring,  he  bequeathed  his  proper- 
ty ;  viz.  the  interest  to  his  children  for  their 
lives,  and  the  principal  to  be  divided  among 
the  grand-children  ;  observing,  it  was  im- 
possible for  his  children  to  spend  so  much 
money  during  their  lives  ! 

MRS.  NEWBERY. 
Died,  Oct.  11,  at  Clapliam,  aged  75, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Newbery,  widow  of  Mr. 
Francis  Newbery,  formerly  of  St.  Paul's 
Cliurchyard,  after  anillnessof  16  years,  en- 
dured with  uncommon  fortitude  and  resigna- 
tion Mr.  F.  Newbery,  the  husband  of  Mrs. 
Newbery,  was  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Mr. 
John  Newbery,  the  recollection  of  whom  in 
our  infantile  days,  is  strongly  impressed  on 
our  memory,  by  those  delightful  little  Tales 
— The  "  History  of  Goody  Two  Shoes," 
and  of"  Giles  Gingerbread,  who  in 

"  wisdom  sound 
Solduseful  leaniiiiffby  the  pound." 

Mr.  Francis  Newbery  pursued  the  same 
line  of  publishing  as  his  Uncle  liad  so  suc- 
cessfully begun,  and  continued  if  until  his 
decease  in  the  year  17S0  ; — his  Widow  thou 
succeeded  him,  and  added  many  an  uspfid 
and  engaging  work  to  the  stock  of  Juvenile 
Literature  ;  on  her  relinquishing  business  in 
the  year  1801,  she  was  succeeded  by  flie 
present  publishers  of  the  Gentleman's  Mag- 
azine, who  with  unabated  zeal,  are  doing 
much  for  the  rising  generation,  by  bringing 
foiward  books  which  have  a  sure  tendency 
to  store  the  minds  of  youth  with  religious 
morals,  and  scientific  and  amusing  informa- 
tion. 

AFRICAN  SYMPATHY. 
A  poor  Negro  walking  towards  Deptford, 
saw  by  the  road  side  an  old  sailor  of  a  dif- 
ferent complexion,  with  but  one  arm  and 
two  wooden  legs.  The  worthy  African  im- 
mediately took  three  halfpence  and  a  far- 
thing, his  little  all,  from  the  side  pocket  of 
his  tattered  trowsers,  and  forced  them  into 
the  sailor's  hand,  while  he  wiped  the  tears 
from  his  eye  with  the  corner  of  his  blue 
patched  jacket,  and  then  walked  away  quite 
bappy. 

NATURAL  BAROMETER. 
The  Mnemosyne,  a  Finland  Journal, 
makes  mention  of  a  singular  stone,  (therein 
called  meteorological)  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  province,  which  serves  there  as  a  sort 
of  public  barometer.  At  the  a'lproach  of 
rain  it  takes  a  black  or  greyish  black  colour, 
and  when  the  weather  changes  to  fair,  it 
becomes  covered  with  white  sjjots.  It  is 
probably  an  argillaceous  substancp,  contain- 
ing rock  salt,  or  ammoniac,  or  sa!t.>etre,a  id 
absorbing  more  or  less  of  moisture,  as   the 


atmosphere  is  more  or  less  charged  with  it. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  saline  pai  tides  crys- 
talising,  will  become  visible  to  the  eye  and 
form  the  white  spots. 


CURIOUS  PACTS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 
It  has  been  generally  considered,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Pennant,  tliat  toads  live 
on  insects  a»id  worms  ;  but  it  appears  from 
undoubted  authority,  that  they  also  destroy 
mice.  A  gentleman  residing  at  Keswick 
has  published  a  letter  in  the  Sporting  Mag- 
azine, in  which  he  says,  that  one  evening  ia 
the  latter  end  of  .July  !a«t,  he  observed  a 
rustling  in  a  strawberiy-bed  in  his  garden, 
and  found  that  a  toad  had  just  seized  a 
field-mouse,  which  had  got  on  the  toad's 
back,  scratching  and  biting  to  get  released, 
but  in  vain.  The  toad  kept  his  hold,  and  as 
the  strength  of  the  mouse  failed,  gradually 
drew  the  unfortunate  little  animal  into  his 
mouth,  and  gorged  him. — Another  corres- 
pondent in  the  same  Magazine  relates  a 
wonderful  instance  of  the  voracity  of  stoats. 
Some  workmen,  on  removing  a  pile  of  fag- 
gots near  a  coppice, where  it  had  lain  about 
five  months,  found  63  rabbit-skins  and  25 
hare-skins,  all  perfectly  whole,  besides  frag- 
ments of  skins  ;  on  removing  a  few  more 
bundles  they  found  six  stoats,  four  of  which 
they  killed,  the  other  two  escaped.  It  is 
generally  thought  that  stoats  merely  suck 
the  blood  of  these  animals,  but  this  fact 
proves  that  the  opinion  is  erroneous. 
DOG  AND  GOOSE. 
A  Canadian  goose,  kept  lately  at  East, 
Barnet,  in  Hertfordshire,  was  observed  to 
attach  itself  in  the  strongest  and  most  affec- 
tionate manner  to  the  house  dog,  but  never 
presumed  to  go  into  the  kennel  except  in 
rainy  weather  ;  whenever  the  dog  barked, 
the  goose  would  cackle,  and  run  after  the 
person  she  supposed  the  dog  barked  at,  and 
try  to  bite  him  by  the  heels.  Sometimes 
she  would  attempt  to  feed  with  the  dog  ; 
but  this  the  dog,  who  treated  his  faithful 
companion  with  indifference,  would  not  suf- 
fer. This  bird  would  not  go  to  the  barn 
with  the  others  at  night,  unless  driven  by 
main  force  ;  and  when  in  the  morning  they 
weie  turned  into  the  field,  she  would  never 
stir  from  the  yard  gate,  but  sit  there  the 
whole  dav  in  sieht  of  the  dog.  At  length 
orders  were  given  that  she  should  no  longer 
be  molested  ;  being  thus  left  to  herself,  she 
ran  about  the  yard  with  him  all  night,  and 
what  is  particularly  remarkable,  whenever 
the  dog  went  out  of  the  yard  and  ran  into 
the  village,  the  goose  always  accompanid 
him,  contriving-  to  keep  up  with  him  bv  ♦'  e 
assistance  of  her  wings,  and  in  this  way  of 
running  and  flying,  followed  him  all  over 
the  parish.  This  extraordinary  affection  of 
the  goose  towards  the  dog,  which  con- 
tinued till  his  death, vtwo  years  after  it 
was  first  observed,  is  supposed  to  have 
ori<  inated  in  his  having  saved  her  from 
a  fox,  in  the  very  moment   of  distress. — 
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While    the    do^    was   ill,  the  goose    never  tiTERARr. 

quitted  him,  day  or  ni^ht,  not  even  to  feed  ;  On  the  1st  of  January,  1822,  will  be  pub- 

and  it  was  apprehended  that  she  would  have  lished,   a  New  Poem  by   the  author  of  the 

been    starved  to  death,   had   not  a    pan   of  widow  of  Nain,  &,c.  entitled,  Irad  and  Adah  ; 

corn  been  set  every  day  close  to  the  kennel,  a  Tale   of  the    Flood.     To   which   will  be 

At  this  time,  the  g'oose  generally  sat  in  the  added,  Lyrical  Poems,   principally  sacred  ; 

kennel,  and  would  not  suffer  any  one  to  ap-  including  Translations    of  several    of  the 

preach  it,  except  the   person  who  broug-ht  Psalms  of  David. 

the  do,^'s,  or  her  own  food.  Tiie  end  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Hansard,  the  eminent  printer, 
this  faithful  bird  was  melancholy  ;  for  when  will  soon  publish  in  one  volume.  4to.  an  use- 
the  dog  died,  she  would  still  keep  posses-  ful  and  elegant  volume,  called  Typographia; 
sion  of  the  kennel;  and  a  new  house  dog  an  historical  sketch  of  the  Origin  and  Pro* 
being  introduced,  which  in  size  and  colour  gress  of  the  Art  of  Printing  ;  with  details  of 
resembled  that  lately  lost,  the  poor  goose  the  latest  improvements,  and  practical  di- 
was  unhappily  deceived,  and  going  into  the  rections  for  the  mo('e  of  conducting  the  va- 
kennel  as  usual,  the  new  inhabitant  seized  rious  branches  of  the  art,  including  the  pro- 
ber by  the  throat  and  killed  her.  cess    of  stereotyping,  and   of  lithographic 

printing. 


(Blackwood's  Magazine.) 
THE    NATIVE    MELODY, 

Stanzas,  suppoted  to  be  repeated  by  an  Exil^. 


ONCE  more, oh  !  turn,  and  touch  the  lyre, 

And  wake  that  wild  impassion'd  strain  ; 
ifeel  the  delirating  fiie 

Flasli  from  my  heart  through  every  vein  I 
Yes  !  every  swell,  and  every  word. 
Strikes  on  a  sympathetic  chord. 

And  conjures  up,  with  viewless  wand, 

3Iy  early  days,  my  native  land  ! 

'Tis  sweet,  unutterably  sweet. 

Upon  a  far  and  foreign  strand. 
The  play-mate  of  our  youth  to  meet. 

Fondly  to  press  once  more  his  hand  ; , 
His  face  to  see,  his  >oice  to  hear- 
Though  always  loved,  now  doubly  dear, 

And  talk,  with  heart-felt  ecstasy, 

Upon  the  hours  of  years  gone  by  ! 

Beloved  country  !  when  I  lose 
Remembrance  of  thy  carrols  wild, 

Or  hold  companionship  with  those 
By  »  horn  thy  glory  is  reviled  ; 

Then  be  my  despicable  lot 

Unlov'd — renownlcss— and  forgot— 
To  live,  to  die,  to  pass  away 
And  mix  with  earth's  neglected  clay  I 

Oh !  many  a  time,  with  many  a  tear. 
These  native  accents,  breathing  joy. 

When  Winter's  hearth  was  blazing  clear, 
1  sate,  and  listed,  when  a  boy  ; 

And  not  amid  the  circle  round. 

Cold  heart,  or  tearless  eye  was  found  : — 
Ah  !  ne'er  from  inspiration  fell 
Tones  hymn'd  so  sweet,  or  loved  so  well  ( 

And  can  they  be  less  welcome  now. 
Afar  frorr.  all  that  blessed  me,  when 

The  heart  was  glad,  unconscious  how  ?  — 
No  !  dear  they  are  to  me  as  then  : 

More  soft  beyond  wild  Ocean's  roar  : 

Mort-  sweet  upon  a  foreign  shore  : 
And  more  melodious  far  when  sung 
Amid  the  tones  of  foreign  tongue  I 
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^T^HE  next  objects  of  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham's  research  were  the  cisterns 
of  Solomon, and  Aiii  Kareem,the  birth- 
place of  John  the  Baptist.  From  this 
latter  place  he  proceeded  to  Jerusalem, 
where,  having  arrived  five  minutes  af- 
ter sunset,  he  was  compelled  to  wait 
before  the  gates  of  the  city,  until  a  for- 
mal application  had  heen  made  to  tiie 
governor  to  admit  him  The  first 
morning  after  his  arrival,  he  visited  the 
Latin  Convent,  the  house  of  Uriah, 
the  pool  of  Bathsheba,  and  the  palace 
of  David  ;  in  the  street  beyond  which 
was  shown  the  place  said  to  be  that  at 
which  Christ  appeared  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalen and  the  other  Mary,  after  his  re- 
surrection, when  he  cried  to  them  "  All 
hail :"  and  they  held  him  by  the  feet 
and  worshipped  him. 

On  January  26th,  1816,  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham, accompanied  by  Mr.  Bankes, 
investigated  the  tomb  of  Christ. 

"  Our  stay  in  the  sepulchre  itself," 
says  he,  "  was  very  short :  the  small- 
'  ness  of  the  aperture  of  entrance  ;  the 
confined  space  within,  hung  round  with 
crimson  damask,  and  ornamented  witli 
silver  lamps  and  paintings ;  the  hurry 
and  bustle  occasioned  by  the  worship- 
pers searching  for  their  shoes  left  at 
the  door,  as  every  one  went  in  bare- 
foot ;  the  struggles  to  be  the  first  to 
get  near  enough  to  kiss  the   marble, 
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and  sometimes  the  forcibly  pulling  off 
the  turbans  of  those  who  might  have 
forgotten  to  uncover  their  heads,  pre- 
sented altogether  a  scene  of  such  con- 
fusion, that,  added  to  the  risk  of  suffo- 
cation in  so  impure  an  atmosphere,  it 
drove  us  out  rapidly  to  make  room  for 
others." 

The  next  day  being  the  Sabbath  of 
the  Jews,  the  travellers  went  early  in 
the  morning  to  attend  the  service  of 
the  Jewish  Synagogue. 

"  Arriving  at  the  spot,  which  was  in 
a  low,  obscure  street,  near  the  centre  of 
the  town,  we  descended  by  a  flight  of 
steps  into  a  grotto.  On  getting  down 
into  this,  we  found  it  to  be  a  large  suite 
of  subterranean  room^,  lighted  by  small 
windows  from  above,  around  the  sides, 
and  near  the  roof. 

"  The  whole  place  was  divided  into 
seven  or  ei^ht  smaller  rooms,  in  the 
centre  of  each  was  raised  a  square  en- 
closure, open  above  at  the  sides ;  and 
here  stood  the  priest  who  read  the  ser- 
vice. The  female  worshippers  were 
above,  looking  down  on  the  congrega- 
tion through  a  skreen  of  lattice-work. 
The  men  were  below,  all  seated  on 
benches,  and  every  one  had  a  white 
serge  cloth,  striped  with  blue  at  the 
ends,  thrown  over  his  head ;  at  the 
front  corners  of  this  cloth  were  two 
long  cords,  and  around  two  of  the  edges 
of  it  were  fringes  with  threads. 
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"  After  some  time  passed  in  reading 
and  responses,  we  went  into  the  cen- 
tral rooms,  which  were  both  of  them 
longer  than  the  outer  ones ;  and  at  the 
end  of  these  were  curtains  for  the  veil 
of  the  temple.  In  the  principal  room 
this  veil  was  of  purple  cloth  worked 
with  gold  ;  and  on  its  centre  were  the 
two  tables  of  the  law  in  Hebrew,  near- 
ly in  the  same  form  as  we  have  them  in 
English  in  our  churches. 

"  The  priest  who  officiated  had, 
during  this  last  week,  arrived  herefrom 
Amsterdam.  The  book  from  which 
he  read  rested  on  a  piece  of  crimson 
velvet,  worked  with  Hebrew  letters  of 
gold ;  after  an  apparent  weeping  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  vvlio  covered 
their  faces  with  the  white  head-cloth, 
and  moved  to  and  fro  as  if  distressed 
for  the  loss  of  something,  a  man  walked 
round  the  synagogue  crying  with  a  loud 
voice,  and  changing  the  first  word  only 
at  every  subsequent  exclamation.  This 
we  learnt  was  the  sum  offered  for  the 
sight  of  the  Tozat,  or  Scriptures.  Ad- 
vances were  then  made  by  individuals 
of  the  audience,  and  repeated  by  the 
crier,  until  either  a  sufficient  or  some 
specified  sum  was  raised. 

"  The  priest  then  made  a  loud  shout, 
and  all  the  people  joined  ;  when  some 
of  the  elders  drew  aside  the  veil  of  the 
temple,  and  opening  a  recess  like  that 
of  a  sanctum  sanctorum,  took  from 
thence  a  cabinet,  highly  ornamented 
with  silver.  In  this  were  two  rolls 
containing  the  book  of  the  law  on 
parchment,  rolled  round  a  small  pillar 
in  the  centre,  which,  on  being  turned, 
exposed  the  wi'iting  on  the  roll  succes- 
sively to  view.  On  the  top  of  this  roll 
was  fixed  two  silver  censers  with  small 
bells,  and  it  was  carried  round  the  as^ 
sembly,  when  each  of  the  congregation 
touched  the  writing  with  the  cords  at 
the  front  corners  of  his  head-cloth,  af- 
ter placing  these  cords  to  his  lips,  then 
across  his  eyes.  The  cabinet  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  boy  bearing  four  silver  cen- 
sers with  bells  on  a  stand,  and  after 
every  one  had  touched  it,  it  was  placed 
onthe  altar,  in  the  central  sanctuary, 
before  the  priest. 

"  We  had  been  suffered  to  go  through 
every  part  of  the  synagogue  during  the 


service,  which  consisted  chiefly  in 
reading,  and  had  to  press  through  nar- 
row ranks  of  the  worshippers.  We 
were  at  length  accosted  in  Italian  by 
an  old  Rabbi,  who  called  himself  Mo- 
hallim  Zachereas,  and  told  us  that  he 
was  the  banker  of  the  governor,  and 
the  chief  of  the  Jews  here.  He  said 
that  he  had  left  Leghorn  at  the  age  of 
If),  acfainst  the  wish  of  his  friends,  to 
end  his  days  in  Jeruseilem,  and  that  he 
had  remained  here  ever  since,  being 
now  nearly  60  years  of  age  ;  from  him 
we  learned  the  chief  particulars  of  the 
worship  already  described,  and  he  told 
us  that  the  service  was  the  same  in  all 
the  separate  divisions  of  the  syna- 
gogue." 

Having  closed  his  excursions  to  the 
holy  places  round  Jerusalem,  Mr. 
Buckingham  presents  us  with  a  retro- 
spective view  of  the  city,  which  is  il- 
lustrated by  a  very  well  executed  plan, 
having  been  preceded  by  an  excellent 
map  of  ancient  Jerusalem  and  its  divi- 
sions. 

From  the  estimate  given  by  Mr. 
Buckingham  it  would  appear  that  the 
fixed  residents  of  the  holy  city,  one  half 
of  whom  are  Mohammedans,  are  about 
eight  thousand  ;  but  that  the  continual 
influx  of  strangers  from  all  countries, 
augments  the  population  from  ten  to 
fifteen  thousand,  according  to  the  sea- 
son of  the  year.  From  Christmas  to 
Easter  is  the  period  in  which  Jerusa- 
lem is  most  frequented.  V^ery  little 
trade  is  carried  on,  and  but  few  manu- 
tures,  reliafion  being  almost  the  only 
business  which  brings  men  of  opposite 
quarters  together  here  ;  there  is  much 
less  busile  than  would  be  produced  in 
a  trading  town,  by  a  smaller  number  of 
inhabitants.  The  military  force  kept 
up  here  is  comparatively  small,  con- 
sisting only  of  about  1000  soldiers,  in- 
cluding horse  and  foot. 

In  this  part  of  the  work  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham has  introduced  some  very  in- 
teresting discussions  on  the  hill  of  Sion  ; 
the  received  opinion  that  the  cemete- 
ries of  the  ancients  were  universally 
excluded  from  the  precincts  of  their 
cities,  &c.  ;  in  which,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  apparently  minute  acquaintance 
with  the  Scriptures,  he  displays  con- 
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siderable  learning  and  ingenuity.  We 
quote  his  observations  on  the  disputed 
site  of  Calvary  : — 

"  The  place  called  Golgotha,  and 
translated  •■  the  place  of  a  skull,'  has 
been,  by  all  writers,  supposed  to  have 
been  without  the  precincts  of  the  an- 
cient Jerusalem  ;  but  there  is  no  posi- 
tive authority  that  I  am  aware  of  for 
such  a  position.  It  has  been  thought, 
first,  that,  as  a  place  of  execution,  it 
would  be  held  defiling ;  and  next,  as  a 
place  of  burial,  that  it  could  not  have 
been  included  within  the  walls.  We 
are  at  least  assured  that  the  tomb  in 
which  Jesus  was  laid  was  near  to  the 
place  of  his  crucifixion  :  '  Now  in  the 
place  where  he  was  crutified,  there  was 
a  garden,  and  in  the  garden  a  new  sepul- 
chre, wherein  yet  was  never  man  laid, 
there  laid  they  Jesus  therefore,  because 
of  the  Jews  prejiaration-day,  for  the 
sepulchre  was  nigh  at  hand.'  It  is 
fair  to  presume,  that  a  respectable  Jew, 
like  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  would  hard- 
ly have  a  garden,  and  in  the  garden  a 
new  sepulchre  newly  hewn  in  the  rock, 
in  a  place  tliat  was  defiled  by  being 
one  of  common  execution  ;  and  I  think 
the  ver}'  circumstance  of  these  being 
there,  is  sufficient  to  induce  a  belief, 
that  it  was  not  a  place  commonly  de- 
voted to  so  ignominious  a  purpose. 
All  the  gospels  represent  Jesus  as  be- 
ing hurried  away  b}'  the  multitude, 
who  seized  indiscriminately  upon  one 
of  the  crowd  to  bear  his  cross,  '  And 
when  they  were  come  to  a  place  called 
Calvary,  or  Golgotha,  there  they  cru- 
cified him  between  two  thieves.'  None 
of  them,  however,  speak  of  it  either  as 
being  a  place  of  pubhc  execution,  but 
leave  one  to  infer,  that  it  was  an  unoc- 
cupied place,  just  pitched  on  for  the 
purpose  as  they  passed. 

"  Some  persons  whose  ideas  of  Cal- 
vary had  led  them  to  expect  a  hill  as 
large  as  the  Mount  of  Olives,  or  Mount 
Sion,  have  been  disappointed  at  find- 
ing the  rock  shown  for  it  to  be  so  low 
and  small.  But  on  what  authority  is 
it  called  a  hlount  ?  and  of  which 
different  sizes  and  elevations  is  that 
terra  affixed  ?  The  present  is  a  rock, 
the  summit  of  which  is  ascended  to  by 
a  steep  flight  of  eighteen  or  twenty 


steps,  from  the  common  level  of  the 
church,  which  is  equal  with  that  of  the 
street  without ;  and  beside  this  you  de- 
scend from  the  level  of  the  church 
by  thirty  steps  into  the  chapel  of  St. 
Helena,  and  by  eleven  more  steps  to 
the  place  where  it  was  supposed  that 
the  Cross,  the  Crown  of  1  horns,  and 
the  Head  of  the  Spear  were  found,  after 
laying  buried  in  this  place  upwards  of 
300  years." 

On  the  2Stli,  their  preparations  for 
the  prosecution  of  their  journey  being 
completed,  Mr.  Buckingham,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Bankes,  his  Albanian 
interpreter,  and  two  Arab  guides,  left 
Jerusalem  for  Jericho.  For  the  con- 
venience of  travelling,  they  arrayed 
themselves  in  the  costume  of  the  coun- 
try, Mr.  Buckingham  as  a  Syrian  Arab, 
and  Mr.  Bankes  as  a  Turkish  soldier. 
The  guides  wore  their  own  garb  of 
Bedouins  of  the  desert.  As  they  were 
unable  to  hire  animals  to  carry  their 
baggage,  each  person  took  charge  of 
whatever  portion  belonged  to  himself. 
They  took  with  them  bread,  dates,  to- 
bacco, and  coffee,  and  a  supply  of  corn 
for  their  horses,  with  a  leathern  bottle 
of  water  suspended  from  each  saddle. 

The  road  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Jor- 
dan, abounding  as  it  does  in  the  wild- 
est scenery  of  nature,  ravines,  cliffs 
and  precipices  mingling  in  awful  and 
wonderful  confusion,  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous about  Palestine.  "  The  very 
aspect  of  the  scenery,"  says  Mr.  B.  "  is 
sufficient,  on  the  one  hand,  to  tempt  to 
robbery  and  murder,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  occasion  a  dread  of  it  in  those  who 
pass  that  way."  After  a  walk  of  about 
six  hours,  they  arrived  at  Jericho  ;  but 
so  entirely  abandoned  was  this  once 
important  city,  that  there  was  not  a 
tree  or  shrub  observed  upon  its  site. 
The  ruins  appeared  to  cover  near  a 
square  mile,  but  were  loo  indistinct  to 
enable  the  travellers  to  form  any  plan 
of  them.  Passing  on  about  four  miles  in 
an  easterly  direction,  they  came  to  the 
village  of  Biblah,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan.  Tliey  saw  nothing  of  import- 
ance in  this  place.  The  only  objects 
pointed  out  to  them  were  a  modern 
square  tower  of  Mohammedan  work, 
which  they  pretend  was   the  house  of 
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Zaccheus,  and  an  old  tree,  up  which  he 
is  said  to  have  climbed,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  sight  of  Jesus  as  he  passed. 

The  next  day  the  travellers  passed 
the  Jordan. 

"  The  stream  (says  Mr.  B.)  appear- 
ed to  us  to  be  little  more  than  twenty- 
five  yards  in  breadth,  and  was  so  shal- 
low in  this  part  as  to  be  easily  fordable 
by  our  horses.  The  banks  were  thick- 
ly lined  with  tall  rushes,  oleanders,  and 
a  fi-w  willows ;  the  stream  was  exceed- 
ingly rapid  :  the  water  tolerably  clear, 
from  its  flowing  over  a  bed  of  pebbles ; 
and,  as  we  drank  of  the  stream  while 
our  horses  were  watering,  we  found  it 
pure  and  sweet  to  the  taste. 

*'■  From  the  distance  which  we  had 
come  from  Jericho  northward,  it  seem- 
ed probable  that  we  had  crossed  the 
river  pretty  nearly  at  the  same  ford  as 
that  which  was  passed  over  by  the  Is- 
raelites on  their  first  entering  the  pro- 
mised land. 

"  Ascending  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Jordan,  we  met  large  flocks  of  camels, 
mostly  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  all  of 
them  young  and  never  yet  burthened, 
as  our  guides  assured  us,  though  the 
whole  number  of  those  we  saw  could 
not  have  fallen  short  of  a  thousand. 
These  were  being  driven  down  to  the 
Jordan  to  drink,  chiefly  under  the  care 
of  young  men  and  damsels.  Among 
them  many  of  the  young  ones  were 
clothed  around  their  bodies  with  cover- 
ings of  hair  teat-cloth,  while  the  elder 
females  had  their  udders  bound  up  in 
bags,  tied  by  cords  crossing  over  the 
Joins  ;  and  the  males  walked  with  two 
of  the  legs  tied." 

After  travelling  onward  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  and  passing  the 
night  in  the  camp  of  a -tribe  of  friendly 
Bedouins,  they  arrived  at  the  village  of 
Boorza,  which  appeared  to  contain 
from  forty  to  fifty  dwellings  of  stone. 
This  place  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Bozer  mentioned  in  the  Sacred 
Writings.  On  their  journey  from 
hence,  they  were  joined  by  a  troop  of 
Bedouins,  in  whose  camp  they  spent 
the  night.  Early  the  next  morning 
they  proceeded  through  a  rich  and 
beautiful  country,  to  the  ruins  of  Ge- 
rash,  I  the  Geraza  of  the  ancients,)  of 
which  Mr.  Buckingham  has  given  a 


very  full  and  copious  account.  Their 
situation  during  their  sojourn  here  was 
particularly  dangerous,  owing  to  the 
jealous  suspicion  of  the  scattered  in- 
habitants, who  seem  to  have  been  im- 
pressed with  an  idea  that  the  treasures 
supposed  to  have  been  buried  beneath 
the  ruins  of  Jerash  were  the  objects  of 
the  travellers'  researches.  The  fol- 
lowing description  of  this  city,  viewed 
from  a  steep  hill  in  the  vicinity,  is  given 
by  Mr.  Buckingham  : — 

"  The  city,  standing  itself  upon  a 
rising  ground,  seemed,  from  this  point 
of  view,  to  be  seated  in  the  hollow  of  a 
grand  and  deep  valley,  encircled  on  all 
sides  by  lofty  mountains,  now  covered 
with  verdure,  and  having  part  of  its 
own  plain  below  in  actual  cultivation. 
Near,  on  the  summit  of  the  southern 
hill  which  bounded  the  view  in  that 
quarter,  stood  the  modern  village  of 
Aioode,  having  a  central  tower  and 
walls,  and  forming  the  retreat  of  the 
husbandmen,  who  till  the  grounds  in 
the  valley  beneath.  The  circular  co- 
lonnade, the  avenues  of  Corinthian 
pillars  forming  the  principal  street,  the 
southern  gate  of  entrance,  the  nauma- 
chia,  and  the  triumphal  arch  beyond  it, 
the  theatres,  the  temples,  the  aque- 
ducts, the  baths,  and  all  the  assemblage 
of  noble  buildings  which  pres-^nted  their 
vestiges  to  the  view,  seemed  to  indicate 
a  city  built  only  for  luxury,  for  splen- 
dour, and  for  pleasure  ;  although  it 
was  a  mere  colonial  town  in  a  foreign 
province,  distant  from  the  capital  of 
the  great  empire  to  which  it  belonged, 
and  scarcely  known  in  sacred  or  pro- 
fane history.  Wishing  to  take  a  more 
accurate  survey  of  the  ancient  Gera/a 
than  they  had  hitherto  been  enabled  to 
accomplish,  the  two  travellers  returned 
privately  to  that  city  for  the  purpose, 
thus  avoiding  the  interruptions  to  which 
they  would  have  been  liable  from  the 
suspicious  character  of  the  neighbour- 
ing people. 

"  The  city  occupied  nearly  a  square 
of  somewhat  less  than  two  English 
miles  in  circumference,  and  the  great- 
est length,  from  the  ruined  arched 
building  on  the  south  of  the  first  en- 
trance to  the  small  temple  on  the  north 
side  of  the  opposite  one,  is  about  ">0  -0 
feet,  as  measured  by  paces,  or  nearly 
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an  English  mile.  The  general  direc- 
tion of  this  square  is,  with  its  sides, 
nearly  towards  the  four  cardinal  points ; 
but  no  one  of  these  sides  are  perfect, 
probably  from  the  inequality  of  the 
ground  along  which  they  run. 

''  The  city  stood  on  the  facing  slopes 
of  two  opposite  hills,  with  a  narrow  but 
not  deep  valley  between  them,  through 
which  ran  a  clear  stream  of  water 
springing  from  fountains  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town. 

"  The  eastern  hill,  though  rather 
more  extensive  in  its  surface  than  t!ie 
western  one,  rises  with  a  steeper  slope, 
and  is  consequently  not  so  well  fitted 
for  building  on.  We  found  it  covered 
with  shapeless  heaps  of  rubbish,  evi- 
dently the  wreck  of  houses ;  but  as 
neither  columns  nor  other  vestiges  of 
ornamental  buildings  were  to  be  seen 
among  these,  we  concluded  that  this 
portion  of  the  city  was  chiefly  inhabi- 
ted by  the  lower  orders  of  the  people. 

"  The  whole  surface  of  the  western 
is  covered  with  temples,  theatres,  co- 
lonnades, and  ornamental  architecture, 
and  was,  no  doubt,  occupied  by  the 
more  dignified  and  noble  of  the  citi- 
zens. The  general  plan  of  the  whole 
was  evidently  the  work  of  one  founder, 
and  must  have  been  sketched  out  be- 
fore the  Roman  city,  as  we  now  see  it 
in  ruins,  began  to  be  built. 


"  The  main  street  is  intersected  by 
two  otiier  streets  whicii  cross  it  at  right- 
angles  and  extend  through  the  wh(;]e 
breadth  of  the  western  portion  of  the 
city,  the  point  of  intersection  in  each 
being  ornamented  with  a  public  square. 
From  each  of  these  intersections  to 
their  respectively  nearest  gate,  the  or- 
der of  architecture  that  prevailed  wag 
Ionic  ;  but  in  the  central  place  between 
these  intersections,  and  including  a 
length  equal  to  half  that  of  the  wliole 
city,  the  predominant  order  was  Corin- 
thian. 

''  In  the  centre,  or  nearly  so,  of  the 
central  space,  was  a  noble  palace,  pro- 
bably the  residence  of  the  governor, 
with  a  beautiful  Corinthian  temple  in 
front,  and  another  more  ruined  one  be- 
hind in  right-lines  with  it,  and  the  semi- 
circular recess  of  a  still  more  highly- 
finished  temple  beside  it. 

"Just  within  the  southern  gate  of 
entrance  was  a  peripteral  temple,  a  cir- 
cular colonnade,  and  a  theatre ;  and 
just  within  the  northern  gate  of  en- 
trance was  also  a  theatre,  a  temple,  and 
a  military  guard-house.  Both  the  prin- 
cipal streets  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  city,  and  those  which  crossed  it 
through  its  whole  breadth,were  lined  by 
avenues  of  columns,  extending,  in  one 
unbroken  range  on  each  side,  and  as- 
cended to  by  steps.'' 
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THE    DEVIIS    OF   LOUDUA'. 


XN  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
Uiry,  a  bloody  tragedy  was  played 
in  ihe  small  town  of  Loudun,  in  France, 
to  contemplate  which  at  this  day,  makes 
men  blush  to  be  of  the  same  species 
with  the  actors  in  it. 

F^rbain  (irandier  was  the  curate  of 
St  Pierre  du  Marche  in  this  town  ;  he 
had  been  educated  at  the  College  of 
Jesuits  at  Bourdeaux,  and  their  influ- 
ence had  procured  him  this  benefice. 
Re  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  draw  upon 
himself  the  envy  of  several  of  tiie 
Churchmen  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  ill  will  of  some  of  the  principal  per- 
sons of  the  town.  His  talents  and 
good  fortune  were  the  cause  of  the  first, 


and  the  second  was  produced  by  his 
devotion  to  the  fair  sex,  and  a  no- 
torious turn  for  gallantly;  habits  it 
must  be  confessed  neither  honourable 
to,  nor  consistent  with  the  sacerdotal 
character,  but  which  would  have  been 
more  Justly  punished  by  milder  inflic- 
tions, than  the  cruel  tortures  by  which 
he  was  deprived  of  existence. 

He  was  of  a  tall  and  handsome  per- 
son, which,  with  a  vanity  from  which 
even  priests  are  not  usually  exempt, 
he  was  fond  of  displaying  to  the  best 
advantage  ;  for  this  purpose  he  always 
wore  his  clerical  habit  in  the  street. 
He  possessed  a  strong  mind,  and  an 
acute  genius,  his  eloquence  was  of  a. 
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very  finished  description  ;  to  this  he 
was  indebted  for  his  good  fortune  in 
the  church,  and  the  reputation  lie  gained 
in  consequence  among  the  female  part 
Cf  his  auditory,  seems  to  have  been  tlie 
origin  of  tliose  exaggei'ated  evi!  re- 
ports under  which  he  fell.  His  tem- 
per was  fiery  and  haught}',  probably 
the  consequence  of  his  superior  talents, 
and  he  was  more  prone  to  revenge  than 
to  forgive  an  injur}^  He  had  a  suit 
with  the  Canons  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  in  which  he  succeeded, 
but  his  triumph  created  him  implacable 
enemies  in  several  of  the  Chapter. 
At  nearly  the  same  time  M.  Trinquant, 
the  King's  Procureur,  had  reason  to 
suspect  that  Grandler  had  bebauched 
his  daughter,  and  he  made  a  public  ex- 
posure of  his  suspicions  by  examining 
certain  persons ;  the  result  was  not 
calculated  to  remove  them,  although  no 
part  of  his  accusations  against  Gran- 
dier  coiihl  be  established.  Grandier 
conducted  himself  with  so  little  discre- 
tion on  his  enemy's  defeat,  that  Trin- 
quant, with  others,  confederated  to  ruin 
him,  or  at  least  to  compel  him  to  quit 
Loudun.  The  willingness  with  which 
people  believe  calumnious  reports,  ad- 
ded to  Grandier's  own  deportment,  in- 
duced many  to  take  part  against  him  ; 
and  most  of  the  suspicious  fathers  and 
jealous  husbands  of  Loudun,  either 
openl}'  or  secretly  lent  their  assistance 
to  the  plot.  An  accusation  was  lodged 
against  him,  in  which  he  was  charged 
with  lewdness,  profaneness,  and  impie- 
ty ;  the  ostensible  promoters  were  two 
wretches  from  the  lowest  order  of  the 
people.  While  this  was  pending,  a 
person  of  some  fortune  and  credit, 
named  Duthibaut,  having  spoken  of 
Grandier  in  ver}-  disadvantageous  terras, 
the  latter  remonstrated  with  some  se- 
verity, and  Duthibaut,  taking  offence 
at  it,  struck  him  with  his  cane,  al- 
though Grandier  was  at  this  moment  in 
his  robes,  and  about  to  enter  the  church 
where  he  was  to  officiate.  Enraged  at 
this  insult,  and  being  convinced  that 
it  would  be  to  little  purpose  to  prefer 
his  complaint  to  the  local  authorities, 
he  went  to  Paris  to  commence  his  pro- 
cess. During  his  absence,  his  enemies 
made  such  use  of  the  opportunity  it  af- 
forded them,  that  they  procured  a  de- 


cree from  the  Bishop,  requiring  his  re- 
turn, to  answer  the  charges  within  three 
days,  on  pain  of  imprisonment.  As  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  comply,  he 
was  on  his  return  imprisoned,  and  re- 
mained in  confinement  for  two  months. 
At  the  end  of  which  time,  in  spite  of 
the  machinations  of  his  enemies^  they 
could  not  substantiate  the  principal 
points  of  their  charg«^s,  but  they  suc- 
ceeded in  oblmning  a  sentence  against 
him,  by  which  he  was  interdicted  a 
divinis  in  the  diocese  for  five  years,  and 
in  Loudun  for  ever. 

Grandier  appealed  against  this  sen- 
tence, and  on  its  being  examined  be- 
fore the  Parliament  of  Paris,  it  appear- 
ed that  the  depositions  of  some  of  the 
witnesses  had  been  falsified,  and  that 
others  had  been  solicted  by  Trinquant. 
The  result  was,  that  he  was  totally  ac- 
quitted and  absolved,  his  accusers  con- 
demned to  pay  all  his  charges,  and  hi$ 
benefices  restored  him.  He  was  now 
counselled  to  exchange  his  living,  but 
resentment  blinded  him  ;  he  returned 
to  Loudun  in  triumph,  with  a  laurel 
branch  in  his  hand,  and  pursued  his 
suit  against  Duthibaut  with  so  much 
success,  that  lie  was  sentenced  to  a  pub- 
lic censure  and  apology,  with  full  costs. 

The  rage  of  his  foes  was  now  in- 
creased to  such  a  point,  that  they  were 
resolved  at  all  events  to  compass  his 
ruin,  and  the  means  by  which  they  pur- 
sued and  finally  accomplished  their  ob- 
ject, were  as  horrid  and  as  atrocious, 
as  their  intention  was  nefarious.  In 
the  town  of  Loudun,  there  was  a  Con- 
vent of  Urselines,  who  were  so  ex- 
tremely poor,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  take  boarders  to  encrease  their  scanty 
revenue.  JMignon,  Grandier's  first  en- 
emy, was  the  director  of  this  Convent, 
and  having  invented  a  plot,  he  found 
these  Nuns  fit  instruments  to  put  it  in 
practice.  He  proposed  to  them  to 
feign  that  they  were  possessed  by  devils, 
and  to  accuse  Grandier  of  having  sent 
the  demons  into  their  bodies.  He  rep- 
resented to  them  that  by  these  means 
the  importance  of  the  Convent  would 
be  encreased,  and  the  donations  of  the 
charitable  and  curious  would  bring 
plenty  to  their  house,  instead  of  the 
penury  which  they  were  cursed  with 
at  that  time.     The  Abbess  and  some 
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of  the  Nuns  immediately  embraced  the 
offer,  and  Mignon,  having  tutored  them 
properly,  gave  out  as  soon  as  he  thought 
they  were  fit  to  play  the  parts  he  had 
assigned  to  them,  that  they  were  pos- 
sessed with  demons,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  exorcise  them.  He  took 
to  his  assistance  one  Pierre  Barre,  a 
fanatic,  whose  credulity  rendered  him 
as  fit  for  the  imposition,  as  his  malice 
and  ferocity  qualified  him  for  the  final 
object  of  the  mummery  in  which  he 
was  to  be  concerned.  After  several 
rehearsals,  at  which  no  persons  but 
Barre  and  iVlignon  were  present,  a  public 
exorcism  was  resolved  on,  at  which  two 
magistrates  were  invited  to  be  present ; 
the  most  wonderful  part  of  the  afiair 
was  stated  to  be,  that  the  possessed  an- 
swered in  Latin  to  the  questions  pro- 
posed to  them,  although  they  had  no 
previous  knowledge  of  the  language. 
On  the  day  appointed,  the  magistrates 
repaired  to  the  Convent,  where  they 
were  shewn  the  Superior  in  one  bed 
and  Sister  Laie  in  another.  At  the 
magistrate's  approach,  the  Prioress  was 
seized  with  violent  convulsions ;  she 
uttered  strange  cries,  and  hid  herself  in 
her  bed.  Mignon  then  began  his  ex- 
orcism which  was  in  Latin,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  demon. 

Q.  For  what  reason  have  you  en- 
tered the  body  of  this  virgin  ? 

A.  On  account  of  the  animosity  I 
bear  her. 

Q.  By  what  symbol  did  you  enter  ? 

A.  By  flowers. 

Q.  What  flowers  ? 

A.  Roses. 

Q.  Who  sent  them  } 

A.  Urbain. 

The  exorcised  pronounced  this  name 
with  much  hesitation,  and  as  if  it  was 
done  by  constraint. 

Q.  What  is  his  surname  ? 

A.  Grandier. 

This  answer  was  also  given  with 
great  difliculty, 

Q.  What  is  his  quality? 

A.  He  is  a  Priest. 

Q.  Of  what  Church  ? 

A.  St.  Peter's. 

Q.  What  manner  of  person  brought 
the  flowers. 
A.  A  diabolical  person. 


After  this  answer,  the  Superior 
seemed  to  recover  herself.  The  mag- 
istrates then  retired  to  the  window, 
when  JMignon  approaching  them,  re- 
minded them  that  these  circumstances 
very  closely  resembled  those  of  father 
Gaufredi,  who  had  been  executed  upon 
a  similar  charge.  One  of  the  magis- 
trates wished  him  to  ask  the  cause  of 
the  animosity  of  which  the  Superior 
had  spoken  ;  but  he  excused  himself, 
by  saying  he  was  not  permitted  to  pro- 
pose questions  of  idle  curiosity. 

The  mere  circumstance  of  this  affair 
being  brought  forward  by  Grandier's 
acknowledged  enemies,  was  enough  to 
discredit  it,  to  say  nothing  of  its  ridic- 
ulous nature.     The  victim  of  it  treated 
it  with  contempt,  until   finding  it  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  the  inhabitants, 
he  complained  to  the  Bishop,  but  here 
his  adversaries'  influence  was  too  strong, 
and  the  exorcisms  continued.      The 
fame  of  these  doings  spread  daily,  and 
the  examinations   were    conducted  in 
the  presence  of  various  civil  officers  and 
priests,  as  well  as  strangers.     The  peo- 
ple have  at  all  times  been  too  ready  to 
believe  what  they  do  not  understand, 
and  Grandier  did  not  discover  his  im- 
minent peril  until  it   was  out  of  his 
power  to  allay  the  storm.     The  de- 
mons answered,  but  always  to  his  dis- 
advantage ;      sometimes    they    spoke 
false  Latin,  and  at  others  the  imposture 
was  clumsily  conducted,  that  none  but 
persons  willir.g  to  be  deceived   could 
have  been  gulled  by  such  artifices.  The 
object  of  Mignon  and  his  confederates 
seemed   to    be    nearly   accomplished, 
when  the  sudden  arrival  of  the  Bishop 
of  Bourdeaux  put  an  end  to  the  scheme. 
He  sent  his  physician  to  examine  the 
possessed  ;  such  a  report  was  made  to 
him.  as  induced  him  to  forbid  any  fur- 
ther exordsms,  and  Barre  and  Mignon 
found  themselves  entirely  defeated. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  so 
man}'  rebuffs  would  at  least  have  tired 
these  savage  assassins,  if  they  had  not 
worked  upon  their  better  feelings  ;  but 
not  so,  this  defeat  only  put  them  upon 
new  and  more  formidable  attacks 
against  their  victim. 

Just  about  this  time  one  Laubarde- 
mont,  a  creature  of  the  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu,  came  upon  some  of  his  af- 
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fairs  to  Loudun  :  Mi^non  and  the  rest 
of  his  party  having  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  contrived  to  interest 
him  in  their  resentments  against  Gran- 
dier,  and  his  sanguinary  temper  in- 
duced him  to  promise  his  assistance. 
A  satirical  work  liad  been  published 
against  the  ministers  a  short  time  ])re- 
viously,  and  the  Cardinal  had  been  the 
chief  object  of  the  attack  ;  the  conspi- 
rators resolved  to  attribute  this  libel  to 
the  unfortunate  Grandior,  which  would 
be  the  surest  method  to  accomplish  his 
ruin,  for  the  Cardinal's  vengeance  once 
roused,  nothing  but  the  blood  of  his 
victim,  they  knew,  would  allay  it. 
There  was  one  circumstance  which 
gave  a  sort  of  colour  to  the  charge  : 
when  the  Cardinal  was  only  the  Prior 
of  Coussai,  he  had  had  some  disagree- 
ment with  Grandier  on  a  point  of  pre- 
cedence, the  latter  insisting  that  he  was 
superior  to  the  Prior,  and  neither 
owed  nor  would  pay  him  any  defer- 
ence ;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  book,  or  that  he  bore  the 
the  Cardinal  any  ill  will.  The  con- 
spirators, however,  made  such  use 
of  this  circumstance,  that  Laubarde- 
mont  procured  a  commission,  author- 
izing him  to  examine  again  into  the 
affair  of  the  possessed  Nuns.  The 
proceedings  again  connnenced.  The 
party  had  made  so  good  use  of  their 
time  in  tlie  interval,  that  they  came  to 
the  combat  stronger  than  ever;  the 
possession  was  not  now  confined  to  the 
Superior  and  one  of  the  Sisters,  but 
there  were  seven  devils  brought  into 
action.  Unjust  as  the  former  examina- 
tions had  been,  they  were  perfectly 
equitable  compared  with  these  ;  no  per- 
sons were  jjresent  but  those  whose 
known  animosity  against  Grandier 
would  lead  them  to  assist  in  any  schemes 
for  his  ruin.  The  same  mummery  con- 
tinued, the  devils  made  the  same  accu- 
Si-xtions,  to  wliich  were  now  added  oth- 
ers, equally  horrible  and  ridiculous. 
The  depositions  soon  presented  suffi- 
cient to  induce  I-iaubardemont  to  order 
Grandier's  imprisonment ;  this  done,  a 
main  point  was  gained.  He  was  con- 
fined in  a  house  belonging  to  Mignon, 
and  occupied  by  a  man  in  the  employ 
of  Trinquantj  who  had  been  an  early 


witness  in  the  former  ineffectual  prose- 
cution. Here  he  was  subjected  to  the 
surveillnnce  of  persons  who  furnished 
the  possessed  Nuns  with  exact  informa- 
tion of  his  motions  and  habits,  by  which 
they  were  enabled  more  accurately  to 
identify  him  with  their  wicked  fabrica- 
tions. His  house  was  ransacked,  and 
his  papers  taken  away,  among  which 
were  the  sentences  in  those  suits  where 
his  enemies  had  been  defeated,  and  he 
had  triumphed.  Nothing  was  found 
among  them  which  could  be  made  to 
prejudice  him,  but  a  manuscript  trea- 
tise against  tlie  Celibacy  of  Priests. 
His  mother  and  his  brother  made  every 
attempt  to  shield  him  from  the  malice 
of  his  blood-thirsty  pursuers;  but  the 
chicanery  of  I.aubardemont  managed 
to  thwart  them,  or  his  influence  with 
the  Cardinal  enabled  him  to  evade 
their  objections,  by  procuring  an  exten- 
sion of  his  powers.  The  j»roceedings 
of  these  conspirators  had  been  so  spe- 
cious, that  nearly  the  whole  of  Gran- 
dier's friends  had  deserted  him,  and  he 
had  no  hope  of  assistance  but  from  his 
mother,  and  his  brother,  who  was  Coun- 
sellor to  the  Borough  of  Loudun.  The 
exertions  of  the  former,  from  her  age 
and  sex,  were  not  very  important,  and 
the  latter,  who  had  gone  to  Paris  for 
some  purpose  connected  with  his  bro- 
ther's defence,  was  arrested  through  the 
intrigues  of  Duthibaut  and  locked  up  in 
a  prison,  from  which  he  could  not  pro- 
cure his  release  until  some  time  after 
his  brother's  death.  These  circum- 
stances present  a  dreadful  picture  of  the 
administration  of  justice  in  France  at 
this  time; — there  have  been  periods 
when  arbitrary  power  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land to  an  unwholesome  extent,  but  in 
our  worst  days  we  never  groaned  un- 
der such  perverse  tyranny  as  these  men 
exercised. 

The  obstacles  being  removed,  and 
the  infernal  machinery  of  the  plot  in 
proper  order,  the  agents  of  it  proceeded 
to  their  final  object.  Grandier  had 
been  in  prison  some  months ;  his  con- 
finement had  been  mild,  and  he  had 
forborne  from  any  violent  expressions, 
trusting  rather  to  some  opportunity 
which  might  be  afforded  him  to  mani- 
fest his  innocence  of  the  absurd  crime, 
and  seeking  consolation  in  religious  offi- 
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ces  and  studies.  He  was  now  visited 
by  surgeons,  who  had  Laubardemont's 
authority  to  examine  his  body,  to  dis- 
cover those  infallible  proofs  of  a  Satan- 
ic compact,  certain  marks  upon  his  body, 
which  should  be  invulnerable,  or  rather 
insensible.  They  commenced  this  cer- 
emony by  blinding  his  eyes,  and  then 
the  surgeon,  having  found  small  moles 
in  various  parts  of  his  body,  turned  the 
blunt  end  of  his  knife  to  them,  which 
the  patient  of  course  endured  without 
wincing  ;  but  on  the  other  parts  of  his 
body  the  merciless  ruffian  plunged  his 
knife  so  deeply,  as  to  make  him  cry 
loudly  with  the  agony. 

G randier  demanded  to  be  confronted 
with  the  possessed,  which,  after  much 
hesitation,  was  granted  him.  He  be- 
gan, with  the  permission  of  the  Fishop 
of  the  diocese,  to  exorcise  one  of  them, 
and  he  proposed  to  do  it  in  Greek ; 
but  here  the  ingenuity  of  the  Nun  was 
more  than  a  match  for  him;  for  at  the 
first  question  he  proposed,  she  answer- 
ed, the  devil  speaking  by  her,  '•  You 
know  full  well  that  the  first  condition 
of  the  compact  between  us  is,  that  I 
■  am  not  to  answer  you  in  Greek."  This 
was  considered  by  the  auditory  as  a 
a  conclusive  proof  against  him.  The 
Nun  afterwards  offered  to  answer  his 
questions  in  any  language,  but  before 
he  could  speak,  all  the  others  set  up 
the  most  frightful  howling  and  scream- 
ing, so  that  he  could  not  be  heard.  He 
remained  firm  and  unmoved  in  the 
midst  of  this  cruel  impiety,  which  was 
to  cost  him  his  life,  protesting  his  inno- 
cence, and  imploring  the  protection  of 
God.  Addressing  the  Bishop  and  Lau- 
barderaont  in  their  respective  offices, 
as  the  representatives  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical and  Royal  power,  he  besought 
them  to  command  the  demons  to  break 
his  neck,  or  to  make  some  visible  mark 
upon  his  forehead,  which  if  done  he 
would  receive  as  a  proof  of  his  guilt; 
but  they  declined  doing  so.  Grandier 
again  made  the  most  solemn  protesta- 
tations  of  his  innocence,  but  without 
effect,  his  doom  was  already  sealed. 
The  Bail)  of  Loudun,  addressed  a  me- 
morial to  the  King,  complaining  of 
Laubardemont's  partiality ;  which  only 
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produced  a  censure  from  the  King  up- 
on himself  for  his  interference. 

The  conspirators  then  proceeded  to 
the  consummation  of  their  designs. 
They  procured  a  commission  from  the 
King,  and  the  proofs  similar  to  those 
before  adduced  having  been  again  gone 
through,  he  was  declared  to  have  been 
convicted  of  the  crime  of  magic,  in 
causing  the  possession  of  certain  Nuns 
of  Loudun  by  Devils,  and  condemned 
to  make  the  amende  honourable  bare- 
headed, whh  a  rope  about  his  neck, 
and  a  torch  in  his  hand,  before  the 
door  of  his  own  church,  begging  the 
pardon  of  God  and  the  Kine : — thence 
he  was  to  be  conducted  to  the  market- 
place, and  there  burnt  alive,  his  goods 
confiscated,  and  that  nothing  might  be 
wanting  to  his  punishment,  the  tor- 
ture was  to  be  previously  applied. 
This  sentence  was  passed  on  the  18th 
of  August,  1634  ;  and  no  time  was  lost 
in  carrying  it  into  execution.  He  was 
immediately  put  to  the  question;  the 
custom  of  performing  which  ceremony 
at  Loudun  was  by  fastening  two  thick 
pieces  of  wood  round  the  victim's  legs; 
these  were  fastened  by  cords,  within 
wedges  were  inserted,  and  driven  by 
mallets  ;  the  consequence  being,  that 
the  sufferer's  legs  were  most  frequently 
broken.  They  put  two  more  wedges 
than  ordinary  to  Grandier;  and  the 
Capuchins  who  were  present,  thinking 
that  the  executioner  might  be  too  mer- 
ciful, drove  them  in  themselves.  The 
wretched  man  fainted  during  the  ope- 
ration, but  they  continued  their  cruelty 
until  he  recovered.  During  his  suffer- 
ing torture,  he  gave  such  astonishing 
proofs  of  firmness  and  constancy,  as 
could  scarcely  have  been  expected 
fiom  his  previous  character ;  he  never 
once  complained  or  inveighed  against 
his  enemies,  but  continued  to  pray  fer- 
vently, and  to  assert  his  innocence  of 
the  crimes  charged  against  him  ; 
though  he  confessed  himself  guilty  of 
certain  sins,  for  which  he  had  done 
penance,  and  he  hoped  obtained  par- 
don. At  four  o'clock  in  the  eveninsr, 
he  was  carried  by  the  executioners 
from  the  place  of  torture  in  a  sort  of 
broad  ladder.     He  bore  in  his  hand  a 
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torch,  and  besought  as  he  went  along 
the  prayers  of  the  bystanders  for  his 
soul.  His  sentence  being  read  to  him, 
he  was  put  into  a  sort  of  carriage,  and 
carried  to  St.  Peter's  church,  where 
Laubardemont  made  him  alight  and 
kneel  while  his  sentence  was  again 
read  to  him  ;  the  torture  had  deprived 
him  of  the  use  of  his  legs,  and  when  he 
attempted  to  kneel  he  fell  prostrate.  At 
this  moment  Father  Grillard  accosted 
him ;  and  embracing  him,  he  said, 
weeping,  "Remember,  Sir,  that  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  ascended  to  God 
his  Father  through  the  Cross  and  tor- 
ments. Preserve  your  fortitude :  I 
bring  you  the  benediction  of  your  mo- 
ther :  we  both  pray  for  God  s  mercy 
upon  you,  and  that  he  may  receive  you 
into  Paradise."  Grandier's  soul,  which 
the  cruelties  of  his  enemies  could  not 
shake,  was  softened  at  this  kindness; 
he  conjured  Grillard  to  be  a  son  to  his 
mother,  and  to  pray  for  him,  assuring 
him  that  he  died  innocent.  When  he 
arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  turn- 
ing to  the  Priests,  he  begged  of  them 
the  kiss  of  peace.  The  Provost's 
Lieutenant  asked  his  pardon.  "  You 
have  not  offended  me,"  he  said ;  "  you 
have  done  only  your  duty."  The  ex- 
ecutioner then  put  an  iron  girdle  round 
him,  placing  him  with  his  back  to  the 
church.  The  place  was  filled  v/ith 
people,  and  the  efforts  of  the  archers  to 
remove  them  were  useless ;  a  flock  of 
pigeons  were  seen  hovering  over  the 
place,  which  neither  the  shouts  of  the 
people  nor  the  firing  of  the  archers 
could  drive  away  ;  some  persons  said 
it  was  a  tlight  of  devils  waiting  for  the 
soul  of  the  magician  ;  others  said,  these 
innocent  doves  were  a  testimojiy  of  the 
innocence  of  the  prisoner.  The  Priests 
exorcised  the  air  and  the  faggots,  and 
again  asked  the  patient  if  he  would 
confess.  He  answered,  that  he  had 
nothing  to  confess,  and  that  he  hoped 
that  day  to  be  with  his  God. — The 
Grefiei-  then  asked  him  if  he  persisted 
in  his  innocence:  he  answered  that 
he  did,  that  he  had  said  nothing  but 
the  truth,  and  he  had  no  more  to  say. 
Hereupon  one  of  the  Monks  told  the 
Grefier,  that  he  suffered  him  to  talk 
too  much.  The  Provost  had  promised 
him  that  he  should  be  strangled  before 
the  tire  was  kincUed.    The  ferocity  oi 


the  Monks,  howevei*.  prevented  both 
those  mercies:  when  he  was  about  to 
speak,  they  threw  their  holy  water  in 
his  face ;  and  finding  he  was  still  en- 
deavouring to  address  the  by  stand ers, 
one  of  them  pretended  to  give  him  the 
kiss  of  peace.  "  This  is  the  kiss  of 
a  Judas,"  said  the  dying  man.  ^I'his 
roused  their  choler  so  much,  that  un- 
der the  shew  of  presenting  him  a  cruci- 
fix which  was  made  of  iron,  they 
struck  him  with  it  violently  over  the 
mouth.  Jinding  his  attempts  were 
useless,  he  pronounced  a  Saloe  Regina 
and  an  Avp.  Maria,  concluding  with 
recommending  his  soul  to  the  mercy  of 
Heaven.  The  Monks,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent his  being  strangled,  had  with  their 
own  hands  knotted  the  cord,  so  that 
the  executioner  could  not  draw  it. 
Grandier  seeing  this,  cried  out.  "  Is 
this  what  was  promised  me  ?"  and 
lifting  up  the  eord,  he  adjusted  it  him- 
self. Father  Lactance  then  holding  a. 
lighted  torch  in  his  face,  said,  "  Wretch, 
will  you  not  confess,  and  renounce  the 
devil ;  you  have  not  a  moment  to  live.'' 
— "  I  abhor  the  devil,"  said  Grandier  ; 
"  I  renounce  him  and  all  his  works, 
and  I  implore  the  mercy  of  God.'^ 
This  savage  Monk  then,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  orders  of  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice, applied  liis  torch  to  the  pile.  "  Is 
this  charity,  Father  Lactance?  said 
Grandier,  is  this  the  promise  which 
was  made  to  me  ?  There  is  a  God  vn. 
Heaven,  thy  Judge  and  mine,  and  I 
summon  thee  to  appear  within  a 
month!"  and  lifting  up  his  eyes,  hq 
said,  "  Deus  mens  ad  te  vigilo,  mise- 
rere mei  Deus  /"  The  Capuchins  then 
threw  the  remainder  of  their  holy  water 
in  his  face,  that  the  people  might  not 
hear  his  last  v*'ords.  The  contrivances 
of  the  Monks  had  prevented  the  execu- 
tioner from  making  use  of  the  cord  ; 
and  as  the  fire  mounted,  the  wretched 
victim  fell  into  the  flames,  where  he 
was  burnt  alive :  and  thus  ended  the 
most  sanguinary  persecution  which 
since  the  days  of  the  martyrs  has  been 
known. 

Lactance  died  within  the  lime  men- 
tioned by  Grandier;  and  Laubarde- 
mont, and  all  the  other  principal  ac- 
tors perished  by  violent  or  accidental 
means. 
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TN  the  annals  of  literature  of  the 
lighter  order,  I  mean  novels,  per- 
haps there  never  has  occurred  a  cir- 
cumstance so  extraordinary  as  that  the 
author  of  Waverley  should  have  still 
remained  undiscovered  ;  or  that,  after 
such  unbounded  applause  as  his  works 
have  met  with  in  all  quarters,  the  writ- 
er should  continue  to  publish  anony- 
Kiously,  instead  of  avowing  his  name, 
and  enjoying  the  fame  which  his  works 
have  acquired  him.  Many  have  been 
the  conjectures  respecting  his  individu- 
ality, but  the  most  general,  perhaps  too 
the  best  founded  opinion,  is,  that  Wal- 
ter Scott  is  ihe  author. 

Mr.  Constable,  the  publisher,  has 
stated  in  company,  the  sum  of  money- 
he  has  paid  Mr.  Scott,  which,  from  the 
amount,  can  only  be  inferred  as  in- 
cluding the  price  of  these  popular 
works.  Still,  however,  a  part  of  that 
money  might  have  been  paid  on  ac- 
count of  the  anonymous  writer,  and 
Mr.  S.  might  have  been  the  receiver 
general. 

Mr.  Scott,  too,  when  Waverlej-  first 
acquired  fame,  was  passenger  in  one 
of  the  Leith  smacks,  and  expressed  his 
opinion  of  these  works  to  a  person  un- 
known to  him,  in  «uch  terms  of  apjiro- 
bation,  as  were  somewhat  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  of  his  being  the  author  of 
them  himself.  Besides  which,  it  is 
very  likely  from  his  well-known  libe- 
rality of  sentiment,  that  he  may,  from 
some  motive  or  other,  have,  in  the  first 
instance,  become  the  vehicle  of  their 
publication. 

A  tir.  Mc.  F.  an  episcopal  bishop, 
in  Scotland,  has  also  been  pointed  at 
as  their  author  with  much  appearance  of 
probability,  partly  from  the  conspic- 
uous talents  he  is  allowed  to  possess, 
but  more  particularly  by  having  been 
heard  to  relate  the  leading  stories,  long 
before  they  were  given  to  the  public. 

Whoever  the  eminent  man  may 
prove  to  be,  the  works  are  of  that  cha- 
racter, as  to  form  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  literature  of  the  present  age,  and 
the  author  must  be  acknowledged  a 
person  of  most  extraordinary  talents, 


with  an  equal  proportion  both  of  mo- 
desty and  self  denial.  It  is  certainh' 
of  rare  occurrence,  that  the  same  writ- 
er should  excel,  both  in  prose  and  poet- 
ical composition  :  many  of  our  best 
poets  have  acquired  but  little  fame  out 
of  the  sphere  of  poetry;  perhaps  Gold- 
smith is  the  one  that  succeeded  most, 
in  both  kinds  of  composition. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  written  more  in  the 
spirit  of  poetry,  in  the  Rambler  and 
Rasselas,  than  will  be  found  in  the  fet- 
tered verse  of  Irene  ;  in  proof  of  which, 
I  will  only  instance  the  opening  address 
in  his  beautiful  work  of  Rasselas, 
though  many  other  passages  might  be 
quoted  more  apt  and  striking  to  justify 
the  preceding  observation. 

''  Ye  who  listen  with  credulity  to 
the  whispers  of  fancy,  and  pursue  with 
eagerness  the  phantoms  of  hope,  who 
expect  that  age  will  perform  the  prom- 
ises of  youth, and  that  the  deficiencies  of 
the  present  day  will  be  supplied  by  the 
morrow,  attend  to  the  history  of  Ras- 
selas, Prince  of  Abyssinia !" 

Here  3'ou  have  a  harmony  in  the 
words,  and  an  expression  so  purely  po- 
etical, that  verse  might  perhaps  shac- 
kle, but  could  scarcely  improve  the 
sentence.  But  if  Walter  Scott  be  the 
real  author  of  the  works  in  question, 
how  much  then  has  he  excelled  every 
predecessor  who  has  written  in  but/i 
kinds  of  composition  ;  it  may  then,  in- 
deed, be  said  of  him,  as  the  great  colos- 
sus of  literature  wrote  in  the  epitaph  of 
his  friend  Goldsmith,"  that  he  has  left 
no  species  of  writing  untouched,  or  un- 
adorned, by  his  pen,"  for  these  works 
embrace  almost  every  subject  and 
mode  of  writing. 

The  author  of  these  histories,  more 
properly  than  novels,  is  evidently  one 
that  is  eminently  versed  in  the  living 
and  dead  languages  ;  Greek  and  Latin 
seem  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  own 
tongue.  French,  Spanish,  Italian, 
German,  Gaelic,  indeed  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  are  not  only  known 
to  him,  but  his  quotations  indicate  a 
perfect  acquisition  of  them  ;  whilst  his- 
tory and  science  display  the  lights  of  a 
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mind  beyond  measure  comprehensive, 
and  refined  from  the  dross,  both  of  pe- 
dantry and  prejudice. 

These  works  will  certainly  be  read 
and  admired,  when  the  poetry  of  Wal- 
ter Scott  will  have  become  obsolete, 
and  his  materials  forgotten  :  they  pos- 
sess the  advantctge  over  these  poems, 
of  describing  events  of  more  recent 
date,  of  manners  more  genuine  and  au- 
thentic, and  they  abound  with  many 
minute  circumstances  of  character,  (na- 
tional, religions  and  political,^  which, 
by  rellecting  the  image  of  the  times 
they  describe,  render  them  more  amus- 
ing in  some  respects,  and  more  instruc- 
tive in  this  particular,  than  the  works 
of  the  general  historian.  The  author, 
too,  possesses  such  dramatic  power  in 
the  creation,  support,  and  contrast  of 
his  characters,  that  had  he  chosen  the 
real  drama  for  his  work,  instead  of  the 
imitative  form  of  the  novel,  there  seems 


every  reason  to  suppose  he  would  only- 
have  classed  in  the  rear  of  Shakspeare. 

In  reading  these  fine  works,  one  cir- 
cumstance bears  strongly  against  the- 
common  opinion  of  their  being  Walter 
Scott's  ;  namely,  that  all  the  poetry  in- 
terspersed in  the  text,  is  any  thing  but 
resembling  that  great  poet's  works,  be- 
ing entirely  of  the  plaintive  pathetic 
kind,  whereas  Mr.  Scott's  principal 
feature  and  excellence  is  on  the  de- 
scriptive lyrical  style. 

In  making  this  observation,  I  do  not 
allude  to  the  introductory  quotations 
at  the  commencement  of  each  chapter, 
which  are  as  various  as  the  author's 
own  genius ;  but  to  the  poetry  of  the 
work  itself.  In  fine,  whoever  the 
writer  may  be,  no  author  in  that  spe- 
cies has  excelled  him,  in  exciting  in- 
terest, in  producing  effect,  or  in  prac- 
tising that  maxim,  of  mixing  the  "  utile, 
dulci." 


MY  DEARRUSSELt, 


(London  Mag.  Nov.) 
GREENWICH  HOSPITAL. 

To  Russell  Powell,  Esq. 


nnHE  kind  interest  which  all  your 
family  took  in  the  letter  which  I 
addressed  to  your  sister,  descriptive  of 
the  Coronation,  has  rendered  the  task 
of  writing  to  any  one  of  you  the  most 
delightful  amusement  of  my  evening 
hours ;  and  I  have  now  a  double  plea- 
sure in  witnessing  the  various  scenes 
which  make  up  the  great  drama  of  hfe 
in  this  metropolis,  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  gratification  I  shall  have  in  describ- 
ing them,  and  the  interest  you  will  feel 
in  hearing  them  described.  I  love  to 
visit  the  great  national  buildings,  which 
commemorate  either  the  country's  taste, 
or  the  country's  charities  and  wealth  ; 
— I  love  to  behold  the  revelries,  the 
glories,  the  pastimes,  of  the  rich  and 
the  great; — I  take  a  deep  interest  in 
the  amusements,  the  rude  sports,  the 
noisy  vivacity  of  the  poor.  You  know 
that  my  knowledge  of  London  had 
previously  arisen  principally  from  the 
books  which  I  had  read,  and  that  my 
actual  experience  of  life  had  been  gain- 
ed chiefly  from  the  small  life  of  market 


towns  and  country  revels.  How  often, 
Russell,  have  we  ejaculated  wishes  to 
each  other,  when  standing  at  a  wrest- 
ling match,  or  looking  upon  the  lads  of 
single  stick,  or,  when  walking  over  the 
most  celebrated  houses  "  for  miles 
round," — that  we  could  see  and  admire 
those  higher  and  more  exciting  strug- 
gles and  combats  of  the  great  city, — 
those  theatres,  temples,  and  palaces,  of 
which  we  had  so  often  read,  even  to 
dreaming — that  we  could  watch  and 
wonder  at  the  workings  of  that  tremen- 
dous hive,  into  which, — rash  drone  as 
I  am  ! — I  have  at  length  ventured  to 
creep.  I  am  now,  my  dear  Russell, 
seeing  all  that  can  be  seen, — insinuat- 
ing myself  into  scenes  and  amongst 
characters  which  half  of  London  even 
know  only  by  hearsay, — wandering 
amongst  the  noblest  buildings  around 
me, — harvesting,  in  truth,  within  the 
granary  of  my  mind,  food  enough  to 
last  your  hungry  spirits  through  the 
winter.  Russell !  strange  and  oppo- 
site have  been  my  researches  of  late. — 
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I  have  been  to  the  green-room  of  a 
principal  theatre,  and  witnessed  all  the 
craft,  hate,  and  envy,  ''  found  only  on 
the  stage,"  as  my  Lord  Byron  well  ex- 
presses it  in  his  sweet  nuisance,  Don 
Juan  ; — and  I  have  penetrated  into  all 
the  heartless  eagerness,  guileful  feroci- 
ty, and  desperate  spirit  of  the  cock-pit. 
Greenwich  Hospital  has  opened  to  my 
eyes  its  majestic,  enormous,  and  beau- 
tiful charities  ; — and  the  bear- garden 
has  made  me  familiar  with  its  strange, 
antique,  and  brutal  mysteries.  I  have 
beheld  the  costly  state  and  fineries  of  a 
court, — the  strife,  the  terrors,  the  ap- 
palling fierceness  of  a  bull-fight, — the 
pictorial  wealth  and  stately  formalities 
of  Hampton  palace, — the  beautiful  and 
exciting  conflict  of  two  great  pugilists. 
— The  buildings,  the  theatres,  the 
court,  will  have  gaiety  and  beauty 
enough  to  interest  the  ladies'  minds  ; 
for  what  female  heart  is  proof  against 
pointed  lace,  or  can  contemplate  ruffles 
without  emotion  ? — while  the  rougher 
diamonds  of  the  cock  pit,  the  bear-gar- 
den, and  such  rude  mines,  will  be  rich 
jewels  in  the  cap  of  your  curiosity.  I 
have,  indeed,  a  scene  in  store  which 
will  be  brighter  and  costlier  than  all 
the  rest ;  but  I  dare  not  hint  at  it  yet, 
lest  I  ruin  my  chance  of  being  taken  to 
it  at  all,  or  rashly  endanger  my  safety 
while  there  : — rest,  rest,  perturbed  Rus- 
sell :  until  1  shall  in  my  wisdom  see  fit 
to  exhibit  this  brilliant  and  matchless 
gem  to  your  wondering,  your  delighted 
eyes. 

I  should  not  omit  to  inform  you,  that 
Mrs.  JMalilnson's  letter  of  introduction 
to  the  Mortons  has  been  to  me  most 
serviceable  and  successful,  for  they 
have  taken  me  by  the  hand  with  the 
utmost  friendship  and  liberality,  and 
have  obtained  for  me  the  sight  of  many 
London  lions  : — indeed,  they  appear 
to  me  to  have  access  to  all  the  chief 
cagoi  of  the  city,  and  the  Hectors  and 
Fannys  of  this  marvellous  metropolis 
are  familiar  to  them  as  household 
words.  To  render  my  letters  the  more 
intelligible  to  you,  as  the  Mortons  will 
make  the  principal  dramatis  persona; 
of  my  epistolary  drama,  I  will  attempt 
as  clear  a  description  of  them  as  I  can 
accomplish;  relying  upon  your  inge- 
nuity for  colouring  my  sketch  with  the 


lively  and  gallant  tints  of  your  own 
imagination.  I  shall  merely  offer  you 
the  family  in  outline,  after  the  style  of 
Retsch"s  Faust,  being  convinced  that 
none  but  a  maste)ly  hand  can  safely 
venture  upon  a  minute  finishing.  Mr. 
Morton,  the  father,  is  one  of  those  gen- 
tle and  silent  characters,  which  are 
rather  spirits  of  the  household,  than 
active  and  common  mortal  portions  of 
it  : — never  mingling  in  the  petty  strifes 
and  light  joys  of  the  moment, — but 
softening  and  quieting  the  former  with 
a  bland  and  pleasant  placidity,  and 
heightening  the  latter  by  a  cheerful  and 
generous  regard.  His  age  I  should 
guess  to  be  about  fifty-six ;  you  ma}' 
perceive  that  Time  is  beginning  to 
write  a  iew  faint  lines  upon  his  fore- 
head, and  that  his  eye  begins  to  show 
that  patient  wisdom  which  only  comes 
of  the  light  of  many  years.  His  hair 
(which  Mrs.  Morton  tells  me  was  a 
raven  black  "  when  they  were  mar- 
ried," and  of  which  she  has  one  pre- 
cious lock,  neatly  folded  in  fragrant 
paper,  and  kept  in  the  innermost  recess 
of  her  pocket-book)  is  just  dashed  with 
a  glossy  white,  which  seems  to  light 
upon  him  more  like  the  glory  than  the 
waste  of  age,  and  brightens,  if  possible, 
the  serene  sweetness  of  his  forehead. 
He  speaks  very  little,  but  he  looks  as 
if  his  thoughts  ran  on  with  the  radiant 
solemnity  of  a  river.  His  observations, 
indeed,  when  they  do  come  forth,  are 
remarkable  only  for  their  simplicity 
and  humane  gentleness  ; — and  you  feel 
convinced  that  they  are,  as  the  old  play 
hath  it,  killed  with  kindness.  His 
thoughts  remain  with  him,  but  his  feel- 
ings come  forth  and  speak,  and  you 
may  ever  perceive  that  his  mind  dis- 
courses silently  and  with  itself,  while 
his  heart  is  the  active  and  eloquent 
minister  to  his  tongue.  I  wish,  Rus- 
sell, you  could  see  him  sitting  at  his 
table,  or  at  his  fireside,  and  lighting  the 
conversation  with  his  pleasant  looks. 
All  customs,  all  pleasures,  all  regula- 
tions, take  their  exactness  from  his  pre- 
sence, and  I  never  saw  order  wear  so 
attractive  a  garb  as  that  in  wliich  Mr. 
Morton  clothes  her.  He  has  the  most 
precise  and  quiet  mode  of  taking  his 
seat,  or  reading  the  newspaper  (and 
quiet  as  he  naturally  is,  he  is  yet  deep- 
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ly  interested  in  the  political   agitations 
"which  ever  disturb    the  heart  of  his 
country,)  or  stirring  the  fire,  or   put- 
ting on  his  spectacles.     He  goes  to  an 
office  somewhere  in  the  city  daily,  but 
I  do  not  see  that  his  merchant-life  dis- 
tracts his  home   comforts,  or  molests 
his  morning  thoughts  ;    whether  it    be 
that  his  peculiar   temperament  places 
all   commercial   fluctuation  in  a  mild 
and  softening   atmosphere,  or   that  he 
meets  not  with  those  temporary  diffi- 
culties and  perplexities  which  call  daily 
at  the  most  obscure  and  dusty  dens  of 
business,  and   afllict  the  nerves  of  the 
oldest  and  most  staid  merchant,  1  know 
not ;  but  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks — 
the  intricacies  of  the  markets — the  un- 
certainties and  dangers  of  the  sliipping 
— the   more  pohshed   difficulties,   and 
changes,   and  liigher  mysteries  of  the 
court,  abide  not  with  Mr.  Morton.   He 
hears  the  din  of  the  nation,  and  it  stuns 
him  not  : — he  sees  the  great  game  of 
the  world  played,   and  heeds   not  its 
rogueries,   its  ruin,  or  its  fascinations. 
His  heart  is  in  his  hon)e,   and   in  his 
family,  and  he   does  not  ever  look  to 
the  winners  and  the  losers  elsewhere. 
Such   is  Mr.  Morton.     To  me   he   is 
unusually  loquacious,  which  is  a  sure 
mark  of  his  regarding  me  kindly  ; — 
and  the  other  evening  he  took  particu- 
lar joy,  during  our  rubber,   in   always 
having  a  king  for  my  queen,  and  laugh- 
ed outright  in  detecting  a  revoke  which 
I   committed ;     which   was  the    most 
gratifying  sign. — He,  in  general,  pities 
the  objects  of  his  triumphs,  and  silently 
pines  over  his  own  success,    whicli   he 
ever  thinks  "  runs  too  much  on   one 
side." 

Mrs.  Morton  is  a  woman  of  the  most 
superior  mind  and  admirable  manners  ; 
and  I  never  hear  her  mentioned,  even 
hy  fnends,  without  expressions  of  the 
most  untainted  endearment.  The  si- 
lence and  worldly  inaptitude  of  her  life- 
partner  have  called  fortii  the  powers  of 
her  mind,  and  given  a  constant  exercise 
to  her  fine  judgment.  She  has  the 
most  pleasing  way  of  insinuating  plain 
advice  that  I  ever  beheld  :  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  impossible  to  disregard  the 
sweet  persuasion  and  delicate  earnest- 
ness of  her  voice  and  expression.  She 
is  younger  than  Mr.  Morton  by  some 


years,  and  has  ft  face  still  eloquent  with 
beauty.     The  dark  eye, — the  happy 
forehead, — the  pale  cheek, — the  mouth, 
made  ever  pleasant  by  a  thousand  amia- 
ble smiles,  seem  still  to  retain  the  sweet- 
er virtues  of  youth,  and  enforce   the 
wisdom  of  experience   by   giving  it  a 
charm  which  experience  seldom   pos- 
sesses.   Mrs.  JNlorton  is  admirably  well 
read   in  all  the   sound  authors  of  our 
language,  and  can  converse  on  subjects 
which  seldom  come  under  the  conside- 
ration of  women.     She  is   mistress  of 
the   learned  enthusiasm,    holy   poesy, 
and  breathing  piety  of  Bishop  Taylor, 
and  can  lead  you  through  the  quaint 
periods   of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  rich 
and  antique  philosophy.     Shakspeare 
and  Spenser  are  familiar  to  her,  in  their 
deepest  fancies,  and   most  curious  ex- 
cellences ;    and   she   is   skilful   in  her 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  the  most 
eminent  painters.    She  enlightens  com- 
mon walks,  the  idlest  evening  rambles, 
with   talk,   all   breathing  information, 
and  pleasure,  and  truth.     The  distant 
gloomy  landscape  reminds  her  of  this 
or  that  picture ;  and  she  points  out  the 
disposition   of  the   lights    and   shades 
which   frames  the  resemblance.     She 
never  delivers  her   opinions  authorita- 
tively, or  with  a  consciousness  of  pow- 
er, but  suggests  wisdom  for  the  adop- 
tion of  others  ; — and  often  so  expresses 
an  ingenious  thought,  that  her  husband, 
by  a  word  or  two,   seems  to  originate 
rather  than  confirm  it.     It  is  her  chief 
desire  to  make  Mr.  Morton  appear  su- 
perior to  herself,  and  to  that  end,  her 
voice  and  her  manner  are  gentle  and 
subdued  in  his  presence,  as  though  she 
took   all  her  feelings,  thoughts,    and 
wishes,  from   his  heart  and    mind  : — 
though  to  those  whose  observation   is 
acute,  it  is  evident  that  her  knowledge 
is  far  more  profound  than  she  chuses  to 
lay  open.     By  an  ease  of  manner  pe- 
culiar to  herself  she  accommodates  her 
mind    to   that  of   every    person  with 
whom  she  converses,  and  never  offends 
an  inferior  capacity  with  the  least  sign 
of  superiority.     With  all  these  higher 
qualifications  of  mind,  she  is  at  heart  a 
very  woman,  and  has  all  the  delicate 
tenderness,  and   unfailing  love,   of  her 
sex.     The  lock  of  hair  which  she  pre- 
serves with  the  youthful  mystery  of  a 
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girl,  awakens  early  pride  and  young 
joy  within  her,  and  sets  her  dreaming 
over  Mr.  Morton's  marriage  dress  and 
manly  person,  and  calls  up  the  mode 
of  his  hair,  and  the  astounding  colour  of 
his  coat.  '^  Your  uncle  was  dressed  in 
bright  blue,  and  had  ruffles  of  this 
breadth  i  measuring  a  width  upon  her 
sleeve,  that  never  fails  to  exalt  all  the 
female  eyebrows  in  tlie  room,)  I  think 
he  was  certainly  the  handsomest  man 
of  his  time  ! — I  wore  that  dress  which 
you  now  and  then  contemplate  in  my 
drawer,  and  I  cannot  say  I  think  the 
brides  of  the  present  age  dress  so  be- 
comingly as  those  of  my  own  day." 
Such  womanly  reminiscences  as  these 
are  always  said  with  a  mellowed  tone 
of  voice,  and  with  a  ghsten  of  the  eye, 
which  show  how  much  the  devoted  na- 
ture of  the  sex  triumphs  over  the  ac- 
quired formalities  and  tastes  of  life. 
^Irs.  Morton  sits  at  her  table  like  a 
queen,  in  the  true  dignity  of  grace,  and 
I  am  happy  to  say,  Russell,  that  I  stand 
well  at  her  dia wing-rooms  and  domes- 
tic court. 

This  excellent  couple  are  without 
children  of  their  own,  but  they  have 
taken  to  their  bosoms  two  nieces  and  a 
nephew,  the  daughters  and  son  of  Mr. 
Morton's  brother,  whom  they  cherish 
as  their  own,  and  upon  whom  they 
lavish  all  tliose  paternal  endearments 
which,  in  the  want  of  an  object  to  rest 
upon,  so  often  irritate  and  embitter  the 
married  life.  The  eldest  of  these  young 
ladies  is  naturally  of  a  good  heart,  I  be- 
lieve ;  but  she  has  so  many  acquired 
faults,  so  many  lady-artifices  and  stu- 
died prettinesses,  that  I  never  know 
when  she  is  thoroughly  interested  or 
earnestly  moved.  She  is  a  polite  adorer 
of  literature  and  the  drama, — and  fol- 
lows the  stage  more  like  a  religion  than 
a  light  and  occasional  amusement. — 
From  cevtain  connexions  she  has  be- 
come intimate  with  some  of  the  per- 
formers, and  the  consequence  is,  that 
a  morning  visit  froin  any  tragedian  is 
a  sure  forerunner  of  seriousness  for  the 
day,  a  support  and  a  stay  to  her  pen- 
sive looks,  which  she  leans  upon  with 
a  most  dignified  reserve.  Miss  Pru- 
dence Morton  (she  was  the  first  of  an 
intended  series  of  the  cardinal  virtues, 
whichj  to  her  mother's  deep  disappoint 


ment,  was  broken  in  upon  by  the  per- 
verse arrival  of  two  brothers  into  this 
breathing  world;  Miss  Prudence  Mor- 
ton, T  repeat  her  name,  is  a  decided 
Blue,  at  least  as  far  as  youth  and  its 
established  foibles  will  permit  her  to 
be.  She  is  tall,  and  has  dark  earnest 
eyes,  which  at  evening  parties  go 
through  and  through  you  in  search  of 
literary  information.  She  loves  to  se- 
cure to  her  own  reading  the  person  and 
the  attention  of  some  young  gentleman 
in  the  sonnet  line,  and  to  extract  all  the 
sweets  from  his  brain  as  store  for  t'ue 
cells  of  her  own  pericranium.  She 
sits  at  him.  She  so  disposes  her  atti- 
tude, that  his  bodily  retreat  is  rendered 
impracticable.  Her  eyes  are  levelled 
against  him,  and  she  steadily  fires  down 
upon  his  helpless  ears  the  twenty-poun- 
ders of  her  heavy  interrogatories. — 
"  Have  you  seen  Campbell's  song  iu 
the  last  INew  Monthly,  and  is  it  not 
charming  ?'- — "  O  !  What  is  Lord  By- 
ron about  ?    Mr. (naming  some 

literary  name)  tells  me  that  he  is  writ- 
ing a  tragedy,  I  think  Marino  Faliert>, 

horrid  !    JMr. (naming  an  actor^ 

assures  me  it  would  never  get  up ! 
Have  you  read  Don  Juan  ?  I  have  not : 
but  I  think  it  abounds  with  beautiful 
passages,  though  it  is  a  sad  wicked 
book.      O !     what  do  you  think    of 

's  prose  }    Is  it  not  flowery  and 

beautiful  ?  You  never  know  whether 
it  is  poetry  or  prose,  which  is  so  vastly 
delightful." — I'his  is  a  slight  and  mea- 
gre sketch  of  the  style  of  Prudence's 
conversation,  which  I  must,  as  usual, 
leave  to  the  powers  which  you  possess 
of  making  a  miserable  description  opu- 
lent. Slie  has  great  good-nature,  the 
eternal  palliative  of  all  disagreeable 
f}ualities,  and  can  at  a  quiet  fireside 
make  herself  amusing  and  intelligent, 
but  a  stranger  at  tea,  or  an  extra  wax 
candle  in  the  sconce,  is  the  never-fail- 
ing destroyer  of  all  her  natural  free 
dom.  And  she  Straightway  exalts  her- 
self into  the  wary,  the  wise,  the  litera- 
ry Prudence  Some  of  her  sayings  are 
remembered,  but  considering  the  ph  i.- 
tiful  crop  of  her  conversation  it  is  won- 
derful that  a  few  scanty  ears  only  are 
preserved.  When  lier  form  is  at  its 
height  she,  like  the  lovely  Marcia, 
"  towers  above  her  sex,''  and  that  con- 
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siderably,  and  I  shall  not  easily  forget 
the  prodigious  step  and  grasp  with 
which  slie  wheeled  rae  down  the  stone- 
staircase  of  Mr.  Morton's  house  the 
other  da}'  at  dinner. 

Agnes  Morton,  younger  tlian  either 
her  brother  or  sister,  is  one  of  those 
sweet  little   fairy  creatures  which   we 
seem  to  recognize  as  the  realization  of 
some   dim  poetic  dream,  or  favourite 
beauty  of  the  fanc}^     Ilcr  light  blue 
eyes,  softening   beneath   the  shadowy 
yet   e\en    tracery   of  her  eye  brows, 
gleam  upon  you  with  a  modesty   and 
tenderness  almost  unearthly  : — and  the 
airy  figure,  ever  simply  attired,  seems 
framed  only  to  be  lighted  about  by  such 
gently  radiant  eyes.     Iler  very  motion 
has  feeling  in  it :  and  her  voice  is  quite 
Shakspeari'in,  being  low  and  sweet,  an 
excellent  thing  in  woman.     Indeed  her 
elf-like  shape,  melodious  tones,  and  re- 
tired looks,  seem  contrived  by  nature 
as  contrasts  to  the  gigantic  figure,  vehe- 
ment voice,  and  vampire  gaze  of  Miss 
Prudence.     Agnes,   worthy  owner  of 
that   innocent     appellation,    hath   the 
sweetest  and  simplest  wisdom   in   the 
world  :  Agnes  with  her  lamb-like  heart, 
and  "'  those  dove's  eyes,"  by  gentle- 
ness carries  all  before  her.     She  rules 
all  hearts,  as  by  some  fairy  spell.    Her 
soft  exclamations  of  attachment,  disre- 
gard,  or  wonderment,   are  potent  as 
acts  of  parliament,  or  wills  of  princes. 
You  must  not  imagine,  Russell,  that  I 
am  heart-stricken  more  than  becomes  a 
respectful  friend,  though  1  fear  my  de- 
scription rather  borders  on  the  style  of 
the  last  new  novel : — my  affections  are, 
as  you  know,  wedded  to  books  and  life, 
and  I   see  no  very  great  |)robability  of 
my  ever  deviating  into  the  lover. 

Thomas  J^,iorton,  the  nephew,  or 
Tom,  as  he  is  more  famiharly  and  af- 
fectionately called  by  his  near  acquaint- 
ance and  friep.ds,  (and  I  always  think 
that  pleasant  monosyllabic  appellation 
is  a  species  of  shorthand  for  kind- 
heartedness,!  is  the  life,  delight,  and 
perplexity  of  the  household  ; — spirited, 
volatile,  effervescing  in  health,  and 
twenty  years  of  age  ;  he  is  at  once  the 
source  of  mirth,  affection,  and  disorder. 
When  you  enter  the  house  he,  like 
Latimer's  pecuhar  bishop,  "  is  never 
idle ;"  either  the  foil  is  in  his  hand. 


and  he  is  pinking  away  at  an  old  por- 
trait of  a  great  great  uncle,  whose  can- 
vass countenance  he  has  already  con- 
verted into  a  frightful  rival  of  the  nut- 
meg-grater;    or  with  muffles  on    his 
knuckles,  he  is  dipping  away  scientifi- 
cally at  the  fZfl?/-/(^/(^s  of  a  pier  glass, 
or  getting  considerably  the  best   of  a 
corner-cupboard.    One  while  you  shall 
leave  him  reading  one  of  Plutarch's 
hves,  or  burying  his  brain  in  the   dark 
soil   of  Bishop   Andrewes'    Divinity; 
but  leave  the  room  for  ten  minutes,  and 
you  will  find  him  on  }our  return   try- 
ing the  latest  quadrille  with   six  chairs 
and  a  plate  warmer  ;  or  exercising  his 
legal  powers  of  oratory,  and  convinc- 
ing a  ereen  baize  table  of  the  strength 
of  his  talents  and  his  hand,  and  the  in- 
veterate justice  of  his  cause.     He  has  a 
fine  manly  person,  which,  however,  he 
a  little  distorts  by  the  decisive   cut  of 
his  coat,  and  the  Corinthian  roundness 
of  his  collar, — but  it   is  not  at   all  un- 
pleasant to  behold  his  light  lithe   per- 
son  disdaining  the  restraint  and   im- 
prisonment of  dress,  and  dancing  about 
under  the  IMerino  and   the  buckram 
with  all  the  loose  liberty  of  a  boy  at 
school.     His  spirits,  when  excited,  run 
riot,  and  trample  upon  fashion  in  their 
freedom.     Butt(.ns,  stay  tape,  and  but- 
ton-holes are  set  at  defiance  ;  and  the 
natural  man  bursts  through  all  his  en- 
vious clouds,  and  asserts  his  untame- 
able  glory.     Tom  is  intended  for  the 
law,  if  it  shall  please  his  volatile  spirits 
to  suffer  such  intention  to  run  its  un- 
shackled course  ;  but  there  is  no  vouch- 
ing for  so   heedless  and  unreliable  a 
n)ind,  which  at  a  moment's  warning, 
or  even  none  at  all,  might  waste   its 
sweets  behind  a  grocer's  counter,  or  in- 
spire crossed  legs  and  a  thimble  on  a 
raised  board  under  a  dim  sky-hght. 
He  reads  jioctry  to  please  Prudence ; 
but  he  occasionally  tries  her   patience 
by  the  vehemence  and  sameness  of  his 
quotations.     He  has  an  ill  knack   of 
wrenching  a  profound  or  romantic  pas- 
sage from  its  original  beauty  and  mean- 
ing, and  of  applying  it  to  some  unlucky 
and   ludicrous    circumstance,    to    the 
utter  dismay  of  his  elder  and  more  in- 
spired  sister.       She  looks  upon  him 
with  her  tragic  eyes,  a  look  of  learned 
remonstrance  j  and  he  receives  her  re- 
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buke  with  a  burst  of  triumphant  laugh- 
ter, wh'ich  shiks  him  only  deeper  in 
JVIiss  Prudence's  displeasure.  To  Ag- 
nes, Tom  is  all  that  is  respectful,  gen- 
tle, and  sincere,  recognizing  her  unob- 
trusive manner  and  exquisite  softness 
of  heart  with  all  the  generous  and  sen- 
sitive regard  of  his  nature.  The  affec- 
tations and  enormities  of  Prudence  sit 
uneasily  upon  him ;  but  the  pretty 
manners  and  engaging  looks  of  Agnes 
disarm  his  ridicule  and  tame  his  heed- 
lessness. Mrs.  Morton  is  continually 
annoyed  at  the  follies  and  bursts  of  rash 
gaiety  in  Tom,  but  her  inimitable 
discernment  into  character  makes  her 
perceive  a  virtue  under  all,  which  will 
yet  surmount  its  present  impediments. 
Prudence,  with  all  her  temporary  af- 
flictions, sets  a  proper  value  upon  his 
services  at  theatres  and  parties, — Ag- 
nes loves  him  for  his  marked  and  un- 
ceasing gentleness  and  affection, — and 
old  Mr.  Morton  silently  delights  to  see 
how  fine  spirited  a  lad  Tom  is,  and 
though  often  worn  with  his  noisy  mirth, 
and  suffering  in  his  furniture  from 
Tom's  turbulent  exercises,  still  he  never 
fails  to  take  a  pride  in  the  boy,  and  to 
say  "  Aye,  aye,  let  him  be  young — we 
were  all  young  ourselves,  and  have  all 
had  our  troublesome  days.  I  myself, 
(he  will  sometimes  continue,  to  the 
regular  astonishment  of  Agnes)  I  my- 
self was  once  dang(^rous  to  the  glasses, 
and  had  my  boisterous  propensities. 
Tom  is  a  kind  nephew."  And  Tom 
is  kind.  He  is  kind  even  to  me,  Rus- 
sell, who  sometimes  venture  to  sift  ad- 
vice over  his  fleeting  failings.  There, 
I  have  given  you  a  picture  of  the  Mor- 
tons, and  it  is  not  ^'  done  in  little,"  I 
think,  but  manufactured  after  the  style 
of  poor  Dr.  Primrose's  family  group, — 
huge,  awkward,  and  unsatisfactory. 
Tell  me,  when  you  write  to  me,  whether 
you  detect  in  my  poor  language  Mr. 
Morton  from  Mrs.  Morton,  or  Tom 
from  Agnes.  I  own  I  pique  myself 
on  Prudence. 

Many  of  my  days,  my  dear  Russell, 
are  passed,  as  you  will  readily  conjec- 
ture, in  the  society  of  this  excellent 
family  ;  and  one  or  other  of  them  gene- 
rally accompanies  me  on  my  excursions 
in  search  of  the  picturesque,  as  it  may 
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be  called,  of  this  mighty  city.  At 
evening,  we  discuss  the  wonders  we 
have  seen,  and  many  and  various  are 
the  observations  we  make — each  ad- 
miring, or  severely  commenting  upon, 
the  events  of  the  day,  after  his  or  her 
own  peculiar  turn  of  mind. 

We  were  all  sitting  one  afternoon 
over  our  fruit, — sipping  it  might  be  a 
temperate  glass  of  JVlr.  Morton's  par- 
ticular, wliich  leapt  into  the  glass 
"  with  all  its  sun  set  glow,"  ever  at  the 
same  interval,  and  ever  in  the  same 
moderate  quantities ;  our  discourse  was 
at  its  meridian,  and  we  sat  basking  in 
the  warmth  of  bright  talk,  and  could 
have  been  satisfied  to  have  ever  so 
sunned  ourselves.  Mrs.  Morton  was 
in  the  full  plumage  of  wisdom, — Miss 
Prudence  had  laid  aside  those  two  di- 
lating eyes,  so  wont  to  expand  over  a 
whole  company, — Agnes  sat  whh  her 
little  white  hand  in  Mr.  Morton's,  and 
smoothing  with  the  other  the  scanty 
silken  hair  which  scarcely  shadowed 
his  forehead.  Tom  was  cutting  out  an 
orange  into  a  sick  alderman,  and  find- 
ing in  his  labours  their  own  exceeding 
great  reward  ;  for  he  could  procure  no 
one  to  eulogize  his  sculpture  in  fruitage 
— all  present  having  often  been  treated 
whh  a  sight  of  the  same  specimen  of 
the  ideal  in  art.  I  had  the  forefinger 
of  my  right  hand  pertinaciously  hooked 
round  the  stem  of  my  glass.  We  were 
all  peculiarly  happy,  alternately  talk- 
ing, alternately  listening, — when  the 
perfect  blue  of  the  sky,  and  the  intense 
lustre  of  the  sun,  carried  our  thoughts 
to  the  country,  and  I  know  not  how  it 
was  that  they  travelled  to  Greenwich. 
One  ignorant  question  of  mine  led  on 
to  one  sweet  remembrance  of  the  la- 
dies, and  another,  another — and  my 
mind  became  excited  in  the  narration 
I  heard — and  curiosity  led  to  uttered 
desires — and  desires  grew  to  projected 
realizations,  till  in  due  course  of  schem- 
ing, we  arrived  at  a  determination  to 
visit  Greenwich  Hospital  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Mrs.  Morton  would  fain 
have  gone  that  very  afternoon,  that  her 
best  half  f  in  her  estimation)  might  par- 
take of  the  pleasure  ;  but  Mr.  Morton 
protested  against  it,  declaring  that  he 
had  seen  the  building  many  years  ago, 
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and  that  the  evenhig  damps  were  much  Wakefield,  for  he  never  lost  the   im- 

against  the  journey  home.     The  visit  pression,  made  in  youth,  that  this  tale 

accordingly"  was   postponed  until   the  was  a  true  one,  and  that  all  its  charac- 

morrow  ;  and  the  evening  subsided  in-  ters  had  lived  precisely  as   Goldsmith 

to  a  quiet  tea,  and   a  patient  rubber,  in  has   so    exquisitely    described    them, 

the  course  of  which  I  led  a  small  dia-  When  we   were   all  assembled  at   the 

mond  that  forced  Mr.  Morton's  king  of  breakfast-table,  Prudence  broke  the  ice 

ti-umps.  and  crowned  my  misfortune  by  of  an   apology,  by    hinting  that   she 


omitting  to  lead  tlirough  the  honour. 
which  lost  us  the  game,  and  which  ab- 
ducted from  Mr.  iMorton  a  kindly  and 
monitory  moaning  till  I  left  the  house 
for  the  night.  But  on  shaking  my 
hand  at  parting,  he  told  me  that  he  be- 
lieved we  could  not  have  won  the 
game ;  and  he  begged  I  would  not 
think  more  about  it,  although  indeed 
any  card  would  have  been  better  than 
the  diamond. 


doubted  whether  the  day  ''  would  last ;" 
and,  indeed,  that  she  took  no  peculiar 
delight  in  seeing  a  great  old  building, 
full  of  lame  uncultivated  old  men  ;  and 

that,  indeed,  she  expected   Miss 

would  call  witli  the  lines  ;  and,  indeed, 
that  she  could  not  altogether  think  her- 
self well,  for  she  had  heard  the  clock 
strike  two,  and  could  not  see  very 
clearly  witli  her  eyes  in  the  morning, 
giving  them  at  the  same  moment  a  pro- 


I  v.'ish  I  could  begin  this  paragraph  found  roll,  as  though  they  were  revolv- 
with  the  explosion  of  some  such  elo-  ing  like  satellhes  around  her  head,  to 
quent  gun  as  commences  the  deev  tra-  convince  us  that  her  sight  loas  affected, 
gedy  in  the  Critic  ;  and  thus  convey  to  Mrs.  Morton,  foreseeing  no  great  ad- 
you  a  perfect  and  an  instantaneous  idea  vantage  from  Miss  Prudence's  society 
of  the  rich  "  saflron  morning,"  with-  under  her  then  state  of  mind,  very  wise- 
out  the  usual  flourish  of  sun  and  clouds,  ly  begged  her  not  to  think  of  venturing 
and  all  the  established  finery  of  blue  in  so  dire  a  state  of  heaUh  ;  and  Miss 
firmament,  and  "  gilding  the  eastern  Prudence,  with  a  sigh  that  seemed  "  to 
hemisphere,"  and  singing  birds  and  shatter  all  her  bulk,  and  end  her  be- 
fresh  zephyrs  :  but  I  have  no  way  of  ing,"  consented  to  give  up  the  plea- 
breaking  all  this  splendour  to  you,  Rus-  sure  of  Mr.  Herbert's  company,  with 
sell,  without  having  recourse  to  these  the  same  species  of  reluctance  that, 
popular  terms  :  you  will  therefore  have  Richard  displayed  to  receive  the  crown 
the  kindness  to  imagine  one  of  the  at  the  hands  of  the  pertinacious  Lord 
brightest  days  tliat  ever  shone  in  the  Mayor.     Agues  looked  pale,  and  was 


first  chapter  of  a  novel,  and  you  will 
approach  within  thirty  degrees  of  that 
admirable  morning  on  v/hich  it  was  our 


evidently  affected  with  a  head-ache, 
though  she  made  no  complaints,  and 
was  anxious  to  assure  us  that  it  would 


fate  to  visit  Greenwich  Hospital.  Our  be  removed  by  the  ride  and  the  fresh 
company  fell  off  rather  in  the  morning,  air.  Tom  would  have  accompanied 
Mr.  Morton,  as  usual,  came  down  to  us,  but  he  had  some  other  engagement, 
breakfast  (I  was  invhed  to  that  meal,  which  I  guessed,  by  his  shrewd  winks 
and  was  punctual)  in  his  easy  shppers,  and  nods,  was  not  of  that  order  that,  m 
but  otherwise  neatly  armed  in  cleanli-  the  opinion  of  ladies,  ought  to  super- 
ness  for  his  City  duties.  He  shook  sede  a  visit  to  so  noble  a  building  as. 
my  hand,  and  slightly  occurred  to  our  Greenwich  Hospital.  He  wished  he 
misfortunes  the  night  before  by  hoping  could  make  one  with  Herbert,  but 
that  I  had  thought  no  more  of  the  dia-  (squaring  widi  his  clenched  hands,  and 
mond,  as  it  was  really  not  worth  caring  scientifically  touching  at  the  tea-urn) 
about.  He  rejoiced  in  the  fineness  of  he  had  business  in  hand  that  must  be 
our  day,  and  begged  me  to  admire  par-  taken  by  the  forelock.  He  took  an 
ticularly  Sir  James  Thornhill's  paint-  opportunity,  while  the  ladies  were  gone 
ings  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  which  he  up  to  attire,  to  let  me  into  the  secret  of 
remembered  were  very  blue  and  very  ''  a  bull-bait  down  the  Edgeware  Road, 
beautiful ;  and  he  then  wondered  whe-  near  the  four  mile  slab,"  which  would 
ther  this  Sir  James  Thornhill  was  any  be  worth  whole  pailfuls  of  pensioners,^ 
relation  of  the  Baronet  in  the  Vicar  of   and  he  was  desirous  of  fleshing  a  young 
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ring-tailed  and  tulip-eared  puppy,  of 
which  he  had  the  most  extravagant  ex- 
pectations ;  not  but  that  I  should  be 
entertained  where  I  was  going.  In 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the 
period  of  this  assurance  our  breakfast 
party  had  separated;  Mrs.  Morton, 
Agnes,  and  myself  were  seated  in  the 
carriage,  rattling  through  the  stony- 
hearted streets.  iVIr.  Morton  was  steadi- 
ly walking  towards  his  counting-house, 
with  a  placid  heart,  and  an  umbrella 
«nder  his  arm,  (for  he  never  was  be- 
traj'ed  by  a  fine  morning  into  an  abate- 
jment  of  this  salutary  provision  against 
the  malice  of  the  clouds.)  Miss  Pru- 
■dence  had  arranged  herself  over  a  vol- 
ume  of  Wordsworth,  and  a  lace-frill, 
and  sat  like  Lydia  Languish  over  the 
Tears  of  Sensibility,  ready  for  any  one 
that  should  come  :  while  Tom,  with  a 
blue  neckerchief,  and  a  v.hite  hat,  was 
shaking  his  way  down  the  Edgeware 
Road,  in  the  taxed  cart  of  one  of  the 
cognoscenti,  discussing  the  breed  of 
pied  and  hrindled,  and  sitting  with  his 
two  hands  round  the  lugs  of  his  little 
tulip-eared  puppy,  which  sat  up  in 
restless  state  between  his  legs. 

I  shall  not  detain  you,  Russell,  over 
the  common  adventures  of  the  road ; 
you  will  know  that  the  principal  inci- 
dents were  the  paying  of  turnpikes,  a 
tax  which  those  who  prize  smooth  roads 
and  easy  riding  seldom  think  an  evil. 

How  shall  I  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  the  far-famed  Hospital  of 
Greenwich,  rising  with  its  fair  domes 
and  stately  walls,  by  the  side  of  one  of 
the  noblest  rivers  in  Europe  ? — In  no 
way,  I  fear,  save  by  sending  you  the 
"  perspective  view,"  sold  by  the  boat- 
swain in  the  painted  Hall,  done  in  a 
very  masterly  manner  b}^  some  one,  if 
I  recollect  rightly,  connected  with  the 
Hospital.  The  beautiful  park  rises 
gradually  on  the  larboard  side  of  the 
building,  to  speak  professionally,  and 
seems  to  protect  it  from  all  rude  storms, 
and  tempests ;  as  it,  in  turn,  shields  its 
old  glorious  inmates  from  the  blasts  and 
billows  of  the  world.  There  are  four 
divisions,  all  stately  and  majestic ;  and 
the  court  yards  and  kingly  statue  speak, 
like  an  English  history,  of  the  reign  of 
George  the  Second.  The  very  dress 
*if  the  pensioner  appears  a  sober  record 


of  the  fashion  of  that  day,  and  removes 
the  wearer  from  the  modern  manners 
and  look  of  the  Ibolish  mankind  of  tliis 
round-hatted  generation.      Every  old 
sailor  appears  coeval  with  the  founda- 
tion of  the  charity,  and  walivs  the  deck 
of  the  building  under  his  three-cornered 
beaver,  more  like  a  formal  gentleman 
out  of  one  of  Sir  John  Thornhiirs  pic- 
tures, than  the  living  hulk  of  a  man  of 
war,  laid  up  in  the  blessed  harbour  of 
his  country.     All  the  arrangements  of 
this  admirable  charity  are  so  well   or- 
dered that  the  sailor  has  his   life  em- 
balmed in  comfort,  and   preserved  as 
much  in  its  original  shape  and  appear- 
ance as  possible.     The   watches   are 
set — the   tbod    is   portioned   out — the 
cooks  are  of  the  crew — the  lieutenants 
preside — the  bed-rooms  arc  like  cabins 
— the  walnscotting  is  of  oak — the  very 
cloth  of  i!ie  dress  is  blue.     It  is  life  in 
a  stone  ship, — on  an  untroubled  sea, — 
witii  no  end  to  fresh  meat  and  water, — 
a  naval  romance  !  There  is  no  more  to 
do  than  to  take  care  of  their  munificent 
vessel ;  and  I  will  do  them  the  justice 
to  say,  that  they  are  ever  washing  the 
decks.     You   can  hardly  go  over  the 
rooms  without  finding  one  man  at  his 
Bible — another    at    a    sea   voyage — 
another  looking  through  a  telescope  at 
the  vessels  in  the  river  :  they  are  a  si- 
lent, contemplative  race,  made  so,  it 
may  be,  by  the  eternal  and  higher  noise 
of  the  sea,  which  has  unfitted  them  for 
the  lighter  voices  of  their  kind.     But 
from  this  general  character  for  reserve 
and  retirement  let  me  exempt  honest 
Master  Ball,  as  comely  a  man  as  ever 
wore  checked  shirt, — as  conversational 
a  man  as  ever  piped  all  hands, — as 
cheerfid  a  man  as   ever  brake  biscifit, 
or  damped  a  tobacco-tinted  tooth  with 
a  tumbler  of  cold  grog.     He   is,   if  I 
mistake  not,  the  boatswain  of  one  of 
the  long  rooms,  and  sits  there  as  jolly 
as  though   he  should    neverjbe  old; 
smiling  on  all  comers,  and  looking  over 
two  shining  bronzed  cheeks  with  the 
most  easy  and   winning  assurance  in 
the  world.     Mrs.  Morton  well  remark- 
ed, that  he  looked  as  if  he  would  give 
sickness  no  more  quarter  than  the  ene- 
my.    His  forehead  shone  insufi'erabiy 
bright,  and  quite  dazzled  the  eyes  of 
the   beholder ;     and   his  hands  were 
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crossed  over  the  lower  button  of  his 
waistcoat,  which  fastened  as  convex  a 
little  garment  as  ever  bent  round  a 
comfortable  body.  Agnes  thought  the 
forehead  was  like  that  of  Mr.  Morton  ; 
but  we  all  negatived  her  opinion,  and 
left  her  to  the  solitary  possession  of  it ; 
which,  however,  woman-like,  she  tena- 
ciously held.  Eut  I  know  not  how  it 
is,  ]  am  getting  out  of  order,  and  am 
describing  a  character  with  which,  at 
present,  1  have  clearly  no  business. 

The  terrace  that  runs  along  the  v/hole 
range  of  the  building,  between  it  and 
the  water,  is  pleasantly  situated,  but,  as 
it  does  not  much  abound  with  pension- 
ers, it  is  by  no  means  a  striking  attrac- 
tion in  my  eyes.     But  in  the  walk  be- 
low it,  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  nar- 
row, inconvenient,  and  thronging  with 
•watermen,  sailors,  and  other  bronzed 
men, — we  all  delighted  to  walk.  There 
do  the  maimed  and   weather-tried  ten- 
ants of  the  place  saunter  out  their  indo- 
lent   and    late   holiday  of   existence. 
There    do   they    sit    for    hours,    like 
Crabbe's  Feter   Ghrimes,  but  without 
his    crimes,    looking  upon  the  flood. 
There  do  they  lean, — there  stand, — 
there  recline, —  there  sidle  about.    The 
passing  of  a  packet, — the  slow  drifting 
of  a  merchantman, — the  heavy  slum- 
ber of  a   Dutch  vessel, — the  arrowy 
course  of  a  wherry, — are  all  beheld  and 
thought  over  with  an  unchangeable  pro- 
fundity and  a  deathless  silence.     It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  words  are  of  no  use  by 
the  water  side.     The  only  object  that 
calls  up  an  extraordinary  expression  of 
surprise  or  distaste   on  the  mahogany 
line  of  visages  along  the  railing,  is  the 
aquatic  innovation  of  a  steam-boat; — 
that  elevates  the  bristles  of  twenty  or 
thirty  pair  of  rugged  old  eyebrows,  and 
crumples   up   so  many    dark    brown 
cheeks  till  they  look  like  a  row  of  bif- 
fens. — But  not  a   word  passes.     The 
long — rapid — smoking   machine   goes 
rattling  by,  convulsing  the  river,  and 
agitating  the  lesser  craft :  but  much  as 
it  offends  the  eyes  of  the  oldest  sailors, 
it  is  passed  and  passes  in  a   dignified 
silence.     I   was    much    amused,    and 
nudged  my  good  friends  on  each  side 
to  share  i  n  my  amusement,  by  watching 
one  hale  old  man,  with  a  peculiar  and 


shrewd  cock  of  his  tri-cornered  beaver, 
probing,  with  his  gimlet  eye,  the  rusty 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  a  worn-out  skiff. 
He  stood  sideways,  peering  into  it  with 
all  the  sagacity  of  the  magpie's  mar- 
rowbone survey — now  ogling  it  on  this 
side — now  contemplating  it  on  that, — 
and  appearing  to  see  in  it  something 
far  deeper  than  our  poor  optics  could 
discern.  He  looked  closer  and  closer, 
and  twined  his  glossy  antiquated  fin- 
gers upon  the  small  of  his  back, — and 
gave  his  head  a  more  intense  twist — 
till  I  really  thought  the  hole  might  not 
be  a  mere  hole,  and  that  I  ought  not, 
as  Mr.  Puff  says,  to  be  "  too  sure  that 
he  was  a  beef-eater."  Five  minutes 
elapsed,  but  the  inquisition  was  not 
over  ; — indeed,  it  deepened  and  deep- 
ened, and  just  as  I  was  satisfied  the 
scrutiny  was  ripening  to  a  purpose,  and 
that  the  old  man  was  arriving  at 
his  conclusion,  he  suddenly  dispersed 
all  our  expectations  by  loosening  his 
hands,  giving  the  silver  buckle  of  his 
right  leg  an  easy  elevation  into  the  sun, 
and,  whistling  off  the  last  notes  of  some 
ricketty  tune,  he  left  us  with  an  empty 
stare  at  ourselves,  the  building,  and  the 
river.  And  this  is,  with  these  charm- 
ing old  men,  an  incident — a  samjjle  of 
life.  Thus  do  they  dwell,  thus  exist  in 
doing  nothing  wi;h  more  industrious 
exactness  than  any  other  kind  of  idlers 
in  the  world. 

By  the  kindness  of  one  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ton's friends,  who  holds  some  place  of 
trust  in  the  Hospital,  we  were  conduct- 
ed to  the  chapel,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful places  of  worship  I  ever  beheld, 
but  possessing,  perhaps,  too  much  of 
architectural  splendour  for  the  sincerity 
and  serenity  of  devotion.  It  had  not 
the  unobtrusive  quiet  of  the  little  Ora- 
tory of  Warwick  Castle  :  but  the  gothic 
style  is  to  my  feelings  always  more  as- 
sociated with  the  sacred  earnestness  of 
prayer.  A  steady,  sober  pensioner, 
with  a  willow  wand  in  his  hand,  mar- 
shalled us  up  to  the  extreme  end  of  the 
interior,  and  pointing  to  a  huge  paint- 
ing by  West,  over  the  communion  ta- 
ble, began  his  daily  labour  of  descrip- 
tion. The  Preservation  of  St.  Paul 
from  Shipwreck  must  be  a  brave  sub- 
ject for  an  old  sailor  to  enlarge  upon ; 
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and  accordingly,  our  gfiiide  lifted  up 
his  voice  and  spake.  He  pointed  out 
the  mariner, — the  sea, — the  vessel ; 
and  nothing  that  I  can  say  will  afl'ord 
you  an  idea  of  the  deep  rugged  vigour 
of  his  voice.  When  he  came  to  a  word 
with  an  R  in  it, — it  rattled  in  his  mouth 
like  a  loose  sail  in  a  stiff  wind  ;  and  his 
laborious  expulsion  of  sound  resembled 
the  exertions  attendant  upon  working 
a  boat  against  a  heavy  sea.  He  reso- 
lutely adhered  to  his  own  mode  of  pro- 
nunciation, which  made  good  havoc 
with  many  stout  words,  that  had  stood 
the  storms  of  other  tongues; — but  so 
like  the  monotonous  tones  of  the  sea 
was  this  his  delivery  of  sound,  that  I 
could  have  closed  my  eyes  and  fancied 
myself  sitting  near  the  mainmast,  with 
all  the  world  of  ropes  and  booms  creak- 
ing and  rattling  around  me.  The  pic- 
ture is  a  clever  picture,  but  it  has  all 
the  hardness  and  stiffness  peculiar  to 
West.  The  pulpit  is  not  at  all  suited 
to  the  purity  of  the  chapel.  The  ceil- 
ing is  extremely  rich.  At  the  entrance 
there  is  an  inner  portico  supported  on 
beautiful  columns  of  white  marble, 
which  caught  the  heart  of  Agnes,  and 
was  not  displeasing  to  the  severer  eyes 
of  her  aunt  and  myself. 

The  Painted  Hall  faces  the  chapel, 
and  is  to  be  sure  sufficiently  splendid  : 
— the  ceiling  is,  as  a  very  clever  little 
account  of  Greenwich  Hospital  re- 
marks, well  described  by  Sir  Richard 
Steele. 

Mr.  Flarastead  looks  down,  with 
his  ingenious  discipline,  in  a  way  to  awe 
all  sublunary  objects.  The  mixture  of 
gods,  rivers,  virtues,  fame,  king,  queen, 
and  Tycho  Brahe,  is  sufficiently  va- 
rious to  hit  the  taste  of  the  most  dainty 
admirer  of  variety.  I  do  not,  howev- 
er, see  in  this  description  any  account 
of  the  first  pensioner,  the  original  man 
of  blue,  the  Adam  of  Greenwich  Hospi- 
tal, whom  death  turned  out  of  his  wa- 
terside Paradise  : — I  see  no  mention  of 
him.  although  the  little  stunted  boat- 
swain pointed  him  out  in  the  ceiling, 
and  dared  us  to  get  to  any  part  of  the 
hall  without  encountering  the  eyes  of 
this  seamen  in  the  shrouds.  I  think, 
however,  in  spite  of  this,  that  he  was 
blind  At  the  end  of  the  hall  are  the 
portraits  of  George  I.  ^and  his  family, 


all  little  well-wigged  princes,  and  for- 
midable princesses,  doubtless  very 
staring  likenesses.  Sir  James  Thorn- 
hill  figures  away  also  himself,  in  a 
splendid  suit,  and  enclouded  in  a  wig 
of  inestimable  curl. 

The  sides  of  the  hall  have  represen- 
tations of  fluted  columns,  which,  as  the 
boatswain  says,  "you  would  believe 
were  carved  ; — they  are  all  as  smooth 
as  this  wall."  JMrs.  Morton  engraved 
a  smile  upon  liis  copper  visage,  by  ex- 
amining closely,  and  very  generously 
still  professing  a  disbelief; — he  drew 
his  willow  wand  across  it,  wnked  at 
me,  and  re-assured  her  that  it  was 
"  nothing  but  painted.''  Lord  Nelson's 
car  stands  in  one  corner,  and  when  it 
is  remembered  how  great  were  the  re- 
mains which  it  bore,  through  a  grate- 
ful weeping  people,  to  its  last  and  eter- 
nal cabin,  and  how  glorious  was  the 
wood  of  which  it  was  constnicted,  it  is 
aflecting  little  to  say  that  it  inspires 
gentle,  and  proud,  and  melancholy 
thoughts. 

The  kitchen,  and  the  dinner  room, 
with  their  homely  furniture  and  pease- 
soup  atmosphere,  are  refreshing  to  be- 
hold, provided  you  have  not  allayed 
the  cravings  of  your  appetite  ;  andthe 
cleanliness  observable  around  is  the 
pleasantest  provocative  of  liungcr  in 
the  world.  When  we  passed  through 
these  rooms,  the  scouring  was  going 
on,  and  there  was  a  thorough  sloppi- 
ness  apparent  over  every-thing.  The 
bread-room  had  a  delightful  wheaten 
odour,  which  took  my  senses  mightily. 
Agnes,  as  she  peeped  with  her  pretty 
face  through  the  grating  at  the  impris- 
oned loaves,  heaved  a  sigh  as  though 
she  pitied  the  confinement  of  even  a 
half-quartern  ! — so  much  like  a  prison 
did  this  huge  pantry  look,  and  so  ready 
was  her  pity  for  any  thing  that  remind- 
ed her  of  a  prison. 

We  took  a  survey  of  the  rooms,  in 
which  were  the  little  cabins  of  this  hap- 
py crew,  all  as  smart  and  neat  as  the 
peaceful  hearts  and  golden  leisure  of 
their  tenants  could  make  them.  Each 
pensioner  appeared  to  have  brought 
with  him  the  hammock  from  his  fa- 
vourite vessel ;  and  the  clean  silence  of 
the  long  apartments  seemed  one  per- 
petual sabbath.     On  entering, — there 
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sat  our  good  friend  Ball,  reading  near 
the  window,  with  his  comely  blue  legs 
crossed  placidly  over  each  other,  and 
his  bright  old  eyes  twinkling  with  a 
roguish  joy  peculiar  to  himself.  He 
did  not  rise  up, — neither  did  he  lay 
aside  his  volume — Robinson  Crusoe, 
or  Philip  Quaril  it  might  be, — but  he 
looked  archly  upon  us,  and  answered 
our  queries  with  an  honest  merriment 
that  made  me  wish  myself  an  old  bald- 
headed  sailor  of  some  sixty  years  of 
age,  sitting  in  a  long  room  at  Green- 
wich Hospital,  and  answering  three  in- 
quisitive visitors  without  a  care  as  to 
what  queries  were  put  to  me.  The 
little  cabins,  or  bed-rooms,  are  small, 
and  decked  after  the  taste  of  the  pro- 
prietors ; — here  you  shall  see  a  flaminor 
ship, — there  a  picture  of  Nelson,  done 
on  glass,  with  desperate  blue  coats,  and 
alarming  yellow  breeches,  and  sold  by 
those  foreign  pedlars  at  a  price  which 
almost  persuades  one  that  they  must 
have  stolen  the  colours,  or  pilfered  the 
pictures  ready  framed  and  glazed. 

We  were  shown  into  some  of  the 
rooms  of  state,  and  were  hurried  from 
portrait  to  portrait  in  cruel  haste.  In 
one  room  we  beheld  Captain  Spearing, 
the  marvellous  gentleman  that  lived 
seven  daj's  in  a  coal-pit  without  food, 
and  afterwards  married  and  had  nine 
children,  as  he  by  his  own  ingenious 
and  entertaining  narrative  avoucheth. 
The  belief  among  the  sailors,  however, 
is,  that  a  Robin  Redbreast  brought  him 
food,  but  I  do  not  altogether  side  with 
the  pensioners  in  this  creed.  He  look- 
ed so  well  and  neat  in  his  light  flaxen 
wig,  though  upwards  of  ninety,  as  I 
was  told,  that  I  had  serious  thoughts  of 
trying  a  coal-pit  myself,  and  could  well 
endure  the  Robin  Redbreast's  victuals 
to  survive  so  well  and  flourish  so  mer- 
rily. 

Age,  indeed,  in  this  matchless  build- 
ing, is  as  verdant  and  pleasant  as  youth 
elsewhere.  You  see  white  hairs  in  eve- 
ry direction — but  no  white  faces.  The 
venerable  chaplain,  whom  I  saw,  had 


a  cheerful  vivacity,  and  a  sprightly 
vein  of  conversation,  quite  captivating 
and  instructive  ;  and  I  am  very  sincere 
in  wishing,  Russell,  that  you  and  I 
could  have  a  cozey  dish  of  tea  with 
him,  and  a  long  chat  over  the  early- 
governors  and  the  golden  days  of 
Greenwich  Hospital. 

I  have  given  you,  ray  good  friend,  a 
very  imperfect  and  hasty  sketch  of  this 
gi'eat  charity  ;  but  I  would  not  tire 
yon  with  the  minute  details,  which  yoa 
will  read  in  the  agreeable  and  intelli- 
gent little  pamplilet,  sold  at  the  hospi- 
tal 'a  copy  of  which  I  now  send  you.) 
— We  sauntered  into  the  park,  and  bu- 
ried ourselves  for  some  hours  in  the 
green  solitude  of  that  solemn  and  peace- 
ful retreat.  The  rich  trees,  spreading; 
and  mingling  their  ample  foliage — the 
soft  verdure  of  the  grass — the  deep  and 
silent  dells — the  lofty  and  green  emi- 
nences (commanding  a  view  of  the 
mighty  city,  and  its  spacious  living  riv- 
er,) all  well  and  wondi'ously  contrasted 
with  the  scene  we  had  been  witnessing, 
and  disposed  our  hearts  to  feel  brim- 
med with  peace  and  grateful  joy,  and 
gently  to  marvel  "■  why  there  was  mis- 
ery in  a  world  so  fair  !"  I  shall  never 
forget  Mrs.  Morton's  voice,  musical 
and  eloquent  in  that  blessed  place,  and 
Agnes  letting  her  sweet  nature  breathe 
itself  in  unrestrained  freedom.  We  re- 
turned to  town,  and  recounted  to  IMr. 
Morton,  late  into  the  night,  the  won- 
ders we  had  seen ! 

Forgive  this  letter  of  fearful  length  ; 
not  often  will  I  so  err ;  but  the  Mor- 
tons are  described,  and  you  will  not 
have  that  description  to  undergo  again. 

Miss  Prudence  had    seen   Mr.  , 

the  tragedian,  and  was  profoundly  pen- 
sive : — Tom  was  tired  to  death,  and 
slept  in  his  chair  a  sort  of  dog-sleep, 
learned,  I  believe,  at  the  strife  he  had 
been  witnessing. — Farewell. — Love  to 
all  the  Powells — not  forgetting  your- 
self, ray  dear  Russell.  Yours  faith- 
fully.                    Edwaed  Herbert. 
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Stanzas  suggested  by  the  loss  tfthe  Earl  Moira  Packet,  August  9,  lS21.-The  mvful  circumstance* 
here  alluded  to  are  taken  from  a  narrative  by  one  of  the  survivors. 


IT  was  not  sunshine  ;  yet  tlie  tinted  West 
Told  not  of  storm  and  danger,  and  the  foam 
Of  wind-toss'd  billows  was  not  on  the  sea  ;— 

The  peopled  ressel,  with  her  noble  vest 
Of  sail  and  streamer  danced  merrily 
Upon  the  Ocean's  faee,  at  if  it  were  her  home. 

She  had  ^ay  hearts  on  board.    Some  that  were  -wed. 
The  loving  and  the  loved  ;— the  recent  bride,— 
The  mother  and  her  children,— all  were  there. 

That  in  our  heart  of  hearts  are  nourished. 
Oh  !  all  wasjoyous  then,— the  very  air 
Was  lov'dand  vvoo'd,tliat  fann'd  them  thro'  the  tide. 

The  greetings  all  were  said  from  those  on  shore  ; 
The  blessing  on  the  voyagers'  heads  was  past ; — 
Stretch'd  is  the  vessel  towards  green  Erin's  land,— 
Yet  as  she  parts  dear  friends,  they  breathe  once  morej 
Scarce  heard  upon  the  fast  receding  strand, 
The  fend  adieu ;— how  little  dream'd  the  last ! 

It  freshens  now,— the  wind  is  on  her  bow, — 
And  evening,  with  its  mantle  of  dark  cloud, 
Closeth  the  ship  about.    Again  the  wind 

With  deeper,  hoarser  warning  speaks  ; — And  now 
Starless  and  black  as  if  with  storm  combined, 
Kight  hangs  o'er  all  as  with  a  dead  man's  shroud. 

T«t  she  went  on  her  course,  and  the  brisk  gale 
Seem'd  to  the  anxious  but  the  wing  of  speed  : 
Anticipation  saw  the  Island  green 

Approach  at  every  blast,— the  wind-flapp'd  sail 
It  did  not  look  upon  ;  and  still  unseen 
Was  shoal  and  danger, — till  they  came  indeed ! 


White  garments  float  upon  the  waters  there. 
Useless,  and  horribly,  for  they  suspend 
The  panting  form  beneath, 'twixt  life  and  death  ; 

And  in  that  agony  the  sea-doom'd  fair 
Seem'd  clasu'd  with  grave  clothes,  ere  the  strug- 
gling breath 
Had  pass'd  aw  ay,  and  life  had  reach'd  its  end  ! 

That  mother,  with  her  children,  how  she  press'd, 
And  hugg'd  her  babies  to  the  very  last ; 
Struggling  with  death  amidst  th'  oppressive  storm  ; 

Poor  thing  !  the  dead  alone  was  at  her  bre.ist. 
For  each  lov'd  idol,— each  dear  treasured  form 
Was  cold  &  petrified;  they  could  not  facetlie  blast! 

Tet  still  she  held  them,  till  she  stood  herself 
Like  marble  statue,  breathless  ; — whilst  her  dull 
And  glazed  eye,  when  life  was  quite,  quite  fled, 

Seem'd  yet  to  linger  on  her  worldly  wealth 
That  rested  on  her  ami  ; — nor  yet  was  vanished 
The  mother's  firmness,  though  her  cup  was  full. 

The  husband  and  the  bride,— they  perish'd  too. 
Clinging  together,  in  that  awful  hour  ; 
Their  flow'ry  chain  of  love  is  changed  now 

To  colder  links  ; — yet  though  the  hue 
Is  not  what  'twas  before,  the  once  sworn  vow 
In  death  supports  them  with  its  hallow'd  power. 

The  youth's  arm  was  around  her,  cradled  there, 
Her  quiet  spirit  breath'd  its  latest  sigh, 
AVbile  the  eye  look'd  unspoken  gratitude  ; — 

And  ere  she  touch'd  the  wave,  that  maiden  fair 
Had  pass'd  from  life  away  ! — when  thus  subdueii, 
Deep  in  the  surge  he  drowu'd  his  agony. 


And  soon  they  came,  and  terrible,  and  wild. 
In  covetous  destruction  they  rush'd  on  ; — 
The  ship  is  on  the  rock  !  and  they  that  were 

Upon  her  deck  but  now,  when  fancy  smiled, 
Pointing  to  other  days,  now  hug  despair  ; 
LitVs  houi-s  for  them  are  gone,— they  cannot  reeUon 
one! 

It  is  not  as  it  was  !    The  reil  of  fate 

Shuts  out  Hope's  light  that  beam'd  to  fair  before  ; 

The  night's  pale  crescent  could  not  lend  her  light, 
Nor  give  one  smile  to  cheer  the  desolate  : 

And  the  rock'd  bark,  all  through  that  dreary  night 

X.abor'd  upon  thesurge  that  death  and  danger  bore. 

And  what  a  sig'nt  did  the  young  Morning  bring ! 

And  what  a  havock  had  the  dark  ness  wrought ! 

The  sun  glar'd  on  them  in  their  agony. 
Struggling  upon  the  wave,— whilst  some  did  cling 

Kound  other  corpses,— dreadful  company  ! 

And  where  the  deck  was  crowded,there  was  nought! 

There's  not  a  moment  passes,  but  the  wave, 
Greedy  for  human  victims, closes  o'er 
Some  atom  of  mortality  ; — the  flood 

Each  moment  opes  a  wide  and  greedy  grave, 
Threatening  the  tall  and  gallant  ship  that  stood 
Upon  its  mighty  breast,  so  proud  before  J 


Oh  !  'twas  a  tale  of  sorrow  ! — Yet  a  gleam 
Of  sunshine  came  to  some  in  that  dark  day  : 
All  did  not  perish; — lo  !  upon  the  sea, 

Struggling  their  dangerous  passage  thro'  the  sti-eata, 
Were  those  who  rush'd  to  succour  misery, 
And,for  their  fellow  man,  dared  that  dark,  perilous- 
way. 

All  did  not  perish*  ! — for  that  second  Ark, 
Like  a  new  Saviour,  trod  the  angry  wave. 
Which,  like  death's  girdle,  clasp'd  it  all  around  : 

All  did  not  perish  in  that  tempest  dark  ;— 
For  like  to  Noah's  dove,  that  Ark  was  hound 
With  branch  of  life  th"  undeluged  few  to  save. 

The  ship  has  found  a  grave  !  and  those  that  arc. 
Hear  but  the  bellowing  wind  ,  yet  seem  to  see 
Again  the  strua;g!e,  and  the  desperate  press, 

Where  death  with  life  but  now  waged  horrid  war  ; 
They  stand  like  blight-marks  in  the  wilderness, 
The  storm-scathed  branches  of  a  leafless  tree. 

They  li\e  !  but  oh  !  for  ever  on  each  heart 
Shall  be  imprcss'd  the  horrors  of  that  night ; 
Pregnant  with  death  and  terror,  the  dark  scene 

Its  awful  warning  shall  for  aye  impart : 
Whilst  Gratitude,  If  calling  what  hath  been. 
Adores  her  rescuing  God,  and  lauds  th'  Eternal 
Might. 


*  The  Earl  Moira  packet  left  Liverpool  for  Ireland,  Aug.  8,  (two  days  previous  to  the 
landing  of  the  King  in  that  country  )  In  attempting- to  tack,  tlie  vessel  struck  on  Burhoo 
Sank.     After  considerable  toil,  she  was  ggt  into  deep  water,  but  j^rounded  a  second  time 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Account  of  the  Sandwich    Islands — TVoahoo 
—  Cuslums,  ^c. 

nnUE  Island  of  Woahoo  is  by  far 
-*-  the  most  important  of  the  gronp 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  its  excellent  harbors  and  good 
water.  It  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  abounds  with  cattle,  hogs, 
sheep,  goats,  horses,  &c.  as  well  as 
vegetables  and  fruit  of  every  descrip- 
tion. The  ships  in  those  seas  general- 
ly touch  at  Ovvhyhee,  and  get  permis- 
sion from  Taraeameah,  before  they  can 
go  into  the  harbour  of  Woahoo.  He 
sends  a  confidential  man  on  board  to 
look  after  the  vessel,  and  keep  the  na- 
tives from  stealing;  and,  previous  to 
entering  the  harbour  of  Ilonorora,  they 
must  pay  eighty  dollars  harbour  duty, 
and  twelve  dollars  to  John  Ilairbottle, 
the  pilot.  This  duty  has  only  lately- 
been  laid  on,  on  account  of  the  King's 
brig  Taamano,  having  to  pay  for  her 
anchorage  at  Macao,  when  sent  there 
with  a  cargo  of  sandal  wood,  in  1816. 
Tameameah  justly  observes,  that  if  his 
ships  have  to  pay  on  entering  a  foreign 
port,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  foreign 
ships  should  pay  on  entering  his  ports. 
There  are  three  close  harbours  on  the 
south  side  of  Woahoo,  between  Dia- 
mond-hill and  Barber's  Point  On 
rounding  Diamond-hill  the  village  of 
Wyteetee  appears  through  large  groves 
of  cocoa-nut  and  bread-fruit  trees  ;  it 
has  a  most  beautiful  appearance,  the 
land  all  round  in  the  highest  state  of 
cultivation,  and  the  hills  covered  with 
wood;  a  beautiful  plain  extending  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  A  reef  of 
coral  runs  along  the  whole  course  of 
this  shore,  within  a  quaner  of  a  mile  of 
the  beach,  on  which  the  sea  breaks 
high;  inside  this  reef  there  is  a  passage 
for  canoes.  Ships  frequei»tly  anchor 
in  the  bay,  in  from  sixteen  to  twenty 


fathoms,  over  a  sand  and  coral  bottom. 
Several  of  the  King's  old  vessels  are 
hauled  upon  shore  and  sheds  built  over 
them.     His  Majesty  formerly  resided 
at  this  village,  but  of  late  years  has  pre- 
ferred   his    native    place,    Owhyhee. 
About  four  miles  to  the  westward  of 
Wyleetee  is  the  village  and  harbour  of 
Honorora  ;  it  is  the  largest  on  the  isl- 
and, as  the  natives  collect  from  all  oth- 
er parts  to  be  near  the  shipping.     The 
harbour  is  known  by  a  deep  and  re- 
markable   valley     over    the     village, 
through  which  the  N.  E.  trade  wind 
blows    very   strong.      The    island  is 
not  more  than  five  leagues  across  at 
this  jjart.     The   best  time  to   get  into 
the   harbour  is  early  in  the  morning, 
before  the  wind  sets  violently  in  a  con- 
trary direction ;    the    chief  generally 
sends  a  number  of  large  double  canoes 
to  tow  the  ship   in,  as  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour  is  not  more  than  a   quarter 
of  a  mile  wide.     Small   vessels,  when 
about  to  enter,  run  close  to  the  east 
side  of  the  reef,  where  hundreds  of  the 
natives  are  collected,  and,  by  throwing 
a  rope  to  them,  the  ship  is  pulled  up  to 
the  anciiorage. — Ships  can  moor  close 
to  the  shore,  so  as  to  have  a  stage  from 
thence,  and  be  as  safe  as  if  they  were 
in  the  London  Docks.     A  fine  round 
battery  on   the   S.  E.  flat,   or  point, 
mounting  about  sixty  guns,  protects  the 
village  and  harbour.    The  fort  occupies 
about  eight  acresof  ground  ;  the  facing 
of  the  wall  is  stone,  about  eighteen  feet 
high,  and  about  the  same  breadth  on  the 
top,  gradually  sloping  to  make  a  base  of 
about  thirty   feet.      It  is   constructed 
of  hard  clay  and  dry  grass  and  sand 
well  cemented  together  ;  on  the  top  of 
this  wall  are  embrasures  built   of  the 
same  materials,  without  stone ;  the  gims 
are  mounted  all  round,  and  are   from 
four  to  eighteen  pounders,  the  heaviest 
guns  facing  the  sea.     The  magazine  is 


©n  the  Wharf  Bank.  The  vessel  soon  filled,  and  the  piimp  was  plied,  but  with  no  effect. 
The  waves  brought  the  vessel  on  her  broadside.  All  who  were  able  got  on  the  shrouds, 
and  clung  (men,  women,  and  children)  till  from  exhaustion  tliey  began  to  drop,  and  were 
overwhelmed.  One  wave  carried  off  from  ten  to  fifteen  at  once.  The  Holyake  life-boat 
saved  about  thirty,  many  in  a  dyinof  state.  The  number  of  persons  on  board  is  not  ex- 
actly known  ;  fifty  are  supposed  to  be  saved,  and  sixty  perished.  The  captain  (who  was 
among  the  first  that  perished),  aad  the  greater  part  of  the  crew,  it  is  said,  were  intoxicated. 
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under  ground  and  well  secured ;  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  Ibrt  stands  a  flag- 
staflT.  on  which  the  island  colours  are 
displayed,  consisting  of  a  union  jack, 
with  a  red  and  blue  stripe  for  each  isl- 
and. Round  the  flag-staff  are  the 
chiefs'  houses,  and  barracks  for  the 
soldiers.  The  strictest  discipline  is  ob- 
served ;  the  guard  relieved  very  r'^gu- 
larly  in  the  night,  and  the  word  "  All 
is  well,"  sung  out  in  English  every  ten 
niinutes  !  The  Americans  supply  them 
w  ith  powder  and  stores,  for  which  they 
get  sandal  wood,  rope,  hogs,  vegetables, 
&c.  The  village  consists  of  about  300 
houses  regularly  built,  those  of  the  chiefs 
being  larger  and  fenced  in.  Each 
family  must  have  three  houses,  one  to 
sleep  in,  one  for  the  men  to  eat  in,  and 
one  for  the  women, — the  sexes  not  be- 
ing allowed  to  eat  together.  Cocoa- 
nut,  bread  fruit,  and  castor-oil-nut  trees, 
form  delicious  shades,  between  the  vil- 
lage and  a  range  of  mountains  which 
runs  along  the  island  in  a  N.  W.  and 
S.E.  direction.  The  ground  is  laid  out  in 
beautiful  square  patches,  where  the  tar- 
row  grows,  round  which  they  plant  sugar 
canes  and  Indian  corn.  They  have 
also  a  number  of  fine  fish  ponds,  in 
which  they  keep  mullet  and  a  fish  they 
eall  avaa.  On  the  N.  W.  side  of  the 
harbour  is  a  fresh-water  river,  where  a 
ship's  long  boat  can  go  up  about  two 
miles  and  fill  the  water-casks  in  the 
boat.  About  three  miles  to  westward 
of  Honorora  is  a  second  harbour,  easier 
of  access  and  superior  to  the  other  in 
every  respect,  except  the  want  of  a 
watering  place.  There  are  but  ^ew 
formers'  and  fishermen's  houses  herea- 
bouts, and  for  this  reason,  it  is  not  fre- 
quented ;  in  fact,  few  ships  know  any 
thing  of  it.  About  six  miles  to  the 
westward  of  this  harbour,  is  Wy  Mo- 
ma,  or  Pearl  Water.  This  inlet  ex- 
tends about  five  leagues  up  the  country 
in  a  northerly  direction ;  it  is  about 
four  miles  across  in  the  widest  part, 
and  at  the  entrance  about  half  a  mile. 
There  is  not  more  than  fifteen  feet  of 
water  on  the  bar  or  reef  at  high  water, 
and  inside  from  six  to  eighteen  fathoms 
mud  and  sand.  There  is  an  island 
about  two  miles  in  circumference  in  the 
middle  of  this  inlet,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Maning,  a  Spaniard,  who  has  been 
•3B      ATHENEU.M  vo^.  TO. 


here  for  many  years.  It  is  covered 
with  goats,  rabbits,  and  hogs,  belonging 
to  him.  At  the  head  of  the  inlet  is  a 
run  of  very  fine  fresh  water,  and  pro- 
visions are  cheap  and  plentitul.  There 
are  many  divers  employed  here,  diving 
for  the  pearl  oysters,  which  are  found 
in  great  plenty.  We  saved  them  much 
trouble  and  labour  by  jiresenting  the 
King  with  an  oyster  dredge  we  had  on 
board,  with  which  Tameameah  was 
highly  delighted.  The  reef,  or  flat, 
extends  from  this  inlet  to  Barber's 
Point  which  is  about  eight  miles  to  the 
westward,  and  from  thence  several 
miles  to  sea  in  a  S.  W.  direction. 
Round  Barber's  Point  to  the  north  is 
the  bay  and  village  of  Y-eni ;  and  a, 
little  farther  to  the  N.  W.  stands  the 
village  of  Y-rooa ;  on  the  west  end  of 
the  island  is  the  village  and  bay  of  Wy- 
mea.  There  are  no  harbours  on  the 
N.  E.  side  of  the  island,  and  only  two 
large  villages.  As  I  before  observed, 
the  women  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
men's  eating-houses,  or  even  to  appear 
on  the  inside  of  the  fence,  on  pain  of 
death.  Neitlier  men  nor  women  are 
allowed  to  eat  in  the  sleeping-houses  j 
the  women  are  prohibited  from  eating 
pork,  cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  plantains, 
and  many  other  things,  which  are  used 
as  offerings  to  the  gods,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered a  profanation  ifa  v/oman  should 
touch  any  thing  so  offered.  They  are 
not  even  allowed  to  touch  any  thing 
that  goes  inside  of  the  men's  eating 
house ;  they  have  their  own  vessels  to 
eat  and  drink  out  of;  and  they  must 
have  a  separate  fire,  at  v/hich  to  cook 
tlieir  victuals ;  the  men's  fire  being 
called  yahee  taboo,  or  prohibited  fire, 
from  which  they  cannot  even  light 
their  pipes,  though  both  young  and  old 
are  very  fond  of  smoking  tobacco. 
There  are  several  morais,  or  churches 
in  the  village,  and  at  new  moon  the 
priests,  chiefs  and  hikanees  enter  them 
with  offerings  of  hogs,  plantains,  and 
cocoa-nuts,  which  they  set  before  the 
wooden  images.  TJie  place  is  fenced 
in,  and  have  pieces  of  white  flags  flying 
on  the  fences.  They  remain  in  the 
morai  three  nights  and  two  days  at  new 
moon,  beginning  at  sun  sot  and  ending 
at  sun  rise,  feasting  on  roast  hogs,  and 
praying  all    tfee  time.      On   tiie   first 
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quartei',  they  remain  inside  two  nights 
and  one  day  ;  full  moon  and  last  quar- 
ter, they  remain  inside  two  nights  and 
one  day  ;  full  moon  and  last  quarter, 
the  same  time.  While  the  chiefs  and 
priests  are  in  the  moral,  the  women  .are 
prohibited  from  going  on  the  salt  water, 
cither  in  canoes  or  boats,  on  even  from 
loucliing  it;  neitlier  are  they  permitted 
to  come  within  forty  yards  of  the  mo- 
ral. Thoy  pay  the  greatest  respect  to 
their  chiefs  and  priests,  and  are  kept 
in  a  superstitious  ignorance.  Their 
muckahitee,  or  annual  festival,  com- 
mences in  November;  it  begins  by 
three  of  the  most  expert  warriors  throw- 
ing each  a  spear  at  Tameameah,  who 
is  obliged  to  stand  without  any  thing  in 
his  hand  to  fend  them  off;  the  first 
spear  he  catches,  and  with  it  makes 
the  other  spears  fly  several  yards  above 
his  head.  He  then  breaks  a  cocoa- 
nut;  the  sea  is  tabooed,  and  none  of 
the  natives  are  allowed  to  go  near  it. 
The  King  enters  the  church  where  he 
remains  for  some  days,  and  the  people 
decorate  their  houses  with  green 
branches  and  new  mats.  They  dress 
in  their  best  garments,  and  the  head 
god  is  taken  from  the  principal  moral, 
and  sent  round  the  island  carried  by 


the  priests.  Any  persons  coming  be- 
tween the  god  and  the  se^  are  imme- 
diately stripped  of  their  garments,  and 
the  same  is  done  if  they  do  not  strip  as 
the  god  is  passing,  and  lie  Hat  on  their 
faces.  This  is  the  season  for  dancing, 
boxing,  feasting,  and  all  kinds  of 
amusement.  When  the  god  arrives 
from  the  place  whence  he  first  started, 
the  Taboo  it  taken  off".  They  are  gen- 
erally about  thirty  days  going  round, 
calling  at  all  the  villages  and  planta- 
tions, to  remind  the  people  that  it  is 
time  to  bring  in  their  taxes,  which  they 
do  twice  a  year.  This  feast  ended 
while  I  was  here  on  the  24th  of  De- 
cember. I  have  frequently  questioned 
the  chiefs  about  their  religion,  and  their 
general  answer  was,  that  they  go  to  the 
morals  more  to  feast  than  pray,  which  I 
believe  to  be  really  the  case.  Mr. 
Cox,  or  Teymotoo,  that  I  have  before 
mentioned,  sets  the  wooden  gods  and 
priests  at  defiance ;  he  says,  that  the 
white  men's  God  is  the  true  and 
only  God.  The  Sandwich  Islanders 
have  entirely  abolished  human  sacri- 
fices ;  all  the  time  I  have  been  about 
these  islands,  I  have  not  known  a  sin- 
gle instance  of  sacrificing  a  human  be- 
ing. 


MONKS    OF   ST.   BERNARD. 


f  I  '^HE  following  is  a  recent  instance 
-*-  of  those  charitable  otRces  which 
the  pious  Monks  of  St.  Bernard,  from 
a  sense  of  duty,  as  well  as  from  the  lo- 
cality of  their  establishment,  are  in  the 
habit  of  performing.  A  poor  soldier 
travelling  from  Siberia  to  the  place  of 
his  nativity  in  Italy,  set  out  from  the 
village  of  St.  Pierre  in  the  afternoon, 
in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  monastery 
before  night-fall ;  but  he  unfortunately 
missed  his  way,  and  in  climbing  up  a 
precipice,  he  laid  hold  of  a  fragment  of 
a  rock,  which  separating  from  the  mass, 
rolled  with  him  to  the  valley  below, 
which  the  poor  man  reached  with  his 
clothes  torn,  and  his  body  sadly  bruised 
and  lacerated.  Being  unable  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  the  snow,  and  night 
having  came  on,  he  remained  in  that 
forlorn  situation  till  morning.  The 
weather  was  uncommonly  mild  for  the 
season,  or  he  must  have  perished.     He 


spent  the  whole  of  the  two  following 
days  in  crawling  to  a  deserted  hovel, 
without  having  anything  to  eat.  Two 
of  the  Monks  of  St.  Bernard,  on  their 
way  to  the  village  about  sun-set,  were 
warned  by  tlie  barking  of  their  dog, 
and  descried  the  man  at  a  distance ; 
they  hastened  to  his  succour.  They 
found  him  at  the  entrance  of  the  hovel, 
where  he  lay  as  if  unable  to  cross  the 
threshold,  and  apparently  in  a  dying 
state,  from  hunger,  fatigue,  and  loss  of 
blood.  They  raised  him  on  their  shoul- 
ders, and  carried  him  to  the  village,  a 
distance  of  five  miles,  through  the 
snow.  The  man  was  above  the  mid- 
dle size,  and  robust ;  so  that,  indepen- 
dently of  his  helpless  condition,  it  re- 
quired a  considerable  portion  ofstrength, 
as  well  as  management ;  in  the  village 
of  St.  Pierre,  the  poor  traveller  re- 
ceived every  attention  and  assistance 
that  his  situation  required. 
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A  country  that  draws  fifty  foot  of  water, 
In  which  men  live  as  in  the  hold  of  nature  ; 
And  wheu  the  sea  does  in  upon  them  break. 

And  drowns  a  province,  does  but  spring  a  leak. 

That  feed,  like  cannibals,  or.  fishes. 
And  serve  their  cousiu-germans  up  in  dishes. 
A  land  that  rides  at  anchor,  and  is  moored, 
In  which  they  no  not  live,  but  go  aboard, 

BUTLER. 

Holland,  that  scarce  deserves  the  name  of  land, 
As  but  the  oiT-scouring  of  tlie  British  sand  ; 
And  so  much  earth  as  was  contributed 
By  English  pilots,  when  they  heaved  the  lead; 
Or  what  by  the  ocean's  slow  aUuvion  fell, 

Of  shipwrecked  cockle  and  the  muscle-shell. 

Glad  then,  as  miners  who  have  found  the  ore. 
They  with  mad   labour,  fished  the  land  to  shore  ; 
And  dived  as  desperately  for  each  piece 
Of  earth,  as  if  it  had  been  of  ambergris. 
Collecting  anxiously  small  loads  of  clay. 
Less  than  what  building  swallows  bear  away  ; 
How  did  they  rivet  with  gigantic  piles 
Thorough  the  centre  of  their  neu-catched  miles  ; 
And  to  the  stake  a  struggling  country  bound. 
Where  barking  waves  still  bait  the  forced  ground  ; 
Building  their  wat'ry  Bah-1  far  more  high 
To  catch  the  waves,  than  those  to  scale  the  sky. 
Yet  still  his  claim  the  injured  ocean  laid. 
And  oft  at  leap-frog  o'er  the  steeples  played  ;— 
And  oft  the  Tritons,  and  the  Sea-nymphs,  saw 
Whole  shoals  of  Dutch  served  up  fur  cabillau. 

MARVELL. 

THE  Dutch  are  a  formal  people, 
and  an  attachment  to  system  is 
conspicuous  in  all  their  transactions. 
This  disposition  is  strikingly  exhibited 
in  the  affairs  of  courtship  and  marriage. 
Imprudent  matches  are  seldom  made 
in  Holland,  most  of  the  wealthy  or  re- 
spectable inhabitants  of  a  place  always 
contriving  to  intermarry  with  one 
another  ;  so  that  sometimes  half  the 
people  of  a  town  are  linked  together  in 
this  manner.  The  youth  of  both  sexes 
have  but  iew  opportunities  of  making 
a  choice  out  of  their  own  circle,  nor  do 
they  seem  ai  all  anxious  to  do  so,  one 
young  man  being  in  the  estimation  of 
the  young  ladies  nearly  as  good  as  any 
other  young  man,  and  the  gentlemen 
are  not  too  difficult  if  a  lady's  person  is 
at  all  tolerable,  prudence  being  con- 
sulted previous  to  every  other  conside- 
ration. The  chief  members  of  those 
family  circles  give  dinners  to  the  rest 
in  turns,  for  which  purpose  certain 
days  are  appointed,  called/am///e  dags. 
When  a  young  man  wishes  to  get  mar- 


ried, and  has  made  liis  choice,  he  writes 
a  formal  letter  to  his  father  and  mother 
respectfully  requesting  their  approba- 
tion. The  old  people  send  for  answer 
that  they  must  have  time  to  consider 
and  consult  together  upon  a  point  so 
important,  but  that  he  may  expect  an 
answer  in  three  weeks,  more  or  less. 
Hitherto,  it  must  be  observed,  the  lov- 
ers have  n&ve?^aet  in  private,  at  least 
so  it  is  understood.  The  young  man 
having  received  the  approbation  of  his 
parents  in  due  form,  he  again  in  the 
same  style,  requests  that  his  father 
would  be  pleased  to  wait  upon  the 
young  lady's  father  to  demand  hi> 
daughter  in  marriage  for  his  son.  Much 
form  and  ceremony  passes  between  t!ie 
two  old  gentlemen,  but  the  real  business 
is  to  settle  pecuniary  affairs  in  a  sat- 
isfactory manner  ;  v.'hich  generally 
takes  place,  as  they  are  always  well 
informed  before  hand  on  this  subject. 
A  further  delay  of  a  few  weeks,  how- 
ever, still  takes  place,  before  the  lady's 
father  gives  his  final  consent.  This 
having  with  much  formality  been  given, 
all  reserve  between  tlie  lovers  is  in- 
stantly thrown  off,  and  the  next  day  a 
large  party  of  their  young  friends  ac- 
company them  a  k^w  miles  out  of  town, 
and  the  afternoon  is  spent  in  mirth  and 
jollity.  They  are  now  considered  as 
otider  trouf/id,  a  word  nearly  of  the 
same  meaning  as  betrothed,  but  it  does 
not  imply  that  parties  are  bound  to 
each  other,  as  either  is  at  liberty  to 
withdraw,  and  the  marriage  seldom 
takes  place  till  a  year  after  the  period 
of  which  we  are  speaking.  An  adver- 
tisement is  now  put  in  the  newspaper 
stating  that  such  and  such  persons  are 
onder  trouwd,  and  another  is  inserted 
at  their  marriage  to  announce  that  they 
are  getrouwd  (married.)  As  soon  as 
the  consent  of  relations  is  given,  the 
lover  has  access  to  his  mistress  when- 
ever he  pleases,  and  he  sometimes 
spends  whole  days  in  her  company  in 
her  father's  house,  nor  is  tlie  least  re- 
straint felt  by  either,  though  the  whole 
family,  young  and  old,  and  even  stran- 
gers be  present.  Indeed  the  stiff  for- 
mality which  was  so  strictly  observed 
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before,  is  now  exchanged  for  unbound- 
ed freedom,  and  what  we  should  con- 
sider as  gross  indelicacy.  The  young 
couple  lavish  the  most  extravagant  en- 
dearments upon  each  other, and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  lady  is  by  no 
means  loath  in  returning  the  fondness 
of  her  lover,  frequently  entertaining 
both  the  sight  and  hearing  of  the  spec- 
tators with  the  ardent  marks  of  her  at- 
tachment. We  have  witnessed  all  this 
and  a  gi-eat  deal  more,  again  and  again, 
and  often  in  the  midst  of  a  large  party 
oi  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  yet  nobody 
seemed  conscious  of  either  the  impro- 
priety or  indelicacy  of  it.  This  state 
of  things  continues  about  a  year,  when 
the  marriage  takes  place,  if  neither 
party  withdraw,  which  is  seldom  the 
case.  The  marriage  is  celebrated  by 
a  magistrate,  a  burgomaster  always  at- 
tending at  the  town-hall  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  a  certificate  of  their  ages,  and 
that  they  have  the  full  approbation  of 
their  parents  or  guardians,  must  be 
produced.  The  ceremony  is  very 
short,  but  most  people  are  married 
again  by  a  clergyman,on  the  same  day, 
though,  this  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
render  the  marriage  valid.  The  old 
custom  of  throwing  the  stocking  is  still 
ke[)t  up  even  among  the  rich,  and  the 
happy  bridegroom  is  exposed  to  all  the 
mischiefs  that  his  friends  may  think  pro- 
per to  teaze  him  with,  such  as  spoiling 
the  lock  of  his  chamber,  or  shutting  up 
a  cock  or  hen  in  the  room,  which  do 
not  fail  to  awake  the  young  couple  be- 
times. 

The  Dutch  are  remarkably  fond  of 
making  verses,  and  they  never  fail  to 
gratify  this  propensity  on  such  occa- 
sions. We  have  seen  many  of  these 
effusions,  and  though  but  few  of  them 
had  any  claim  to  the  appellation  of 
poetry,  the  versification  was  generally 
good.  The  authors  always  read  such 
tribute  of  their  affection  or  respect  du- 
ring the  wedding  feast,  addressing 
tiiemselves  with  great  Ibrmulity  to  the 
new  married  pair,  who  always  ajipear 
highly  gratified  by  them.  Sometimes 
a  masquerade  takes  place,  and  such  of 
the  guests  as  are  capable  of  personating 
a  character,  come  forward  and  make  a 
speech  to  the  happy  couple,  v/ho  on 
this  occasion  are  placed  upon  an  elevat- 


ed seat  to  receive  the  addresses.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  all 
this  is  conducted  in  a  very  childish  man- 
ner ;  there  is  a  want  of  dignity  and  el- 
egance throughout,  and  this  remark 
may  be  applied  to  all  the  amusements 
of  the  Dutch.  There  is  in  their  mixed 
society  a  degree  of  trijiing  in  their 
conversation,  which  to  persons  of  a 
different  disposition  is  often  uninterest- 
ing, and  frequently  disagreeable  or  dis- 
gusting. 

There  are  certain  times  and  seasons 
of  which  much  notice  is  taken  among 
the  Hollanders,  such  as  the  first  day  of 
the  year,  and  some  other  festivals.  At 
Christmas,  the  oldest  and  richest  mem- 
bers of  the  circles  receive  the  congratu- 
lations of  their  relations  and  descend- 
ants with  great  formality. 

The  following  advertisement,  trans- 
lated from  an  Amsterdam  newspaper, 
is  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
deaths  are  made  public. — "  That  our 
enjoyments  are  fleeting,  and  that  our 
happiest  prospects  may  be  in  a  mo- 
ment blasted,  I  have  this  day  expe- 
rienced ;  as  it  has  pleased  God  to  take 
from  me,  by  death,  my  worthy  and  be- 
loved spouse,  Adriana  imn  Bunk  vrm 
Onimering,  with  whom  I  have  not  yet 
been  a  year  united,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-one  years  and  six  months.  A 
child  of  a  few  weeks  old  is  thus  bereft 
of  a  tender  mother's  care,  and  I  of  the 
comfort  of  a  dearly  beloved  friend  and 
partner.  (Signed) 

"Christofeel  van  der  Vulgt." 

The  different  classes  of  society  are 
much  more  distinctly  marked  by  their 
dress  in  Holland  than  in  this  country; 
this  is  particularly  the  case  with  regard 
to  females.  In  cities  and  large  towns, 
the  female  servants  never  wear  gowns 
nor  straw  hats ;  their  dress  generally 
consists  of  a  short  jacket  or  bed-gown, 
and  petticoat  either  of  white  dimity  or 
some  very  shewy  colour,  with  a  cap 
very  high  and  much  ornamented.  They 
usually  wear  a  black  silk  apron,  which 
contrasts  well  with  the  white  dimity. 
If  a  servant  girl  were  to  be  seen  with  a 
straw  hat  or  gown,  her  character  would 
be  lost  for  ever  ;  but  their  appearance 
is  much  more  interesting  without  them, 
and  the  extreme  neatness  of  their  dress 
is   bevond  description.     This  distitfC- 
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tion  of  classes  extends  to  different  em- 
ployments and  professions ;  in  Eng- 
land bankers  and  merchants  often  as- 
sociate witli  shop-keepers,  shoe-makers 
and  butchers,  and  sometimes  even  tay- 
lors,  when  wealthy,  are  admitted  into 
the  company  of  their  betters ;  this  is 
seldom  the  case  in  Holland,  as  all  wi7i- 
Jceliers  (shopkeepers)  kleermakers, 
(ta3'lors,)  &c.  are  carefully  excluded 
from  the  society  of  real  gentlemen,  such 
as  bnnniers,  (bankers)  klopliedew 
(merchants)  and  de  geleerde,  (the 
learned  or  professional  gentlemen.) 


The  Dutch  have  an  idea  that  it  is  a 
common  practice  in  England  for  people 
to  sell  their  wives,  and  we  have  often 
heard  ladies  express  their  firm  belief 
that  if  they  were  to  marry  Englishmen 
they  would  have  a  right  to  sell  them 
whenever  they  pleased.  They  also 
believe  that  all  Englishmen  are  boxers, 
appearing  to  be  quite  ignorant  that  the 
battles,  of  which  they  tind  accounts  in 
the  newspapers,  are  fought  by  prize- 
fighters, but  are  qnite  persuaded  that 
any  respectable  person  challenges  ano- 
ther to  fight  for  money. 


MENTAL    PASTIMES  ; 

BEING    ORIGINAL     ANECDOTES,    HISTORICAL,    HUMOROUS,    AND    WITTY 
DURING  A  RESIDENCE  IN  RUSSIA,  &iC. 


COLLECTED 


(English  Magazine),  for  Deember  1821.) 


rr^HTS  amusing  little  volume,  we  ob- 
-■-  serve  from  its  text  in  various  pages, 
is  the  production  of  an  artist,  long  resi- 
dent at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh. 
In  his  preface  he  vouches  for  its  being 
entirely  composed  of  auiheniic  original 
matter,  and  he  has  given  the  pul)lic  an 
entertaining  olio,  agreeable  to  his  title 
page. 

It  is  highly  original,  for  we  do  not 
think  that  above  three  of  (he  anecdotes 
have  crept  into  circulation  before  ;  it 
displays  many  curious  traits  of  Russian 
manners  ;  it  is  geoerallylivelyand  laugh- 
able in  its  "  Scraps,"  (for  such  is  the 
appellation  given  by  the  author  to  the 
storied  divisions)  ;  and  it  contains  a 
number  of  useful  hints,  as  well  as  sen- 
sible reflections  on  various  topics  in  the 
other  of  its  divisions,  which  he  has 
called  •'  Introductions,''^  and  with  which 
he  prefaces  every  fact  he  has  recorded. 
That  the  writer  of  such  a  work  must 
himself  be  a  bit  of  a  humourist  is  more 
than  probable;  we  should  have  guess- 
ed so,  even  had  he  not  made  it  clear  by 
the  following 

"  PROLOGUE. 

"  For  me  and  for  my  Scraps,  it  is  my  aim 
A  patient  reading  from  g-ood  folks  to  claim. 
This  kind  indulgence  granted,  on  my  part 
I  pledge  the  tribute  ef — a  gratcfnl  heart. 


The   Author,   Sirs,    ranks   not   among    the 

chicks  ; 
This,  his  first  egg,  was  hatch'd  Sitfifly-six. 
If  it  should    prove   a    dunghill,  wring    its 

neck  ; 
But,  if  a  game  one, — let  it  crow  and   peck 
Quite  chanticleer:  If  foster'd,  Gents,  by  you, 
Not  this  his  last  loud  cock-a-doodle  doo. 

In  Chancery  suits,  King's  Bench,  or  Com- 
mon Pleas, 
A  hearing  is  obtain'd — first  paying  fees. 
Nor  can  you  be  condemn'd(tho'  long  about,) 
Till  they  have  heard  your  case  quite  out-and 

out. 
And  even  culprits  firmly  may  look  round. 
Object  to  jurors  whom  they  think  unsound, 
Bring  friends  to   vouch    for  character,  or 

try 
The  old  stale  trick,  a  hackney'd  alibi. 
So  with  the  public  ;  tho'  J  nervous  shake. 
Yet  I'll  attempt  this  useful  law  to  make  ; 
That  any  Author's  volumes,  one,  two,  three. 
Shall,  by  the  Critics,  not  condemned  be, 
Till  they  have  really  read  the  whole  through- 
out : 
If  Ihen  he's  damned, — why,    merry  be  the 

rout. 
Write,  Critics,  write  !  indulge  your  spleen 

and  v.'it  ! 
Fill  every  paper  but  the  dreaded  v:rit. 
If  he's  a  fool, — why,  at  his  folly  swear — 
Fair  play's  a  jewel — Miss,  let  go  my  hair — 
I'm    overwhelm'd  with   feeling, — spare  my 

tears, 
Let  your  good-nature  dissipate  my  fears." 

Having  thus  among  his  other  Intro- 
ductions introduced  himself,  we  will 
take  it  for  granted,  that  the  readers  of 
the  Litrrar>i  Gazette,  andthe  author  of 
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Mental  Pastimes,are  so  well  acquainted, 
that  the  former  wit!  listen  with  pleasure 
to  halt  a  dozeu  of  the  anecdotes  of  the 
latter. 

"  A  German  of  the  name  of  Klotch, 
a  very  worthy  man,  was  cook  and  mui- 
tre  (Thotel  to  the  Empress  Catherine. 
Though  old,  he  wasi  a  court  bean,  and 
very  spruce  about  the  head  ;  and,  be- 
ing a  favorite  with  her  imperial  majes- 
ty, used  to  hand  some  particular  dishes 
to  her  on  great  occasions.  One  of  the 
torments  in  high  northern  latitudes, 
where  the  summer  is  so  short  and  hot, 
is  the  innumerable  hosts  of  flies  that 
tease  you.  Some  wags,  aware  of  this, 
got  the  old  gentleman's  best  bag-wig, 
and  powdered  it  with  the  finest  pulver- 
ized double-refmed  white  sugar :  so 
that,  when  he  wailed  at  table,  he  was 
beset,  like  Pharaoh,  with  the  worst  of 
his  plagues.  He  beat  with  his  hands, 
blew,  puffed,  reddened  in  the  face,  and 
at  last,  liO  longer  able  to  bear  silently 
the  torment  be  endured,  burst  out  sud- 
denly with  the  exclamation  of  '  Bon- 
der and  blitz  vas  is  das  for  a  fiy  sum- 
mer V  Her  majesty,  aware  of  the  trick, 
soothed  him  ;  and  affecting  to  wonder 
the  flies  should  exclusively  level  all 
their  stings  at  him,  advised  him  to  pull 
oflf  his  wig,  which  he  reluctantly  was 
obliged  to  do,  and  actually  finished  his 
attendance  in  a  full  dress  suit  of  em- 
broidered clothes,  with  his  naked  sha- 
ved head,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of 
the  company  present."         *  * 

"  I  have,  in  one  of  the  following 
scraps,  said,  that  the  Emperor  Paul  was 
not  completely  master  of  himself:  this 
trifling  occurrence  will  farther  evince  if. 
The  late  Mr.  Frazer,  of  the  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  used,  almost  every  sum- 
mer, to  bring  out  a  large  investment  of 
curious  plants,  flowers,  and  shrubs,  of 
which  the  present  dowager-empress, 
Paul's  consort,  was  a  great  amateur  and 
purchaser.  One  year,  he  brought  out, 
on  speculation,  one  of  the  long  slap- 
bang  stage-coaches,  to  carry  sixteen  in- 
sides  ;  thinking  they  might  be  substitu- 
ted for  the  very  heavy  lumbering  ca- 
lashes, then  used  for  transporting  the 
court-servants  from  the  town  palaces  to 
those  in  the  country,  when  they  chang- 
ed their  dejour  or  serrice.     The  empe- 


ror was  apprised  of  the  carriage  being 
at  the  door,  to    which  were  harnessed 
six  horses.     He  came  down  to  see  it  ; 
laughed  at  its  appearance  ;  and,  seeing 
me  loitering  abont,  asked  me,  with  ano- 
ther or  two  he  selected,   to  take  a  ride 
in    it.       We    were   no   sooner   seated, 
than,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  up  jump- 
ed the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  on  the 
coach-box,    with  the  coachman,    and 
away  we  drove  for  several  versts.   When 
about  to  return,  whether  the   Tzar  of 
Muscovy    thought  the  carriage  ridicu- 
lous, his  own  conduct  somewhat  so,  or 
was  splenetic  at  having   so   far  commit- 
ted the  imperial    dignity,   I   know  not, 
but  he  tapped  at  one  of  the  little  win- 
dows in  the  front,  where    I  sat,  which, 
as  the  reader  may  suppose,   I   immedi- 
ately opened,  and   on   seeing   me,   he, 
half  laughing,  said,  '  ba-fitz  vous,  Mons. 
IV.  que   si  je   vouloia  je  pouvois  votis 
cracker,   dam^   la  fgure.''     '  Do   you 
know,   squire   W.  if  I   chose,   I  could 
spit  in  your  face.'     The  reply  it  deserv- 
ed might  have  packed   me  off  to  Sibe- 
ria, and,   therefore,    I   pocketed  the  af- 
front." *  *  * 

"  In  the  reign  of  this  Emperor,  his 
regulations  and  orders  were  promulga- 
ted with  such  rapidity,  that  it  could  on- 
ly be  equalled  by  the  counter-orders 
that  were  often  within  a  few  hours  is- 
sued. It  was,  indeed,  impossible  to 
know  how  to  act,  so  as  to  avoid  of- 
fending, which  gave  rise  to  some  one 
wittingly  observing,  It  was  all  '  order,' 
'  counter-order,'  and   '  t//sorder'." 

"  A  Russian  merchant,  whose  name 
at  this  moment  I  do  not  recollect,  (nor 
is  it  important,)  was  extremely,  even 
immensely,  rich,  yet  lived  in  a  small  ob- 
scure room,  with  hardly  any  fire,  fur- 
niture, or  attendance,  though  his  house 
was  larger  than  many  palaces  ;  burying 
his  money  in  casks  in  the  cellar  ;  and 
was  so  great  a  miser  that  he  barely  al- 
lowed himself  the  common  necessaries 
of  life.  He  placed  his  great  security  in 
the  possession  of  a  tremendous  large 
and  fierce  dog,  who  used  to  go  round 
his  premises  barking  every  night  ;  the 
dog  (as  most  dogs  will  do)  died  one 
day.  His  master  was  inconsolable  ;  but, 
remaining  strict  to  his  principle  of  econ- 
omy, would  not  buy  another>  and  actu- 
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ally  performed  the  faithful  creature's  ser- 
vices himself,  going  his  rounds  every 
evening,  and  barking  as  well  and  as 
loud  as  he  could,  in  imitation  of  his 
deceased  friend. 

"  Note. — Such  is  occasionally  the 
eccentricity  of  character,  that  I  am  cor- 
rect in  adding,  this  man  either  lent  or 
subscribed  a  million  of  rubles  to  assist 
the  empress  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Swedish  war,  or  on  some  other  great 
national  emergency."         *  * 

"  Introduction. — Wit  admits  of  be- 
ing related  ;  humour  is  better  seen  than 
described  :  the  following  scrap  par- 
takes of  both : — 

"  Scrap. By    marriage    Admiral 

Greig  was  brother-in-law  to  a  Mr.Cook, 
a  rcpemaker  at  Cronstadt,  a  very  wor- 
thy, but  rather  a  formal  and  eccentric 
character.  He  had  had  a  few  friends 
to  pass  the  day  with  him  from  Peters- 
burgh  ;  and  for  one  of  them  a  bed  was 
made  up  on  a  sofa,  in  the  same  room 
where  he  himself  slept.  The  old  gen- 
tleman had  taken  a  glass  or  two  more 
than  usual,  and  the  conversation,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  had  turned  on  a 
court-mourning  then  ordered  for  the 
stadtholder  of  Holland.  Cook  had 
been  loudly  reprobating  the  idea,  that 
because  a  great  personage  chose  to  slip 
his  cables,  and  run  for  the  other  world, 
every  body  should  be  obliged  to  put  on 
black.  They  went  to  bed  ;  and,  a  few 
minutes  after,  his  friend  was  ready  to 
burst  with  laughter,  to  seethe  little  man 
still  sitting  up  in  bed  tottering  with  the 
extinguisher  in  his  hand,  ready  to  put 
out  the  candle,  when,  on  seeing  a  black 
beetle  running  along  the  floor,  he  ex- 
claimed  in   half  drunken  accents,  '  So 

you  !  so  you  !  so  you  little  d d  black 

son  of  a  bitch,  so  you  must  go  in  mourn- 
ing too  for  the  Dutch  king,  must  ye  ?" 
Doyen,  a  French  artist  at  Peters- 
burgh,  seems  to  have  possessed  the  rea- 
dy wit  and  happy  talent  (which  is  never 
taken  by  surprise)  so  essential  to  pro- 
motion at  court.  The  following  anec- 
dotes illustrate  this  : — 

"  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Paul, 
when  Doyen  and  myself  occupied  the 
same  apartment  in  the  Hermitage,  and 
were  pursuing  our  respective  operations, 
one  day,   when   Doyen  was  employed 


on  a  large  circular  picture  for  a  ceiling, 
the  subject  Cupid  and  Psyche,  his  im- 
perial majesty  entered  the  room,  sur- 
rounded by  his  lamily,  and  followed  by 
a  numerous  train  of  courtiers  of  both 
sexes.  He  began  rallying  the  painter 
on  the  seeming  ease  with  which  he 
painted  ;  and,  laughing,  told  hinv  any 
body  could  do  that:  upon  which  Doy- 
en begged  his  majesty  would  rv;ake  the 
essay,  giving  him  his  pallet  and  brushes. 
The  emperor  filled  a  brush  with  black 
paint,  and  made  a  long  black  stroke 
over  the  eve,  on  the  face  of  Psyche, 
which  he  was  then  painting,  and  asked 
Doyen,  with  a  smile,  w  hether  it  was  not 
'  a  spirited  touch,'  and  what  it  meant. 
The  painter  agreed  the  touch  was  vig- 
orous, and  said  it  was  the  eye-brow  of 
Psyche.  In  that  case,  fair  ladies,  said 
the  emperor,  significantly,  and  bowing 
to  the  company,  '  On  puit  ju^er  dii 
reste,''  one  may  guess  at  the  rest." 

"  The  emperor  one  day,  puffing  and 
blowing  out  his  cheeks,  (as  was  his  cus- 
tom,) strutted  up  to  Doyen,  who  was 
painting  a  large  picture  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  and  told  him  he  would  set  to 
him  for  the  head  of  Psyche,  which  was 
then  wanting.  The  painter,  though 
taken  by  surprise,  was  not  thrown  off 
his  guard  ;  but,  making  a  very  low  bow, 
replied,  that  had  he  wanted  the  head  of 
an  emperor,  he  would  not  have  wanted 
a  better  model,  but  for  a  Psyche  he 
must  beg  to  be  excused.  The  sprightly 
monarch,  patting  him  on  the  shoulder, 
told  him  he  had  acquitted  himself  bet- 
ter than  he  expected,  and  had  come  off 
like  a  true  courtier,  with  flying  colours.'' 
We  now  copy  more  miscellaneous 
matter  : — 

"  Introduclion. — Though  the  Rus- 
sians had  great  reason  to  rejoice  when 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Paul  was  over, 
(indeed  it  was  necessary  to  the  well- 
doing of  the  empire,)  yet  much  is  to 
be  said  in  his  tavour.  He  was  an  af- 
fectionate husband  and  father,  a  gene- 
rous friend,  and  a  liberal  sovereign  ; 
often  extremely  amiable,  always  polite 
and  witty  ;  and  though  certainly  not  a 
handsome  man,  yet  there  was  in  his 
looks  an  air  of  wholesome  health  and 
cheerfulness,  that  impressed  every  one 
much  in  his  favour.     I  think  he  could 
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not  control  his  errors;  as  there  was  ev- 
idently a  slight  approach  to  insanity  in 
the  organization  ot  his  mind  ;  in  fact, 
he  was  not  master  of  himself,  or,  as  a 
Scotchman  would  say,  he  had  a  bee  in 
his  bonnet,"  *  *  * 

"  A   little,  modest,    diffident  clergy- 
man, who  was   chaplain   at    Cronstadt, 

was  dining  one  day  at  Mr.  R 's,  a 

merchant  at  St.  Petersburg,  whose  lady 
was  somewhat  fastidious,  formal,  and 
ceremonious,  in  the  arrangement,  clean- 
liness, and  etiquette  of  her  table.  la 
endeavouring  to  help  soine  one  to  fish- 
sauce,  in  his  fidgetty  treinbling  way,  he 
actually  let  the  butter-boat  slip  out  of 
his  hand,  and  its  contents  fell  in  part  on 
the  table.  Bad  !  A  part  into  a  lady's 
wine  that  sat   uext   to  him.     Worse  ! 


And  the  remainder  into  her  plate,  and 
over  her  rich  dress.  Horrible!  horri- 
ble! horrible!  It  was  too  much  for 
the  patience  of  any  woman.  The  hos- 
tess, frowning  and  biting  her  lips,  was 
about  to  open  upon  the  unfortunate 
Clericus,  for  his  blundering  unhandi- 
ness, when  he,  all  embarrassment,  and 
hot  from  top  to  toe,  stammered  out. 
How  lucky  it  was  it  had  not  happened 

at  M  rs. ,  a  lady  well  known  in  their 

circle  to  be  much  more  straight-laced 
and  particular  in  these  things.  This 
well-timed  remark  srr.ooibed  the  brow 
of  the  lady  ;  dimples  and  smiles  suc- 
ceeded to  angry  looks  ;  his  wit  was  ad- 
mired, and  the  dreadful  hole  in  his  man- 
ners darned  in  a  miuute." 


Extracts  from  "  The  Pirate,"  by  the  Jliithor  of  Waverley. 
SEREAADE. 


1. 

"  Love  wakes  and  weeps 

While  Beauty  sleeps  ! 
O  for  Music's  softest  numbers, 

To  prompt  a  theme, 

For  Beauty's  dream, 
Soft  as  the  pillow  of  her  slumbers. 
2. 

"  Through  groves  of  palm 
Sigh  gales  of  balm, 
Fire-flies  on  the  air  are  wheeling ; 


While  through  the  gloom 
Comes  soft  perfume, 
The  distant  beds  of  flowers  revealing'. 

3. 

"  O  wake  and  live, 

No  dream  can  give 
A  shadow'd  bliss,  the  real  excelling'  > 

No  longer  sleep. 

From  lattice  peep. 
And  list  the  tale  that  Love  is  telling.'' 


ADVICE    TO    MAIDENS. 

Menseful  maiden  ne'er  should  rise, 
Till  tlie  first  beam  tinge  the  skies  ; 
Silk-fringed  eyelids  still  should  close, 
Till  the  sun  has  kissed  the  rose  ; 
Maiden's  foot  we  should  not  view, 
Mark'd  with  tiny  print  on  dew, 
Till  the  opening  flowerets  spread 
Carpet  meet  for  beauty's  tread — 


SEA-DITTY. 

Sung  by  the  Pirate. 


"  Farewell  !  Farewell  I  the  voice  you  hear, 
Has  left  its  last  soft  tone  witli  you, — 

Its  next  must  join  the  seaward  cheer, 
And  shout  among  the  shouting  crew. 

"  The  accents  which  I  scarce  could  form 
Beneath  your  frown's  controuling  check, 

Must  give  tl;e  word,  above  the  storm, 
To  cut  the  mast,  and  clear  the  wreck. 


"  The  timid  eye  I  dared  not  raise, — 
The  hand  that  shook  when  press'd  to 
thine. 

Must  point  the  guns  upon  the  chase, — 
Must  bid  the  deadly  cutlass  shine. 

"  To  all  I  love,  or  hope,  or  fear, — 
Honour,  or  own,  a  long  adieu  ! 

To  all  that  life  has  soft  and  dear. 
Farewell  !  save  memory  of  you  '." 
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"  Saint  Magnus,  control  thee,  that  martyr  of  treason  ; 
Saint  Ronan,  rebuke  thee,  with  rhyme  and  with  reason  ; 
By  the  mass  of  Saint  Martin,  the  might  of  Saint  Mary, 
Be  thou  s^one,  or  thy  weird  shall  be  worse  if  thou  tarry  ! 

If  of  good,  go  hence  and  hallow  thee, — 

If  of  ill,  let  the  earth  swallow  thee, — 

If  thou'rt  of  air,  let  the  grey  mist  fold  thee, — 

If  of  earth,  let  the  swart  mine  hold  thee, — 

If  a  Pixie,  seek  thy  ring, — 

If  a  Nixie,  seek  thy  spring  ; — 

If  on  middle  earth  thou'st  been 

Slave  of  sorrow,  shame,  and  sin, 

Hast  eat  the  bread  of  toil  and  strife, 

And  dree'd  the  lot  which  men  call  life. 

Begone  to  thy  stone  !  for  thy  coffin  is  scant  of  thee, 

The  worm,  thy  play-fellow,  wails  for  the  want  of  thee  ;-^ 

Hence,  houseless  ghost !  let  the  earth  hide  thee, 

Till  Michael  shall  blow  the  blast,  see  that  there  thou  bide  thee  1<=— 

Phantom,  fly  hence  !  take  the  Cross  for  a  token, 

Hence  pass  till  Hallowmass  ! — my  spell  is  spoken." 


THE  sybil's  SONG. 

"  Champion,  famed  for  warlike  toil,  When  point  and  edge  were  glittering  near  j 

Art  thou  silent,  Ribolt  Troil  ?  See,  the  cearments  now  I  sever — 

Sand,  and  dust,  and  pebbly  stones,  Waken  now,  or  sleep  for  ever  ! 

Are  leaving  bare  thy  giant  bones.  Thou  wilt  not  wake — the  deed  is  done, — 

Who  dared  touch  the  wild  bear's  skin  The  prize  I  sought  is  fairly  won. 

Ye  slumber'd  on,  while  life  was  in  ?-  ,<  Thanks,  Ribolt,  thanks,-for  this  the  sea 

A  woman  now,  or  babe   may  come  gj^^^U  ^„^„^^^  5^^  j,^,^,^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^    _ 

And  cast  the  covering  from  thy  tomb.  ^nd  while  afar  its  billows  foam , 

"  Yet  be  not  wrathful.  Chief,  nor  blight  Subside  to  peace  near  Ribolt's  tomb. 

Mine  eyes  or  eais  with  sound  or  sight  !  Thanks,  Ribolt,  thanks— for  this  the  might 

I  come  not,  with  unhallow'd  tread.  Of  wild  winds  raging  at  their  height, 

To  wake  the  slumbers  of  the  dead,  When  to  thy  place  of  slumber  nigh, 

Or  lay  thy  giant  reliques  bare  ;  Shall  soften  to  a  lullaby. 

But  what  I  seek  thou  well  can'st  spare.  ^/  ot,       1      1  ^   ,     , 

Be  it  to  my  hand  allow'd  '^^"^  *''^  dame  of  doubt  and  dread, 

To  shear  a  merk's  weight  from  thy  shroud  ;      Z^'^'T  °    I      ^^'^f^'-head. 

Yet  leave  thee  sheeted  lead  enough  ^.'^^^l ',"  .^''!'  "^n.desp.te— 

To  shield  thy  bones  from  weather  rough.  Miserable  m  her  might ; 

,,  „       T  J  •  ^"  despair  and  frenzy  great, — 

•'See,  I  draw  my  magic  knife—  In  her  greatness  desolate  : 

Never  while  thou  wert  ,n  life  Wisest,  wickedest  who  lives, 

Laid  St  thou  still  for  sloth  or  fear,  Well  can  keep  the  word  she  gives.." 

NORWEGIAN    nSniNG   SONG. 

"  Farewell,  merry  maidens,  to  dance,  song,  and  lau<rh, 
For  the  brave  lads  of  Westra  are  bound  to  the  Haaf  ; 
And  we  must  have  labour,  and  hunger,  and  pain, 
Ere  we  dance  with  the  maids  of  Dunrossness  agin. 
"  For  now,  in  our  trim  boats  of  Noroway  deal, 
We  must  dance  on  the  waves,  with  the  porpuss  and  seil. 
The  breeze  it  shall  pipe,  so  it  pipe  not  too  high. 
And  the  gull  be  our  songstress  whene'er  she  flits  by. 
"  Sing  on,  my  brave  bird,  while  we  follow,  like  thee, 
By  bank,  shoal,  and  quicksand,  the  swarms  of  the  sea ; 
And  when  twenty-score  fishes  are  straining  my  line. 
Sing  louder,  brave  bird,  for  their  spoils  shall  be  thine. 
''  We'll  sing  while  we  bait,  and  we'll  sing  when  we  haul. 
For  the  deeps  of  the  Haaf  have  enough  for  us  all : 
There  is  torskfor  the  gentle,  and  skate  for  the  carle. 
And  there's  wealth  for  bold  Magnus,  the  son  of  the  earl. 
"  Huzza  !  my  brave  comrades,  give  way  for  the  Haaf, 
We  shall  sooner  come  back  to  the  dance  and  the  laugh  • 
For  life  without  mirth  is  a  lamp  without  oil  ; 
Then  mirth  and  long  life  to  the  bold  Magnus  Troil  !" 
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SCENES    IN    CANADA.' 


A  Selection  from  the  contents  of  this 
work  will  exemplify  its  quaUties. 
On  Lake  Ontario  the  author  says, — 

"  Tlio  most  remarkable  phenomenon 
which  this  and  the  other  lakes  exhibit, 
is  that  increase  and  rise  of  their  waters 
which  is  said  to  take  place  at  regular 
periods.  It  occurs,  in  a  moderate  de- 
gree, every  seven  years,  and  to  a  very 
great  extent  once  in  thirty  or  forty.  In 
the  year  1816,  the  waters  of  Lake  On- 
tario were  seven  feet  and  a  half  perpen- 
dicular above  their  average  height,  and 
Lake  Erie  was  affected  in  a  similar  way. 
I  have  visited  the  shores  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio several  times,  accompanied  by  a 
person  who  resides  upon  them,  whose 
intelligence  and  indisputable  veracity 
made  me  put  full  confidence  in  the  in- 
formation he  gave,  and  from  whom  I 
received  proofs  of  the  accuracy  of  what 
I  have  now  stated.  I  likewise  saw  the 
remains  of  a  large  storehouse  which  had 
been  built  a  few  years  before,  in  a  situa- 
tion that  seemed  quite  inaccessible  to 
the  lake,  although  the  waters  have  sur- 
rounded and  nearly  demolished  it. 

"  This  singular  phenomenon  affords 
a  problem  very  difficult  to  solve.  The 
quantity  of  water  that  must  be  required 
to  increase  the  depth  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  all  the  other  lakes,  seven  and  a  half 
feet  perpendicular,  is  so  vast,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  where  its  source 
can  lie. — The  height  of  the  waters  of 
the  lakes,  indeed,  varies  a  few  inches  al- 
most daily  ;  but  this  is  occasioned  by 
changes  in  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
When  it  is  east  or  north-east,  the  waters 
are  driven  back,  or  at  least  impeded  in 
their  comse,  and  consequently  an  accu- 
mulation takes  place,  which  makes  the 
lakes  rise  ;  but  if  it  blows  from  the  south 
or  south-west,  the  direction  in  which 
they  llow,  their  waters  are  hurried  to- 
wards the  St.  Lawrence,  and,  of  course, 
decrease  in  height  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  wind. 

"  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  during 
bis  voyage  (0  the  north-west,  observed 


that  the  waters  of  the  rivers  and  lakes 
which  he  navigated  underwent  consid- 
erable variation  in  their  height,  the  in- 
crease and  decrease  sometimes  amount- 
ing to  two  or  three  feet  ;  which  proves 
that  this  phenomenon  is  not  confined  to 
the  lower  lakes.  If  this  augmentation 
of  the  waters  took  place  only  at  irregu- 
lar periods,  we  might  suppose  that  it 
proceeded  from  the  occasiotial  melting 
of  those  immense  quantities  of  ice  and 
snow  which  are  accumulated  in  the 
northern  regions  ;  but  even  this  would 
scarcely  be  adequate  to  produce  the  ef- 
fect which  cannot  at  present  be  rational- 
ly accounted  for." 

Near  Lake  Erie  we  have  a  natural 
exhibition  of  another  sort : — 

"  Here,  (says  Mr.  H.)  for  the  first 
time,  I  was  gratified  with  an  opportu- 
nity of  listening  to  a  frog  concert,  as  I 
passed  a  mill-pond  which  swarmed  with 
bull-frogs.  The  noise  which  these  an- 
insals  make  is  so  disproportioned  to  their 
size,  that  it  startles  the  ear  not  a  little. 
At  first,  several  of  them  utter  their  notes 
at  intervals,  like  the  performers  in  an 
orchestra  tuning  their  instruments  ;then 
they  all  join,  as  if  by  one  impulse,  in  a 
chorus,  deep,  loud,  and  discordant,  be- 
yond any  sound  I  ever  heard  produced 
by  animals." 

The  following,  however,  relates  to  a 
more  remarkable  animal  phenomenon, 
which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
so  ex[)licitly  neticed  before. 

"  Being  fatigued  with  riding,"  our 
author  begins,"  I  dismounted, and  seat- 
ed myself  at  the  foot  of  a  large  tree 
that  overhung  a  small  stream,  in  which 
little  trout  sported  incessantly.  Every 
breeze  was  loaded  with  vegetable  fra- 
grance ;  but  at  intervals  I  felt  a  most 
intoxicating  perfume,  the  source  of 
which  I  was  for  some  time  unable  to 
discover.  At  last  I  saw  two  small 
snakes  creep  from  under  a  decayed  tree 
that  lay  near  me,  and  found,  from  the 
momentary  increase  of  the  odour,  and 
its  diminution   as  they  retired,  that  it 
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proceeded  from  them.  These  animals 
(a3  I  was  afterwards  informed,)  while 
basking  in  the  sun,  emit  a  delightful 
fragrance  ;  but  they  are  destitute  of  this 
peculiarity  when  dead.  1  followed  the 
snakes  for  a  little  way,  and  for  the  first 
time  learned  tfiat  such  animals  had  the 
power  oi' fascinating  men.  Whenever 
I  advanced  witliiii  a  certain  distance  of 
them,   they   turned  round   and   coiled 

" and  heavenly  fragrance  fill'd 

The  circuit  wide." 

He  proceeds  to  state  instances  of  the 
fascinations  of  these  creatures,  (attribu- 
table io  fear,  as  he  thinks,)  and  certain- 
ly goes  farther  than  we  can  well  credit 
on  hearsay  testimony. 

"  Upper  Canada  is  not  infested  with 
any  snukes  of  a  dangerous  kind,  except 
the  rattlesriake,  which,  however,  is  very 
rare  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Garter  snakes  and  black  snakes 
are  to  be  met  with  every  where,  but  they 
seem  quite  harmless. 

"  In  Upper  Canada,  it  is  almost  uni- 
versally believed,  that  snakes  possess 
that  power  oi  fascination  which  has  so 
often  been  denied  to  them  by  natural- 
ists. Many  people  have  had  the  fact 
demonstrated  to  them  by  being  witness- 
es of  it,  and  this  was  the  case  with  me. 
One  summer  day,when  strolling  tfirough 
the  woods,  f  came  to  the  edge  of  a 
small  pond  of  water,  on  the  surface  of 
which  floated  a  frog  in  a  state  of  mo- 
tionless repose,  as  if  basking  in  the  sun. 
I  carelessly  touched  his  back  with  a 
stick,  but  contrary  to  my  expectation, 
he  did  not  move  ;  and,  on  viewing  him 
more  closely,  I  perceived  that  he  gasp- 
ed in  a  convulsive  manner,  and  was  af- 
fected with  a  tremor  in  his  hind  legs. 
I  soon  discovered  a  black  snake  coiled 
up,  lying  near  the  edge  of  the  pond, 
and  holding  the  frog  in  thraldom  by 
the  magic  of  his  eyes.  Whenever  he 
moved  his  head  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  his  destined  victim  followed  it,  as 
if  under  the  influence  of  magnetic  at- 
traction ;  sometimes, however,  recoiling 
feebly,butsoon  springing  forward  agai[i, 
as  if  he  felt 

"  A  strong  desire  with  loathing-  mixed." 
The  snake    lay   with   his   mouth    half 
open,  and  never  for  a  moment  allowed 


his  eyes  to  wander  from  his  prey,  other- 
wise the  charm  would  tiave  been  instan- 
taneously dissolved.  But  I  determined 
to  effect  this,  and  accordingly  threw  a 
large  chip  of  wood  into  the  pond.  It 
fell  between  the  two  animals — the  snake 
started  back,  while  the  frog  darted  un- 
der water,  and  concealed  itself  among 
the  mud. 

"  It  is  asserted  by  some  that  snakes 
occasionally  exert  their  powers  of  fas- 
cination upon  human  beings,  and  1  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this. 
An  old  Dutch  woman,  who  lives  at  the 
Twelve  Mile  Creek  in  the  Niagara  dis- 
trict, sometimes  gives  a  minute  account 
of  the  manner  iu  which  she  was  cliarm- 
ed  by  a  serpent  ;  and  a  farmer  toid  me 
that  a  similar  circumstance  once  occur- 
red to  his  daughter.  It  VAas  on  a  warm 
summer  day,  that  she  was  sent  to  spread 
wet  clothes  upon  some  shrubbery  near 
the  bouse.  Her  mother  conceived  that 
she  remained  longer  than  was  necessa- 
ry, and  seeing  her  standing  unoccupied 
at  some  distance,  she  callfd  to  her  sev- 
eral limes,  but  no  answer  was  returned. 
On  approaching,  she  found  her  daugh- 
ter pale,  motionless,  and  fixed  in  an 
erect  posture.  The  svi'eat  rolled  down 
her  brow,  and  her  hands  were  clenched 
convulsively.  A  large  rattlesriake  lay 
on  a  log  opposite  the  girl,  waving  his 
head  from  side  to  side,  and  kept  his  eyes 
stedfastly  fastened  upon  her.  The  mo- 
ther instantly  struck  him  with  a  stick, 
and  the  moment  he  made  off,  the  girl 
recovered  herself  and  burst  into  tears, 
but  was  for  some  time  so  weak  and 
agitated,  that  she  could  not  walk  home." 

Without  looking  for  connexion,  we 
will  now  copy  a  pathetic  Indian  story 
from  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  : — 

"  An  Indian  woman,  and  her  child^ 
who  was  about  seven  years  old,  were 
travelling  along  the  beach  to  a  camp  a 
few  miles  distant.  The  boy  observed 
some  wild  grapes  growing  upon  the  top 
of  the  bank, and  expressed  such  a  strong 
desire  to  obtain  them,  that  his  mother, 
seeing  a  ravine  at  a  little  distance,,  by 
which  she  thought  she  could  gain  tiie 
edge  of  the  precipice,  resolved  to  grati- 
fy him.  Having  desired  him  to  remain 
where  he  was,  she  ascended  the  steep, 
and  was  allured  much  farther  into  iho 
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woods  than  she  at  first  intended.     In 
the  mean  time,  the  wind  began  to  blow 
vehemently,  but  the  boy  wandered  care- 
lessly along  the  beach, seeking  for  shells, 
till  the  rapid  rise  of  the   Lake  rendered 
it  impossible    for   him   to  return  to  the 
spot  where  he  had  been  left  by  his  mo- 
ther.    He    immediately   began    to   cry 
aloud,    and  she,    being  on  her  return, 
heard   him,   but    instead  of  descending 
the  ravine,    hastened  to  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  from  the  bottom  of  which  the 
noise  seemed  to  proceed.     On  looking 
down,   she  beheld    her   son  struggling 
with  the  waves,  and  vainly  endeavoring 
to  climb  up  the  bank,  which   was   fifty 
feet  perpendicular  height,  and  very  slip- 
pery.    There    being    no   possibility  of 
rendering   him   assistance,  she  was  on 
the  point  of  throwing  herself  down  the 
steep,  when  she  saw  him  catch  hold  of 
a  tree  thai  had  fallen  into  the  Lake,  and 
mount  one  of  its    projecting   branches. 
He  sat  astride  upon  this,  almost  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  surges,  while  she  con- 
tinued  watching    him    in  an  agony  of 
grief,  hesitating  whether  she  should  en- 
deavour to  find   her  way  to  the  camp, 
and  procure  assistance,  or  remain   near 
her  boy.     However,  evening  was  now 
about  to  close,  and  as  she  could  not  pro- 
ceed through  the  woods  in  the  dark,  she 
resolved  at  least   to  wait  till   the  moon 
rose.     She  sat  on  the  top  of  the  preci- 
pice a  whole  hour,  and  during  that  time, 
occasionally    ascertained    that  lier   son 
was  alive,  by  hearing  his  cries   amidst 
the    roaring  of  the    waves  ;  but    when 
the  moon  appeared,   ha    was  not  to  be 
seen.     She  now  felt  convinced   that  he 
was  drowned,  and,  giving  way  to  utter 
despair,  threw  herself  on  the  turf.    Pre- 
sently she  heard  a  feeble  voice  cry,  (in 
Indian,)    "Mamma,   I'm    here,    come 
and  help  me.''    She  started  up  and  saw 
her    boy  scrambling    upon  the  edge  of 
the  bank — she  sprang  forward  to  catch 
his  hand,   but  the  ground  by  which  he 
held    giving    way,    he  was  precipitated 
into  the  L;ikp,  and  perished  among  the 
rushing  billows!" 

The  burning  of  a  forest  is  a  sublime 
spectacle,  and  aflbrds  Mr  H.  an  occasion 
for  displaying  his  pictorial  powers  : — 

*'  The  land  around  was  covered  with 
pine  trees,   and   three  months  drought 


had  rendered  these  so  dry  and  combus- 
tible, that  hundreds  of  them  took  fire, 
in  consequence  of  a  few  sparks,  blown 
from  an  oven,  having  kindled  the  brush- 
wood beneath  them.  Immense  volumes 
of  black  smoke  rolled  from  different 
parts  of  the  forest,  and,  when  the  wind 
divided  these,  the  flames  were  seen  ra- 
ging on  every  side,  and  ascending  to  the 
tops  of  the  tallest  trees  ;  while  the  roar- 
ing, crackling,  and  crashing,  were  in- 
cessant, under  the  cloudy  obscurity. 
Large  burning  splinters  of  timber,  that 
must  have  been  detached  from  trees  by 
the  expansive  power  of  steam,  were 
were  sometimes  projected  high  into  the 
air  like  rockets,  and  descended  again, 
leaving  a  showery  train  of  glowing 
sparks  behind  them.  The  wind  was 
hot  and  suirocating  as  the  vapours  from 
a  furnace,  and  the  vast  glare  of  the  con- 
flagration overspread  the  heavens  with 
a  copper  colour  most  dismal  and  appal- 
ling. The  inhabitants  around  hurried 
about  in  the  utmost  alarm,  momentarily 
expecting  that  the  flames  would  com- 
municate to  their  barns  and  fences  ;  and 
the  tumult  was  increased  by  the  bellow- 
ing of  a  number  of  cattle,  which  bad 
rushed  in  a  state  of  terror  from  the 
woods,  where  they  had  been  feeding. 

"  About  midnight,  the  conflagration, 
which  had  commenced  the  preceding 
day,  had  in  a  great  measure  ceased. 
Many  of  the  largest  trees  were  charred 
from  top  to  bottom,  and,  being  now  in 
a  state  of  glowing  redness,  they  stood 
like  dazzling  pillars  cf  fire  in  various 
parts  of  the  forest.  The  upper  boughs 
of  others  were  still  enveloped  in  flames, 
and  resembled  meteors  as  they  waved 
in  the  wind,  the  trunks  from  which  they 
projected  being  concealed  by  the  dark- 
ness. In  the  morning,  I  walked  out  to 
view  the  scene  of  devastation,  which 
presented  an  aspect  truly  horrible.  Ma- 
ny hundred  acres  of  land  were  divested 
of  the  verdure  that  had  lately  covered 
them.  The  branchless  trees  stood  in 
dreary  blackness,  and  the  wind  scarcely 
sounded  as  it  swept  among  them.  Not 
a  single  bird  animated  the  prospect,  and 
the  desolate  shriek  of  the  racoon,  de- 
prived of  its  den,  alone  proved  that  the 
tenants  of  the  forest  were  not  entirely 
extirpated." 
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J»ea^  Sir,  No.  IX.  London.  1759. 

T  AM  very  well  acquainted  with 
Bourke,  who  was  much  taken  with 
your  Book.  He  got  your  direction 
from  me,  with  a  view  of  writing  to  you, 
and  thanking  you  for  your  present : 
For  I  made  it  pass  in  your  name. 

I  am  told  that  you  are  preparing  a 
new  Edition,  and  propose  to  make 
some  additions  and  alterations  in  order 
to  obviate  objections.  I  shall  use  the 
freedom  to  propose  one,  which,  if  it 
appears  to  be  of  any  weight,  you  may 
have  in  your  Eye.  I  wish  you  had 
more  particularly  and  fully  prov'd  that 
all  kinds  of  Sympathy  are  necessarily 
agreeable.  This  is  the  hinge  of  your 
system,  and  yet  you  only  mention  the 
matter  cursorily  in  p.  20. — Now  it 
wou'd  appear  that  there  is  a  disagreea- 
ble sympathy,  as  well  as  an  agreeable. 
And,  indeed,  as  the  sympathetic  ))as- 
sion  is  a  reflex  image  of  the  principal, 
it  must  partake  of  it's  qualities,  and 
be  painful  where  that  is  so.  Indeed, 
token  ice  cutwerse  wUh  a  man  with 
whom  we  can  entirehj  si/mpat/ii.se,  thai 
is,  where  there  is  a  warm  and  intimate 
friendship,  the  cordial  openness  of  such 
a  commerce  overpowers  the  pain  of  a 
disagreeable  sympathy,  and  renders 
the  whole  movement  agreeable.  But 
in  ordinary  cases,  this  cannot  have  a 
place.  An  ill  luuiiour''d  I'ellow ;  a  man 
tir'd  and  disgusted  with  every  thing, 
always  cnniiie  ;  sickly,  complaining, 
embarrased  ;  such  a  one  throws  an  evi- 
dent damp  on  company,  which  I  sup- 
pose wou'd  be  accounted  for  b}'  sym- 
pathy, and  yet  is  disagreable. 

It  is  ahva^'s  thought  a  difficult  pro- 
blem to  account  for  the  pleasure,  re- 
ceived from  the  Tears  and  grief  and 
smypathy  of  Tragedy ;  which  would 
not  be  tlie  Case,  if  all  sympathy  was 
agreeable.  An  Hospital  would  be  a 
more  entertaining  place  than  a  Ball. 
I  am  aliaid  that  in  p.  91).  and  1 1 1,  this 
proposition  has  escajj'd  you,  or  rather 
is  interwove  with  your  reasonings  in 
that  place.  You  say  expressly,  it  iti 
painful  to  go  alons[  with  Grief,  and 
we  alwajis  enter  into  it  with  rcluc- 
fcciice.     It  will   probably  be   requisite 


for  you  to  modify  or  explain  this  senti- 
ment, and  reconcile  it  with  your  S3'stem. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Smith  ;    Vou  must  not 
be  so  much  engross'd   with  your  own 
Book,  as  never  to  mention  mine.    The 
Whigs,  I  am  told,  are  anew  in  a   rage 
against  me  ;  tho"  they  know  not  how  to 
vent  themselves ;    For  they  are  con- 
strain'd  to  allow   all   my   facts.     You 
have  probably  seen  Hurd's  abuse  of  me. 
He  is  of  the  Warburtonian  school;  and 
consequently  very   insolent  and   very 
scurrilous  ;  but  I  shtdl  never  reply  a 
word  to  him.     If  my  past  Writings  do 
not  sufficiently  prove  me  to  be  no  Jaco- 
bite, ten  Volumes  of  folio  never  would. 
1    signed  yesterday  an    Agreement 
with  Mr.  Millar  ;  where  I  mention  that 
I  propos'd  to  write  the  History  of  Eng- 
land from   the  Beginning  "till  the  Ac- 
cession of  Henry  the  ^  II ;  and  he  en- 
gages to  give  me  1400  pounds   for  the 
Copy.        This   is    the     first  previous 
Agreement  ever  I  made  with  a  Book- 
seller.    I  shall  execute  the  Work  at 
leisure,  without  fatiguing  myself  by  such 
ardent  application  as   I  have   hither- 
to cmploy'd.     It  is  chiefly  as  a   re- 
source  against  Idleness,  that  I   shall 
undertake  this  Work ;  For  as  to  money, 
I  have  enough  :  and  as  to  reputation, 
what  I  have  wrote  already  will  be  suf- 
ficient, if  it  be  good  :  If  not,   it  is   not 
hkely  I  shall  now  write  belter.     I  found 
it  impracticable  (at  least   fancy'd  so) 
to  write  the  History  since  the  Revolu- 
tion.    I  am  in  doubt  whether   I   shall 
stay  here  and  execute  the  work ;  or  re- 
turn to  Scotland,  and  only   come  up 
here   to  consult   the   Manuscripts.     I 
have  several  inducements  on  both  sides. 
Scotland  suits  my  fortune    best,  and  is 
the  seat  of  my   principal   friendship; 
but  it   is  too  narrow  a   place  for  me  ; 
and  it  mortifies  me,  that  1  soinciimes 
hurt  my  friends.     Pray  write  me  your 
judgement  soon.     Are  the  Bigots  macli 
in  arms   on  Account   of  this  last   \  ol- 
ume  ?     Robertson's    Hook   has    grciit 
merit;  but  it  was  visible  that  he  j)rofit- 
ed  here  b}^  the  Animosity  against  me. 
I  supjiose  the  Case  was  the  same  with 
you.  I  am.  Dear  Smith,  Yours  sincerely. 
Davio  IIl'mj;. 
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No.  X. 

Dear  Smith, — I  can  write  as  seldom 
and  as  short  as  you. — I  am  sorry  I  did 
not  see  you  before  I  left  Paris,  I  am 
also  sorry  I  shall  not  see  you  there 
soon.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  fix  Rous- 
seau to  his  mind  for  some  Weeks  yet : 
He  is  a  little  variable  and  fanciful,  tho' 
very  agreeable.  Lord  Hertford  is  to 
be  over  some  time  in  April.  I  must 
then  wait  for  him ;  and  afterwards  must 
be  dispos'd  of  for  some  time  by  his 
Commands.  I  recommended  my  ser- 
vant St.  Jean  to  you  ;  If  he  be  with 
you  or  the  Duke,  I  am  sure  you  will 
like  him  and  keep  him  on ;  and  you 
need  say  nothin.o;  of  this  to  him.  Some 
push  me  to  continue  my  History.  Mil- 
lar offers  me  any  price  :  All  the  Marl- 
borough papers  are  offered  me  :  And 
I  beheve  nobody  wou'd  venture  to  re- 
fuse me  :  But  cui  bono? — Wliy  should 
I  forego  Idleness  and  Sauntering  and 
Society;  and  expose  myself  again  to 
the  clamours  of  a  stupid  and  factious 
public  ?  I  am  not  yet  tir'd  of  doing 
notliing ;  and  am  become  too  wise 
either  to  mind  censure  or  Applause. 
By  and  bye  I  shall  be  too  old  to  under- 
go such  labour.     Adieu. 

(Sd.)  David  Hume. 

(Addressed)    A  Monsieur— JIonsiLur  Adam    Smilh 
cliez  Mousr.  Foley,  Uauquier  a  Paris. 


No.  XI. 

Paris,  5  Novr.  1765. 

Dear  Smith. — I  have  been  whirl'd 
about  lately  in  a  strange  manner  ;  but 
besides  that  none  of  the  Revolutions 
have  ever  threatened  me  much,  or  been 
able  to  give  me  a  moment's  anxiety,  all 
has  ended  very  happily  and  to  m}^ 
wish.  In  June  last,  I  got  my  patent 
for  Secretary  to  the  Embassy,  which 
plac'd  me  in  as  agreeable  a  situation  as 
possible,  and  one  like!}'  to  last  v.ith 
,£1200  a  year.  A  kw  Weeks  after, 
liord  Hertford  got  a  letter  from  which 
he  learn 'd,  that  he  must  go  over  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  Ireland  :  he  told  me  that 
he  was  averse  to  this  employment  for 
many  good  reasons,  and  wou'd  not  ac- 
cept of  it,  unless  gratify'd  in  some  de- 
mands, particularly.'  in  appointing  me 
Secretary  for  that  kingdom,  in  conjunct 
Commission  with  his  son.  Lord  lieau- 
ehamp.  This  is  an  office  of  great  dig- 
nity as  the  Secretary  is  in  a  mtmner 


Prime  Minister  of  that  kingdom;  it 
has  2000  a  year  Salary,  and  always 
entitles  the  person  aflerv/ards  to  some 
considerable  Employment,  whatever 
may  be  the  fate  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  I 
was  very  averse  to  the  office,  as  it 
oblig'd  me  to  enter  on  a  new  scene  at 
my  years,  and  a  scene  for  which  I  ap- 
prehended I  was  not  well  qualified.  I 
said  so  to  Lord  Hertford  ;  but  he  still 
persisted  in  his  resolution.  A  few 
Weeks  after,  when  he  went  over  to 
London,  he  found  the  rage  against  the 
Scots  so  high,  that  he  was  oblig'd  to  de- 
part from  his  resolution  :  Perhaps,  the 
zeal  against  Deists  enter'd  for  a  Share. 
On  the  whole,  he  appointed  his  Son, 
sole  Secretary ;  but  he  told  me  that  he 
had  obtain'd  the  King's  promise  to 
provide  me  in  something  that  shou'd 
not  be  precarious.  Ten  days  after  he 
wrote  me  that  he  had  procured  me  a 
pension  of  400  a  year  for  life.  Noth- 
ing cou'd  be  more  to  my  mind.  I  have 
now  opulence  and  liberty:  The  last 
formerly  rendered  me  content  :  Both 
together  must  do  so,  as  far  as  increase 
of  Years  must  permit.  *     *     * 

As  a  new  vexation  to  temper  my 
good  fortune,  I  am  much  in  perplexity 
about  fixing  the  place  of  my  future 
abode  for  life.  Paris  is  the  most  agree- 
able town  in  Europe,  and  suits  me  best; 
but  it  is  a  foreign  Country.  London 
is  the  Capital  ot^my  own  Country  :  but 
it  never  pleas'd  me  much.  Letters  are 
there  held  in  no  honour :  Scotsmen 
are  hated  :  Superstition  and  Ignorance 
gain  gi'ound  daily.  Edinburgh  has 
many  objections  and  many  Allure- 
ments, ftly  present  mind,  this  fore- 
noon, the  fifth  of  September,  is  to  re- 
turn to  France.  I  am  much  press'd 
here  to  accept  of  offers,  which  would 
contribute  to  my  agreeable  living,  but 
might  encroach  on  my  Independence, 
by^making  me  enter  into  engagements 
with  Princes  and  great  Lords  and  La- 
dies.    Pray  give  me  your  judgement. 

I  regret  'much  I  shall  not  see  you. 
I  have  been  looking  for  you  every  day 
these  three  months.  Your  satisfaction 
in  your  pupil  gives  me  equal  satisfac- 
tion.    Yours  most  sincerely, 

(Sd.)  David  Hume. 
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ORIQINAL    ANECDOTES LITERARY 

THE  TERNICK  OF  ANTWERP. 
At  Antwerp  there  is  an  alms-house  for  poor 
girls,  which  is  called  the  Ternick,  from  the 
name  of  the  founder,  a  pious  canon  of  Ant- 
werp, who  had  the  satisfaction  of  governing' 
the  institution  he  had  founded  for  thirty- 
eight  years.  In  his  daily  visits,  he  succes- 
sively discovered  what  improvements  and 
reformation  it  required.  Among-  other  reg- 
ulations, there  is  one  which,  at  first  view, 
appears  very  singular,  but  which  is  not  on 
that  account  less  reasonable.  He  thought 
that  children  employed  all  the  day  in  se- 
dentary work,  would  need  some  exercise 
before  they  went  to  bed.  He  therefore  di- 
rected, that  after  supper  they  should  dance 
for  half  an  hour  ;  and,  as  he  wished  to  pre- 
vent all  appearance  of  a  ball,  he  piescribed 
that  they  should  not  dance  to  the  sound  of  a 
violin,  or  any  other  instrument  of  that  kind, 
but  to  that  of  a  flute  of  many  barrels,  com- 
monly called  a  copper  whistle.  The  mis- 
tresses, who  themselves  have  been  educated 
in  the  house,  and  are  well  acquainted  with 
its  customs,  either  play  the  flute,  or  dance 
with  the  young  girls  :  the  house  is  well  di- 
rected, and  contentment  and  health  reign 
through  it. 

IMPORTANCE  OP  DOING  aUICKLY. 

The  benevolent  Dr.  Wilson  once  discov- 
ered a  clergyman  at  Bath,  who  he  was  in- 
formed was  sick,  poor,  and  had  a  numerous 
family.  In  the  evening  he  gave  a  friend 
fifty  pounds,  requesting  he  would  deliver  it 
in  the  most  delicate  manner,  and  as  from 
an  unknown  person.  The  friend  replied, 
"I  will  wait  upon  him  early  in  the  morn- 
ing." "You  will  oblige  me  by  calling  di- 
rectly. Think,  sir,  of  what  importance  a 
good  night's  rest  may  be  to  that  poor  man." 
PLYMOUTH    BREAKWATER. 

The  serious  inconveniences  attached  both 
to  Falmouth  and  Torbay  as  affording  no 
secure  anchorage  for  large  fleets,  have  long 
shown  the  necessity  of  converting  Plymouth 
into  a  safe  harbour,  and  government  having 
at  length  resolved  that  something  shouldbe 
done,  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  object, 
various  plans  were  proposed  and  discuss- 
ed ;  the  result  of  which  has  been  the  pro- 
posal of  Mr.  Whidby,  who  accompanied 
Captain  Vancouver  in  his  voyage  round  the 
world,  to  construct  the  great  work  which  is 
now  so  far  advanced  to  its  conclusion,  and 
has  already  fully  justified  the  expectations 
formed  of  its  utility,  by  the  safety  which 
very  many  vessels  have  already  derived 
from  it.  According  to  the  plan,  as  origi- 
nally laid  down  by  Mr.  Whidby  and  Mr. 
Rennie,  the  length  of  the  work  was  to  be 
1,700  yards,  or  nearly  a  mile,  extending 
across  the  middle  of  the  Sound,  from  east 
to  west,  and  leaving  an  entrance  at  each 
end  ;  the  centre  part  to  be  l.OUO  yards  in  a 
straight  line,  and  350  yards  at  each  end  to 
head   towards  the   north,   at  an  anole    ef 
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104°  with  the  centre  part.  The  breadth  of 
tlie  bottom  not  to  be  less  than  about  250 
feet,  where  the  water  was  30  feet  deep, 
and  10  yards  towards  the  summit  at  the 
height  of  10  feet  above  low  water  or  40  feet 
from  the  bottom.  The  work  to  be  com- 
menced at  the  centre.  This  plan  has  been 
strictly  adhered  to  ;  except  that  the  dimen- 
sions are  rather  greater  than  those  stated; 
At  this  time,  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
fabric  is  laid  to  the  extent  of  nearly  a  mile  ; 
the  width  at  the  base  is  400  feet,  and  grad- 
ually diminishes  to  48  feet,  a  little  above 
high-water-mark ;  having  a  smooth  walk 
or  pathway,  full  six  feet  wide  from  end  to 
end.  This  causeway,  is  composed  of  very 
large  blocks  of  stone,  many  of  them  up- 
wards of  10  tons  weight  each,  and  towards 
the  middle  of  the  Breakwater,  a  small  jetty 
is  carried  out  on  both  sides  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  boats  to  land  in  any  weather. 

About  1,000  yards  are  thus  completed, 
and  two  million  tons  of  stone  have  been  al- 
ready used.  The  stones  now  employed 
weigh  upon  an  average  from  5  to  10  tons  ; 
none  of  smaller  dimensions  beingapplicable. 
This  stone  is  Devonshire  marble,  very  hard 
and  compact,  with  spots  or  small  veins  of 
black,  white,  and  red,  susceptible  of  a  fine 
polish,  and  well  adapted  for  chimney-pieces, 
and  other  ornamental  works.  The  quarry 
is  situated  up  Catwater,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Plym.  The  rock,  at  the  water's  edge, 
is  25  feet  high,  and  it  rises  to  about  75  feet 
on  the  highest  part ;  for  which  government 
gave  ten  thousand  pounds  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  for  an  extent  of  20  to  25  acres,  of 
which  8  acres  have  been  cut  away  and  thus 
employed.  The  various  contrivances  for 
obtaining  those  enormous  masses  by  blow- 
ing up  the  rock,  for  conveying  them  to  the 
waterside,  and  on  board  the  vessel  which 
carries  them  to  the  Breakwater,  as  well  as 
for  placing  them  in  their  proper  position, 
reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the  skill  of  the 
engineers,  and  give  the  attentive  observer  a 
striking  example  of  the  wonders  that  may 
be  effected  by  the  aid  of  machinery.  Be- 
sides the  construction  of  the  Breakwater,  it 
has  also  been  deemed  advisable  to  remove 
several  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
which  might  injure  vessels  that  happened 
to  anchor  over  them  at  high  water.  But, 
many  of  these  being  3ti  feet  below  the  sur 
face,  it  has  been  necessary  to  employ  the 
diving-bell.  That  now  employed  is  6  feet 
long,  5  wide,  and  7  high  ;  composed  of 
strong  wrought  iron,  with  shelves  inside  for 
the  workmen's  tools,  fcc.  Two  men  gene- 
rally go  down  together,  the  machine  being- 
lowered  over  the  rock  intended  to  be  level- 
led. They  use  hammers  and  picks  to  break 
the  rock,  and  put  the  fragments  into  canvas 
bags.  The  men  remain  two  hours  below 
water,  when  they  are  relieved  by  two  others. 
Thev  recrirp  f^vo  iliillings  daily  wa"OS.  antT 
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eighteen-pence  for  every  turn  that  they  are 
below  water.  Some  of  the  rocks  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Sound  have  thus  been  lowered 
9  feet,  and  made  level  with  the  surrounding 
ground. 

Another  work  of  great  utility  in  progress 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth  is  a  jetty 
or  pier  constiaicting  in  Bovesand  Bay,  for 
the  purpose  of  watering  ships  of  war  with- 
out taking  out  their  casks.  The  ships  are 
tobebronght  alongside  the  pier,  and  to  re- 
ceive their  water  l)y  means  of  pipes  from  a 
fi)ie  spring  ;  the  casks  having  been  sent  on 
board  empty  are  filled  by  means  of  a  hose  ; 
which  arrangement  will  save  much  time, 
trouble,  and  expense  ;  as  in  time  of  war, 
when  a  fleet  came  for  fresh  water  and  no 
time  was  to  be  lost,  (he  expense  of  getting  it 
on  board  in  the  usual  way  has,  on  many  oc- 
casions amounted  to  one  guinea  per 


ECONOMICAL  CHARITY  IN  HUMBLE 

LIFE. 
Let  not  any  individual  say,  ''  I  am  of  no 
use  in  the  world  !  I  have  no  power  to  do 
any  good  !"  for,  as  one  of  our  poets  says, 
"  Circles  are  praised,  not  that  abound 
In  greatness  ;  but  th'  exactly  round: 
Such  praise  they  merit,  who  excel 
Not  in  high  state,  but  doing  well." 
At  Hoffwyl,  in  Switzerland,  lives  a  poor 
woman,  who  has  devoted  herself  to  the  ed- 
ucation and  support  of  destitute  orphan 
children  depending  on  the  charitj'  of  the' 
compassionate,  which  is  her  only  resource. 
She  maintains  eight ;  five  boys,  and  three 
girls.  The  whole  cost  of  her  establishment, 
including  herself,  is  less  than  thirti/  francs 
(say  five  and  twenty  shillings)  per  month  ; 
of  which  her  lodgings  costs  four  francs. 
The  expense  therefore  for  each  individual, 
is  scarcely  three  halfpence  per  day  ;  yet  the 
children  are  in  good  health,  remarkably 
lively,  fresh-coloured,  and  well-behaved. 
They  are  comfortalily  clad,  and  very  obe- 
dient. She  makes  the  elder  teach  the 
younger;  and,  no  doubt,  she  makes  them 
serve  themselves  and  the  younger  also ; 
which  of  necessity  imposes  a  habit  of  dili- 
gence. The  name  of  this  exemplary  per- 
sonage is  the  widow  Rumph  ;  she  is  seventy 
j'ears  of  age  ;  she  has  been  the  mother 
of  fifteen  children,  and  has  been  the  fosfer- 
rnother  to  thirty-two  others. 

THE  EMPEROR  ALEXANDER  OF  RUSSIA. 
A  young  wom.an  of  German  extraction, 
■waited  for  the  Emperor  Alexander  on 
the  stair-case  by  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  go  down  to  the  Parade.  When  the  em- 
peror appeared,  she  said,  "  Please  your 
Majesty,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you." 
"  What  is  it .'"  demanded  tlie  monarch,  and 
remained  standing  with  all  his  attendants. 
"  I  wish  to  be  married,  but  I  have  no  for- 
tune ;  if  you  would  but  graciously  give  me 
a  dowry" — "  Ah,  my  girl,"  replied  the  em- 
peror, "  were  I  to  give  dowries  to  all  the 
young  women  in  Petersburgh,  where  do 
you  think  I  should  find  the  money  ?"    The 


girl,  however,  by  his  order,  received  a  pre- 
sent of  fifty  roubles. 

On  another  occasion,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  emperor  had  given  the  word  of 
command,  and  the  guard  on  the  parade  was 
just  on  the  point  of  paying  him  the  usual 
military  honours,  a  fellow  approached  him 
in  ragged  garments,  with  his  hair  in  disor- 
der, and  a  look  of  wildness,  and  gave  him  a 
slap  on  the  shoulder.  The  monarch,  who 
was  standing  at  the  time  with  his  face  to 
the  military  front,  turned  round  instantly^ 
and  beholding  the  wretched  object  before 
him,  started  back  at  the  sight ;  and  then 
enquired  with  a  look  of  astonishment  what 
he  wanted  .-"  "  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you,  Alexander  Paulowitz,"  said  the  stran- 
ger, in  the  Russian  language.  "  Say  on 
then,"  said  the  emperor,  with  a  smile  of 
encouragement,  clapping  him  on  the  shoul- 
der. A  long  solemn  pause  followed  ;  the 
military  guard  stood  still ;  and  none  ventur- 
ed, either  by  word  or  motion,  to  disturb  J 
the  emperor  in  this  singular  interview.  * 
The  Grand  Duke  Constanfine  alone,  whose 
attention  had  been  excited  by  this  unusual 
stoppage,  advanced  somewhat  nearer  to  his 
brother.  The  stranger  then  related,  that 
he  had  been  a  captain  in  the  Russian  ser- 
vice, and  had  been  present  at  the  cam- 
paigns both  in  Italy  and  Switzerland  ;  but 
that  he  had  been  persecuted  by  his  com- 
manding olficer,  and  so  misrepresented  to 
Suwarrow,  that  the  latter  had  turned  him 
out  of  the  army.  Without  money  and 
without  friends,  in  a  foreign  country,  he 
had  afterwards  served  as  a  private  soldier 
in  the  Russian  armv  ;  and  being  severely 
wounded  at  Zurich,  (and  here  he  pulled  his 
rags  asunder,  and  shewed  several  gun-shot 
wounds)  he  had  closed  his  campaign  in  a 
French  prison.  He  had  now  begged  all 
the  way  to  Petersburgh,  to  apply  to  the 
emperor  himself  for  justice,  and  to  entreat 
an  enquiry  into  the  reason  why  he  had  been 
degraded  from  his  rank  in  the  army.  The 
emperor  listened  with  great  patience,  and 
then  asked,  in  a  significant  tone,  "  If  there 
was  no  exaggeration  in  the  story  he  had 
told  .'"'  "  Let  me  die  under  the  knout," 
said  the  officer,  "  If  I  shall  be  found  to  have 
uttered  one  word  of  falsehood."  The  em- 
peror then  beckoned  to  his  brother,  and 
charged  him  to  conduct  the  stranger  to  the 
palace,  while  he  turned  round  to  the  ex- 
pecting crowd.  The  commanding  officer 
who  had  behaved  so  harshly,  though  of  a 
good  family,  and  a  prince  in  rank,  was  very 
severe! V  reprimanded  ;  while  the  brave 
warrior  whom  he  had  unjustly  persecuted 
was  reinstated  in  his  former  post ;  and  be- 
sides, had  a  considerable  present  from  the 
emperor. 

LITERARY. 

Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  has  announ- 
ced a  Romance  in  3  vols,  to  be  called  "  The 
Three  Perils  of  Man  ;  or,  War,  Woman,and 
Witchcraft 

Novels  are  forthcoming  from  the  pens  of 
Mrs.Opie  and  t!ie  Author  of  Calthorpe  ;  and 
Barry  Cornwall's  new  Poem  of  The  Deluge. 
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"(From  tlie  London  Time's  Telescope,  Jan.  1822.) 
PHENOMENA  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS. 


TN  the  volumes  of  Time's  Telescope, 
-*■  for  the  years  1820  and  21,  we  have 
given  some  curious  particulars   of  the 
extraordinary  effects  produced  hy  frost, 
snow,  ice,  and   cold,  in  the  frozen   re- 
gions of  the  North  ;    we  now  resume 
the  subject,   and   present   our  readers 
with  the  result  of  our  gleanings   from 
the  interesting  volume  of  Capt.  Parrt, 
whose  '  Journal  of  a  Voyage  inSearch 
of  a  North- West  Passage  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific'  will   form  a 
noble   monument  (cere  perennius)  of 
the  enterprise  and  talent  of  the  author, 
and  of  the  undaunted  conduct  and  per- 
severing industry  of  his  companions. 
Captain  Parry's  account  of  the  many 
singular  facts  which  he  collected,  and 
the  observations  made  by  himself  and 
officers  in   the  course  of  the   voyage, 
are  circumstantial  without   being  tedi- 
ous,— expUcit  without  being  common- 
place,— and    interesting    without  the 
least  art    or  attempt  at    effect.     The 
plates  which  embellish  this  elegant  vol- 
ume are  of  a  very  superior  description, 
and  convey  to  the  mind  a  most  vivid 
and  heart-chilling  picture  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  desert  region.     The 
situation  of   the  ships,  at  times,  must 
have  been  tremendous  ;  and  nothing 
could  have  been  more   awful  than  to 
behold  sea  and  shore,  hill  and   valley, 
in    short,  Nature    herself,  under  the 
aspect  of  one  continued  iceberg  ;  no 
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sound  to  break  upon  the  silence,  but 
the  explosions  of  the  ice,  or  the  howl- 
ing of  the  wolves  ;  and  no  living  thing 
to  meet  the  eye,  except  some  ravenous 
and  half-famished  animal. 

Where  the  NORTH  POLE,  in  moody  solitude, 
Spreads  her  huge  tiacts  and  frozen  wastes  aiouud  ; 

There  ice-rocks  piled  aloft,  in  order  rude, 
Form  a  gigantic  ball  ;  where  never  sound 
Startled  dull  Silence'  ear,  save  when,  profound, 

The  sraoke-frost  muttered  :  there  drear  Cold  for  aye 
Thrones  liim,— and  fixed  on  his  priniieval  mound, 

Ruin,  the  Giant,  sits ;  while  stern  Dismay 

Stalks  like  some  woe-struck  man  along  the  desert 
way. 

In  that  drear  spot,  gprim  Desolation''^  lair. 
No  sweet  remain  of  life  encheers  the  sight ; 

The  dancing  heart's  blood  in  an  instant  there 
Would  freeze  to  marble.     Jtingling  day  and  night 
(Sweet  interchange  which  makes  our  labours  light) 

Are  there  an  unknown  ;  while  in  the  summer  skies 
The  sun  rolls  ceaseless  round  his  heavenly  height, 

Nor  ever  sets  till  from  the  scene  he  flies, 

And  leaves  the  long  bleak  night  of  half  the  year  to 
rise.  KIRKE    WHITE. 

The  effect  which  exposure  to  severe 
frost  has,  in  benumbing  the  mental  as 
well  as  the  corporeal  faculties,  was 
strikingly  exemplified  in  two  young 
gentlemen  of  the  Hecla,  when  they  re- 
turned from  a  land  excursion  in  these 
Hyperborean  regions.  On  being  sent 
for  by  Captain  Parry,  when  they  came 
into  the  cabin,  they  looked  wild,  spoke 
thick  and  indistinctly,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  draw  from  them  a  rational 
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answer  to  any  question  he  put  to  them,  and  printed  on  board,  the  officers  be- 
After  being  on  board  for  a  short  time,  coming  voUintary  contributors,  and 
the  mentalfaculties  appeared  gradually  Captain  Sabine  acting  as  editor, 
to  return  with  the  returning  circulation,  On  the  4th  of  November,  1 8  I9,they 
and  it  was  not  till  then  that  a  looker-on  took  leave  of  the  sun,  '  that  cheermg 
could  easily  persuade  himself  that  they  orb  of  this  great  world,  both  eye  and 
had  not  been  drinking  too  freely.  soul,'  for  a  period  of  at  least  three 
On  the  26th  of  October,  1819,  the  77ionths.  On  this  occasion,  the  follow- 
sun  afforded  sufficient  light  for  reading  ing  beautiful  lines  appeared  in  The 
and  writing  from  half-past  9  A.  M.  till  North  Georgia  Gazette ;  they  are  said 
half-past  2,  the  rest  of  the  twenty- four  to  be  the  production  of  Capt.  Parry  : — 
hours    being    spent    by    candle-light.  ,      ^  , , 

ivT    .1  •  11  J  ii       I  4.        Fti         Behold  yon  g-lorious  orb,  whose  feeble  ray 

Nothmg  could  exceed  the  beauty  ot  the    ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  g,^^^  ,^,. ^,,^,^,,.,  ,ive,ier  day ! 

sky  to  the  S.E.  and  S.W.     at     SUn-nse      His  noontide  beam,  shot  up«ard  through  the  sky, 
and  sun  set.       About  this    period,    near     scarce  gilds  the  vault  of  Heaven's  blue  canopy— 
the  horizon,  there  was  generally  a  rich      a  faintsr  yet.  and  yet  a  fainter  light- 

bliiish  purple,  and  a  bright  arch  of 
deep  red  above,  the  one  imperceptibly 
mingling    with   the   other. 

The  effect  produced  by  touching 
any  metallic  s^dmtance  in  the  open  air 
with  the  naked  hand,  exactly  resembled 
that  occasioned  by  the  opposite  extreme 
of  intense  heat,  taking  off  the  skin 
from  the  part  affected.  Whenever  any 
instrument  which  had  been  for  some 
time  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  so  as 
to  be  cooled  down  to  the  same  tempe- 
rature, was  suddenly  brought  below 
into  the  cabins,  the  vapour  was  instant- 
ly condensed  all  around  it,  so  as  to 
give  the  instrument  the  appearance  of 
smoking,  and  the  glasses  were  covered 
almost  instantaneously  with  a  thin  coat- 
ing of  ice,  the  removal  of  which  requir- 
ed great  caution.  When  a  candle  was 
placed  in  a  certain  direction  from  the 
instrument  with  respect  to  the  observ- 
er, a  number  of  mmnte  spicidai  of  snow 
were  likewise  seen   sparkling    around    LH^g  Him,  encircled  in  celestial  light, 

the    instrument,  at  the   distance  of   two      Shall  rise  triumphant 'midst  the  shades  of  night; 
or  three  inches  from  it.    (p.  113.)  Her  native  energies  again  resume, 

)r  Dispel  the  dreary  wniter  of  the  tomb. 

About  the  latter  end  of  October,to  pre-    ^.ud,  bidding  Death  with  aii  its  terrors  fly, 

serve  the  ships  during  winter,  the  crews      Bloom  in  perpetual  spring  through  all  eternity  ! 

in  the  face  of  snow-storms,  cut  a  pas- 
sage for  them  through  the  ice;  the  About  this  part  of  winter,(Nov.l7)the 
length  of  this  canal  was /o?<r</jOMsaraf?  6rea/^  and  other  wo/JO?<r  accumulated 
atid  eighty-two  yards,and  the  average  during  the  night  in  the  bed  places,  and 
thickness  of  the  ice  seven  inches.  On  upon  the  beams  of  the  ship,  immedi- 
the  third  day,  they  tracked  the  ships  ately  froze  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  crew 
thro'  the  canal  into  winter  quarters,  were  often  occupied  during  two  or 
where  they  were  to  remain  for  at  least  three  hours  in  the  day  in  scraping  away 
eight  months  ;  during  three  of  which  the  ice,  in  order  to  prevent  the  bedding 
a  glimpse  of  the  sun  would  not  be  visi-  from  becoming  wet  by  the  increase  of 
ble.  Among  other  amusements,  a  week-  temperature  occasioned  by  the  fires. 
ly  newspaper,  called  TJie  North  Geor-  The  bottles  containing  the  lemon-juicf 
§ia  Gazettej  was   actually  composed  began  to  burst,  the  whole  contents  be- 


And,  lo  !  he  leaves  us  now  to  one  long  cheeriest 
night ! 

And  is  his  glorious  course  for  ever  o'er  ? 
And  has  he  set  indeed— to  rise  no  more  ? 
To  us  no  more  shall  Spring's  enlivening  beam 
Unlock  the  fountains  of  the  fettered  stream- 
No  more  the  wild  bird  carol  through  the  sky. 
And  cheer  yon  mountain  with  rude  melody  ?— 

Onoe  more  shall  Spring  her  energy  resume. 
And  chase  ihe  horrors  of  this  wintry  gloom  ; 
Once  more  shall  Summer's  animating  ray 
Enliven  Nature  with  perpetual  day  : 
Yon  radiant  orb  with  self-inherent  light 
Shall  rise,  and  dissipate  the  shades  of  nightj 
In  peerless  splendour  re-possess  the  sky, 
And  shine  in  renovated  luajestj'. 

In  yon  departing  orb  methinks  I  see 

A  counterpart  of  frail  mortality. 

Emblem  of  man  !  when  life's  declining  sun 

Proclaims  this  awful  truth,  *  thy  race  is  run  !' 

His  sun  once  set,  its  bright  effulgence  gone, 

All,  all  is  darkness— as  it  ne'er  had  shone ! 

Yet  not /or  ever  is  man's  glory  fled. 
His  name  forever  '  numbered  with  the  dead  :' 
Like  yon  bright  orb,  th'  immortal  part  of  man 
Shall  end  in  glory,  as  it  first  began  ; 
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ing  frequently  frozen  into  a  solid  mass, 
except  a  small  portion  of  highly  con- 
centrated aeid  in  the  centre,  which,  in 
most  instances,  was  found  to  have  leak- 
ed out,  so  that  when  the  ice  was  thaw- 
ed it  was  little  better  than  water.  The 
vinegar  also  became  frozen  in  the  casks 
in  the  same  manner.  A  few  gallons 
of  highly  concentrated  vinegar,  which 
had  been  sent  out  on  trial,  resisted  the 
effects  of  intense  cold,  and,  when  ex- 
posed to  a  temperature  of  25''  below 
eero,  congealed  only  into  a  consistence 
like  that  of  the  thickest  honey,  but  was 
never  sufficiently  hard  to  break  any 
vessel  which  contained  it.  Vinegar 
and  lemon-juice  intended  for  use  in 
these  regions  should  be  previously  con- 
centrated, and,  if  mixed  with  six  or 
seven  times  the  quantity  of  water, would 
answer  every  necessary  purpose,  and 
would  take  up  less  space  in  the  stowage 
of  the  vessel. — (^Journal,  p.  121.) 

About  the  period  of  the  shortest 
day,  Captain  Parry  thus  beautifully 
describes  the  situation  of  himself,  his 
officers  and  crew,  while,  ice-bound  and 
snoio  surrounded,  they  were  compelled 
to  winter  in  this  inhospitable  region. 
'  The  officers  (says  he)  were  in  the 
habit  of  occupying  one  or  two  hours 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  rambling  on 
shore,  even  in  our  darkest  period,  ex- 
cept when  a  fresh  wind  and  a  heavy 
snow-drift  confined  them  within  the 
housing  of  the  ships.  It  may  well  be 
imagined,  that,  at  this  period,  there  was 
little  to  be  met  with  in  our  walks  on 
shore,  which  could  either  amuse  or  in- 
terest us.  The  necessity  of  not  exceed- 
ing the  Umited  distance  of  one  or  two 
miles,  lest  a  snow-drift,  which  often  ri- 
ses very  suddenly,  should  prevent  our 
return,  added  considerably  to  the  dull 
and  tedious  monotony  which,  day  after 
day,  presented  itself.  To  the  south- 
ward was  the  sea,  covered  loith  one 
unbroken  surface  of  ice,  uniform  in 
its  dazzling  whiteness,  except  that,  in 
some  parts,  a  kw  hummocks  were  seen 
thrown  up  somewhat  above  the  general 
level.  Nor  did  the  land  offer  much 
greater  variety,  being  almost  entirely 
covered  with  snow,  except  here  and 
there  a  brown  patch  of  bare  ground  in 
some  exposed  situations,  where  the 
wind  had  not  allowed  the  snow  to  re- 


main. When  viewed  from  the  summit 
of  the  neighbouring  hills,  on  one  of 
those  calm  clear  days  which  not  unfre- 
quently  occurred  during  the  winter,  the 
scene  was  such  as  to  induce  contempla- 
tions, which  had,  perhaps,  more  of 
melancholy  than  of  any  other  feeling. 
Not  an  object  cou'd  be  seen  on  which 
they  could  long  rest  with  pleasure,  un- 
less when  directed  to  the  spot  where 
the  ships  lay,  and  where  our  little  colo- 
ny was  planted.  The  smoke  which 
there  issued  from  the  several  fires,  af- 
fording a  certain  indication  of  the  pres- 
ence of  man,  gave  a  partial  cheerful- 
ness to  this  part  of  the  prospect  ;  and 
the  sound  of  voices  which,  during  the 
cold  weather,  could  be  heard  at  a  much 
greater  distance  than  usual,  served  now 
and  then  to  break  the  silence  which 
reigned  around  us, — a  silence  far  diffe- 
rent from  that  peaceable  composure 
which  characterizes  the  landscape  of  a 
cultivated  country  ;  it  was  the  death- 
like stillness  of  the  most  dreary  desola- 
tion, and  the  total  absence  of  animated 
existence.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  want 
of  objects  to  afford  relief  to  the  eye  or 
amusement  to  the  mind,  that  a  stonr  of 
more  tiian  usual  size  appearing  above 
the  snow,  in  the  direction  in  which  we 
were  going,  immediately  became  a 
mark,  on  which  our  eyes  were  uncon- 
sciously fixed,  and  towards  which  we 
mechanically  advanced.' 

Thomson  has    a  magnificient  des- 
cription of  these  icy  regions  : — 

"  The  Muse 
Thence  sweeps  the  howling  margin  of  the  main  ; 
Where  undissolving,  from  the  first  of  time. 
Snows  swell  on  snows  amazing  to  the  sky ; 
Anil  icy  mountains  high  on  mountains  piled, 
Seem  to  the  shivering  sailor  from  afar 
Shapeless  and  white,  an  atmosphere  of  clouds. 
Projected  huge, and  horrid,  eVr  the  surge, 
Alps  frown  on  Alps  ;  or  rushing  hideous  down. 
As  if  old  Chaos  was  again  returned, 
Wide  rend  the  deef^andsliake  the  solid  pole. 
Ocean  itself  no  longer  can  resist 
The  binding  Fury  ;   but,  in  all  its  rage 
Of  tempest,  taken  by  the  boundless  frost, 
/s  mantj  a  fathom  to  the  bottom  chained,  « 

And  bid  to  roar  no  more  ;  a  hleak  expanse. 
Shagged  o'er  with  wavy  rocks,  cheerless,  and  void 
Of  every  life,  that  from  the  dreary  months 
Flies  conscious  southward.    Miserable  they 
Who  here,  entangled  in  the  gathering  ice. 
Take  their  last  look  of  the  descending  sun  ; 
While  full  of  death, and  fierce  with  tenfold  frost. 
The  long,  long  night  incumbent  o'er  their  heads. 
Falls  horrible The  hapless  crew. 
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£ach  full  exerted  at  his  sereral  task, 
Froze  into  statues ;  to  the  cordage  glued 
The  sailor,  and  the  pilot  to  the  helm." 


About  the  last  mentioned  period 
(Dec.  21),  the  return  of  each  succes- 
sive day  had  always  been  very  decided- 
ly marked  by  a  considerable  twilight 
for  some  time  about  noon,  that  on  the 
shortest  day  allowing  two  hours  for 
walking  out.  There  was  usually,  in 
clear  weather,  a  beautiful  arch  of 
bright  red  light,  overspreading  the 
southern  horizon  for  an  hour  or  two 
before  and  after  hoow,  the  light  increas- 
ing, of  course,  in  strength,  as  the  sun 
approached  the  meridian.  Short  as 
the  day  now  was  (if  indeed  any  part  of 
the  24  hours  could  properly  be  called 
by  that  name),  the  reflection  of  light 
from  the  snow,  aided  occasionally  by  a 
bright  moon,  was  at  all  times  sufficient 
to  prevent  our  navigators  from  experi- 
encing, even  under  the  most  unfavour- 
able circumstances,  any  thing  like  the 
gloomy  night  which  occurs  in  more 
temperate  climates. 

The  following  lines,  forming  part  of 
some  very  excellent '  Reflections  on  the 
Morning  of  Christmas-day,  1819,' 
while  they  afford  a  pleasing  illustration 
of  Capt.  Parry's  description  just  given, 
fully  evince  that,  whatever  tendency 
the  cold  might  have  to  consolidate  ev- 
ery thing  in  the  shape  of  a  liquid,  it 
had  not  the  power  to  freeze  '  the  genial 
current  of  the  soul  of  poesy,'  or  to  bind 
in  its  icy  adamantine  chains  the  ever- 
welling  stream  that  flows  from  the 
fountain  of  Hippocrene  : — 

Sich  from  the  blushing  East  no  glory  darts 

To  chase  the  shadowy  nipht  :— but  all  is  gloom, 

Save  where  the  moon's  young  crescent  o'er  the  snows 

Emits  a  trembling  radiance,  faintly  seen 

Through  mists  obscure  .  or  sparkling,  seen  on  high, 

The  countless  myriads  of  the  stars  diffuse 

Their  distant,glimmering,.'carce-erlightening  rays  !t 

Behind  yon  cloud  a  stream  of  paly  lightj 

Shoots  up  Its  pointt-d  spjits  ;  again  immerged, 

Swieps  forth  with  sudden  start,  and,  waving  round 

In  changeful  forms,  assumes  the  brighter  glow 

Of  orient  topaz— then  as  sudden  sinks 

In  deeper  russet,  and  at  once  expires ! 

North  Georgia  Gazette. 
On  the  11th  of  January,  1820,  the 
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greatest  degree  of  cold  was  experienced, 
the  thermometer  having  fallen  to  forty- 
nine  degrees  heloio  zero,  but,  the  wea- 
ther being  quite  calm, '  we  walked  on 
shore  (observes  Captain  Parry)  for  an 
hour  without  inconvenience,  the  sensa- 
tion of  cold  depending  much  more  on 
the  degree  of  ioind  at  the  time,  than 
on  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  at- 
mospiiere  as  indicated  by  the  ther- 
mometer.' That  violent  sensation  said 
to  be  produced  on  the  lungs  ( like  rend- 
ing them  asunder )  when  the  air  is  in- 
haled at  a  very  low  temperature,  was 
never  experienced  by  our  arctic  navi- 
gators, though,  in  passing  from  the 
cabins  into  the  open  air,  they  were  con- 
stantly in  the  habit,  for  some  months, 
of  undergoing  a  change  of  from  80  to 
100*>,  and,  in  several  instances,  120** 
of  temperature,in  less  than  one  minute ; 
and,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary, 
not  a  single  inflammatory  complaint 
(except  a  common  cold)  occurred  dur- 
ing this  particular  period.  On  open- 
ing the  doors  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  hatchway  ladders,  the  vapour  was 
immediately  condensed  by  the  sudden 
admission  of  the  cold  air  into  a  visible 
form,  exactly  resembling  a  very  thick 
smoke,  which  settled  on  all  the  pannels 
of  the  doors,&c.  and  immediately  froze, 
by  which  means  the  latter  were  cover- 
ed with  a  thick  coating  of  ice,  which 
was  necessary  frequently  to  scrape  off; 
but  the  vapour  was  not,  on  any  occa- 
sion, converted  into  a  sudden  shower 
of  snotc,  as  is  related  by  several  early 
travellers  in  Spitzbergen  and  other  cold 
countries. — Journal, p.  134. 

During  the  lowest  degree  of  tempera- 
ture (ffty-five  degrees  beloio  zero)  not 
the  slightest  inconvenience  was  expe- 
rienced from  exposure  to  the  open  air, 
by  a  person  well  clothed,  as  long  as  the 
weather  was  perfectly  calm  ;  but  in 
walking  against  a  very  light  air  of  wind 
a  smarting  sensation  was  experienced 
all  over  the  face,  accompanied  with  a 
severe  pain  in  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
head. '■  The  increased  length  of  the 
day  (Febrnary  15,)  and  the  cheering 
presence  of  the  sun  for  several  hours 


f  See  a  most  beautiful  engraving  of  an  •  Arctic  night-scene,'  in  Capt.  Parry's  Journal. 
%  Aurora  Borealis. 
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above  the  horizon,*  induced  me  (says 
Captain  Parry)  to  open  the  dead-lights 
of  my  stern-windows,  in  order  to  admit 
the  dayhght,  of  which,  in  our  occupa- 
tions below,  we  had  entirely  been  de- 
prived for  more  than  four  months.  I 
had  soon,  however,  occasion  to  find 
that  this  change  was  rather  premature, 
and  that  I  had  not  rightly  calculated  on 
the  length  of  the  winter  in  Melville 
Island.  The  Hecla  was  fitted  with 
double  windows  in  her  stern,  the  inter- 
val between  the  two  sashes  being  about 
two  feet  ;  and,  within  these,  some  cur- 
tains of  baize  had  been  nailed  close  in 
the  early  part  of  the  winter.  On  en- 
deavouring now  to  remove  the  curtains, 
they  were  found  to  be  so  strongly  ce- 
mented to  the  windows  by  the  frozen 
vapour  collected  between  them,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  cut  them  off,  in  order 
to  open  the  windows  ;  and  from  the 
space  between  the  double  sashes,  we 
removed  twelve  large  buckets  of  ice, 
or  frozen  vapour,  which  had  accumu- 
lated in  the  same  manner.'  (p.  145.) 

These  curious  facts,  just  detailed, 
give  a  lively  description  of  the  priva- 
tions to  which  the  persons  engaged  in 
the  arctic  expedition  were  continually 
exposed.  A  pleasantje?/  d" esprit,  on 
this  subject,  appeared  in  the  North 
Georgia  Gazette,  in  which  the  writer  is 
described  as  '  composing  himself  to  rest 
beneath  the  cumljrous  weight  of  six 
blankets,  over  which  is  stretched  a 
warm  wolf's  kideJ'  He  is  then  roused 
from  sleep,  and  is  '  shivered  awake' 
by  leaning  his  elbow  against  the  ice. 
Beautiful  crystals  meet  his  eye  in  eve- 
ry direction,  but,  '  illumined  by  the 
candle's  rays,'  they  soon  liquefy  and 
drop  over  him,  forming  a  most  delight- 
ful North  Georgia  Shoicer  Bath. 
These  are  some  oithe  Arctic  Miseries  ; 
others  are  related,  with  much  good  hu- 


mour, in  the  celebrated  Gazette,  so  of- 
ten quoted  ;  a  truly  entertaining  mis- 
cellany in  any  part  of  the  world.  The 
'  Miseries'  (happily  for  our  intrepid 
seamen)  were  not  considered  very  nu- 
merous, as  the  following  only  are  reci- 
ted by  Old  Comical : — 

'  Going  out  in  a  winter  morning  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  a  walk,  and.  be- 
fore you  have  proceeded  ten  yards  from 
the  ship,  getting  a  cold  bath  in  the 
cook's  steep   hole.* 

'  When  on  a  hunting  excursion,  and 
being  close  to  a  fine  deer,  after  several 
attempts  to  fire,  discovering  that  your 
piece  is  neither  primed  nor  loaded, 
while  the  animal's  four  legs  are  em- 
ployed in  carrying^way  tlie  body. 

'  Setting  out  with  a  piece  of  new 
bread  in  your  pocket  on  a  shooting 
party,  and,  when  you  feel  inclined  to 
eat  it,  having  occasion  to  observe  that 
it  is  so  frozen  that  your  teeth  will  not 
penetrate  it. 

'  Being  called  from  table  by  the  in- 
telligence that  a  wolf  is  approacliing 
the  vessels,  which,  on  closer  inspection, 
proves  to  be  a  dog  ;  on  going  again 
below,  detecting  the  cat  in  running  ofl' 
with  your  dinner. 

'  Returning  on  board  your  ship  after 
an  evening  visit  in  a  contemplative  hu- 
mour, and  being  roused  from  a  pleasing 
reverie  by  the  close  embrace  of  a  bear. 

'  Sitting  down  in  anticipation  of  a 
comfortable  breakfast,  and  finding  that 
the  tea,  by  mistake,  is  made  of  salt 
water.' 

The  distance  at  which  sounds  were 
heard  in  the  open  air,  during  intense 
cold,  afforded  matter  of  considerable 
surprise  :  people  were  often  heard  dis- 
tinctly conversing  in  a  common  tone  of 
voice  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  At  a 
distance  of  two  miles  from  the  ships. 
smoke  which    had    passed  from  them 


'^The  splendid  Sun,  with^reascending  ray- 
Sheds  o'er  the  northern  world  the  flood  of  day. 
Lost  in  the  blazing-  radiance,  sable  Night 
Resigns  her  empire  to  the  kindling  light. 
Serenely  clear,  the  heaven's  blue  concave  glows, 
And  glittering  sun-shine  gilds  the  mountain  snows. 
Precursive  of  the  general  fire,  a  stream 
Of  reddish  light  shoots  up  its  bounteous  gleam  ; 
The  conscious  skies  the  blushingtint  extend, 
Till  with  their  azure  dye  its  glories  blend.  .V.  fteorgia  Gazelle. 

t  Ahole  in  the  ice, for  steeping  salt  meat,  fee 
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horizontally  was  smelt  so  strong,  as  to 
impede  the  breathing  of  some  officers 
who  were  walking  on  shore. 

On  tlie  5th  of  March  1820,  the  ther- 
mometer rose  to  15''  at  noon  ;  and,  on 
the  7th,  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
filled  our  navigators  with  joy,  as  af- 
fording some  promise  of  the  approach 
of  Spi'ing.  This  olive-branch  of  prom- 
ise, was  no  more  than  the  thatcing  of 
a  small  quantity  of  snoic,  in  a  favour- 
able situation,  upon  the  black  paint 
work*  of  the  ship's  stern  which  exactly 
faced  the  south.  But  this  being  the 
first  time  that  such  an  event  had  occur- 
red for  mere  than  five  months,  the  cir- 
cumstance, trifling  as  it  would  have  ap- 
peared in  any  other  climate,  proved  a 
matter  of  no  small  interest  and  satisfac- 
tion to  those  who  here  witnessed  it. 

On  Bheringh  rocks  and  Greenland's  naked  isles, 
'Mongst  wastes  that  slumber  in  eternal  snow. 
And  waft,  across  the  wave's  tumultuous  roar, 
The  wolf's  long  howl  from  Oonalaska^s  shore  ; 
Fond  Hope  can  here  her  moonlight  vigils  keep, 
And  sing  to  charm  the  spirit  of  the  deep  : 
Angel  of  life  !   thy  glittering  wings  explore 
Earth's  loneliest  bounds,  and  Ocean's  wildest  shore. 
CAMPBELL. 

The  vapour  arising  from  the  men's 
breath  and  the  steam  of  their  victuals 
during  meals,  which  had  been  frozen 
to  the  ship's  sides,  and  had  remained 
in  a  solid  state,  beginning  to  thaw  on 
the  approach  of  the  mild  weather,  this 
coating  was  scraped  off,  and  the  quan- 
tity removed  filled  more  than  one  hun- 
dred buckets,  ahhough  it  had  not  accu- 
mulated for  a  longer  time  than  4  weeks. 

A  smart  shower  of  rain,  a  most  agree- 
able novelty  to  persons  so  long  unac- 
customed to  view  water  in  a  fluid  state, 
fell  on  the  24th  of  May  ;  and  rain  be- 


Pale  suns,  unfult  at  distance,  roll  away, 

And  on  th'  impassive  ice  the  liglitoings  play  ; 

Eternal  snows  the  growing  mass  supply, 

Till  the  bright  mountains  prop  th'  incumbent  sky  ; 

As  Atlas  fixed,  each  hoary  pile  appears. 

The  gathered  winter  of  a  thousand  years.       Pope- 

In  the  month  of  June  1820,  Capt. 
Parry,  accompanied  by  some  of  his  of- 
ficers, &c.  travelled  across  Melville 
Island  to  the  northern  shore,  and  re- 
turned by  a  different  route.  His  re- 
maining observations  we  have  put  into 
the  form  of  a  Diary  ;  and,  as  a  com- 
panion to  the  *  Lapland  Calendar^ 
given  in  a  preceding  number,  we  shall 
designate  this 

The  Arctic  Calendar. 

June  8. — Some  sandy  ground  passed 
over,  so  full  of  the  burrows  of  hares, 
as  to  resemble  a  warren.  Some  7noss 
and  a  few  short  tufts  of  gi^ass  seen  ; 
the  dvmrf-icillow  coming  out  in  flower. 
Some  sorrel  began  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance. 

Jiine  9. — The  plumage  of  the  cock- 
grouse  was  still  quite  white,  except 
near  the  tip  of  the  tail,  where  the  feath- 
ers were  of  a  fine  glossy  black  ;  but  in 
every  hen  that  was  killed  a  very  per- 
ceptible alteration  was  apparent,  even 
from  day  to  day,  and  their  plumage 
had  now  nearly  assumed  that  speckled 
colour,  which,  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  ground,  is  admirably  adapted  to 
preserve  them  from  being  seen  at  the 
season  of  incubation. 

June  12. — A  ranuncidus  in  full 
flower  in  a  sheltered  situation.  The 
root  and  three  feet  of  the  trunk  of  a 
pine-tree,  and  part  of  the  skeleton  of  a 
musk-ox,  frozen  into  the  ground,  were 
seen  on  a  lagoon  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sea.     The  soil  here  became  very 


mg  a  powerful  agent  in  dissolving  ice,  rich,  and  abounded  with  the  finest  moss, 

this  was  hailed  by  every  one  as  a  most  together  with  a  great  deal   of   grass, 

propitious  event.    Notwithstanding  this  saxifrage,  and  poppy  ;  and  there  were 

and  otiier  favourable  prognostics,  when  evident  proofs  that  this  place  was  much 

the  sea  was  viewed  from  the  N,  E.  hill  resorted    to  by  deer,  musk-oxen,  and 


ixi  Melville  Island,  it  still  presented  the 
same  unbroken  and  continuous  surface 
of  solid  and  impenetrable  ice — not  less 
than  from  six  to  seven  feet  in  thickness. 

So  Zembla's  rocks,  the  beauteous  work  of  frost, 
Rise  white  in  air,  and  glitter  o'er  the  coast ; 


hares. 

June  13 — A  musk-ox  was  seen  feed- 
ing on  a  spot  of  luxuriant  pasture 
ground,  and,  when  fired  at,  set  off  at  a 
quick  pace  over  the  hills.  The  skin  of 
one  which  was  subsequently  killed  has 


*  [t  is  worthy  of  remark  that  no  appearance  of  thawinp:  took  place  except  in  the    situa- 
tion described,  and,  even  there,  upon  the,'/e//oi<' paint  the  snow  remained  as  hard  as  before. 
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been  stuflfed,  and  deposited  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  '1  his  extraordinary  ani- 
mal somewhat  resembles  the  Bonnssits, 
lately  exhibited  in  London.  The  musk- 
ox  furnished  421  pounds  of  beef,  which 
was  served  to  the  crews  as  usual,  in 
lieu  of  their  salt  provisions,  and  was 
much  relished,  notwithstanding  its  very 
strong  musky  flavour.  The  meat  was 
remarkabl}^  fat.  The  total  quantity  of 
game  obtained  on  xMelville  Island  dur- 
ing their  stay  of  nearly  twelve  months, 
was  as  follows  ;  3  musk-oxen,  24  deer, 
68  hares,  53  geese,  [>':>  ducks,  and  144 
ptarmigans,  or  grouse  ;  affording  3,706 
pounds  of  meat. 

One  or  two  ?)iice  were  caught,  turn- 
ing brown  about  the  belly  and  head, 
and  the  back  of  a  dark  grey  colour.  In 
every  part  of  the  island  these  little  ani- 
mals were  occasionally  seen  :  one  of 
them  being  pursued,  finding  no  hole 
near,  and  escape  impossible,  set  himself 
against  a  stone,  as  if  in  defence  ;  and 
bit  the  man's  finger  when  he  took  him. 
From  the  observations  made  on 
board  the  ships  in  Winter  Harbour, 
during  Capt.  Parry's  absence,  we  select 
the  following  facts  illustrative  of  the 
natural  history  of  the  Arctic  regions. 

June  2. — The  first  red  plialarope 
(p.  [jlatt/rinchos)  and  also  the  first 
flock  of  butitings  appeared. 

Ju?ie  3. — A  flock  of  12  king-ducks, 
together  with  a  single  raven,  an  arctic 
gull,  and  some  golden  plovers  seen. 

June  5. — Flocks  of  ducks  and  geese 
seen  almost  daily,  for  six  weeks  from 
this  time. 

June  9. — The  first  seal  was  seen  ly- 
ing upon  the  ice,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  and  having  a  hole  close  to  him 
as  usual  :  like  the  bear  in  autumn,  no 
more  than  one  of  these  animals  was 
ever  observed  at  the  same  time.  About 
this  time,  several  inosqnitoes  (culex 
pipiens  )  were  caught ;  but,  as  in  Hud- 
son's Bay  and  other  cold  countries,they 
never  attempted  to  bite,  or  annoy  in 
any  way.  The  buds  of  the  saxifraga 
ojjpositifolia,  nnd  of  the  dwarf  willoiv, 
were  observed  to  be  opening  out.   anol 


some  of  the  sorrel  to  be  in  flower  ;  a 
plant  with  a  lilac-coloured  flower,  hav- 
ing a  very  sweet  smell  (supposed  to  be 
a  draba),\vas  also  observed  to  be  push- 
ing out  its  blossoms  about  this  time, 
but  none  of  these  plants  were  so  for- 
ward as  the  saxifrage.  Among  the 
sea-birds  observed  in  theArctic  regions 
the  following  are  enumerated  in  a  po- 
etical address  to  the  feathered  tribe, 
inserted  in  the  North  Georgia  Gazette : 
awks,  dovekies,  looms,  mallemukes, 
tern,  kittiwakes,  ice-gulls,  and  the  glau- 
cous gull,  ^  king  of  the  Hyperborean 
main,'  and  little  inferior  in  size  to  an 
eagle. 

June  14. — The  first  rein-deer  seen 
from  the  ships  this  day. 

An  interesting  anecdote  of  the  docil- 
ity of  the  rein-deer  is  given  by  Capt. 
Parry,  as  witnessed  on  his  visit  to  Mel- 
ville island.  The  habits  of  this  useful 
animal  are  fully  known  from  our  inter- 
course with  other  countries. 

Their  rein-deer  form  their  riches.    These  their  tent*. 
Their  robes,  their  beds,andall  theirhomely  wealth 
Supply,  their  wholesome  fare,  and  cheerful  cups. 
Obsequious  at  their    call,  the    docile    tribe 
Yield  to  the  sled  their  necks,  and  whirl  them    swiflt 
O'er  hill  and  dale,  heap'd  into  one  expanse 
of  marbled  snow  as  far  as  eye  can  sweep. 
With  a  blue  crust  of  ice  unbounded,  glazed. 

THOMSON. 

We  now  conclude  our  extracts  from 
Capt.  Parry's  interesting  book,  which 
we  have  made  with  a  view  rather  to 
stimulate,  than  gratify  curiosity  :  trust- 
ing that  many  of  our  readers  will  recur 
to  the  volume  itself  for  additional  gmti- 
fication.  As  this  indefatigable  man  has 
before  this  (Sept.  1821)  probably 
made  further  discoveries  in  the  Arctic 
regions,  which  may  add  further  to  the 
science  and  the  fame  of  his  country,  we 
sincerely  offer  up  our  aspirations  for 
the  entire  success  of  his  adventurous 
undertaking  ;  at  the  same  time  con- 
vinced, that,  whatever  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  Captain  Parry's  discoveries, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  of  his 
zeal  and  abilities. 
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Tj^ROM  Soof,  a  village  near  the  ruins 
of  Geraza,  the  travellers  set  out  on 
the  morning  of  f'ebruary  2nd,  and,  con- 
tinuing their  route  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  arrived  at  Aidoone.  From 
Aidoone  they  passed  on  to  Erbeed, 
where  they  saw  an  octagonal  tower, 
probably  of  Saracen  origin,  and  a  re- 
servoir of  water  resembling  the  pools  of 
Solomon  near  Jerusalem,  though  not 
quite  so  large.  They  reached,  a  short 
time  before  sun-set,  a  small  hamlet, 
called  Bahraha,  where  they  passed  the 
night.  Here  they  discovered  some  cu- 
rious relics  of  antiquity,  and  among  oth- 
ers a  sarcophagus  of  black  porous  stone, 
of  a  basaltic  or  volcanic  nature. 

The  village  of  Bahraha  does  not  con- 
tain more  than  fifty  houses,  and  is  gov- 
erned by  a  Sheikh,  who  acknowledges 
the  authority  of  the  Pacha  of  Damas- 
cus. 

The  next  day  the  travellers  proceed- 
ed on  their  journey,  and  passing  through 
several  hamlets,  arrived  about  three 
hours  after  noon  at  Oorn  Kais,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Gamala,  whose  ruins 
they  aliglited  to  examine. 

"  After  devoting  (says  Buckingham) 
about  an  hour  to  the  ruins  of  Gamala, 
and  traversing  them  on  foot  in  every 
direction,  we  were  enabled  to  perceive 
that  the  city  formed  nearly  a  square  ; 
its  greatest  length  being  from  east  to 
west,  which  we  found  to  measure  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy  pa- 
ces, of  about  tv/o  feet  each,  or  just  half 
a  miic,  and  its  breadth  perhaps  one- 
fourth  less.  The  upper  part  of  the 
city  stood  on  a  level  spot  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  and  appears  to  have 
been  walled  all  around  the  acclivities  of 
that  hill,  being  on  all  sides  exceedingly 
steep,  ;md  having  appearances  of  ruin- 
ed buildings,  even  on  their  steepest 
parts.  The  eastern  gate  of  entrance 
has  its  portals  still  remaining,  and  was 
near  the  northern  wall.  From  hence 
a  noble  street  ran  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  city,  extending  the  num- 
ber of  paces  mentioned,  as  it  was  along 
this  that  the  measurement  was  taken. 


This  street  was  fifteen  paces,  or  about 
thirty  feet  in  breadth,  from  pillar  to 
pillar ;  as  it  had  a  colonade  of  the  Ionic 
and  Corinthian  orders,  at  intervals, 
lining  its  avenues  on  each  side,  as  at 
the  ruins  at  Geraza.  The  street  was 
paved  throughout  with  fine  squared 
blocks  of  the  black  volcanic  stone,  and 
this  pavement  was  still  so  perfect  that 
the  ruts  of  carriage-wheels  were  to  be 
seen  in  it  of  different  breadths,  and 
about  an  inch  in  depth,  as  at  the  ruins 
of  Pompeii  in  Italy. 

"  The  first  edifice  which  presented 
itself,  on  entering  at  the  eastern  gate, 
was  a  theatre  on  the  left,  the  scene  and 
front  of  which  was  entirely  destro^^ed, 
but  its  benches  were  still  remaining, 
and  it  faced  towards  the  north.  Still 
farther  on  were  appearances  of  an  Ionic 
temple,  the  colonnade  of  the  street  be- 
ing continued  ;  and  at  about  the  centre 
of  its  length,  a  range  of  Corinthian  col- 
umns on  pedestals  marked  the  site  of  a 
grand  edifice  on  the  left ;  not  a  column 
now  remained  erect,  but  the  plan  could 
be  distinctly  traced. 

"  Before  we  departed  we  were  taken 
to  see  one  of  the  ancient  Roman  tombs, 
now  used  as  a  carpenter's  shop,  the  oc- 
cupier being  employed  in  constructing 
a  rude  plough,  and  in  fixing  the  irons  to 
one  of  those  long  Syrian  goads,  which 
serve  to  spur  the  animal  with  one  end 
and  clear  the  plough  of  clods  with  the 
other.  On  examining  the  size  and 
weight  of  this  iron  at  the  foot,  Maun- 
drell's  conjecture  struck  me  as  a  very 
judicious  one,  that  it  might  have  been 
with  such  a  weapon  Shamgar  made  the 
prodigious  slaughter  related  of  him  in 
the  Book  of  Judges. 

"  From  this  tomb  we  went  to  a  still 
more  perfect  one,  which  was  entirely 
cleared,  and  now  used  as  a  private 
dwelling.  Though  the  females  of  the 
family  were  within  we  were  allowed  to 
enter,  and  descended  by  a  flight  of  three 
steps,  there  being  either  a  cistern  or  a 
deep  sepulchre  on  the  right  of  this  de- 
scent. The  portals  and  architrave 
were  here  perfectly  exposed  j  the  orna- 
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ments  of  the  latter  were  a  wreath  and 
open  flowers  ;  the  door  also  was  divid- 
ed by  a  studded  bar  and  pannelled,and 
the  ring  ot"  the  knocker  remained, 
though  the  knocker  itself  had  been 
broken  off.  The  door,  which  was  of 
the  same  size  and  thickness  as  those 
described,  traversed  easily  on  its  hinges, 
as  we  were  permitted  to  open  and  close 
it  at  pleasure.  On  examining  it  close- 
ly, all  that  has  before  been  said  on  the 
mode  of  fixing  and  of  fastening  it  was 
confirmed,  as  we  could  here  see  eve- 
ry part  of  the  construction  more  per- 
fectly. 

"  The  tomb  was  about  eight  feet  in 
height  on  the  inside,  as  there  was  a 
descent  of  a  steep  step  from  the  stone 
threshold  to  the  floor.  Its  size  was 
about  twelve  paces  square,  but  no  light 
was  received  into  it  except  by  the 
door;  we  coidd  not  see  whether  there 
was  an  inner  chamber,  as  in  some  of 
the  others.  A  perfect  sarcophagus 
still  remained  within,  and  this  was 
now  used  by  the  family  as  a  chest 
for  corn  and  other  provisions,  so  that 
this  violated  sepulchre  of  the  dead  had 
thus  become  a  secure,  a  cool,  and  a 
convenient  retreat  to  the  living  of  a  dif- 
ferent race." 

From  Oorn  Kais  (the  ancient  Gama- 
la)  they  bent  their  steps  towards  Naza- 
reth :  they  arrived  on  the  12th  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  left  it  the  following  day  for 
Tiberias.  Passing  thro'  a  number  of 
small  villages,  without  seeing  any  thing 
very  remarkalsle,  they  journeyed  along 

THE  LAKE  OP  TIBERIAS. 

"  The  present  town  of  Tabareeah 
(Tiberias)  is  in  the  form  of  an  irregular 
crescent,  and  is  inclosed  toward  the 
land'  by  a  wall  flanked  with  circular 
towers.  It  lies  nearly  north  and  south 
along  the  western  edge  of  the  lake,  and 
has  its  eastern  front  opposed  to  the 
water,  on  the  bank  of  which  it  stands, 
as  some  of  the  houses  there  are  almost 
washed  by  the  sea.  Its  southern  wall 
approaches  almost  to  the  beach  ;  but 
the  north-western  angle  of  the  northern 
wall,  being  seated  on  a  rising  ground, 
recedes  some  little  distance  from  the 
water,  and  thus  gives  an  irregular  form 
to  the  enclosure.  The  whole  does  not 
appear   a  mile  in  circuit,  and  cannot 
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contain  more  than  five  hundred  sepa- 
rate dwellings,  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  placed.  There  are  two 
gates  visible  from  without,  one  near  the 
southern,  and  the  other  in  the  western 
wall,  the  latter  of  which  is  in  one  of 
the  round  towers,  and  is  the  only  one 
now  open ;  there  are  appearances  also 
of  the  town  having  been  surrounded  by 
a  ditch,  but  this  is  now  filled  up  with 
cultivaiable  soil. 

"  To  the  northward  of  the  town  is 
the  road  we  passed  over  on  our  journey 
the  day  before  ;  to  the  southward  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  and  a  hot 
bath,  still  frequented,  as  well  as  the 
burying-ground  of  the  IMahomedans  and 
Jews  ;  on  the  east  the  broad  expanse 
of  the  lake  stretches  over  to  the  oppo- 
site shore ;  and  on  the  west  it  has  a 
small  space  of  plain  fit  for  cultivation, 
from  whence  the  land  rises  into  the 
lofty  hills  which  almost  overhang  the 
town. 

"  The  interior  presents  but  few  ob- 
jects of  interest  beside  the  ordinary 
habitations,  which  are  small  and  mean. 
There  is  a  mosque  with  a  dome  and 
minaret  now  frequented,  and  another 
with  an  octangular  tower  in  ruins.  The 
former  of  these  is  not  far  from  the  gate 
of  entrance,  the  latter  is  nearer  to  the 
beach.  There  are  also  two  synagogues 
of  the  Jews  near  the  centre  of  the  town, 
both  of  them  inferior  to  that  of  Jerusa- 
lem, though  similar  in  design,  and  one 
Christian  place  of  worship,  called  the 
'  House  of  Peter,'  near  the  southern 
quarter,  close  to  the  water's  edge.  The 
last,  which  has  been  thought  by  some 
to  be  the  oldest  place  of  Christian  wor- 
ship now  extant  in  Palestine,  is  a  vault- 
ed room,  thirty  feet  by  fifteen,  and  per- 
haps fifteen  in  height ;  it  stands  nearly 
east  and  west,  having  its  door  of  en- 
trance at  the  western  front,  and  its  al- 
tar immediately  opposite  in  a  small 
recess.  Over  the  door  is  one  small 
window,  and  on  each  side  four  others, 
all  arched  and  open.  The  masonry  of 
the  edifice  is  of  an  ordinary  kind  ;  the 
pavement  within  is  similar  to  that  used 
for  streets  in  this  country,  and  the  whole 
is  devoid  of  sculpture  or  any  other  or- 
nament that  I  could  perceive.  In  a 
court  without  the  '  House  of  Peter.'  I 
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observed,  however,  a  block  of  stone,  on 
which  were  the  figures  of  two  goats  and 
two  Uons  or  tigers  coarsely  executed, 
but  whether  this  ever  belonged  to  the 
building  itself,  no  one  could  inform  me. 
During  my  visit  to  this  church,  morn- 
ing mass  was  performed  by  the  Abee- 
na,  at  whose  house  we  had  lodged  ;  the 
congregation  consisted  of  only  eleven 
persons,  and  the  furniture  and  decora- 
tions of  the  allar  and  the  dress  of  the 
priest  were  exceedingly  scanty  and 
poor. 

"  The  edifice  is  thought  by  the  peo- 
ple here  to  have  been  the  very  house 
that  Peter  inhabited,  at  the  time  of  his 
being  called  from  the  boat  to  follow 
Christ.  It  was,  however,  evidently 
constructed  for  a  place  of  worship,  at  a 
period  much  posterior  to  the  time  of 
the  apostle  whose  name  it  bears,  though 
it  misjhi  have  been  erected  on  the  spot 
which  tradition  had  marked  as  the  site 
of  his  more  humble  habitation.  From 
hence  they  say  too  it  was  that  the  boat 
pushed  into  the  lake  when  the  miracu- 
lous draught  of  fishes  was  drawn. 

"  The  ordinary  dwellings  of  the  in- 
habitants are  such  as  are  commonly 
seen  in  eastern  villages,  but  are  marked 
by  a  peculiarity  which  I  witnessed  here 
for  the  first  time;  on  the  terrace  of  al- 
most every  house,  stands  a  small 
square  inclosure  of  reeds,  loosely  cover- 
ed with  leaves.  These  I  learned  were 
resorted  to  by  the  heads  of  families  to 
sleep  in  during  the  summer  months, 
when  the  heat  of  the  nights  is  intolera- 
ble from  the  low  situation  of  the  town, 
and  the  unfrequency  of  cooling  breezes. 
At  the  present  moment,  indeed,  we 
had  the  thermometer  at  82"  in  the 
shade  an  hour  after  sun  rise  and  calm, 
while  on  the  hills  it  was  considerably 
less  than  at  noon  in  the  sun. 

"  The  whole  population  of  Tiberias 
does  not  exceed  two  thousand  souls, ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  best-in- 
formed residents.  Of  these  about  the 
half  are  Jews,  many  of  them  are  from 
Europe,  particularly  from  Germany, 
Poland,  and  Russia,  and  the  rest  are 
Mahommedans,  exclusive  of  about  twen- 
ty Christian  families  of  the  Catholic 
communion." 

After  remaining  the  night  in  a  con- 
vent at  Nazareth,  the  travellers  directed 


their  journey  to  the  northward,  and 
passed  through  the  villages  of  Mezra, 
Tooli,  Affouli,  Noori,  I'araheen,  along 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  arrived  at 
Jeneen.  The  place  is  governed  by  a 
Sheikh,  who  is  tributary  both  to  Acre 
and  Damascus.  On  the  arrival  at  ?-an- 
hoor  they  were  introdued  to  Hadjee 
Ahmed  Gerar,  the  chief  of  the  place. 
We  give  the  account  of  the  interview  in 
Buckingham's  own  words  : — 

"  On  being  conducted  to  the  chief, 
we  found  him  sitting  on  a  stone  bench 
in  the  court  of  his  house,  and  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  dependants,  who  seemed 
to  think  themselves  honoured  by  being 
admitted,  like  Mordecai  of  old,  to  sit  at 
the  king's  gate.  All  arose  at  our  en- 
trance ;  a  carpet  and  cushions  were 
placed  for  me  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
master  ;  our  horses  were  fed,  a  supper 
provided,  and  every  mark  of  hospitality 
shown  to  us. 

"  In  the  ardour  of  conversation  with 
this  seemingly-estimable  man,  I  had 
quite  forgotten  to  deliver  my  letter  to 
him  until  we  had  finished  supper.  As 
soon  as  he  received  it,  a  young  scribe 
was  called,  who  read  the  contents  of 
the  letter  aloud,  and  all  listened  and 
applauded,  for  it  was  full  of  the  most 
extravagant  encomiums.  It  was  grati- 
fying to  me,  however,  to  consider  that 
such  false  representations  of  wisdom, 
talents,  honour  and  wealth  had  no 
share  in  obtaining  from  me  the  kind 
reception  given  to  our  party ;  and, 
happily,  as  the  utmost  had  already  been 
done,  even  such  a  letter  could  not  draw 
more  from  our  benevolent  host. 

"  Our  conversation  of  the  evening 
was  chiefly  on  the  state  of  Europe,  on 
the  countries  I  had  visited,  and  those  I 
hoped  to  see.  As  the  chief  had  him- 
self been  twice  to  Mecca,  making  the 
journey  from  Damascus,  I  learned  from 
him  also  some  interesting  particulars 
on  that  route,  and  we  talked  a  great 
deal  about  those  parts  of  Arabia  which 
we  had  both  seen,  namely,  the  ports  of 
the  Hedjas.  An  excellent  bed  was 
prepared  for  me  in  a  separate  room, 
with  clean  sheets  and  cushions  covered 
with  silk,  and  every  arrangement  was 
made  for  my  comfort  that  I  could  possi- 
bly desire." 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the   T7th 
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the  travellers  proceeded  on  their  jour- 
ney, and  visiting  successively  Shechem, 
or  Aeapohs, Mount  Ebul  and  Gerezim, 
and  the  VV  ell  of  Samaria,  arrived  at 
Nablous,  from  which  place  they  return- 
ed once  more  to  iNazareth. 

It  is  not  possible,  in  a  ievf  desultory 
extracts,  to  do  justice  to  this  important 
volume.  We  have  endeavoured,  for 
the  information  of  our  readers,  to  fur- 
nish an  outline  of  iMr.  Buckingham's 
tour,  but  have  been  unable  to  record,  in 
an  abbreviated  form,  any  of  the  nume- 
rous and  valuable  illustrations  of  the 
sacred  writings  with  which  this  work 
abounds.  If  to  throw  a  light  upon  the 
pages  of  the  poet,  historian,  or  philoso- 


pher, deserve  our  thanks,  that  writer 
has  surely  a  greater  claim  to  our  coun- 
tenance and  acknowledgments,  who, 
by  his  useful  and  important  researches, 
has  illustrated  several  of  the  obscure 
texts  of  a  book,  the  due  knowledge  of 
which  can  only  enable  us  to  become 
"  wise''  in  the  best  and  most  extended 
sense  of  the  term. 

The  volume  is  handsomely  printed, 
and  accompanied  by  excellent  mops 
and  plans  of  the  places  visited  by  iMr. 
Buckingham.  Each  chapter  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  neatly  executed  vignette  of 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
description. 


(Blackwood's  Magazine.) 
THE    MLiV    I-V    THE    EEl.L. 


XN  my  younger  days,  bell-ringing  was 
much  more  in  fashion  among  the 
young  men  of ,  than  it  is  now.  No- 
body, I  believe,  practises  it  there  at  pre- 
sent except  the  servants  of  the  church, 
and  the  melody  has  been  much  injured 
in  consequence.  Some  fifty  years  ago, 
about  twenty  of  us  who  dwelt  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Cathedral,  formed  a 
club,  which  used  to  ring  every  peal 
that  was  called  for  ;  and,  from  continu- 
al practice  and  a  rivalry  which  arose 
between  us  and  a  club  attached  to  an- 
other steeple,  and  which  tended  con- 
siderably to  sharpen  our  zeal,  we  be- 
came very  Mozarts  on  our  favourite  in- 
struments. But  my  bell-ringing  prac- 
tice was  shortened  by  a  singular  acci- 
dent, which  not  only  stopt  my  perform- 
ance but  made  even  the  sound  of  a  bell 
terrible  to  my  ears. 

One  Sunday,  I  went  with  another 
into  the  belfrey  to  ring  for  noon  pray- 
ers, but  the  second  stroke  we  had  pul- 
led shewed  us  that  the  clapper  of  the 
bell  we  were  at  was  muflled.  Some 
one  had  been  buried  that  morning,  and 
it  had  been  prepared,  of  course,  to  ring 
a  mournful  note.  We  did  not  know 
of  this,  but  the  remedy  was  easy. 
"Jack,"  said  my  companion,  "  step  up 
to  the  loft  and  cut  off  the  hat;"  for  the 
way  we  had  of  muffling  was  by  tying  a 
piece  of  an  old  hat,  or  of  cloth  (the  for- 
mer was  preferred)  to  one  side  o<"  the 


clapper,  which  deadened  ever)-  second 
toll.  I  complied,  and  mounting  into 
the  belfrey,  crept  as  usual  into  tiie  bell, 
where  I  began  to  cut  away.  The  hat 
had  been  tied  in  some  more  complica- 
ted manner  than  usual,  and  1  was  per- 
haps three  or  four  minutes  in  getting  it 
off;  during  which  time  my  companion 
below  was  hastily  called  away,  by  a 
message  from  his  sweetheart  I  believe, 
but  that  is  not  material  to  my  story. 
The  person  who  called  him  was  a 
brother  of  the  club,  who,  knowing  that 
the  time  had  come  for  ringing  for  ser- 
vice, and  not  thinking  that  any  one  was 
above,  began  to  pull.  At  this  moment 
I  was  just  getting  out,  when  1  felt  the 
bell  moving  ;  I  guessed  the  reason  at 
once — it  was  a  moment  of  terror  ;  but 
by  a  hasty,  and  almost  convulsive  ef- 
fort, I  succeeded  in  jumping  down,  and 
tlnowing  myself  flat  on  my  back  under 
the  bell. 

The  room  in  which  it  was,  was  little 
more  than  suflicient  to  contain  it,  t!ie 
bottom  of  the  bell  coming  within  a 
couple  of  feet  of  the  floor  of  lath.  At 
that  time  I  certainl}'  was  not  so  bulky  as 
I  am  now,  but  as  I  lay  it  was  witliia 
an  inch  of  my  face.  1  had  not  laid 
myself  down  a  second,  when  the  ring- 
ing began. — It  was  a  dreadful  situation. 
Over  me  swung  an  immense  mass  of 
metal,  one  touch  of  which  would  have 
crushed  me  to  peiccs  j  the  floor  undev 
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me  was  principally  composed  of  crazy    The  bell  pealing  above,  and  opening 


laths,  and  if  they  gave  way,  I  was  pre 
cipitated  to  the  distance  of  about  fifty 
feet  upon  a  loft,  which  would,  in  all 
probaliility,  have  sunk  under  the  im- 
pulse of  my  fall,  and   sent   me  to  be 


its  jaws  with  a  hideous  clamour,  seem- 
ed to  me  at  one  time  a  ravening  mon- 
ster, raging  to  devour  me  ;  at  another, 
a  whirlpool  ready  to  suck  me  into  its 
bellowing  abyss.     As  I  gazed    on  it. 


dashed  to  atoms  upon  the  marble  floor    it  assumed  all  shapes  ;  it  was  a  flying 

eagle,  or  rather  a  roc  of  the  Arabian 
story-tellers,  clapping  its  wings  and 
screaming  over  me.  As  I  looked  up- 
ward into  it,  it  would  appear  sometimes 
to  lengthen  into  indefinite  extent,  or 
to  be  twisted  at  the  end  into  the  spiral 
folds  of  the  tail  of  a  flying-dragon. 
Nor  was  the  flaming  breath,  or  fiery 
glance  of  that  fabled  animal,  wanting 
to  complete  the  picture.  My  eyes  in- 
flamed, bloodshot,  and  glaring,  invest- 
full 


of  the  chancel,  an  hundred  feet  below. 
I  remembered — for  fear  is  quick  in  rec- 
ollection— how  a  common  clockwriglit, 
about  a  month  before,  had  fallen,  and 
bursting  through  the  floors  of  the  stee- 
ple, driven  in  the  ceilings  of  the  porch, 
and  even  broken  into  the  marble  tomb- 
stone of  a  bishop  who  slept  beneath. 
This  was  my  first  terror,  but  the  ring- 
ing had  not  continued  a  minute,  before 


a  more    awful   and    immediate  dread 

came  on  me.  The  deafening  sound  of  ed  the  supposed  monster  with  a 
the  bell  smote  into  my  ears  with  a  thun-  proportion  of  unholy  light, 
der  which  made  me  fear  their  drums  It  would  be  endless  were  T  to  mere- 
would  crack. — There  was  not  a  fibre  ly  hint  at  all  the  fancies  that  possessed 
of  my  body  it  did  not  thrill  through:  my  mind.  Every  object  that  was  hid- 
It  entered  my  very  soul  ;  thought  and  eous  and  roaring  presented  itself  to  my 
reflection  were  almost  utterly  banished;  imagination.     I  often  thought  that   I 


I  only  retained  the  sensation  of  agoniz- 
ing terror.  Every  moment  I  saw  the  bell 
sweep  within  an  inch  of  my  face  ;  and 
my  eyes — I  could  not  close  them, 
though  to  look  at  the  object  was  bitter 
as  deatli — followed  it  instinctively  in  its 
oscillating  progress  until  it  came  back 


was  in  a  hurricane  at  sea,  and  that  the 
vessel  in  which  I  was  embarked  tossed 
under  me  with  the  most  furious  vehe- 
mence. The  air,  set  in  motion  by  the 
swinging  of  the  bell,  blew  over  me, 
nearly  with  the  violence,  and  more 
than  the  thunder   of  a  tempest  ;  and 


again.     It  was  in  vain  I  said  to  myself    the  floor  seemed  to  reel   under  me,  as 


that  it  could  come  no  nearer  at  any  fu- 
ture swing  than  at  first  ;  every  time  it 
descended,  I  endeavoured  to  shrink  in- 
to the  very  floor  to  avoid  being  buried 
under  the  down-sweeping  mass  ;  and 
then  reflecting  on  the  danger  of  pres- 
ing  too  weightily  on  my  frail  support, 
would  cower  up  again  as  far  as  I  dared. 


under  a  drunken  man.  But  the  most 
awful  of  all  the  ideas  that  seized  on 
me  were  drawn  from  the  supernatural. 
In  the  vast  cavern  of  the  bell  hideous 
faces  appeared,  and  glared  down  on 
me  with  terrifying  frowns,  or  with  grin- 
ning mockery,  still  more  appalling. 
At  last,  the  devil  himself,  accoutred,  as 


At  first  my  fears   were  mere  matter    in  the  common  description  of  the   evil 


of  fact.  I  was  afraid  the  pullies  above 
would  give  way,  and  let  the  bell  plunge 
on  me.  At  another  time  the  possibility 
of  the  clapper  being  shot  out  in  some 
sweep  and  dashing  through  my  body, 
as  I  had  seen  a  ram-rod  glide  through 
a  door,  flitted  across   my  mind.     The 


spirit,  with  hoof,  horn,  and  tail,  and 
eyes  of  infernal  lustre,  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  called  on  me  to  curse 
God  and  worship  him,  who  was  pow- 
erful to  save  me.  This  dread  sugges- 
tion he  uttered  with  the  full-toned  clan- 
gour of  the  bell.     I  had  him  within  an 


dread,  as  I  have  already"  mentioned,  of  inch  of  me,  and  I  thouglit  on  the  fate  of 

the  crazy   floor,    torrnented    me,   but  the  Santon  Barsisa.      Strenuously  and 

these  soon  gave  way  to  fears  not  more  desperately  I  defied  him,  and  bade  him 

unfounded,  but  more  visionary,  and  of  be  gone.     Reason,  then,  for  a  moment, 

course  more  tremendous.    The  roaring  resumed  her  sway,  but  it  was   only  to 


of  the  bell  confused  my  intellect,  and 
my  fancy  soon  began  to  teem  with  all 
sorts  of  strange  and  terrifying  ideas. 


fill  me  with  fresh  terror,  just  as  the 
lightning  dispels  the  gloom  that  sur- 
rounds the  benighted  mariner,  but  t© 
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shew  him  that  his  vessel  is  driving  on    but,  at  the  end  of  that  short  time,  the 


a  rock,  where  she  must  inevitably  be 
dashed  to  pieces.  I  found  I  was  be- 
coming delirious,  and  trembled  lest  rea- 
son should  utterly  desert  me.  This  is 
at  all  times  an  agonizing  thought,  but 
it  smote  me  then  with  tenfold  agony. 


bell  would  be  rung  a  second  time,  for 
five  minutes  more.  I  could  not  calcu- 
late the  time.  A  minute  and  an  hour 
were  of  equal  duration.  I  feared  to 
rise,  lest  the  five  minutes  should  have 
elapsed,  and  the  ringing  be  again  com- 


I  feared  lest,  when  utterly  deprived  of  menced,  in  which  case  I  should  be 
my  senses,  I  should  rise,  to  do  which  I  crushed,  before  I  could  escape,  against 
was  every  moment  tempted  by  that    the  walls  or  frame-work  of  the  bell.     I 


strange  feeling  which  calls  on  a  man, 
whose  head  is  dizzy  from  standing  on 
the  battlement  of  a  lofty  castle,  to  pre- 
cipitate himself  from  it,  and  then  death 
would  be  instant  and  tremendous. 
When  I  thought  of  this  I  became  des- 
perate. I  caught  the  floor  with  a  grasp 
which  drove  the  blood  from  my  nails  : 
and  I  yelled  with  the  cry  of  despair. 
I  called  for  help,  I  prayed,   I  shouted, 


therefore  still  continued  to  lie  down, 
cautiously  shifting  myself,  however, 
with  a  careful  gliding,  so  that  my  eye 
no  longer  looked  into  the  hollow.  This 
was  of  itself  a  considerable  relief.  The 
cessation  of  the  noise  had,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  effect  of  stupifying  me,  for 
my  attention,  being  no  longer  occupied 
by  the  chimeras  I  had  conjured  up,  be- 
gan to  flag.     All  that   now   distressed 


but  all  the  efforts  of  my  voice  were,  of    me  was  the  constant  expectation  of  the 


course,  drowned  in  the  bell.  As  it 
passed  over  my  mouth,  it  occasionally 
echoed  my  cries,  which  mixed  not  with 
its  own  sound,  but  preserved  their  dis- 
tinct character.  Perhaps  this  was  but 
fancy.     To   me,    I   know,   they  then 


second  ringing,  for  which,  however,  I 
settled  myself  with  a  kind  of  stupid  res- 
olution. I  closed  my  eyes  and  clench- 
ed my  teeth  as  firmly  as  if  they  were 
screwed  in  a  vice.  x4t  last  the  dread- 
ed moment  came,  and  the  first  swing  of 


sounded  as  if  they  were  the  shouting,    the  bell  extorted  a  groan  from   me,   as 


howling,  or  laughing  of  the  fiends  with 
which  my  imagination  had  peopled  the 
gloomy  cave  which  hung  over  me. 

You  may  accuse  me  of  exaggerating 
my  feelings  ;  but  I  am  not.  Many  a 
scene  of  dread  have  I  since  passed 
through,  but  they  are  nothing  to  the 
self-inflicted  terrors  of  this  half-hour. 
The  ancients  have  doomed  one  of  the 
damned,  in  their  Tartarus,  to  lie  under 
a  rock,  which  every  moment  seems  to 
be  descending  to  anniliiiate  him, — and 
an  awful  punishment  it  would  be.    But 


they  say  the  most  resolute  victim 
screams  at  the  sight  of  the  rack,  to 
which  he  is  for  a  second  time  destined. 
After  this,  however,  I  lay  silent  and 
lethargic,  without  a  thought.  Wrapt 
in  the  defensive  armour  of  stupidity, 
I  defied  the  bell  and  its  intonations. 
When  it  ceased,  I  was  roused  a  little 
by  the  hope  of  escape.  I  did  not,  how- 
ever, decide  on  this  step  hastily,  but, 
putting  up  my  hand  with  the  utmost 
caution,  I  touched  the  rim.  Though 
the  ringing    had   ceased,  it  still    was 


if  to  this  you  add  a  clamour  as  loud  as    tremulous  from  the  sound,   and  shook 


if  ten  thousand  furies  were  howling 
about  you — a  deafening  uproar  banish- 
ing reason,  and  driving  you  to  madness, 
you  must  allow  that  the  bitterness  of 
the  pang  was  rendered  more  terrible. 
There  is  no  man,  firm  as  his  nerves 
may  be,  who  could  retain  his  courage 
in  this  situation. 

In  twenty  minutes  the  ringing  was 
done.  Half  of  that  time  past  over  me 
without  computation, — the  other  lialf 
appeared  an  age.  When  it  ceased,  I 
becanie  gradually  more  quiet,but  a  new 
fear  retained  me.     I  knew    that    five 


under  my  hand,  which  instantly  recoil- 
ed as  from  an  electric  jar.  A  quarter 
of  an  hour  probably  elapsed  betbre  I 
again  dared  to  make  tlie  experiment, 
and  then  I  Ibund  it  at  rest.  I  determi- 
ned to  lose  no  time,  fearing  tliat  I  might 
have  lain  then  already  too  long,  and 
that  the  bell  for  evening  service  would 
catch  me.  This  dread  stimulated  me, 
and  I  slipped  out  with  tlie  utmost  rapid- 
ity, and  arose.  I  stood,  I  suppose,  for 
a  minute,  loolcing  with  silly  wonder  on 
the  place  of  my  imprisonment,  pene- 
trated with  joy  at  escaping,    but  tlien 


minutes  would  elapse  without   ringing^    rushed  down  the  stony    and  irregular 
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stair  with  the  velocity  of  lightning,  and 
arrived  in  the  bell-ringer's  room.  This 
was  the  last  act  I  had  power  to  accom- 
plish, I  leant  against  the  wall,  mo- 
tionless and  deprived  of  thoiiglit,  in 
which  posture  my  companions  found 
me ,  when,  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of 
hours,they  returned  to  their  occupation. 
They  were  shocked,  as  well  they 
might,  at  the  figure  before  them.  The 
wind  of  the  bell  had  excoriated  my  face, 
and  my  dim  and  stupified  eyes  were 
fixed  with  a  lack-lustre  gaze  in  ray 
raw  eye-lids.  My  hands  were  torn  and 
bleeding  :  my  hair  dishevelled ;  and 
my  clothes  tattered.  They  spoke  to 
me,  but  I  gave  no  answer.  They  shook 
me,  but  I  remained  insensible.  They 
then  became  alarmed,  and  hastened  to 
remove  me.  He  who  had  first  gone  up 
with  me  in  the  forenoon,  met  them  as 
they  carried  me  through  the  church- 
yard, and  through  him  who  was  shock- 
ed at  having,  in  some  measure,  occa- 
sioned the  accident,  the  cause  of  my 
misfortune  was  discovered.  I  was  put 
to  bed  at  home,  and  remained  for  three 
days  delirious,  but  gradually  recovered 
my  senses.     You  may  be  sure  the  bell 


formed  a  prominent  topic  of  my  ra- 
vings, and  if  I  heard  a  peal,  they  were 
instantly  increased  to  the  utmost  vio- 
lence. Even  when  the  delirium  abated, 
my  sleep  was  continually  disturbed  by 
imagined  ringings,  and  my  dreams  were 
haunted  by  the  fancies  which  almost 
maddened  me  while  in  the  steeple. 
My  friends  removed  me  to  a  house  in 
the  country,  which  was  sufficiently  dis- 
tant from  any  place  of  worship,  to  save 
me  from  the  apprehensions  of  hearing 
the  church-going  bell ;  for  what  Alex- 
ander Selkirk,  in  Cowper's  poem,  com- 
plained of  as  a  misfortune,  was  then  to 
me  as  a  blessing.  Here  I  recovered; 
but,  even  long  after  recovery,  if  a  gale 
wafted  the  notes  of  a  peal  towards  me, 
I  started  with  nervous  apprehension.  I 
felt  a  Mahometan  hatred  to  all  the  bell 
tribe,  and  envied  the  subjects  of  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful  the  sono- 
rous voice  of  their  JMnezzin.  Time 
cured  this,  as  it  does  the  most  of  our 
follies ;  but,  even  at  the  present  day,  if, 
by  chance,  my  nerves  be  unstrung,  some 
particular  tones  of  the  cathedral  bell 
have  power  to  surprise  me  into  a  mo- 
mentary start. 


JOHN    RENNIE,    THE    GREAT    CIVIL   EXGIXEER. 

(European  Jlagazine.) 


A  MONGST  those  numerous  distin- 
guished individuals,  of  whom  Great 
Britain  has  such  just  reasons  to  be 
proud,  for  elevating  her  fame  in  the 
ranks  of  art  and  science  far  above  all 
contemporary  kingdoms,  the  subject  of 
this  brief  notice  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated ;  and  the  monuments  of  his  abil- 
ity are  such  as  must  transmit  his  name 
to  all  posterity.  They  must  remain 
coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  land 
which  they  adorn  and  dignify;  and 
must  excite  admiration  in  the  remotest 
ages  of  her  future  history. 

JOHN  RENNIE,  Esq.  was  born 
June  7th,  1761,  at  the  small  village  of 
Preston  Kirk,  in  the  county  of  East 
Lothian,  Scotland  ;  and  was  the  young- 
est of  a  family  of  nine  children.  He 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father,  a 
most  respectable  and  extensive  farmer. 


at  the  early  age  of  five  years,  and  sub- 
sequently acquired  a  taste  for  mechani- 
cal pursuits  by  the  mere  accident  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  sons  of 
Mr.  Andrew  INlickle,  the  inventor  of 
the  thrashing  machine,  who  tenanted  a 
mill  upon  tlie  estate,  and  whose  talents 
were  brought  into  action  by  Mr.  George 
Rennie,  of  Phantassie,  the  elder  brother 
of  John,  and  much  celebrated  as  an  ag- 
riculturist. Young  Rennie's  whole  de- 
light consisted  in  watching  the  labours 
of  Mr.  Mickle,  but  he  never  neglected 
his  stuilies  in  consequence  :  on  the  con- 
trary, his  ardour  for  the  sciences  en- 
creased  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  did 
not  forsake  his  schools  until  he  could 
acquire  no  more  instruction  ;  and  such 
was  the  rapidity  of  his  progress,  that 
he  far  outstripped  the  whole  of  his  com- 
panions. At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
went  to  Edinburgh,  and  there  acquired 
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fresh  knowledge  under  Professors  Black 
and  ilobison,  of  that  university  ;  with 
the  latter  of  whom  he  formed  an  inti- 
macy which  led  to  his  introduction  to 
Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  into  whose 
service  he  entered  about  the  year  17^4 ; 
having,  however,  previously  erected 
several  mills  with  great  credit  to  his 
abilities.  JMessrs.  Boulton  and  Watt 
were  not  long  in  discovering  his  extra- 
ordinary merit,  and  employed  him,  in 
conjunction  with  themselves,  to  erect 
the  Albion  Mills,  at  Blackfriars,  plan- 
ning and  executing  the  machinery, 
which  was  driven  by  two  steam  en- 
gines of  considerable  power,  and  then 
considered  the  finest  mill  work  in  ex- 
istence. The  whole  were,  however, 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year  1791, 
when  Mr.  Rennie  commenced  business 
on  his  own  account,  and  soon  after- 
wards commenced  his  career  as  Civil 
Engineer  to  the  Crinan  Canal,  so  re- 
markable for  the  very  extraordinary 
labour  and  difficulty  required  in  its 
erection  ;  and  the  Lancaster  Canal,  fa- 
mous for  its  aqueduct  over  the  River 
Lune;  every  particular  of  which  is 
given  in  Rees's  Encyclopedia,  article 
Canal. 

Mr.  Rennie  married,  early  in  life, 
Miss  Mackintosh,  a  beautiful  young  la- 
dy, whom  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
some  years  since,  but  who  left  him  an 
interesting  and  accomplished  family. 
They  have  now  to  lament  the  loss  of  a 
second  parent,  who,  though  possessed 
of  a  constitution  and  frame  so  robust  as 
to  give  the  promise  of  a  long  life,  sunk 
under  an  unexpected  attack  at  the  early 
age  of  stxty. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Rennie  is,  indeed, 
a  national  calamity  ;  and  his  loss  can- 
not be  adequately  supplied  by  any  liv- 
ing artist  with  whom  we  are  acquaint- 
ed ;  for,  though  we  have  many  able  en- 
gineers, we  know  of  none  who  so  emi- 
nently possess  solidity  of  judgment  with 
profound  knowledge ;  and  who  are 
gifted  with  the  happy  tact  of  applying 
to  every  situation,  where  he  was  called 
upon  to  exert  his  faculties,  the  precise 
form  of  remedy  that  was  wanting  to 
the  existing  evil.  Whether  it  was  to 
stem  the  torrent  and  violence  of  the 
most  boisterous  sea ; — to  make  new 
harbours,  or  to, render  those  safe  which 


were  before  dangerous  or  inaccessible  ; 
— to  redeem  districts  of  fruitful  land 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  ocean, 
or  to  deliver  them  from  the  pestilence 
of  the  stagnant  marsh ; — to  level  hills, 
and  to  unite  them  by  aqueducts  or 
arches,  or  by  embankment  to  raise  the 
valley  between  them  ; — to  make  bridges 
that  for  beauty  surpass  all  others,  and 
that  for  strength  seem  destined  to  en- 
dure to  the  latest  posterity  ; — Mr.  Ren- 
nie had  no  rival.  Every  part  of  the 
united  kingdom  possesses  monuments 
of  his  glory,  and  they  are  as  stupendous 
as  they  are  useful.  They  will  present 
to  our  children's  children  objects  of 
admiration  for  their  grandeur,  and  of 
gratitude  for  their  utility.  Comj-'are 
the  works  of  JMr.  Rennie  with  the  most 
boasted  exploits  of  the  French  Engi- 
neers, and  mark  how  they  tower  above 
them  all.  Compare  the  Breakwater 
at  Plymouth  with  the  Cassoons  at 
Cherbourg ; — any  one  of  his  Canals 
with  that  of  Ourke ;  and  his  Waterloo- 
bridge  with  that  of  Nuilly ;  and  our 
country  may  justly  glory  in  the  com- 
parison. Their  superiorit3'  is  acknow- 
ledged by  every  liberal  Frenchman  ; 
and  M.  Dupin,  who  is  so  well  qualified 
to  do  justice  to  his  merits,  ha^,  in  a 
Notice  Necrologique  respecting  him, 
addressed  to  the  Royal  Institute  of 
France,  paid  a  tribute  to  the  virtues 
and  amiable  qualities  of  Rlr.  Rennie, 
and  given  a  brief,  but  masterly,  account 
of  his  principal  works. 

"  Mr.  Rennie,"  says  M.  Dupin, 
^'  raised  himself  by  his  merit  alone,  in 
a  country  in  which  education  is  gene- 
ral, he  received  from  his  infancy  the 
benefit  of  instruction,  which  he  after- 
wai'ds  knew  how  to  appreciate. 

"  Scotland  has  the  glory  of  having 
produced  the  most  of  the  civil  engi- 
neers, who,  for  nearly  a  century,  have 
executed  the  finest  monuments  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  and  the  most  ingenious 
machines  ;  James  Watt,  John  Rennie, 
Thomas  Telford,  &c.  seconded  with 
so  much  ability  by  the  Nimmos,  the 
Jardines,  and  the  Stevensons.'' 

After  enumerating  the  works  execu- 
ted by  Mr.  Rennie,  for  Messrs.  Watt 
and  Boulton,  and  his  application  of 
steam  to  machinery  for  clearing  canals^ 
h@  observes — 
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"Mr.  Rennie  learned  immediately 
from  Smeaton  the  art  of  directing  hy- 
draulic constructions  ;  he  formed  him- 
self by  the  counsels  and  example  of 
that  great  engineer,  and  by  the  study 
of  the  works  of  a  master  whom  he  was 
to  equal  in  some  respects,  and  surpass 
in  many  others." 

M.  Dupin  then  alludes  to  the  East 
India,  the  London,  and  the  West  India 
Docks,  and  observes, — 

"  At  the  very  moment  he  was  snatch- 
ed from  us  by  death,  he  was  busied  in 
finishing  a  new  construction,  equally 
ingenious  for  its  architecture  and  its 
mechanism.  Vast  roofs,  supported  by 
lofty  columns  of  cast  iron,  present  in 
the  middle  of  their  structure  aerial 
roads,  on  which  are  made  to  run  car- 
riages, whose  mechanism  is  so  contriv- 
ed, that  by  their  means  enormous  ma- 
hogany trees,  kept  in  these  fine  maga- 
zines, may  be  raised  and  let  down  at 
pleasure.  By  means  of  this  ingenious 
system,  a  few  workmen  now  execute  in 
a  few  minutes  what  required  formerly 
whole  hours,  and  a  number  of  work- 
men." 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  fol- 
low M.  Dupin  through  his  account  of 
the  various  works  of  Mr.  Rennie.  We 
cannot,  however  omit  the  following  ob- 
servations, with  which  he  concludes 
his  notice  of  the  Breakwater  of  Ply- 
mouth : — 

"  This  unalterable  solidity,  secured 
by  the  judiciousness  of  the  forms  and 
the  prudence  of  the  dimensions,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  the  essential  and  dis- 
tinctive character  of  the  great  works  of 
IMr.  Rennie.  This  character  is  partic- 
ularly remarkable  in  the  two  most 
beautiful  bridges  which  adorn  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  British  Empire. 

"  The  Southwark  Bridge  is  the  first 
in  which  the  bold  idea  of  using  cast 
iron  in  solid  masses,  and  of  an  extent 
greatly  supassing  that  of  the  largest 
stones  employed  in  arches.  The  arches 
of  this  bridge  are  formed  by  metallic 
masses,  of  a  size  which  could  only  be 
cast  in  a  country  in  which  metallurgy 
is  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection. Mr.  Rennie  derived  from  this 
advanced  state  of  industry  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  it  could  furnish  to  his 
talents.     When  we  consider  the  extent 


and  the  elevation  of  the  arches  of  this 
bridge,  and  the  enormity  of  the  ele- 
ments of  which  it  is  composed,  we  ac- 
quire a  higher  idea  of  the  force  of  man, 
and  we  exclaim  involuntarily,  in  our 
admiration  of  thh  chef  d^oeuvre,  'this 

is  the  Bridge  of  Giants  !'  " 

******* 

"  If,  from  the  incalculable  effect  of 
the  revolutions  which  empires  undergo, 
the  nations  of  a  future  age  should  de- 
mand one  day  what  was  formerly  the 
New  Sidon,  and  what  has  become  of 
the  Tyre  of  the  West,  which  covered 
with  her  vessels  every  sea  ? — the  most 
of  the  edifices,  devoured  by  a  destruc- 
tive climate,  will  no  longer  exist  to  an- 
swer the  curioshy  of  man  by  the  voice 
of  monuments  ;  but  the  bridge  built  by 
Rennie,  in  the  centre  of  the  commer- 
cial world,  will  subsist  to  tell  the  most 
distant  gener.ations,  here  was  a  rich, 
industrious,  and  powerful  city.  The 
traveller,  on  beholding  this  superb 
monument,  will  suppose  that  some  great 
Prince  wished,  by  many  years  of  la- 
bour, to  consecrate  for  ever  the  glory 
of  his  life  by  this  imposing  structure. 
But  if  tradition  instruct  the  traveller 
that  six  years  sufficed  for  the  under- 
takino;  and  finishing  of  this  work;  if 
he  learns  that  an  association  of  a  num- 
ber of  private  individuals  was  rich 
enough  to  defray  the  expense  of  this 
colossal  monument,  worthy  of  Sesos- 
tris  or  Ceesar,  he  will  admire  still  more 
the  nation  in  which  similar  undertak- 
ings could  be  the  fruit  of  the  efforts  of 
a  few  obscure  individuals,  lost  in  the 
crowd  of  industrious  citizens." 

Mr.  Rennie  cultivated  his  art  with 
the  most  enthusiastic  ardour,  and  in- 
stead of  being  merely  a  theorist,  he  pre- 
pared himself  for  practical  efficiency, 
by  visiting  and  minutely  inspecting  ev- 
ery work  of  magnitude  in  every  coun- 
try that  bore  similitude  with  those  which 
he  might  be  called  upon  to  construct. 
His  library  abounded  in  a  richer  col- 
lection of  scientific  writings  than  that  of 
almost  any  individual ;  and  we  repeat, 
that  the  loss  of  such  a  man  is  irrepara- 
ble. Cut  off  in  the  full  vigour  of  his 
mind,  his  death  would  almost  seem  to 
suspend  for  a  time  the  march  of  nation- 
al improvement,  until  the  just  fame  of 
his  merit  shall  animate  our  rising  artists 
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to  imitate  his  great  example,  and  to 
prepare  themselves  by  study  and  ob- 
servation to  overcome,  as  he  did,  the 
most  formidable  impediments  to  the 
progress  of  human  enterprise,  of  indus- 
try, and  of  increased  facility  in  all  the 
arts  of  life.  The  integrity  of  Mr.  Ren- 
nie  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  labours,  was 
equal  to  his  genius  in  the  contrivance 
of  his  plans  and  machinery.  He  would 
sufter  none  of  the  modern  subterfuges 
for  real  strength  to  be  resorted  to  by 
the  contractors  employed  to  execute 
what  he  had  undertaken ;  and  every 
thing  he  did  was  for  futurity.  An  en- 
gineer, unlike  an  architect,  has  no  com- 
mission on  the  amount  of  his  expendi- 
ture, or  Mr.  Rennie  would  have  been 
one  of  the  most  opulent  men  in  Eng- 
land ;  for  upwards  of  forty  millions 
have  been  expended  under  his  eye. 
But  his  glory  was  in  the  justice  of  his 
proceedings,  and  his  enjoyment  in  the 
success  of  his  labours.  It  was,  indeed, 
only  as  a  millwright  that  he  engaged 
himself  to  execute  the  work  he  planned, 
and  in  this  department  society  is  in- 
debted to  him  for  so  economizing  the 
power  of  water,  as  to  give  an  increase 
of  energy  by  its  specific  gravity,  to  the 
natural  fall  of  streams,  and  to  make  his 
mills  equal  to  four-fold  the  produce  of 


those  which,  before  his  time,  depended 
solely  on  the  impetus  of  the  current. 
His  largest  mills  thus  work  as  smooth- 
ly as  clock-work,  and  by  the  alternate 
contact  of  wood  and  iron,  are  less  lia- 
ble to  the  hazard  of  fire  by  friction.  If 
the  death  of  such  a  man  is  a  national 
loss,  what  must  it  be  to  his  private 
friends,  and  to  his  amiable  family  ? 
Endeared  to  all  who  knew  him  by  the 
gentleness  of  his  temper,  the  cheerful- 
ness with  which  he  communicated  the 
riches  of  his  mind,  and  forwarded  the 
views  of  those  who  made  useful  disco- 
veries or  improvements  in  machinery 
or  implements,  procured  him  universal 
respect.  He  gave  to  inventors  all  the 
benefits  of  his  experience,  removed  dif- 
ficulties which  had  not  occurred  to  the 
author,  or  suggested  alterations  which 
adapted  the  instrument  to  its  use.  No 
jealousy  nor  self-interest  ever  prevented 
the  exercise  of  this  free  and  unbounded 
communication  ;  for  the  love  of  science 
was,  in  his  mind,  superior  to  all  mer- 
cenary  feeling. 

In  the  active  exercise  of  these  vir- 
tues, and  of  these  talents,  Mr.  Rennie 
was  suddenly  seized  with  a  long  and 
lingering  illness,  and  died  at  his  house  in 
Stamford-street,  Blackfriars,  on  Thurs- 
day, October  4th,  1821. 


WONDERS  OF  THE  XETHERLAlVnS — THE  HILL  OF  PETERSBERG. 

(Literary  Gazette.) 


VOYAGE  SOUTERRAIN  ;  OU,  DESCRIPTION  DU 
PAR  LE  COL.  BORY  DE 

nnilE  author  of  this  interesting  work 
-■-  is  one  of  the  French  exiles  who 
sought  refuge  in  the  Netherlands,  after 
the  second  restoration  of  the  King  of 
France.  Tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  po- 
litical storm,  he  at  length  landed  at 
Maestricht.  The  following  particulars, 
collected  from  the  author's  account  of 
the  curious  subterranean  vaults  of  31a- 
estricht,  will  be  the  more  acceptable  as 
they  are  not  very  generally  known. 

Petersberg,  or  the  Hill  of  St.  Peter, 
is  situated  between  the  Jaar  and  the 
Meuse,  and  extends  along  the  distance 
of  nearly  a  league.  The  earth  which 
is  contained  in  the  cavities  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  hill  furnishes  materials   for 


PLATEAU  DE  SAINT  PIERRE  DE  MAESTRICHT. 
SAINT  VINCENT.       1821. 

building  ;  but  principally  for  manure, 
and  for  this  double  purpose  it  has  been 
excavated  from  the  most  remote  ages  of 
antiquity.  In  the  symmetrical  galleries 
of  Petersbersf  the  Roman  pick-axe  has 
imprinted  a  kind  of  monumental  char- 
acter, and  the  feudal  spade  has  left  its 
Gothic  traces.  Workmen  have,  from 
time  immemorial,  been  employed  in 
extracting  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  fer- 
tilize its  surface.  Forages  the  pick-axe 
and  wheelbarrow  have  worked  passa- 
ges in  every  direction,  and  the  traveller 
in  this  subterraneous  labyrinth  is  hap- 
py, if,  with  the  aid  of  his  torches,  he 
can  return  the  way  he  entered.  Streets, 
squares  and  cross-roads  appear  on  ev- 
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ery  side  ;  in  short  the  vaults  of  Peters- 
berg present  the  appearance  of  a  town, 
in  which  there  are  only  wanting  hous- 
es, inhabitants,  theatres,  carriages  and 
gas-lamps.  M.  Bory  de  Saint- Vincent 
draws  the  following  picture  of  this 
gloomy  region  : — 

"■  If  any  thing,"  he  says,  "  can  add 
to  the  horror  of  the  perfect  darkness,  it 
is  the  total  silence  which  reigns  in  these 
dismal  vaults.  The  voice  of  man  is 
scarcely  sufficient  to  disturb  it  ;  sound 
is,  as  it  were,  deadened  by  the  thick- 
ness of  the  gloom.  Echo  itself,  which 
the  bewildered  traveller  may  interro- 
gate in  the  desert,  dwells  not  in  these 
silent  cavities." 

It  may  naturally  be  conjectured, that 
superstition  has  peopled   these  subter- 
ranean vaults  with   demons  and    hob- 
goblins.    Tradition   has  even   allotted 
a  hell  and  a  paradise  to  the  cavities  of 
Petersberg.     The  huge  pieces  of  coal, 
which  an    equal  temperature  has  pro- 
tected from  the  ravages  of  time,  imagi- 
nation has    converted    into    monsters 
with  claws,  long  tails,  and  horns.     In 
various  places,  names,  inscriptions  and 
remote  dates  record  the  history  of  ex- 
cavations, and  relate  numerous  adven- 
tures and  unfortunate  deaths  of  which 
Petersberg  has  been  the    theatre.     In 
one  part  of  the  vaults  a  workman,whose 
torch    became  e.xtinguished,  perished 
amidst  the  pangs  of   hunger   and  the 
horrors  of  darkness  ;  his  hat  and  some 
fragments  of  his  clothes  still  remain  to 
attest  his  melancholy  fate.     In  another 
part  the  walls  present  the  history  of 
four  friars,  who  purposed   to   erect  a 
chapel  at  the  remotest  point  of  these 
cavities.     The  thread  by  which  they 
were  to  trace  back  their  way  to  the 
opening  of  the  vaults,  broke  ;    the  un- 
fortunate men  perished,  and  their  bod- 
ies were  subsequently  found  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  paces  from   each  other. 
However,  catastrophes  of  this  terrible 
kind  presented  fewer  horrors  to  the  con- 
scripts of  the  Lower  Meuse  than  the 
pursuits  of  the  gendarmerie^  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  the  author, 
many  preferred  dismal  retreats  to  the 
laurels  of  Wagram  and  Jena. 

The  interior  of  the  Hill  of  St.  Peter 
has  given  rise  to  anecdotes  worth  col- 
lecting J  the  Austrians,  having  posses- 


sion of  the  fort  of  Petersberg,  discover- 
ed a  secret  communication  with  the 
vaults  of  the  hill,  of  which  the  French 
troops  guarded  some  of  the  entries. 
With  torch  in  hand  and  fixed  bayonets 
the  Austrians  attempted  to  surprise  the 
French,  but  the  latter,  warned  by  the 
subterraneous  lights,  rushed  upon  the 
enemy,  who  were  dazzled  by  their  own 
torches,  and  a  conflict  ensued  which 
resembled  a  combat  of  the  infernal  de- 
ities. 

The  following  story  is  of  a  less  seri- 
ous nature.     Maestricht  had  fallen  into 
the  power  of  the  French,  and  long  con- 
tinued a  most  formidable  garrison.     A 
portion  of  the  Austrian  population  fled 
to  the  vaults  beneath  the  hill  of  St.  Pe- 
ter.    They  took  their  cattle  with  them, 
and  in  the  subterraneous  cavities  they 
hastily  constructed  rooms  and   stables. 
The  French   were  unable  to  account 
for  the  miraculous  disappearance  of  a 
portion  of  the  conquered  inhabitants, 
when  a  pig,  which  had  escaped   from 
its  sty,  rushed  along  the  subterraneous 
galleries  squeaking  tremendously.     It 
was  heard  by  the   French  centinels, 
andthis  circumstance  led  them  to  sus- 
pect the  retreat  of  the  Austrians.  They 
adopted  means  to  make  the  pig  squeak 
still  louder,  in  the  hope  of  attracting  the 
fugitives,  when,  to   the  great  surprise 
of  the  French   soldiers,    several   pigs 
rushed  out  to  answer  the  summons  of 
the  imprudent    deserter.     In   ancient 
times  the  Roman  capital  was  saved  by 
geese,  and  on  this  occasion  a  pig  caus- 
ed the  destruction  of  the  little  republic 
of  Petersberg.      The   Austrians  were 
routed  from  tlieir  retreat,  and  their  cattle 
and  pigs,  as  may  well   be   supposed, 
were  speedily  roasted  and  devoured. 
One  of  the  most  curious  phenomena 
of  the  vaults  of  St  Peter  is  the  formation 
of  geological  organ-pipes.     These   are 
a  kind  of  wells,  the  orifices   of  which 
are  on  the  upper  part  of  the   hill,  and 
which  extend,  like  funnels,  to  its  base. 
They  serve  as  drains,  which   intercept 
the  subterraneous  galleries,  and  contin- 
ually destroy  their  architecture.     The 
origin  of  these  geological   phenomena 
has  given  rise  to  old   conjectures.     M. 
Mathieu,  who  has  devoted  great  atten- 
tion   to   the  subject,  supposes  them  to 
have  been  dug  by  some  monstrous  an- 
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imal ;  but  M .  Bory  de  Saint- Vincent  mentions  an  experiment  which  is  suited 

very  reasonably  wages  war  against  M.  to  the   understanding  of  children  :  he 

Mathieu's  enormous  moles,  and  ascribes  let  fall  some  water,  drop  by  drop,  on 

the  geological  organ-pipes  to  the  filtra-  bits  of  sugar,  and  thus  produced  Uttle 

tion  of  water.     In  support  of  this  con-  artificial  wells  similar  to  those  on  the 

jecture,    M.    Bory   de   Saint-Vincent  liill. 


SONG   OF   THE   TEMPEST. 

By  the  Author  of  IVavtr  ley.    Sung  by  the   Witch  Norna,  in  ••The  Pirate." 

1. 

*'  Stern  eagle  of  the  far  north-west, 

Thou  that  bearest  in  thy  grasp  the  thunderbolt, 

Thou  whose  rushing  pinions  stir  ocean  to  madness. 

Thou  the  destroyer  of  herdsj  thou  the  scatterer  of  navies, 

Amidst  the  scream  of  thy  rage, 

Amidst  the  rushing  of  thy  onward  wings. 

Though  thy  scream  be  loud  as  the  cry  of  a  perishing  nation, 

Though  the  rushing  of  thy  wings  be  like  the  roar  of  ten  thousand  waves, 

Yet  hear,  in  thine  ire  and  thy  haste. 

Hear  thou  the  voice  of  the  Reim-kennar. 

2. 
"  Thou  hast  met  the  pine-trees  of  Drontheim, 
Their  dark-green  heads  lie  prostrate  beside  their  uprooted  stems  ; 
Thou  hast  met  the  rider  of  the  ocean, 
The  tall,  the  strong  bark  of  the  fearless  rover, 
And  she  has  struck  to  thee  the  topsail 
That  she  had  not  veil'd  to  a  royal  armada  ; 
Thou  hast  met  the  tower  that  bears  its  crest  among  the  clouds, 
The  battled  massive  tower  of  the  Jarl  of  former  days, 
And  the  cope-stone  of  the  turret 
Is  lying  upon  its  hospitable  hearth  ; 
But  thou  too  shalt  stoop,  proud  compeller  of  clouds, 
When  thou  hearest  the  voice  of  the  Rcim-kennar. 

3. 
"  There  are  verses  that  can  stop  the  stag  in  the  forest. 
Ay,  and  when  the  dark-coloured  dog  is  opening  on  his  track  j 
There  are  verses  can  make  the  wild  hawk  pause  on  the  wing; 
Like  the  falcon  that  wears  the  hood  and  the  jesses. 
And  who  knows  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  fowler  ; 
Thou  who  canst  mock  at  the  scream  of  the  drowning  mariner, 
And  the  crash  of  the  ravaged  forest, 
And  the  groan  of-the  overwhelmed  crowds, 
When  the  church  hath  fallen  in  the  moment  of  prayer, 
There  are  sounds  which  thou  also  must  list. 
When  they  are  chaunted  by  the  voice  of  the  Reim-kennar. 

4 
"  Enough  of  woe  hast  thou  wrought  on  the  ocean, 
The  widows  wring  their  hands  on  the  beach; 
Enough  of  woe  hast  thou  wrought  on  the  land, 
The  husbandman  folds  his  arms  in  despair  ; 
Cease  thou  the  waving  of  thy  pinions, 
Let  the  ocean  repose  in  her  dark  strength  ; 
Cease  thou  the  flashing  of  thine  eye, 
Let  the  thunderbolt  sleep  in  the  armoury  of  Odin  ; 

Be  thou  still  at  my  bidding,  viewless  racer  of  the  north-western  heaven. 
Sleep  thou  at  the  voice  of  JNorna  the  Reim-kennar. 

5. 
"  Eagle  of  the  far  north-western  waters, 
Thou  hast  heard  the  voice  of  the  Reim-kennar, 
Thou  hast  closed  thy  wide  sails  at  her  bidding. 
And  folded  them  in  peace  by  thy  side. 
My  blessing  be  on  thy  retiring  path  ; 
When  thou  stoopest  from  thy  place  on  high. 
Soft  be  thy  slumbers  in  the  caverns  of  the  unknown  ocea;i, 
Rest  till  destiny  shall  again  awaken  thee  ; 
Eagle  of  the  north-west,  thou  hast  heard  the  roice  of  the  Reim-kennar  " 
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nPHE  arrival  of  three  new  Tragedies 
in  this  country,  from  Lord  Byron, 
has  already  been  announced  by  us  in 
our  literary  notices,  but  whether  or  not 
they  be  intended  for  immediate  publi- 
cation, is  a  point  which  we  are  quite 
unable  to  decide.  The  names  of  these 
dramas  have  not  as  yet  publicly  tran- 
spired, although  they  have  been  whis- 
pered abroad  during  the  last  fortnight, 
pretty  generally,  in  fashionable  blue- 
stocking routs  and  select  literary  cote- 
ries. The  hero  of  one  of  these  pieces 
is  said  to  be  Foscari,  son  of  the  Doge 
of  that  name,  who  was  unjustly  ban- 
ished by  the  Venetian  senate,  after  hav- 
ing been  cruelly  tortured,  for  a  crime 
of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  en- 
tirely innocent.  Rogers,  in  his  Pleas- 
ures of  Memory,  thus  alludes  to  the 
catastrophe : — 

"  Hence  home-felt  pleasure  prompts  the  patriot's 
sigh. 
This  makes  him  wish  to  live ,  and  darH  to  die ; 
For  this  young  Foscari,  whose  hapless  fate 
Venice  should  blush  to  hear  the  Muse  i-elate ; 
When  exile  wore  his  blooming  year^  away. 
To  sorrow's  long  soliloquies  a  prey  i 
When  reason,  justice,  vainly  urg'd  his  cause. 
For  this  he  rous'd  her  sanguinary  laws  ; 
Glad  toretura,  tho'  hope  could  grant  no  more. 
And  chains  and  torture  hail'd  him  to  the  shore." 

Aware  that  a  notice  of  any  subject 
which  has  employed  the  pen  of  Lord 
Byron  cannot  fail  of  proving  inter- 
esting to  our  readers,  we  hasten  to  lay 
before  them  some  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances from  which  his  Lordship's 
tragedy  of  Foscari  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  been  constructed.  A  mul- 
tiplicity of  allusions  to  this  melancholy 
story  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  volumes 
of  the  various  historians  and  travellers 
who  have  made  Venice  the  subject  of 
their  disquisitions  ;  but  the  most  copi- 
ous and  correct  version  of  the  circum- 
stances will  be  found  in  Dr.  Moore's 
Travels  in  Italy,  from  which  we  have 
principally  derived  the  materials  for 
the  following  notice  : — 

The  government  of  Venice  have  ev- 
er been  proverbially  severe  in   the   ex- 

These  works  have  been  received  and  published  by  Miinroe  and  Francis — forming  as 
additional  volume  to  the  Works  of  Lord  Byron. 


ecution  of  their  laws,  without  respect 
either  to  the  rank  or  situation  of  the 
supposed  delinquent ;  and,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  carried  into  effect 
with  the  utmost  rigour,  they  appointed 
magistrates,  whose  particular  province 
it  was  to  see  that  the  judges  did  not  ex- 
hibit, towards  the  presumed  culprit,  the 
slightest  marks  of  clemency  or  indul- 
gence. In  the  case  of  the  council 
from  whom  Foscari  received  his  con- 
demnation, however,  the  situations  of 
these  superinducers  of  relentless  sever- 
ity would  seem  to  have  been  sinecures  ; 
for  the  inflexibility  of  the  Venetian 
senate  needed  no  spur  on  this  memora- 
ble occasion. 

Foscari,  son  of  the  Doge  of  that 
name,  having  offended  the  senate  of 
Venice  by  the  commission  of  some  ju- 
venile imprudences  in  that  city,  was, 
by  their  orders,  put  into  temporary 
confinement  at  Treviso ;  when  Alnor 
Donato,  one  of  the  Council  of  Ten, 
was  assassinated  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1750,  as  he  entered  his  own  house. 

A  reward,  in  ready  money,  with  par- 
don for  that  and  any  other  crime,  and 
a  pension  of  two  hundred  ducats,  re- 
vertible  to  children,  was  promised  to 
any  person  who  should  be  the  means 
of  bringing  the  perpetrator  of  this 
crime  to  justice.  No  such  discovery, 
however,  resulted  from  this  proposal. 

The  apprehension  of  Foscari  and 
one  of  his  servants,  upon  the  slightest 
and  most  unsatisfactory  evidence,  was 
the  next  step  of  the  council.  This 
young  nobleman's  footman  had  been 
observed  loitering  near  Donato's  pal- 
ace on  the  night  of  the  muider  ;  con- 
scious, probably,  that  this  solitary  cir- 
cumstance would  give  rise  to  his  ap- 
prehension, and,  dreading  the  unap- 
peasable fury  of  his  judges,  Oliver 
(for  that  was  the  man's  name)  fled  from 
Venice  the  next  morning.  This  act, 
combined  with  other  trifling  coinciden- 
ces, created  a  strong  suspicion,  that 
Foscari  had  employed  his  servant  to 
commit  the  murder. 
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After  seizing  Oliver,  and  putting 
him  to  tiie  most  cruel  tortures,  without 
extracting  from  him  any  thing  but  re- 
peated protestations  of  his  total  igno- 
rance of  the  transaction,  the  Council  of 
Ten  cited  his  master  Foscari  before 
them,  and  treated  him  in  the  same  bar- 
barous and  unjustifiable  manner.  His 
assertions  of  innocence,  while  under 
the  endurance  of  the  rack,  were  but 
slightly  attended  to  by  his  merciless 
judges.  "  They  convinced  (says  Dr. 
Moore)  the  court  of  his  firmness,  but, 
by  no  means  of  his  innocence."  Still, 
however,  they  could  not  sentence  to 
death  the  son  of  one  of  the  noblest 
faraihes  in  Venice,  without  something 
like  a  legal  proof  of  his  guilt.  They 
accordingly  satisfied  their  thirst  of  ven- 
geance for  the  assassination  of  their  col- 
league, by  banishing  him  to  Canea,  in 
the  Island  of  Candia. 

With  the  Romeo  of  our  immortal 
poet,  banishment  from  his  family  and 
friends  would  appear  to  have  been 
considered  by  Foscari  as  a  punishment 
to  which  death  had  been  preferable  ; 
although  we  do  not  learn  that  he  left 
behind  him  any  fair  Juliet,  whose  lam- 
entations embittered  still  farther  a  doom 
already  sufficientl}'  severe.  We  trust, 
however,  that  his  Lordship  will,  with 
his  usual  discrimination,  have  supplied 
a  feature  which  could  not  fail  of  con- 
ducing, in  an  important  degree,  to  the 
interest  of  his  tragedy,  for,  as  he  himself 
has  sagaciously  remarked  of  women, 

"  All  know,  without  the  sex, our  sonnets 
V.'ould  seem  unfinish'd,  like  their   untrimm'd  bon- 
nets." 

But,  to  proceed  with  our  relation  : 
'■'•  The  unfortunate  youth  (says  the  au- 
thor of  Zeluco)  bore  his  exile  with 
more  impatience  than  he  had  done  the 
rack  ;  he  often  wrote  to  his  relations 
and  friends,  praying  them  to  inter- 
cede in  his  behalf,  that  the  term  of  his 
banishment  might  be  abridged,  and  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  return  to  his 
family  before  he  died.  All  these  ap- 
plications were  fruitless ;  those  to  whom 
he  addressed  himself  had  never  inter- 
I'ered  in  his  favour  for  fear  of  giving 
oflence  to  the  obdurate  council,  or  had 
interfered  in  vain." 

At  the  end  of  five  years'  exile,  hav- 
ing given  up  all^  hope  of  return  thro'  the 


intercession  of  his  own  family  or  coun- 
trymen, he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
reminding  him  of  services  rendered  to 
that  prince  by  his  father,  and  urging 
him  to  exert  his  jjowerful  infiuence  with 
the  government  of  Venice,  to  obtain  a 
remission  of  his  ^sentence.  This  letter 
was  intrusted  to  a  merchant  journeying 
from  Canea  to  that  r.-.pital,  who,  in- 
stead of  forwarding  it,  as  he  had  faith- 
fully promised  to  the  Duke  on  his  arri- 
val at  >'enice,  treacherously  laid  it  be- 
fore the  chiefs  of  the  Council  of  Ten. 
It  should  here  he  premised,  that,  by 
the  laws  of  the  ^"enetian  Kepublic,  its 
subjects  were  strictly  enjoined,  under 
the  severest  penalties,  from  applying 
secretly,  or  otherwise,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  foreign  princes,  in  any  matters 
referring  to  the  decisions  of  their  own 
Court  of  Judicature.  The  consequence 
of  the  infringement  of  this  edict  in 
young  Foscari,  was,  that  he  was  imme- 
diately remanded  from  Candia,  and  in- 
carcerated in  the  prison  for  state  crim- 
inals at  Venice  ;  from  whence,  by  an 
unwarrantable  stretch  of  the  preroga- 
tive of  his  judges,  he  was  once  more 
brought  up  to  be  put  to  tlie  torture,  in 
order  to  elicit  from  him  the  motives  by 
which  he  had  been  actuated,  in  addres- 
sing the  Duke  of  jMilan. 

In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  he  declar- 
ed, that,  conscious  of  the  perfidy  of  his 
messenger,  as  well  as  of  the  punish- 
ment that  would,  in  all  probability,  fol- 
low his  offence,  in  endeavouring  to 
conciliate  the  good  offices  of  a  foreign 
prince  ;  he  had,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  ad- 
dressed the  Duke  of  JMilan,  as  he  fore- 
saw that  it  would  occasion  his  removal 
to  ^'enice  ;  the  only  opportunity  that 
was  ever  likely  to  be  aftbrded  him  of 
obtaining  an  interview  with  his  rela- 
tives and  friends  ;  a  consummation 
which  he  professed  he  most  ardently 
desired,  although  it  were  only  to  be 
purchased  by  his  death. 

This  act  of  filial  piety  availed  him 
but  little  with  his  inquisitors.  He  was 
ordered  back  to  Candia,  there  to  remain 
in  close  confinement  lor  the  space  of 
one  year  ;  besides  which,  his  banisli- 
ment  from  A'enice  to  that  place,  was 
made  perpetual,  and  a  threat  held  out 
to  him,  that  if  he  solicited  again  in  any 
way,  either  directly  or   indirectly,  the 
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aid  of  foreign  princes,  his  imprisonment 
should  only  terminate  with  his  life. 

The  father  of  Foscari  had  filled  the 
office  of  Doge  for  tliirty  years  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  influence  which  so 
exalted  a  situation  ought  to  have  created 
for  him  with  the  Senate,  in  a  case  of 
such  flagrant  injustice  as  the  condemna- 
tion of  his  son,  (without  any  proof,  or 
even  reasonable  grounds  for  suspecting 
him  of  the  offence  which  had  been  laid 
to  his  charge,)  he  was  unable  to  obtain 
from  the  council  any  remission  of  the 
young  man's  punishment,  lie,  how- 
ever, visited  his  son  in  the  place 
wherein  he  was  confined  during  his 
stay  at  Venice,  and  deploring  in  the 
most  moving  terms  his  inability  to 
serve  him,  exhorted  him  to  bear  with 
fortitude  the  evil,  however  severe  and 
undeserved,  for  there  was  no  remedy. 
The  scene  of  Foscari's  interview  with 
his  parents,  for  his  mother  was  also 
present  at  this  meeting,  has,  we  doubt 
not,  been  pathetically  dwelt  upon  by 
Lord  Uyron.  His  son  replied,  (says 
Dr.  iMoore,)  that  he  was  incapable  of 
attending  to  the  advice  of  his  father, 
that,  however  others  could  support  the 
dismal  loneliness  of  a  prison,  he  could 
not ;  that  his  heart  was  formed  for 
friendship  and  the  reciprocal  endear- 
ments of  private  life,  without  which  his 
soul  sank  into  dejection  worse  than 
death,  from  which  alone  he  should  look 
for  relief,  if  he  should  again  be  confin- 
ed to  the  horrors  of  a  prison ;  and, 
melting  into  tears,  he  sunk  at  his  fath- 
er's feet,  imploring  him  to  take  com- 
passion on  a  son  who  had  ever  loved 
him  with  the  most  dutiful  affection,  and 
who  was  perfectly  innocent  of  the 
crime  of  which  he  was  accused  ;  he 
conjured  him  by  every  bond  of  nature 
and  religion,  by  the  bowels  of  a  father 
and  the  mercy  of  a  Redeemer,  to  use 
his  influence  with  the  council  to  miti- 
gate the  sentence,  that  he  might  be  sa- 
ved from  the  most  cruel  of  all  deaths, 
that  of  expiring  under  the  slow  tortures 
of  a  broken  heart,  in  a  horrible  ban- 
ishment from  every  creature  he  loved. 

This  affecting  appeal  rendered  the 


grief  of  the  unhappy  father  still  more 
acute,  who  was  well  aware  how  fruit- 
less would  be  his  endeavours  in  his 
son's  behalf  Unable  to  support  the 
anguish  of  a  sej)aration  under  such  dis- 
tressing circumstances,  the  old  man 
sunk  into  a  state  of  insensibility,  from 
which  lie  did  not  recover  until  the  ves- 
sel, that  was  to  bear  his  son  once  more 
into  exile,  had  spread  its  sails  for  Can- 
dia.  The  grief  of  his  aged  consort  has 
been  movingly  described  by  those  who 
have  taken  upon  themselves  the  record 
of  this  melancholy  history.  The  over- 
whelming misery  of  these  unfortunate 
parents,  interested,  at  length,  one  or 
two  of  the  most  powerful  senators ;  who 
applied  with  so  much  earnestness  for 
the  pardon  of  the  young  Foscari,  that 
they  were  on  the  point  of  accomplish- 
ing their  object,  when  information  arri- 
ved from  Candia.that  the  noble-heart€d 
youth  had  expired  in  prison,  a  few 
months  after  his  return. 

It  was  not  until  some  time  had  elaps- 
ed that  the  real  murderer  was  discover- 
ed. Nicholas  Erizzo,  a  Venetian  of 
high  rank,  being  a  few  years  afterwards 
upon  his  death-bed,  confessed  that  in 
revenge  for  a  supposed  affront,put  upon 
him  by  the  senator  Donato,  he  had 
committed  the  assassination  for  winch 
Foscari  had,  in  a  great  measure,  under- 
gone the  penalty. 

Before  this  disclosure  took  place, 
the  sorrows  of  the  aged  Doge  were  at 
an  end.  He  died  a  few  months  after 
his  son.  Although  he  is  said  to  have 
relied  confidently  upon  the  innocence 
of  his  child,  it  is  much  to  be  deplored 
that  he  did  not  live  until  the  odious 
stigma,  which  had  been  attached  to  his 
name  and  memory,  was  thus  effectually 
removed. 

Such  is  the  story  which  Lord  Byron 
is  said  to  have  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  one  of  his  forthcoming 
tragedies.  It  is  a  subject  which,  how- 
ever deficient  it  may  be  as  it  respects 
variety  of  incident,  is  nevertheless 
much  more  worthy  of  poetical  illustra- 
tion than  the  tiresome  fretfulness  of 
the  superannuated  Doge,  Faliero. 

Lit.  Gaz, 
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LORD  BYRON,    IN    A  NOTE    TO 

"  In  Lady  Morgan's  fearless  and  excel- 
lent work  upon  "  Italy,"  I  perceive  the  ex- 
pression of  "  Rome  of  the  Ocean"  applied 
TO  Venice.  The  same  phrase  occurs  in  the 
"  Two  Foscari."  My  publisher  can  vouch 
for  me  that  the  tragedy  was  written  and  sent 
to  England  some  time  before  I  had  seen 
Lady  Morgan's  work,which  I  only  received 
on  the  16th  of  August.  I  hasten,  Iiowcver, 
to  notice  the  coincidence,  and  to  yield  the 
originality  of  the  phra.se  to  lier  who  first 
placed  it  before  the  public.  I  am  the  move 
anxious  to  do  this  as  I  am  informed  (for  I 
have  seen  but  few  of  the  specimens, and  those 
accidentally)  that  there  have  been  lately 
brought  against  me  charges  of  plagiarism. 
I  have  also  had  an  anonymous  sort  of  threat- 
ening intimation  of  the  same  kind,  appar- 
ently with  the  intent  of  extorting  money. 
To  such  charges  I  have  no  answer  to  make. 
One  of  them  is  ludicrous  enough.  I  am 
reproached  for  having  formed  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  shipwreck  in  verse  from  the  narra- 
tives of  many  aclun!  shipwrecks  in  prose, 
selecting  such  materials  as  were  most  stri- 
king. Gibbon  makes  it  a  merit  in  Tas?o 
"  to  have  copied  the  minutest  details  of  the 
Siege  of  Jerusalem  from  the  Chronicles." 
In  me  it  may  be  a  demerit,  I  presume  ;  let 
it  remain  so.  Whilst  I  have  been  occupied 
in  defending  Pope's  character,the  lower  or- 
ders of  Grub-street  appear  to  have  been  as- 
sailing mine  :  this  is  as  it  should  be,  both 
in  them  and  in  me.  One  of  the  accusations 
in  the  nameless  epistle  alluded  to  is  still 
more  laughable  :  it  states  seriously  fh.it  I 
"  received  five  hundred  pounds  for  writing 
"  advertisements  for  Day  and  Martin's  pa- 
"  tent  blacking!"  This  is  the  highest  com- 
pliment to  my  literary  powers  which  I  ever 
received.  It  states  also  "  that  a  person  has 
"  been  trj  ing  to  make  acquaintance  wilh 
"  Mr.  Townsend,  a  gentleman  of  the  law, 
"  v.ho  was  with  me  on  business  in  Venice 
"  three  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
'•'  taining  any  delamatory  particulars  of  my 
''  life  from  this  occasional  visitor."  Mr. 
Townsend  is  welcome  to  say  what  he  knows. 
I  mention  these  particulars  merely  to  show 
the  world  in  general  what  the  lilerari/  lower 
world  contains,  and  their  way  of  setting  to 
work.  Another  charge  made,  I  am  told,  in 
the  "  Literary  Gazette"  is,  that  I  wrote  the 
notes  to  "  Queen  Mab  ;"  a  work  which  I 
never  saw  till  some  time  after  its  pviblication, 
and  which  I  recollect  showing  to  Mr.Sothe- 
by  as  a  poem  of  great  power  and  imagin- 
ation. I  never  wrote  a  line  of  the  notes, 
nor  ever  saw  them  except  in  tb.cir  published 
form.  No  one  knows  better  than  their  real 
author,  that  his  opinions  and  mine  differ 
liiateriaily  upon  the  metaphysical  portion 
of  that  work  ;  though  ia  common  with  all 
who  are  not  blinded  by  baseness  and  bigot- 
ry, I  highly  admire  the  poetry  of  that  and 
his  other  publications. 

Mr.  Southey,  too,  in  his  pious  preface  to 
a  poem  whose  blasphemy  is  as  harmless  as 
!hc   .sedition    of    Wat   Tvlrr.  because  it  h 
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equally  absurd  with  that  sincere  production, 
calls  upon  the  "  legislature  to  look  to  it," 
as  the  toleration  of  such  writing.s  led  to  the 
French  Revolution  :  7}ot  such  writings  as 
Wat  Tyler,  but  as  those  of  t!ie  "  Satanic 
School."  Tliis  is  not  true,  and  Mr.Souihey 
knows  it  to  be  not  true.  Every  French 
writer  of  any  freedom  was  persecuted  ;  Vol- 
taire and  Rousseau  were  exiles,  Marmontel 
and  Diderot  were  sent  to  the  Bastille,  and  a 
perpetual  war  v.as  waged  with  the  whole 
class  by  the  existing  despotism.  In  the  next 
place,  the  French  Revolution  was  not  oc- 
casioned by  any  writings  w  liatsoever,  but 
must  have  occurred  liad  no  such  writers  ev- 
er existed.  It  is  the  fashion  to  attribute  ev- 
ery thing  to  the  French  revolution,  and  the 
French  revolution  to  every  thing  but  its 
real  cause.  That  cause  is  obvious — the  gov- 
ernment exacted  too  much,  and  the  people 
couhl  neither  gi'iC  nor  bear  more.  Without 
this,  the  Enrvlxpedists  might  have  written 
their  fingers  off  without  the  occurrence  of  a 
single  alteration.  And  the  English  revolu- 
tion— (the  first,  I  mean) — uhat  was  it  oc- 
casioned by?  The  purilanswvvt^  surely  as 
pious  and  moral  as  Wesley  or  his  biogra- 
pher.' Actr. — acts  on  tl:e  part  of  govern- 
ment, 7iot  writings  against  them,  have  caus- 
ed the  past  convulsions,  and  are  tending 
to  the  future. 

f  look  upon  such  as  inevitable,  though  no 
revolutionist  :  I  wish  to  see  theEnglish  con- 
stitution restored  and  not  destroyed.  Born 
an  aristocrat,  and  naturally  one  by  temper, 
with  the  greater  part  of  my  present  pro- 
perty in  the  funds,  what  have  /  to  gain  by 
a  revolution  ?  Perhaps  I  have  more  to  lose 
in  every  way  than  Mr.  Southey,  with  all  his 
places  and  presents  for  panegyrics  and  a- 
buse  into  the  bargain.  But  that  a  revolution 
is  inevitable,  I  repeat.  The  government  may 
exult  over  the  repression  of  petty  tumults  ; 
these  are  but  the  receding  waves  i-epulsed 
and  broken  for  a  moment  on  the  shore,while 
the  great  tide  is  still  rolling  on  and  gaining 
ground  with  every  breaker.  Mr.  Southey 
accuses  us  of  attacking  the  religion  of  the 
country  ;  and  is  he  abetting  it  by  writing 
lives  of  Wesley  ?  One  mode  of  worship  is 
merely  destroj'ed  by  another.  There  never 
was,  nor  ever  will  be,  a  country  without  a 
religion.  AVe  shall  be  told  o{  France  ageuu  : 
but  it  was  only  Paris  and  a  frantic  party, 
which  for  a  moment  upheld  their  dogmatic 
nonsense  of  theophilanthropv .  The  church 
of  England,  if  overthrown,  will  be  swept 
away  by  the  sectarians  and  not  by  the  scep- 
tics. People  are  too  wise,  too  well  inform- 
ed, too  certain  of  their  own  immense  impor- 
tance in  the  realms  of  space,  ever  to  sub- 
rait  to  the  impiety  of  doubt. — There  may  be 
a  few  such  difiident  speculators,  like  water 
in  the  pale  sunbeam  of  human  reason,  but 
they  are  very  few  ;  and  tlieir  oj)inions, with- 
out enthusiasm  or  appeal  to  the  passions, 
can  never  gain  proselytes — unless,  indeed, 
they  are  persecuted — lliaf,  to  be  .sure,  «ilt 
increase  anv  ti'ing. 
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Mr.  S.  with  a  cowardly  ferocity,  exults 
over  the  anticipated  '•  death-bed  repen- 
tance" of  the  ol)jects  of  his  dislike;  and  in- 
<Uilges  himself  in  a  pleasant  "  Vision  of 
Judgment,"  in  ]irose  as  well  as  verse,  full  of 
impious  impudence.  What  Mr.  S.'s  sensa- 
tions or  ours  may  be  in  the  a>vful  moment 
of  leaving^  tliis  state  of  existence  neither  he 
nor  we  can  pretend  to  decide.  In  common, 
I  presume,  with  most  men  of  any  reflection, 
/  have  not  waiteil  for  a  "  death-bed"  to  re- 
]/cnt  of  many  of  my  actions,  notwithsiand- 
ino-  tiie  "  dia'jolicfil  pride"  which  this  piti- 
ful renegade  in  liis  rancour  would  impute 
to  those  v.ho  scorn  him.  Whether  upon  the 
whole  the  good  or  evil  of  my  deeds  may  pre- 
ponderate is  not  for  me  to  ascertain  ;  but, 
as  mj'  means  and  opportunities  have  been 
greater,  I  shall  limit  my  present  defence  to 
an  assertion  (easily  ]>roved,  if  necessary,) 
that  I,  "  in  my  degree,"  have  done  more  real 
g'ood  in  any  one  given  year, since  I  was  twen- 
ty, than  JNlr.  Southcy  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  shifting  and  turncoat  existence.  There 
are  several  actions  to  wliich  1  can  look  back 
w  ith  an  honest  pride,  not  to  be  damped  by 
the  calumnies  of  a  hireling.  There  are  others 
to  which  I  recur  with  sorrow  and  repen- 
tance ;  but  the  only  ad  of  my  life  of  which 
Mr.  Southey  can  have  any  real  knowledge, 
as  it  was  one  which  brought  me  in  contact 
with  a  near  connexion  of  his  own,  did  no 
dishonour  to  that  connexion  nor  to  me. 


I  am  not  ignorant  of  Mr.Southey's  calum- 
nies on  a  different  occasion,  knowing  them 
to  be  such,  which  he  scattered  abroad  oa 
his  return  from  Switzerland  against  me  and 
others  :  they  have  done  him  no  good  in  this 
world ;  and,  if  his  creed  be  the  right  one, 
they  will  do  liim  less  in  the  next.  What  his 
"  death-bed"  may  be,  it  is  not  my  province 
to  predicate  :  let  him  settle  it  with  his  Ma- 
ker, as  I  must  do  with  mine.  There  is  some- 
thing at  once  ludicrous  and  blasphemous  in 
tliis  arrogant  scribbler  of  all  works  sitting 
down  to  deal  damnation  and  destruction 
upon  his  fellow  creatures,  with  Wat  Tyler, 
the  Apotheosis  of  George  the  Third,  and 
the  Elegy  on  Martin  the  regicide,  all  shuffled 
together  in  his  writing  desk.  One  of  hi« 
consolations  appears  to  be  aLatin  note  from 
a  work  of  a  Mr.Landor,  the  author  of"  Ge- 
bir,"  whose  friendship  for  Robert  Southcy 
will,  it  seems,  "  be  an  honour  to  him  when 
the  ephemeral  disputes  and  ephemeral  rep- 
utations of  the  day  are  forgotten."  I  for 
one  neither  envy  him  "  the  friendship,"  nor 
the  glorj'  in  reversion  which  is  to  accrue 
from  it,  like  Mr.  Thelusson's  fortune  in  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.  This  friend- 
ship will  probably  be  as  memorable  as  his 
own  epics,  which  (as  I  quoted  to  him  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  in  "  English  Bards")  Per- 
son said  "  would  be  remembered  when  Ho- 
mer and  Virgil  are  forgotten,  and  not  till 
then."     For  the   present  I  leave  him." 
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T\T'RL\G  the  last  war,  the  two 
-^^  French  Mathematicians,  Biot  and 
Araafo,  travelled,  with  the  permission 
of  England  and  ;?pain,  to  make  experi- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  measuring  an 
arc  of  the  Meridian.  Biot  happily  re- 
turned to  France  ;  but  Arago,  before 
he  succeeded,  encomitered  some  singu- 
lar adventures. 

He  was  in  JMaJorca,  on  the  Mountain 
de  Gallazzo.  concluding  his  labours  af- 
ter which  he  intended  to  return  to  Paris, 
when  suddenly  there  arose  a  distur- 
bance among  the  people  of  the  island. 
The}'  fancied  that  Arago's  instruments, 
and  particularly  the  fire  signals  which 
he  gave  to  other  observers  employed  at 
Ivica,  were  intended  to  invite  their  ene- 
my the  French  to  the  Island,  and  to 
show  them  the  way.  Arago  suddenly 
heard  the  dreadful  cry  all  round — 
"Treason!  Death!*'  Theassault  upon 
Mount  Galazzo  instantl}'  commenced, 
but  its  cause  fortunately  perceived  the 
imminent  danger.     He  quickly  chang- 


ed his  dress  for  that  of  a  peasant  of  the 
island,  and  escaped  to  Palma.  Here 
he  found  the  ship  which  had  brought 
him  to  the  island,  and  concealed  him- 
self in  it.  He  at  the  same  time  suc- 
ceeded, through  some  brave  men  of  the 
crevy-,  in  regaining  his  mathematical  in- 
struments,which  he  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  on  the  mountain.  But  new  ter- 
rors awaited  him  in  this  disguise.  Ei- 
ther through  fear  or  treachery,  the  Spa- 
nish Captain  of  the  ship  quite  unex- 
pectedly refused  to  protect  Arago  anj- 
farther,  though  he  had  always  shown 
hii:iself  his  friend ;  he  also  refused  to 
take  him  back  to  France  ;  entreaties, 
promises,  reproaches — nothing  would 
avail.  In  this  great  immergency,  the 
chief  commander  of  the  island  fortu- 
nately took  the  part  of  Arago,  but 
could  not  save  him  at  that  time,  but  by 
confining  him  as  a  prisoner  in  the  for- 
tress. While  Arago  was  obliged  to 
remain  here  several  months  his  life  was 
sometimes  in  the  greatest  danger.    The 
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fanatical  Monks  attempted  several 
times  to  bribe  the  guards  and  murder 
the  prisoner.  The  Spanish  mathema- 
tician, Rodriguez,  his  fellow  labourer 
and  faithful  friend,  who  never  quited 
his  side,  was  his  deliverer.  This  wor- 
thy man  would  not  rest,  till  he  had  ob- 
tained, by  his  representations  against 
the  injustice  of  the  unacountable  mal- 
treatment of  an  innocent  person,  the  li- 
berty  of  his  friend,  and  at  the  same 
time  permission  for  him  to  go  over  to 
Algiers  in  a  small  vessel  of  his  ov/n. 

In  Algiers,  Du  Bois  Tainville,  at 
that  time  French  Consul,  kindly  re- 
ceived him,  and  took  means  to  put  him 
on  board  an  Algerine  merchantman, 
that  he  might  return  to  France.  At 
first  every  thing  went  according  to  his 
wishes.  The  ship  approached  Mar- 
seilles, and  Arago,  with  the  fairest 
hopes,  already  found  himself  in  the  har- 
bour. But,  at  the  same  moment,  a 
Spanish  privateer  attacked  the  ship, 
took  it,  and  brought  it  to  Rosas  on  the 
Spanish  coast.  Arago  might  still  have 
l)een  liberated,  as  he  was  entered  in  the 
ship's  books  as  a  German  merchant ; 
but,  unfortunately,  he  was  recognized 
to  be  a  Frenchman  by  one  of  the  sai- 
lors, who  had  previously  been  in  the 
French  service,  and  was,  with  his  com- 
panions, thrown  into  the  most  dreadful 
imprisonment.  But  when  the  Dey  of 
Algiers  heard  of  the  insult  to  his  flag, 
he  immediately  demanded  the  ship,  its 
cargo  and  crew,  to  be  instantly  return- 
ed, and  in  case  of  refusal,  he  threaten- 
ed to  declare  war  against  the  king  of 
Spain.  This  had  the  desired  effect. 
The  ship  and  tlie  crew  were  liberated, 
and  Arago  sailed  for  the  second  time  to 
Marseilles,  without  in  the  least  doulit- 
ing  his  safe  arrival  :  he  already  saw  the 
town,  the  sliip  once  more  steered  to- 
wards the  harbour,  when  suddenly  a 
furious  north-west  storm  arose,  and 
drove  it  with  irresistible  violence  to- 
wards Sardinia.  How  hard  a  fate  ! 
The  Sardinians  vv'ere  at  war  with  the 
Algerines.  A  new  imprisonment  a- 
waited  them.  The  commander  there- 
fore resolved  to  seek  refuge  on  the  coar>t 
of  Africa.  Though  they  were  so  dis- 
tant, he  succeeded.  He  run  in  to  the 
harbour  of  Bougie,  three  days'  voyage 
from  Algiers.     But  here  another  very 
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unfortunate  piece  of  news  awaited 
poor  Arago.  The  former  Dey  of  Al- 
giers, his  friend,  had  been  killed  in  a 
commotion  and  another  ruler  chosen. 
For  this  reason  the  party  of  the  new 
Dey  examined  the  ship  with  suspicious 
rigour,  and  thfe  heavy  trunks  of  Arago, 
which  contained  his  mathematical  in- 
struments, were  immediately  seized  : 
for  what  else  could  they  contain  but 
gold  ?  Why  else  should  they  have  been 
so  carefully  secured,  if  they  were  not 
filled  with  sequins  ?  He  was  obliged  to 
leavT  his  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the 
Algerines.  A  new  misfortune  was  ad- 
ded to  this.  How  could  he  make  a 
three  days'  journey  to  Algiers  by  land 
among  a  savage  and  highly  irritated 
people  ?  Courage  and  presence  of  mind, 
however,  saved  him.  He  disguised 
himself  in  the  Turkish  costume,  and 
went  under  the  protection  of  a  greatly 
esteemed  priest  of  those  parts,  who 
conducted  him,  with  some  others, 
through  inhospitable  mountains  and 
dreary  deserts,  and  after  overcoming 
many  threatening  dangers,  arrived  at 
last  in  safety  at  Algiers.  How  was  Du 
Bois  Tainville  astonished  to  see  his 
count) yman  suddenly  again,  in  a  Turk- 
ish dress,  whom  he  had  long  fancied  to 
be  at  Marseilles.  He  took  up  his  cause 
with  the  greatest  zeal,  found  means  to 
have  the  chests  returned,  which  no 
longer  interested  the  Algerines  of  Bou- 
gie, as  they  had  found  brass  instead  of 
gold,  and  kept  the  "  Adventurer  against 
his  will,"  as  the  opportunities  of  sailing 
to  France  were,  at  that  time,  as  rare  as 
dangerous.  Thus  another  six  months 
pased.  At  last  Du  Bois  was  recalled  by 
Buonaparte,  to  France.  He  began  his 
voyage,  accompanied  by  Arago,  for  the 
third  time  to  France.  But  they  scarce- 
ly saw  Marseilles,  when  an  English 
fleet  appeared,  which  ordered  them  to 
return  to  Minorca,  as  all  the  French 
harbours  were  at  that  time  in  a  state  of 
blockade.  The  ships  accompanying 
Du  Bois  obeyed  ;  only  the  one  on 
board  of  which  Arago  was  embraced  a 
favourable  fresh  breeze,  and  ran  into 
the  harbour  with  all  sail  spread.  The 
services  of  Arago  were  duly  appreciat- 
ed in  his  country  ;  and  he  was  honor- 
ably rewarded  by  a  situation  in  tlie 
Astronomical  department. 
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(Literary  Gazette.) 
MEMOIRS  Oj  the  CELEBllATED  PERSONS  COmpOSing  the  KIT-CAT  CLUB, 


'T^HIS  work,  apparently  compiled  as 
a  vehicle  for  the  portraits,  as  an 
opera  is  written  for  the  sake  of  the  mu- 
sic, has  been  so  well  done  that  it  pos- 
sesses an  intrinsic  value  far  beyond 
what  could  have  been  anticipated,  and 
forms  altogether  a  very  pleasing  and  in- 
teresting miscellany. 

The  Kit-Cat  Club,  composed  of  the 
principal  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  was  instituted 
about  the  year  1700.  The  ostensible 
objects  of  its  members  appear  to  have 
been  the  encouragement  of  literature 
and  the  fine  arts,  and  the  promotion  of 
loyalty  and  allegiance  to  the  Protestant 
succession  in  the  House  of  Hanover. 
It  was  in  their  political  character  that 
Horace  Walpole  spoke  of  them  as  '  the 
patriots  that  saved  Britain  ;'  and  if  we 
look  to  the  continued  and  zealous  sup- 
port afforded  to  the  constitutional  gov- 
ernment of  the  country  by  this  distin- 
guished association  in  emergencies  upon 
which  the  future  welfare  of  England  so 
materially  depended,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  this  eulogy,  exalted  as 
it  is,  has  not  been  misapplied.  But 
politics  occupied  by  no  means  exclu- 
sively the  attention  of  this  celebrated 
Club.  They  proposed  rewards  for 
literary  nieiit,  on  something  like  the 
plan  of  the  Royal  Society  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  Pope  '  remembers  having 
seen  a  paper  in  Lord  Halifax's  hand- 
writing, offeringa  premium  of  four  hun- 
dred guineas  for  the  best  written  come- 
dy.' In  matters  of  taste  and  criticism 
these  gentlemen  were  in  every  respect 
the  leaders  of  the  town.  A  new  play 
of  Dryden's  could  hardly  be  relished 
imtil  its  merit  had  been  stamped  by  the 
approbation  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club;  and 
the  booksellers  of  those  days  were  cau- 
tious of  speculating  upon  any  work, 
however  apparently  important,  until 
they  had  consulted  some  one  or  other  of 
its  members  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
undertaking. 

The  Kit-Cat  Club  is  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  person  at  whose 
house  the  meetings  of  the  members 
were  first  held.     Their  earliest  place  of 


rendezvous  was  at  an  obscure  pastry- 
cook's, in  Shire-lane,  near  Temple-bar, 
called  Christopher  Cat,  eminent  for 
the  manufacture  of  mutton-pies,  which 
used  to  form  the  standing  dish  of  the 
society  at  their  suppers.  Aided  and 
assisted  by  his  friend  Jacob  Tonson, 
the  bookseller,  who  was  the  secretary, 
the  key-stone,  and,  as  some  have  af- 
firmed, the  founder  of  the  club,  and 
patronized  by  his  illustrious  visitors, 
Christopher,  or  for  brevity's  sake 
Kit  Cat,  removed  to  a  more  commo- 
dious residence,  the  Fountain  Tavern 
in  the  Strand,  where  his  guests  became 
regular  in  their  attendance,  and  increas- 
ed from  the  thirty-nine  mentioned  by 
Malone,  to  the  forty-eight,  whose  por- 
traits are  included  in  the  present  vol- 
ume ;  among  these  we  may  instance 
the  Dukes  of  Marlborough  and  New- 
castle, the  Earls  of  Dorset  and  Hali- 
fax, Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  Vanbnigh,  Garth,  Steele,  Ad- 
dison, Congreve,  Pulteney,  Walsh, 
Stepney,  &c.  thus  numbering,  in  the 
list  of  the  members  of  this  knot  of  il- 
lustrious persons,  almost  all  the  rank 
and  talent  of  a  period  which  has  been 
not  unaptly  termed  the  Augustan  Age 
of  British  Literature. 

Having  thus  brought  our  readers  ac- 
quainted with  this  politic-literary-ama- 
teur-convivial  body,  and  not  having  left 
ourselves  room  for  any  very  long  ex- 
tract from  the  work  whence  we  have 
deduced  our  information,  we  shall  limit 
this  notice  to  a  few  of  the  many  anec- 
dotes related  of  its  members,  which  we 
find  interspersed  in  their  respective  bi- 
ograpiries. 

"  Bill  fur  Licensing  Plays. — In 
1737,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  brought  a 
bill  into  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  prescribe  proper 
bounds  for  dramatic  peiformances,  and 
to  enforce  a  restraint  upon  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  stage,  which  at  this 
juncture  was  outraging  all  decency  and 
decorum,  by  its  low  buffoonery  and 
ribald  satire  upon  all  orders  of  persons 
entitled  to  consideration  and  respect. 
The  office  of  '  Master  of  the  Revels.' 
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established  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  modified  and  rendered  more  effec- 
tive by  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  which 
was  set  aside,  or  at  least  disregarded, 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was 
virtually  revived  by  the  bill  thus  intro- 
duced, and  the  power  of  licensing  play- 
ers and  stage  performances  with  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  who  was  instructed 
to  compel  all  persons  to  send  copies  of 
any  new  plays,  parts  added  to  old 
plays,  prologues,  and  epilogues,  four- 
teen days  before  they  were  acted  or 
spoken,  and  in  default  of  not  attending 
to  this  injunction,  a  forfeiture  of  5-0/. 
was  fixed  upon  for  every  delinquent, 
besides  the  loss  of  the  license  of  the 
theatre  where  the  piece  was  acted. 
The  propriety  and  utility  of  this  meas- 
ure has  been  universally  admitted ; 
while  the  gross  licentiousness  which 
used  to  prevail  was  suppressed,  no  real 
injury  was  inflicted  upon  the  drama ; 
for  the  indecency  it  curbed  is  not  at  all 
a  necessary  adjuvant  of  wit,  nor  are 
vulgar  and  disgusting  lampoons  in  any 
way  synonymous  with  the  productions 
of  the  satiric  muse." 

We  have  also  the   following  anec- 
dotes of  the  same  celebrated  Minister : — 

^'  In  a  squabble  between  Mr.  Pulte- 
ney  and  Sir.  R.  Walpole,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  former  playfully  told 
his  antagonist  that  his  Latin  was  not  so 
good  as  h'\s politics.  Pulteney  insisted 
that  Walpole  had  misquoted  a  line  from 
Horace,  which  he  was  not  disposed  to 
admit.  A  wager  of  a  guinea  was  im- 
mediately staked  on  the  question  by 
each  party,  and  Harding,  the  clerk  of 
the  House,  was  applied  to  as  arbiter, 
who  rose  with  ludicrous  solemnity,  and 
gave  it  against  his  patron.  The  guinea 
was  thrown  across  the  House,  which 
Pulteney  took  up,  saying  it  was  the 
Urstjmblic  money  he  had  touched  for  a 
long  time.  He  had  formerly  been  in 
office.  At  his  death  this  guinea  was 
discovered,  carefully  preserved  in  a 
piece  of  paper,  with  a  memorandum 
upon  it  recording  the  circumstance. 
.  "  Walpole  was  accustomed  to  say, 
when  speaking  of  corruption,  '  We 
ministers  are  generally  called,  and  are, 
sometimes,  tempters,  but  we  are  often- 
et  tempted.' 


"  As  a  proof  of  Walpole's  profuse 
liberality  to  those  who  advocated  his 
cause,  we  may  instance  the  following 
anecdote  : — About  1735  some  severe 
pamphlets  were  published  against  his 
administration.  Among  others  was  a 
poem  intitled  '  Are  these  Things  so  ?' 
A  young  gentleman  of  nineteen  years 
of  age  took  it  into  his  head  to  write  an 
answer  to  this  piece,  to  which  he  gave 
the  title  of  '  Yes,  they  are.'  Sir  Ro- 
bert was  so  pleased  with  it,  although 
but  an  insignificant  performance,  that 
he  sent  for  Roberts  the  publisher,  and 
expressed  his  great  satisfaction  at  the 
compliment  paid  him,  by  giving  a  bank 
note  of  a  hundred  pounds,  which  he 
desired  the  publisher  to  present  to  the 
author." 

Of  Steele  we  find  a  curious  story : 

"  Sir  Richard  Steele  had  constructed 
a  very  elegant  theatre  in  his  house  for 
the  recitation  of  select  passages  from 
favourite  authors,  and  wishing  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  was  as  well  calculated 
to  gratify  the  ear  as  the  eye,  desired  the 
carpenter,  who  had  completed  the 
work,  to  ascend  a  pulpit  placed  at  one 
end  of  the  building,  and  speak  a  few 
sentences.  The  carpenter  obeyed,  but 
when  mounted  found  himself  utterly  at 
a  loss  for  the  matter  of  his  harangue. 
Sir  Richard  begged  he  would  pro- 
nounce whatever  came  first  into  his 
head.  Thus  encouraged,  the  new- 
made  orator  began,  and  looking  sted- 
fastly  at  the  knight,  in  a  voice  like 
thunder,  exclaimed'  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
here  has  I  and  these  here  men  been 
doing  your  work  for  three  months  and 
never  seen  the  colour  of  your  money. 
When  are  you  to  pay  us  ?  I  cannot  pay 
my  journeymen  without  money,  and 
money  I  must  have.'  Sir  Richard  re- 
plied, that  he  was  in  raptures  with  the 
eloquence,  but  by  no  means  admired 
the  subject." 

Of  Addison  there  are  many  anec- 
dotes, from  which  we  select  the  sub- 
joined : — 

"  The  Countess  of  Warwick  treated 
her  husband,  Addison,  with  extreme 
superciliousness  and  contempt  ;  as 
though  she  believed  that  the  mere  cas- 
ualty of  splendid  birth  enthled  her  to 
arrogate  an  insolent  superiority  over  a 
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man  of  exquisite  genius  and  unsullied  vir- 
tue. Not  content  with  treating  him  with 
the  least  possible  deference,  and  mani- 
festing her  want  of  consideration  to 
him.  even  to  her  servants  and  depend- 
ants, this  wretched  woman  sought  to 
implant  the  same  sentiments  in  the  bo- 
som of  their  only  child,  and  endeavour- 
ed, as  we  are  assured  from  good  author- 
ity, to  teach  her  to  despise  the  memory 
of  her  father.  The  lady  who  had  the 
education  of  the  girl  assured  the  editor 
of  the  Tattler  (ed.  1797)  that  her  pupil 
was  distinguished  for  her  marked  dis- 
like to  her  father's  writings,  and  her 
unconquerable  aversion  to  the  perusal 
of  them.  Indeed  it  is  more  than  sur- 
mised that  the  days  of  Addison  were 
shortened  by  the  unhappiness  which 
attended  his  connexion  with  his  high 
born  and  heartless  consort."     *     *     * 

"  The  Queen,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  constituted 
Addison  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  increased  the  salary,  which, 
until  then,  had  been  very  trifling,  to 
300/.  a  year.  There  is  an  anecdote 
related  by  Swift  of  our  author,  while  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  this 
office,  which  serves  to  illustrate  his 
prudence  and  carefulness  in  matters  in 
which  money  was  to  be  gained.  He 
would  never  remit  the  fees  of  his  of- 
fice even  to  his  friends.  '  I  may,'  said 
he, '  have  a  hundred  friends ;  and  if  my 
fee  be  two  guineas,  I  shall,  by  rel.n- 
quishing  my  right,  lose  two  hundred 
guineas,  and  no  friend  gain  more  than 
two.  The  evil  suffered,  therefore,  be- 
yond all  proportion,  exceeds  the  benefit 
done.'  Of  the  independence  and  in- 
tegrity of  his  conduct  in  refusing  every 
thing  in  the  shape  of  compliment  or 
douceur,  we  have  a  remarkable  instance 
in  the  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Major 
Dunbar,  who  had  sent  him  a  bank-note 
of  300/.,  by  way  of  gratuity,  in  order 
that  he  might  expedite  his  business  with 
the  Lord  Lieutenant."     *       *       * 

"  Steele, speakingof the  effectswhich 
were  produced  by  wine  upon  his  friend 
Addison,  remarks :  '  When  he  is  once 
arrived  at  his  pint,  and  begins  to  look 


about  and  like  his  company,  you  ad- 
mire a  thousand  things  in  him,  which 
before  lay  buried.  Then  you  discern 
the  brightness  of  his  mind  and  the 
strength  of  his  judgment,  accompanied 
with  the  most  graceful  mirth.  In  a 
word,  by  his  enlivening  aid  he  is  what- 
ever is  polite,  instructive,  and  diverting. 
What  makes  him  still  more  agreeable 
is,  that  he  tells  a  story,  serious  or  com- 
ical, with  as  much  dehcacy  of  humour 
as  Cervantes  himself.'  The  effects  pro- 
duced by  wine  upon  different  constitu- 
tions has  been  commented  upon  with 
considerable  humour  by  Horace.  One 
man  weeps  under  the  influence  of  the 
bottle,  the  miserable  martyr  of  maudfin 
sensibility ;  another  becomes  merry  and 
loquacious  ;  a  third  grows  noisy  and 
quarrelsome  5  and  a  fourth  goes  sottish- 
ly  to  sleep.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
when  Addison  and  Steele  dined  in  com- 
pany with  each  other,  such  different  re- 
sults were  produced  from  the  same 
cause,  that  the  former  only  began  to  be 
witty  and  facetious  by  the  time  the  lat- 
ter had  absorbed  wine  enough  to  make 
him  heavy  and  uncommunicative.  One 
of  the  annotators  on  the  Tattler  goes  so 
far  as  to  assert  that  Addison  shortened 
his  existence  by  an  immoderate  use  of 
Canary  wine  and  Barbadoes  water. 
This  person  has  been  informed  that 
Jacob  Tonson  boasted  of  paying  his 
court,  not  unsuccessfully,  by  inventing 
excuses  for  requesting  a  glass  of  the 
last-mentioned  liquor,  in  order  to  fur- 
nish the  poet  with  an  opportunity  and 
an  apology  for  his  indulging  his  own 
inclination.  '  AVe  believe  this,'  says 
our  author,  '  like  many  of  the  stories 
resting  upon  the  old  bookseller  (mis- 
called holiest)  Jacob's  testimony,  to  be 
utterly  destitute  of  foundation,  as  it  is 
q'lite  unlikely  that  Addison  could  not 
have  indulged  in  his  favourite  potations 
without  waiting  for  apology  so  ridicu- 
lous-and  unsatisfactory  either  to  him- 
self or  others.'  " 

With  these  extracts  we  must  con- 
clude, though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  we 
shall  devote  another  paper  to  this  en* 
tertaining  volume. 
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APOLOGY    TO    THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 

The  Editor  of  the  New  Monthly    Magazine,   in  his    Preface,  issued  with    the    December 

Number,  thus  remarks  : — 

nation  can  be  even  suspected  of  exag- 
geration, how  unfair  and  how  danger- 
ous to  have  made  it.  For  his  own 
part  the  Editor  can  say,  that  he  beheves 
he  has  known  more  Americans  than 
the  writer  of  the  paper.  Possibly,  in 
the  course  of  his  life,  not  less  than  an 
hundred — men  of  various  vocations, 
characters,  and  degrees  of  education. 
He  has  argued  with  them,  and  heard 
them  argue,  on  national  subjects  ;  but 
he  can  safely  declare,  that  he  never 
thought  them  more  boisterous  than  o- 
ther  men  ;  on  the  contrary,  rather  dis- 
tinguished, in  general,  by  coolness  and 
self-possession.  Exceptions  of  warmth, 
as  among  the  people  of  all  countries 
when  their  prejudices  are  ruffled,  he 
may  have  observed  ;  but  unmeasured 
hatred,  or  rudeness,  never. 

If  we  dislike  the  American  manner, 
(our  own,  the  world  says,  is  not  per- 
fect) we  should  not  rake  up  its  imper- 
fections when  we  protest  our  wish  to 
put  an  end  to  a  paper  war  with  that 
people.  It  is  an  useless  jar  in  the 
tones  of  our  harmony  to  talk  of  their 
disagreeable  peculiarities  at  the  mo- 
ment of  confessing  that  those  faults 
have  not  eaten  into  the  heart  and  sub- 
stance of  their  national  character,  and 
after  quoting  travellers,  who  attest "  the 
gallantry,  high  feeling,  and  humanity 
of  their  troops,  and  the  general  religion 
and  hospitality  of  their  people."  But 
the  Americans  are  told  they  should  be 
satisfied  with  our  full  acknowledgments 
of  their  virtues.  And  so  they  would 
have  been,  no  doubt,  if  the  compli- 
ments from  our  press  had  not  come  to 
them  so  bedaubed  with  inconsistent  as- 
persions, as  to  resemble  oranges  that 
have  been  dipped  in  the  kennel.  For, 
in  testifying  their  humanity,  we  paren- 
thetically bemoan  their  ferocity.  We 
reproach  them,  and  j'et  say  we  are 
willing  to  be  well  with  them.  We 
hold  out  to  them  the  olive-branch,  and 
whip  them  with  it  as  a  conciliatoiy  ce- 
remony. With  all  this  we  tell  them, 
however,  that  they  must  not  be  offend- 
ed, because  it  is -our  way  to  caricature 
and  gibbet  Kings  and  Queens,  and 
Bishops,  for  the  popular  entertainment, 


"^^IIILST  the  Editor  declares 
himself  deeply  conscious  of  be- 
ing answerable  for  the  general  charac- 
ter and  moral  tendency  of  the  Work 
which  he  conducts  he  must  also  remark, 
that  his  responsibility  is  not  to  be  too 
rigorously  interpreted  as  extending  to 
every  shade  and  expression  of  opinion 
which  the  publication  may  contain.  It 
is  impossible  to  give  exact  harmony 
and  consistency  to  the  sentiments  of  a 
numerous  and  changing  body  of  contri- 
butors ;  and  the  spirit  and  originality 
of  an  amusing  paper  might  often  be 
more  injured  by  pruning  its  eccentrici- 
ties, than  by  suffering  them  to  remain. 

Under  this  plea  the  Editor  has  no 
desire  to  excuse  himself  for  one  article, 
which  has  given  offence,  rather  too  just- 
ly, on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
He  inserted  it  without  reflection,  but 
had  observed  its  unfairness,  and  felt  dis- 
satisfied with  himself  for  having  pub- 
lished it,  long  before  the  fair  and 
temperate  reply  which  Mr.  Everett 
made  to  it  had  reached  him.  In  ad- 
verting to  this  paper  he  will  have  oc- 
casion for  once,  and  he  hopes  only  for 
once,  to  touch  upon  politics  ;  but  it 
shall  be  but  generally,  and  nothing  but 
the  necessity  of  self-defence  shall  make 
him  resume  the  subject.  With  reluc- 
tance, but  from  a  sense  of  duty,  he  must 
criticise  a  paper  in  his  own  work,  com- 
municated to  him  by  a  valued  friend, 
to  whose  taste  and  sentiments  he  would 
defer,  perhaps,  on  any  occasion  but 
the  present.  But  when  his  friend  de- 
precates our  literary  feuds  with  Ameri- 
ca, he  applies,  in  the  Editor's  opinion, 
the  most  faulty  methods  of  appeasing 
them.  He  denies,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
we  all  deny,  any  systematic  hatred  to- 
wards the  Americans;  but  he  charges 
the  large  majority  of  that  people  with 
being  vain,  vulgar,  and  boisterous,  and 
full  of  national  prejudices ;  which,  when 
they  come  to  this  country,  take  the  form 
of  unmeasured  hatred  and  rudeness. 
Hard  words  these  ;  and,  perhaps,  not 
very  usefully  uttered  even  if  true. 
But  if  they  be  not  true — if  this  sweep- 
ing computation  of  the  tolerable 
er    intolerable    character    of  a  whole 
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forgetting  that  the  Americans  have 
nothing  to  do  with  our  treatment  of 
Kings  and  Risliops,  and  that  om-  htern- 
ture  should  be  as  dissimilar  as  possible 
to  either  gibbets  or  caricatures.  Far- 
ther, we  enjoin  them  silence  and 
good  humour.  The  charms  of  silence 
we  illustrate  by  harangues  on  their 
soreness  and  irrit.Tbility  ;  and  we  suc- 
gest  their  vulgar  manners,  their  scanty 
literature,  and  the  prospect  of  their  lan- 
guage being  for  ever  amenable  to  our 
correction,  as  themes  on  which  they 
may  meditate  during  their  pleased  and 
pensive  taciturinity. 

But  we  admire  tiie  writings  of  Wash- 
ington Irving,  and,  it  might  have  been 
added,  the  })ictures  of  Lesley,  and  of 
the  American  Newton.*  And  this  is 
a  pledge  of  our  perfect  liberality.  So 
thinks  the  Editor's  friend,  but  not  so 
the  Editor.  For  the  Americans  have 
gone  before  us  in  this  species  of  justice, 
having  praised  our  British  books  abun- 
dantly, and  3'et  without  obtaining  credit 
for  entire  freedom  from  prejudices.  Nor, 
in  strictness,  have  they  deserved  it.  It 
is  on  neither  side  an  excuse  for  national 
abuse  to  have  paid  compliments  to  in- 
dividuals. The  charitable  feeling  be- 
tween two  kindred  and  free  nations 
ought  to  extend  much  farther,  and  ex- 
clude all  collective  animosity,  ilow  to 
produce  this  ('hristian  spirit  is,  to  be 
sure,  the  problem  which  can  never  be 
practically  solved  in  perfection.  Yet,let 
antipathies  besoftened,if  they  cannot  be 
eradicated.  If  our  interests  and  those 
of  America  be  the  same,  they  should 
unite  us  ;  if  they  jar,  the  more  compo- 
sure of  mind  is  necessary  to  adjust 
them.  America  is  told  that  she  will 
always  find  friends  in  England,  from 
the  party  which  supports  the  republi- 
can side  of  our  mixed  constitution. 
But  is  this  all  that  England  can  offer 
America — not  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness, but  the  spare  gall  of  political 
wrangling  ?  Is  not  every  English  roy- 
alist interested  to  demonstrate,  in  his 
demeanour  towards  America,  that 
Monarchy  creates  more  courtesy  of 
manners,  than  Republicanism  ? — that 
chivalrous  recollection  inspire  magna- 
nimity ?  that  our     Universities  teach 


dispassionate  ethics ;  and  that  our 
Church  is  at  the  head  of  Christian 
churches,  by  its  having  impressed  our 
public  character  with  forbearance  and 
charity  ? 

So  much  for  the  feelings  that  ought 
to  be  brought  into  his  business.  As  to 
wrangling  with  America  in  print,  it 
should  be  the  policy  of  all  honest  Brit- 
ish politicians  to  avoid  it. 

If  the  anxious  Monarchist  be  alarm- 
ed at  her  citizens  over-describing  their 
democratical  blessings,  he  should  rec- 
ollect that  every  contemptuous  word 
we  throw  out  is  a  challenge  to  their 
pride  and  boastfulness,  and  a  tempta- 
tion for  them  to  exaggerate  the  pictures 
of  their  own  felicity.  And  though  we 
may  expose  many  of  their  false  asser- 
tions, yet,  as  all  human  things  have  im- 
perfections, those  of  our  own  venerable 
institutions  are  in  turn  laid  open  to  the 
detraction  of  antagonists,  whom  we  irri- 
tate in  order  to  make  sure  of  their  can- 
dour. It  is  true  that  rude  remarks  on 
England  might  come  from  America, 
supposing  our  press  to  be  ever  so  mod- 
erate. English  emigrants  rail  at  us  ; 
but  for  these  the  native  American 
character  is  not  responsible.  Granting, 
however,  that  this  railing  is  an  evil,  how 
is  it  best  to  be  mitigated  ?  The  trans- 
atlantic press  cannot  be  silenced 
by  force  :  though  vanquished  in  argu- 
ment, it  would  argue  still.  All  angry 
discussion  on  our  part  that  inflames  the 
whole  American  people,  makes  them 
speak  ten  times  of  our  tithes  and  taxes  for 
once  that  they  would  mention  them  if 
not  embarked  in  a  provoking  contro- 
versy. And  their  boastings  of  immuni- 
ty from  such  burthens — boastings  un- 
deniably aggravated  by  the  reproaches 
which  we  offer  them — come  indirectly, 
through  seditious  newspapers,  to  our 
taxed  and  tithed,  and  reading  poor. 
By  wrangling  with  the  only  nation  that 
speaks  English,  we  render  the  only  fo- 
reign newspaper  an  uneducated  En- 
glishman can  read,to  the  utmost  extent 
in  our  power,  a  gazette  of  his  causes  for 
discontent.  If  the  American  press  be 
despicable,  the  surest  token  of  our  con- 
tempt would  be  silence  ;  if  it  be  formi- 
dable, it  is  better  to  be  at  peace  than  at 


*  The  Editor  calls  him  American,  because  there  is  an  ingenious  English  artist  of  the 
same  name. 
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war  with  it.  If  America  has  been  vio- 
lent in  this  war  of  words,  it  is  clear  tliat 
we  have  not  been  moderate  :  even  her 
federalists  have  been  insulted  by  us. 
When  she  has  spoken  of  those  whom 
she  thought  her  great  men,  and  men- 
tioned Patrick  Henry,  it  has  been  con- 
temptuously asked,  in  one  of  our  most 
popular  publications,  "  Who  is  he  ?" — 
The  memory  of  Patrick  Henry  is  deep- 
ly respected  by  his  countrymen.  Pie 
was  the  first  orator  who  stood  up  in  an 
American  assembly  to  propose  the  res- 
olution of  their  independence.  VV  hether 
we  choose  to  call  him  great  or  not,  he 
was  a  bold  and  distinguished  man. 
His  name  is  inwoven  in  his  country's 
history,  and  ought  to  have  been  known 
to  every  one  pretending  to  write  about 
America. 

This  is  not  the  way  to  deal,  either 
effectively  or  fairly,  with  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  Let  us  increase  the 
number  of  their  liberals,  by  our  own 
liberality.  Their  Republicans,  in  can- 
did moments,  will  acknowledge  defects 
in  their  own  system  of  policy,  calculat- 
ed to  make  an  Englishman  better  satis- 
fied with  his  own  institutions — ac- 
knowledgments which  their  pride  will 
justly  refuse  to  our  haughty  treatment ; 
and  it  must  be  owned  that  we  treat 
them  haughtily,  when  we  subjoin  to 
the  name  of  one  of  their  best  and  brav- 
est patriots  the  ignorant  and  insolent 
interrogation  of  '•  Who  is  he  :" 

There  is  no  need  to  flatter  their  self- 
complacency.  But  surely  it  need  not 
compromise  our  dignity,  that  the  gen- 
eral character  of  our  pubhcations  should 
gain  over  the  young  American,  who  is  to 
be  the  future  senator  or  ruler  of  his  coun- 
try, to  form  pleasing  associations  with 
the  political  literature  of  Britain.  It  were 
bettt-r  that  the  language  recording  his 
ties  of  affinity  with  us,  were  not  the 
only  one,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  in 
which  he  can  read  humiliating  truths 
or  irritating  falsehoods  about  his  coun- 
try, and  expressions  of  contempt,  cal- 
culated to  make  him  vow,  in  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature,  that  no  love 
shall  be  lost  between  himself  and  Old 
England. 

The  worst  thing  urged  against  Amer- 
ica is  her  negro  slavery — a  theme,  no 
doubtj  for  the  general  philanthropistj 


but  not  for  the  Englishman  as  aground 
of  unqualified  national  vanity.  Slaves 
cannot  breathe  in  L.ngland.  Ves,  but 
they  can  breathe  in  the  English  West 
Indies,  and  breathe  heavier  groans  (it 
is  said)  than  in  America.  And  we 
profit  by  this  slavery,  and  we  pay  taxes 
to  maintain  it.  The  negro,  however, 
is  free  the  moment  he  reaches  our 
shores.  And  could  he  reach  them  at 
his  pleasure,  we  might  then  boast  that 
wfe  took  the  chains  from  his  hmbs,  and 
bound  them  round  his  heart.  But  he 
cannot  come  over  to  us.  An  English 
soldier  would  help  to  kill  him,  if  he  as- 
serted his  liberty  ;  and  the  main  power 
that  coerces  him  is  English.  JNow,  the 
plea  wliich  our  own  colonists  allege  for 
possessing  slaves  is  necessity,  and  we 
either  admit  or  reject  this  plea.  If  we 
absolve  the  West  Indian,  we  cannot 
condemn  the  American.  If  we  de- 
nounce them  botii  as  tyrants,  it  is  clear 
that,  of  the  two,  we  are  most  nearly  and 
practically  concerned  with  our  fellow 
subjects  of  the  West  Indies.  If  we  can 
justify  or  palliate  their  slavery,  let  us 
make  allowance  for  that  of  America. 
And  if  we  cannot  justify  it,  then,  be- 
fore we  preach  the  emancipation  of 
slaves  to  another  empire,  we  should  first 
make  efforts  to  accomplish  that  eman- 
cipation in  our  own. 

It  is  prophesying  at  random  to  speak 
of  the  future  dependence  of  the  Ameri- 
can language  and  literature  upon  ours  ; 
and  it  is  unfair  to  deride  their  future 
prospects  of  fame,  which  are  neither 
contemptible  nor  chimerical.  In  inaii> 
taining  real  rights,  let  us  be  resolute  ; 
but  not  in  bandying  irritating  and  use- 
less speculations.  Much  less  in  accu- 
sations that  heighten  national  antipa- 
thies. How  degrading  to  both  coun- 
tries was  the  spectacle  when  the  Amer- 
ican press  accused  Englishmen  of 
stirring  their  punch  with  the  amputated 
fingers  of  Irish  rebels,  and  when  Eng- 
land retorted  by  charging  American  pa- 
rents with  letting  their  children  run 
drunk  about  the  streets — a  loathsome 
rivalship  in  scandal  that  would  have 
disgraced  honest  fishwomen.  Erora 
calumnies  like  these,  base  as  they  are, 
spring  antipathies  that  prepare  the  hii 
man  mind  for  the  guilt  of  war.  The 
serpents'  teeth,  tliough  buried  in  the 
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dirt,  produce  armed  men.  The  evil  of 
nationally  hostile  writers  lives  long  af- 
ter their  short  reputations — it  is  felt  by 
posterity,  when  their  works  are  gone  to 
the  grocer's  shop. 

In  all  that  tlie  Editor  has  said,  he 
has  not  meant  to  justify  the  malignity 
or  injustice  of  any  American  railer 
against  England.  He  has  only  argued 
that  British  pride  should  be  above  ex- 
asperation, and  should  be  inclined  ra- 
ther to  pardon  tlian  punish  the  iras- 
cible anxiety  of  the  vVmericans  respect- 
ing their  national  character,  which, 
though  great  for  their  age  as  a  nation, 
is  yet  proceeding,  and  incomplete. 
That  very  anxiety,  though  it  may  have 
been  misdirected,  is  a  virtuous  emotion 
in  a  young  nation. 


If  any  ill-natured  remarks  should  be 
made  on  this  apology  which  the  Editor 
has  offered  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  he  can  promise  his  critics  one 
advantage,  that  he  will  (in  all  proba- 
bilityj  make  no  reply  to  them.  But 
the  sober  part  of  the  British  community 
will  scarcely  require  an  excuse  for  his 
having  spoken  thus  respectfully  of  the 
Americans.  It  was  a  duty  peculiarly 
imposed  on  him  by  the  candid  manner 
of  Mr.  Everett's  reply ;  and  it  was 
otherwise,  as  he  felt  in  his  heart,  de- 
servedly claimed  by  a  people  eulogized 
by  Burke  and  Chatham — by  a  land 
that  brings  such  recollections  to  the 
mind  as  the  wisdom  of  Washington 
and  Franklin,  and  the  heroism  of  War- 
ren and  Montgomery.  T.  C. 


DEATH     OF     JOHIV     KEATS,    THE      POET. 

(Fiom  the  London  Time's  Teieseope,  Jan.  1822.) 


Some,  in  theiv  ape. 
Ripe  for  the  sickle  ;  others,  young,  like  him. 
And  falling  green  beneath  th'  untimely  stroke. 

lyjR.  KEATS  died  at  Rome,  Feb. 
■^■■^  23,  1821,  whither  he  had  gone 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  His  com- 
plaint was  a  consumption,  under  which 
he  had  languished  for  some  time  ;  but 
his  death  was  accelerated  by  a  cold 
caught  in  his  voyage  to  Italy.  It  is 
rather  singular,  that,  in  the  year  1816, 
he  expressed  an  ardent  desire  to  visit 
the  shores  of  Italy,  in  one  of  his  earliest 
})roductions.  and  is  too  beautiful  to  be 
omitted  in  this  humble  tribute  to  his 
memoi'}". 

Happy  is  England  !  I  could  be  content 

To  see  no otlier  vtrJure  than  its  own  ; 

To  feel  no  other  breezes  than  are  blown 
Through  its  tall  woods  with  high  romances  blent ; 
Yet  do  I  sometimes  feel  a  languishment 

For  skies  Italian,  and  an  inward  groan 

To  sit  upon  an  Alp  as  on  a  throne. 
And  half  I'oi'get  what  world  or  worldling  meant. 
Happy  is  England,  sweet  her  artless  daughters  ; 

Enough  their  simple  loveliness  for  me. 
Enough  their  whitest  arms  in  silence  clinging  ; 

Yet  do  loften  warmly  burn  to  see 
Beauties  of  deeper  glance,  and  hear  their  singing, 
And  float  with  them  about  the  summer  waters. 

Mr.  Keats  was,  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word,  a  Poet.  There  is  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  public  acquainted 


with  the  writings  of  this  young  man  : 
yet  they  were  full  of  high  imagination 
and  delicate  fancy,  and  his  images 
were  beautiful  and  more  entirely  his 
own,  perhaps,  than  those  of  any  living 
writer  whatever.  He  had  a  fine  ear, 
a  tender  heart,  and  at  times  great  force 
and  originality  of  expression  ;  and  not- 
withstanding all  this,  he  has  been  suf-' 
fered  to  rise  and  pass  away  almost 
without  a  notice  :  the  laurel  has  been 
awarded  (for  the  present)  to  other 
brows  ;  the  bolder  aspirants  have  been 
allowed  to  take  their  station  on  the  slip- 
pery steps  of  the  Temple  of  Fame, 
while  he  has  been  nearly  hidden  among 
the  crowd  during  his  life,  and  has  at 
last  died,  solitary  and  in  sorrow,  in  a 
foreign  land. 

It  is  at  all  times  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  argue  others  into  a  love  of 
poets  and  poetry  :  it  is  altogether  a 
matter  of  feeling,  and  we  must  leave  to 
time  (while  it  hallows  his  memory)  to 
do  justice  to  the  reputation  of  Keats. 
There  were  many,  however,  even  a- 
mong  the  critics,  who  held  his  powers 
in  high  estimation ;  and  it  was  well  ob- 
served by  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  that  there  was  no  other  author 
whatever,  whose  writings  would  form 
so  good  a  test  by  which  to  try  the  love 
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which  any  one  professed  to  bear  to- 
wards poetry.  In  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion, we  need  only  refer  to  the  follow- 
ing exquisite  Ode,  which,  that  we  may 
do  ample  justice  to  the  author,  we  shall 
quote  entire  The  poem  will  be  more 
striking  to  the  reader,  when  he  under- 
stands that  it  was  written  not  long  be- 
fore Mr.  Keats  left  England,  when  the 
author's  powerful  mind  had  for  some 
time  past  inhabited  a  sickened  and 
shaking  body, — and  had  suffered  from 
the  baleful  effects  of  the  poisoned  shafts 
of  critical  malignity  ! 

ODE  TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

>I}r  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 

My  stnse,  as  though  of  hemiocic  I  had  drunk, 
Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains 

One  minute  past,  and  Lethe-wards  had  sunk  . 
'  Tis  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot. 

But  being  too  happy  in  thy  happiness, — 
That  thou,  light-winged  Di'jad  of  the  trees, 
In  some  melodious  plot 
Ofbeecheu  green,  and  shadows  numberless, 

Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease. 

O,  for  a  draught  of  vintage  .'  that  hath  been 

Cooled  a  long  age  in  the  deep-delved  earth, 
Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country  green. 

Dance,  and  Provencal  sung,  and  sunburnt  mirth  .' 
O  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South, 
Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim. 
And  purple-stained  mouth  ; 
That  I  might  drink,  and  leave  the  world  unseen, 
And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim  : 

Fade  far  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  forget 

What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never  knowu, 
The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 

Here,  where  men  sit  and  heareach  other  groan  ; 
Where  palsy  shakes  a  few,  sad.'lastgray  hairs, 

AVhere  youth  grows  pale,aiid  spectre-tliin,and  dies; 
Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 
And  leaden-eycd  despairs  ; 
^yhere  Beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes. 

Or  new  Love  pine  at  them  beyond  to-raorrow. 


Away !  away  !  for  I  will  fly  to  thee, 

Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  pardg. 
But  on  the  viewless  wings  of  Poesy, 

Though  the  dull  brain  perplexes  and  retards: 
Already  with  thee  !  tender  is  the  night, 
And  hapiy  the  Queen- Moon  is  on  her  throne. 
Clustered  around  with  all  herstarry  Fays ; 
But  here  there  is  no  light. 
Save  what  fram  heaven  is  with  the  breezes  blown 
Thro'  verdurous  glooms  and  winding  mossy  ways. 

I  cannot  see  what  flowei-s  are  at  my  feet, 

Nor  what  soft  incense  hangs  upon  the  boughs, 
But,  in  the  embalmed  daikness,  guess  each  sweet 

Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 
The  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild  ; 

With  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine  ; 
Fast-fading  violets  ei  vered  up  in  leaves  ; 
And  luid-May's  eldest  child. 
The  coming  musk-rose,  full  of  dewy  wine. 

The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer  eves. 

Darkling  I  listen  ;  and,  for  many  a  time 

I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  Death, 
Called  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyme, 
To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath  ; 

Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die, 
To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain. 
While  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  aiiroad 
In  such  an  ecstasy  ! 
Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  I  have  ears  in  vain— 
To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 

Thou  wast  not  born  for  death,  immortal  Bird  ! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down; 
The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 

In  antient  days  by  emperor  and  clown  : 
Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path 

Thro'  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth, when,  sick  for  home, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn  ; 
The  same  that  oft-times  hath 
Charmed  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 

Forlorn  !  ttie  very  word  is  like  a  bell 

To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole  self  1 
Adieu  !  the  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 

As  she  is  famed  to  do,  deceiving  elf. 
Aeidu!  adieu!  thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 
Fast  the  near  meadows, over  the  still  stream. 
Up  thehill-side  ;  and  ;iow  'tis  buried  deep 
III  the  next  valley-glades : 
Was  it  a  vision  or  a  waking  dream  ? 
Fled  is  that  music:— Do  I  wake  or  sleep  ' 


GRBKCE. 


Is  it  but  the  hollow  wind 

Thro'  the  dreary  sea  beach  sounding — 
Is  it  but  the  hunted  hind 

Thro'  the  leafy  desert  bounding  ? 
'Tis  the  tread  of  Grecian  men, 

Rushing  thro'  the  twilight  pale  ; 
'Tis  the  echo  of  the  glen 

To  their  trumpet's  brazen  wail. 

What  has  lit  that  sanguine  star, 
Sitting  on  the  mountain's  brow  ? 

'Tis  the  fiery  sign  of  war 
To  the  warrior  tribes  below. 
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Where  was  born  the  sudden  flash, 
Darting  upward  from  the  shore  ? 

Answer — sword  and  target's  clash  ! 
Answer — Freedom's  hallow'd  roar  ' 

Onward  comes  the  mighty  column, 

Winding  by  the  silver  sea  ; 
To  its  chaunt  severe  and  solemn, 

Athens'  hymn  of  liberty  ! 
Now  they  climb  the  Spartan  mountain, 

Now  they  sweep  th'  Arcadian  vale, 
Now  beside  the  Argive  fountain, 

Glitters  in  the  morn  their  mail  ' 
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Like  a  storm  the  march  advances, 

With  a  deep  and  gathering  sound  j 
Now  above  the  throng  of  lances, 

See  the  ancient  flags  abound  ! 
Bearing  each  a  glorious  name, 

Each  a  summons  to  the  soul. 
Each  a  guiding  lightning  flame, — 

Soon  the  thunderbolt  shall  roll ! 


Not  a  spot  that  host  arc  treading, 

But  has  been  a  hero's  grave  ; 
But  has  seen  a  tyrant  bleeding. 

But  has  seen  a^ransom'd  slave  ! 
Moslem,  fly  '.  thy  hour  is  come. 

For  the  sword  shall  smite  the  chaio 
In  that  shout  has  peal'd  thy  doom, 

Greece  shall  be  herself  again  ! 


ANECDOTES    OF   ROUSSEAU. 
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Dear  Doctor,t  No.  X. 

T  HAD  asked  M.  Rousseau  the  ques- 
tion you  propose  to  me:  He  answer- 
ed, that  the  story  of  his  Heloise  had 
some  general  <fe  distant  resemblance  to 
Reality ;  such  as  was  sufficient  to  wara 
his  Imagination  and  assist  his  invention : 
But  thai  all  the  chief  circumstances 
were  fictitious.  I  have  heard  in  France, 
that  he  had  been  employ'd  to  teach 
Music  to  a  young  Lady,  a  Boarder  in  a 
Convent  at  Lyons  ;  and  that  the  Mas- 
ter &  Scholar  fell  mutually  in  love  with 
each  other,  but  the  affair  was  not  attend- 
ed with  any  Consequences.  I  think 
this  work  his  Masterpiece  ;  though  he 
himself  told  rae,  that  he  valued  most 
his  Coiitrat  Sociale  ;  which  is  as  pre- 
posterous a  judgement  as  that  of  Milton, 
who  preferr'd  the  Paradise  regain'd  to 
his  other  performances. 

This  man,  the  most  singular  of  all 
human  Beings,  has  at  last  left  me  ;  and 
1  have  very  little  hopes  of  ever  being 
able,  for  the  future,  to  enjoy  much  of 
his  company,  tho'  he  says,  that  if  I 
settle  either  in  London  or  in  Edin- 
burghy  he  will  take  a  journey  on  foot 
every  year  to  visit  me.  Mr.Davenport, 
a  gentleman  of  5  or  =£6000  (a  year)  in 
the  North  of  England,  &  a  man  of  great 
humanity  and  of  a  good  understanding, 
has  taken  the  charge  of  him.  He  has 
a  house  called  Wooton,  in  the  Peake  of 
Derby,  situated  amidst  mountains  and 
rocks  and  streams  and  forrests,  which 
pleases  the  wild  imagination,  and  soli- 
tary humour  of  Rousseau  ;  and  as  the 
Master  seldom  inhabited  it,  and  only 
kept  there  a  plain  Table  for  Servants, 
he  oflfer'd  me  to  give  it  up  to  myFriend ; 
I  accepted,  on  condition  that  he  wou'd 
feke  from  him  30  pounds  a   year  of 


Board  for  himself  andj  his  Gouvernante^ 
which  he  was  so  good  natur'd  as  to 
agree  to.  Rousseau  has  about  e£'80 
a  year  which  he  has  acquired  by  Con- 
tracts with  his  Booksellers,  and  by  an 
Annuity  of  25  pounds  a  year  which  he 
accepted  from  Lord  Mareschal.  This 
is  the  only  man,  who  has  yet  been  able- 
to  make  him  accept  of  money. 

He  was  desperately  resolv'd  to  rush 
into  this  solitude,  notwithstanding  all 
my  remonstrances  ;  and  I  forsee,  that 
he  will  be  unhappy  in  that  situation,  as 
he  has  indeed  been  always,  in  all  situa- 
tions. He  will  be  entirely  without  oc- 
cupation, without  company,  and  almost 
without  amusement  of  any  kind.  He 
has  read  very  little  during  the  course  of 
his  life,  and  he  has  now  totally  renoun- 
ced all  reading  :  He  has  seen  very  lit- 
tle, and  has  no  manner  of  ('uriosity  to 
see  or  remark:  He  has  reflected,  prop- 
erly speaking,  and  study'd,  very  little  j 
and  has  not  indeed  much  knowledge  : 
He  has  only  felt,  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  life  ;  and  in  this  respect,  his  sen- 
sibility rises  to  u  pitch  beyond  what  I 
have  seen  any  Example  of  :  But  it  stilt 
gives  him  a  more  acute  feehng  of  Pain 
than  of  pleasure.  He  is  like  a  maa 
who  were  stript  not  only  ofhis  cloaths, 
but  ofhis  skin,  and  turn'd  out  in  that 
situation  to  combat  with  the  rude  and 
boisterous  Elements,  such  as  perpetual- 
ly disturb  this  lower  World.  I  shall 
give  you  a  remarkable  instance  of  his 
turn  of  character  in  this  respect :  It 
pass'd  in  my  room,  the  evening  before 
his  Departure. 

He  had  resolved  to  set  out  with  his 
Gouvernante  in  a  post  Chaise  ;  but 
Davenport,  willing  to  cheat  him  and 
save  him  some  money,  told  him,  that  he 
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jhad  found  a  retour  chaise  for  the  place, 
which  he  might  have  for  a  trifle,  and 
that  luckily,  it  set  out  the  very  day,  in 
which  Rousseau  intended  to  depart  : 
His  purpose  was  to  hire  a  chaise,  and 
make  him  believe  this  story.  He  suc- 
ceeded at  first ;  but  Rousseau,  after- 
wards, ruminating  on  the  circumstances, 
began  to  entertain  a  suspicion  of  the 
trick.  He  communicated  his  doubts 
to  me,  complaining  that  he  was  treated 
like  a  Child ;  that  tho'  he  was  poor,  he 
chose  rather  to  conform  his  circumstan- 
ces, than  live  like  a  Beggar,  on  alms  ; 
and  that  he  was  very  unhappy  in  not 
speaking  the  language  familiarl}^,  so  as 
to  guard  against  these  Impositions.  I 
told  him  that  I  was  ignorant  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  knew  nothing  more  of  it,  than 
I  was  told  by  ]Mr.  Davenport  ;  but  if 
he  pleas'd  I  should  make  enquiry  about 
it.  Never  tell  me  that,  reply "d  he,  if 
this  be  really  a  contrivance  of  Daven- 
porfs  you  are  acquainted  with  it,  and 
consenting  to  it,  and  you  cou'd  not 
possibly  have  done  ?ne  a  greater  Dis- 
pleasure. Upon  which  he  sate  down, 
very  sullen  and  silent ;  and  all  my  at- 
tempts were  in  vain  to  revive  the  Con- 
versation, and  to  turn  it  on  other  sub- 
jects :  He  still  answered  me  very  drily 
and  coldly.  At  last,  after  pausing  near 
an  hour  in  this  ill  humour,  he  rose  up 
and  took  a  turn  about  the  room  :  But 
judge  my  surprize,  when  he  sat  down 
suddenly  on  my  knee,  threw  his  hands 
about  my  neck,  kiss'd  me  with  the 
greatest  warmth,  and  bedewing  all  my 
face  with  tears,  exclaim'd  7s  it  possible 
you  can  ever  forgive  me,  my  Dear 
Friend :  After  all  the  testimonies  I 
have  received  from  you,  I  reward  you 
at  last  with  this  folly  Sf  ill-behaviour : 
But  I  have  notwithstanding  a  heart 
worthy  of  friendship  :  I  love  you,  I 
esteem  you :  and  not  an  instance  of 
your  kindness  is  thrown  away  upon 
me. — I  think  you  have  not  so  bad  an 
opinion  of  me  as  to  think  I  was  not 
melted  on  this  occasion  :  I  assure  you 
I  kiss'd  him  and  embrac'd  him  twenty 
times,  with  a  plentiful  effusion  of  tears. 
I  think  no  scene  of  my  life  was  ever 
more  affecting. 

I  now  understand  perfectly  his  Aver- 


sion to  company,  which  appears  so  sur- 
prising in  a  man  well  quahfy  d  for  the 
entertainment  of  Company,  and  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  World  takes  for 
affectation.  He  has  frequent  and  long  fits 
of  the  spleen,  from  the  state  of  his  mind 
or  Body,  call  it  which  you  please  ;  and 
from  his  extreme  Sensibility  of  temper, 
during  that  disposition,  Company  is  a 
torment  to  him.  When  his  spirits  and 
health  and  good  humour  return,  his 
fancy  affords  him  so  much  and  such 
agreeable  occupation,  that  to  call  hira 
off  from  it  gives  him  uneasiness  ;  and 
even  the  Writing  of  Books,  he  tells  me, 
as  it  limits  and  restrains  his  fancy  to 
one  subject,  is  not  an  agreeable  enter- 
tainment. He  never  will  write  any 
more  ;  and  never  shou'd  have  wrote  at 
all,  could  he  have  slept  a-nights.  But 
he  lies  awake  commonly,  and  to  keep 
himself  from  tiring,  he  usually  compos'd 
something,  which  he  wrote  down  when 
he  arose.  He  assures  me,  that  he 
composes  very  slowly,  and  with  great 
labour  and  difficulty. 

He  is  naturally  very  modest,  and 
even  ignorant  of  his  own  Superiority  : 
His  fire,  whch  frequently  rises  in  con- 
versation, is  gentle  and  temperate  ;  he 
is  never,  in  the  least,  arrogant  and 
domineering,  and  is  indeed  one  of  the 
best  bred  men  I  ever  knew.*  I  shall 
give  you  such  an  instance  of  his  mod- 
esty as  must  necessarily  be  sincere. 
When  we  were  on  the  road,  I  recom- 
mended to  him  the  learning  of  English, 
without  which,  I  told  him,  he  wou'd 
never  enjoy  entire  liberty,  nor  be  fully 
independent,  and  at  his  own  disposal. 
He  was  sensible  I  was  in  the  right  j 
and  said,  that  he  heard  there  were  two 
English  Translations  of  his  Emile  or 
Treatise  of  Education  ;  He  wou'd  get 
them,  as  soon  as  he  arriv'd  in  London ; 
and  as  he  knew  the  subject,  he  wou'd 
have  no  other  trouble,  than  to  learn 
or  guess  the  words  :  This  wou'd  save 
him  some  pains  in  consulting  the  Dic- 
tionary ;  and  as  he  improv'd,  it  wou'd 
amuse  him  to  compare  the  Translations, 
which  was  the  best.  Accordingly, 
soon  after  our  arri%^al,  I  procur'd  himi 
the  Books,  but  he  returned  them  in  a 
few  days,  saying  that  they  cou'd  be  of 


•  This  letter  is  dated  in  March,  1766.    In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  year,  Mr.  Hnme  was  taught  n»».  to 
think  quite  so  favourably  of  hit />rotege  ia  those  particulars. 
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no  use  to  him.  What  is  the  matter, 
reply-'d  I. — I  cannot  endure  them, 
said  he,  they  are  my  own  work,  and 
ever  since  I  delivered  my  Boohs 
to  the  Press,  I  never  cou'd  open  them, 
or  read  a  page  of  them  without  dis- 
gust.— That  is  strange,  said  I,  /  icon- 
der  the  good  reception  they  have  met 
with  from  the  World  has  not  jmt  you 
more  in  conceit  with  them. —  Why  ! 
said  he,  if  I  were  to  count  suffrages, 
there  are  perhaps  more  against  them, 
than  for  them. — But,  rejoin'd  I,  it  is 
impossible  but  the  style  and  eloquence 
and  ornaments  mast  please  you. —  To 
tell  the  truth,  said  he,  I  am  not  dis- 
pleased with  myself  in  that  particidar  : 
But  I  still  dread,  that  my  Writings 
are  good  for  nothing  at  the  bottom, 
and  that  all  my  Theories  are  full  of 
Extravagance.  Je  craigne  tonjours 
queje  peche  par  lefond,  et  que  touts 
mes  systemes  ne  sont  que  dcs  extrava- 
gances.— You  see  that  this  is  judging 
of  himself  with  the  utmost  severity ,and 
censuring  his  Writings  on  the  Side 
where  they  are  most  expos'd  to  Criti- 
cism. No  feign'd  modesty  is  ever  ca- 
pable of  this  courage.      I  never  heard 

reproach    himself   with    the 

:    Nobody  ever  heard    you 

express  any  remorse  for  having  put  Os- 
sian  on  the  same  footing  with  Homer. 

Have  I  tir'd  you,  or  will  you  have 
any  more  Anecdotes  of  this  singular 
personage  ?  I  think  I  hear  you  desire 
me  to  go  on.  He  attempted  once  to 
justify  to  me  the  moral  of  his  new  He- 
loisa,  which,  he  knew,  was  blam'd,  as 
instructing  young  people,  in  the  Art  of 
gratifying  their  Passions,  under  the 
cover  of  Virtue  and  noble  and  refin'd 
sentiments.  You  may  observe,  said  he, 
that  my  .Julia  is  faithful  to  her  hus- 
band's bed,  tho'  she  is  seduc'd  from 


her  duty  during  her  single  state :  But 
this  last  circumstance  can  be  of  no 
consequence  in  France,  where  all  the 
young  Ladies  are  slmt  up  in  Convents, 
and  have  it  not  in  their  power  to 
transgress :  It  might  indeed  have  a 
bad  effect  in  a  protestant  Country. 
But  notwithstanding  this  reflection,  he 
told  me,  that  he  had  wrote  a  Continua- 
tion of  his  Emilius,  which  may  soon  be 
published  :  He  there  attempts  to  show 
the  effects  of  his  plan  of  Education,  by 
representing  Emilius  in  all  the  most 
trying  situations,  and  still  extricating 
himself  with  courage  and  Virtue.  A- 
raong  the  rest,  he  discovers  that  Sophia, 
the  amiable,  the  virtuous,  the  estimable 
Sophia,  is  unfaithful  to  his  bed,  which 
fatal  accident  he  bears  with  a  manly 
and  superior  spirit,  hi  this  icork,  add- 
ed he,  I  have  endeavoured  to  repre- 
sent Sophia  in  such  a  light  that  she 
will  appear  equally  amiable,  eqncdly 
virtuous,  and  equally  estimable,  as  if 
she  had  no  such  Frailty. —  Vou  take  a 
pleasure,  I  see,  said  I,  to  combat  tvith 
difficulties  in  all  your  loorks. — Yes, 
said  he,  I  hate  marvellous  and  super- 
natural events  in  Novels.  The  only 
thing  that  can  give  pleasure  in  such 
performances  is  to  place  the  person- 
ages in  situations  difficult  and  singu- 
lar. Thus,  you  see,  nothing  remains 
for  him  but  to  write  a  Book  for  the  in- 
struction of  Widows;  unless  perhaps 
he  imagines  that  they  can  learn  their 

lesson     without    instruction. Adieu 

Dear  Doctor  ;  You  say  that  you  some- 
times read  my  letters  to  our  common 
friends ;  but  you  must  read  this  only 
to  the  initiated. 

Yours,  usque  ad  oras. 

David  Hume. 

Lisle  Street  Leicester  fields, 
25  March  1736. 


What  tuneful  sounds  are  those  I  hear, 
Warbling  so  soft,  so  sweet,  so  clear  ? 
'Tis  not  the  night-bird's  dulcet  la_y, 
That  carols  in  the  merry  May  ; 
But  floating  down  the  lovely  gleu, 
'Tis  the  sweet  bells  of  Meriden. 
Like  spell-bound  wight  in  armour'd  hall 
I,  listening,  heard  the  waterfall ; 
And  while  the  sleeping  winds  were  still 


THE    CHIME    BELLS    OF    MERIDEN. 

On  hearing  them  at  Midni};ht. 

In  yonder  wood,  on  yonder  hill, 


The  turret  clock  struck  twelve,  and  then 
Chim'd  the  sweet  bells  of  Meriden. 
Ye  who  for  pleasure  idly  roam, 
And  wish  to  find  an  inn  a  home, 
When  shuts  the  live-long  summer's  day, 
Hither  repair,  and  welcom'd,  stay 
To  hear  in  this  delightsome  glen 
The  soft,  sweet  bells  of  Meriden. 
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The  late  Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfall. 
T  AVAs  pleased  to  find  him  a  man  of 

abilities  and  merit,  occasionally  re- 
lating with  pleasantry,  the  persecutions 
with  which  he  had  been  assailed,  for 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  publishing  the 
letters  of  Junius.  Too  much  cannot 
be  said  in  praise  of  those  well  written 
letters,  as  containing  the  politics  of  the 
times,  and  affording  valuable  materials 
not  only  for  the  historian,  but  the  man 
of  taste  and  the  philasopher. 

Mr.  W.  told  me,  March  10th,  1801, 
that  he  knew  Dr.  Wolcott  well,  having 
often  met  him  behind  the  scenes.  "  I 
was  brought  up  in  some  measure  be- 
hind the  scenes,"  said  he  to  me,  "  as 
my  father  was  printer  to  Covent  Gar- 
den house,  and  I  used  to  be  alwa3^s 
there,  and  indeed  at  both  of  the  thea- 
tres." Mr.  Wood  was  then  the  treas- 
urer. The  actors  were  not  so  well  paid 
then  as  now,  and  they  used  to  say  to 
one  another,  on  a  Saturday  night,  when 
the  piece  was  concluded,  "  Have  you 
seen  the  treasury  ?"  "  Yes,  but  there 
is  no  coal  there,  "  I  will  burn  ivood 
then." 
The  following  Card  was  left  at  the 

queen's  house,  during  iAe  king's 

illness,  in  March,  1801. 

"  Captain  Clake,  of  the  Grenadiers, 
(George  1st.)  was  in.  the  regiment  of 
Colonel  Murray,  at  the  battle  of  Pres- 
ton Pans,  in  the  year  1745.  He  was 
left  among  the  dead  in  the  field  of  ac- 
tion, with  no  less  than  eleven  wounds, 
one  so  capital  as  to  carry  away  three 
inches  of  his  skull.  Has  been  preser- 
ved 56  years  to  relate  the  event,  and 
enabled  by  gracious  protection,  to  make 
his  personal  enquiry  after  his  Majesty." 

LOBSTERS. 

These  unfortunate  and  ill-used  crea- 
tures, are  caught  in  baskets  on  the 
coast  of  Scotland  and  even  of  Norway, 
and  being  carried  into  the  Thames,  are 
placed  in  large  boxes,  called  lobster 
chests,  with  different  widths  between 
the  joints,  to  allow  the  water  to  flow 
freely  through  and  through.  These 
are  sunk  at  a  place  on  the  Essex  coast, 
about    ten    miles    below    Gravesend, 


where  the  water  is  salt.  Thence  they 
are  draughted  as  occasion  requires,  and 
brought  to  Billingsgate,  to  supply  the 
London  market. 

The  WITTINAGEMOT    of  the  CIIAPTEK. 

From  1797  to  1805,  I  was  accus- 
tomed to  use  the  Chapter  Coffee-house, 
where  I  always  met  with  intelligent 
company,  and  enjoyed  an  interesting 
conversation.  The  box  in  the  NE. 
corner  used  to  be  called  the  Wittinage- 
mot.  Early  in  the  morning  it  was  oc- 
cupied by  neighbours,  who  were  desig- 
nated the  IVet  Paper  Club,  as  it  was 
their  practice  to  open  the  papers  as 
brought  in  by  the  newsmen,  and  reail 
them  before  they  were  dried  by  the 
waiter.  A  dry  paper  they  viewed  as  a 
stale  connnodity. 

In  the  afternoon  another  party  en- 
joyed the  loet  evening  papers,  and  it 
was  these  whom  I  met. 

Dr.  BucfJAN,  author  of  the  Domestic 
Medicine,  generally  held  a  seat  in  this 
box,  and  though  he  was  a  tory,  he 
heard  the  freest  discussions  with  good 
humour,  and  commonly  acted  as  a 
moderator.  His  fine  physiognomy 
and  his  white  hairs  qualified  him  for 
this  office.  But  the  fixture  in  the  box 
was  a  Mr.  Hammond,  a  Coventry 
manufacturer,  who,  evening  after  even- 
ing, for  nearly  45  years,  was  always  to 
be  found  in  his  place,  and  during  the 
entire  period  was  much  distinguished 
for  his  severe  and  often  able  strictures 
on  the  events  of  the  day.  He  had  thus 
debated  through  the  days  of  Wilkes,  of 
the  American  war,  and  of  the  French 
wars,  and  being  on  the  side  of  liberty, 
was  constantly  in  opposition.  His 
mode  of  arguing  was  Socratic,  and  he 
generally  applied  to  his  adversary  the 
reductio  ad  absurdam,  often  creating 
bursts  of  laughter. 

The  registrar,  or  chronicle  of  the 
box,  was  a  Mr.  JMurfay,  an  episcopal 
Scotch  clergyman,  who  generally  sat 
in  one  place  from  nine  in  the  morning 
till  nine  at  night,  and  was  famous  for 
having  read,  at  least  once  through,  ev- 
ery morning  and  evening  paper  pub- 
lished in  London  during  the  last  thirty 
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years.  His  memorj'  being  good,  lie 
was  appealed  to  whenever  any  point  of 
fact  within  the  memory  of  man  hap- 
pened to  be  disputed.  It  was  often 
remarked,  however,  that  such  incessant 
daily  reading  did  not  tend  to  clear  his 
views. 

Among  those  from  whom  I  constant- 
ly profited,  was  Dr.  Berdmork,  Mas- 
ter of  the  Charter  House  ;  Walker, 
the  rhetorician  :  and  Dr.  Towers,  the 
political  and  historical  writer.  Dr.  B. 
abounded  in  a\iecdote  ;  Walker,  to  the 
finest  enunciation,  united  the  most  in- 
telligent head  I  ever  met  with  ;  and 
Towers,  over  his  half  pint  of  Lisbon, 
was  sarcastic  and  lively,  though  never 
deep. 

A  mong  our  constant  visitors  was  the 
celebrated  Dr.  George  Fordyce,  who, 
having  much  fashionable  practice, 
brought  news  which  had  not  generally 
transpired.  He  had  not  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  of  genius,  nor  did  he 
debate,  but  he  possessed  sound  infor- 
mation on  all  subjects.  He  came  to 
the  Chapter  after  his  wine,  and  staid 
about  an  hour,  or  while  he  sipped  a 
glass  of  brandy  and  water.  It  was 
then  his  habit  to  take  another  glass  at 
the  London,  and  a  third  at  the  Oxford, 
before  he  went  to  his  house  in  Essex- 
street. 

Dr.  GowER,  the  urbane  and  able 
physician  of  the  Middlesex,  was  anoth- 
er pretty  constant  visitor,  and  added 
much  to  our  stock  of  information.  It 
•was  gratifying  to  hear  such  men  as  For- 
dyce, Gower,  and  Buchan,  in  familiar 
chat.  On  subjects  of  medicine  they 
seldom  agreed,  and  when  such  were 
started,  they  generally  laughed  at  one 
another's  opinions.  They  seemed  to 
consider  Chapter-punch,  or  brandy 
and  water,  as  aqua  vitce  ;  and,  to  the 
credit  of  the  house,  better  punch  is  not 
found  in  London.  If  any  one  com- 
plained of  being  indisposed,  the  elder 
Buchan  exclaimed,  "  Now,  let  me  pre- 
scribe for  you  without  a  fee.  Here — 
John,  or  Isaac,  bring  a  glass  of  punch 

for   Mr. ,  unless  he  like  brandy 

and  water  better.  Take  that,  Sir,  and 
I'll  warrant  you'll  soon  be  well — you're 
a  peg  too  low — you  want  a  little  stim- 
ulus, and  if  one  glass  won't  do,  call  for 
a  second- 


There  was  a  growling  man  of  the 
name  of  Dobson,  who,  when  his  asth- 
ma permitted,  vented  his  spleen  upon 
both  sides ;  and  a  lover  of  absurd  par- 
adoxes, of  the  name  of  Heron,  author 
of  some  works  of  merit,  but  so  devoid 
of  principle  that,  deserted  by  all,  he 
would  have  died  from  want  if  Dr. 
Garthshore  had  not  placed  him  as  a  pa- 
tient in  the  empty  Fever  Institution. 

Robinson,  the  King  of  the  Book- 
sellers, was  frequently  of  the  party,  as 
well  as  his  brother  John,  a  man  of 
some  talent;  and  Joseph  Johnson, 
the  friend  of  Priestley,  and  Paine,  and 
Cowper,  and  Fuzeli.  Phillips,  then 
commencing  his  Magazine,  was  also 
on  a  keen  look  out  for  recruits,  with 
his  waistcoat-pocket  full  of  guineas,  to 
slip  his  enlisting  money  into  their 
hands. 

Alexander  Chalmers,  the  work- 
man of  the  Robinsons,  and  through 
introduction  editor  of  many  large 
books,  also  enlivened  the  box  by  many 
sallies  of  wit  and  humour,  and  in  an- 
ecdotes, of  which  he  had  a  plentiful 
store  at  command.  He  always  took 
much  pains  to  be  distinguished  from  his 
name-sake  George,  who,  he  used  to 
say,  carried  "  the  leaden  mace,^''  and 
was  much  provoked  whenever  he  hap- 
pened to  be  taken  for  his  name-sake. 

Cahusac,  a  teacher  of  the  classics  ; 
M'Leod,  a  writer  in  the  papers  ;  the 
two  Parrys  of  the  Courier,  then  the 
organ  of  jacobinism  ;  and  Capt.  Skin- 
ner, a  man  of  elegant  manners,  who 
personated  our  nation  in  the  procession 
of  Anacharsis  Clootz,  at  Paris,  in  1793, 
were  also  in  constant  attendance. 

One  Baker,  once  a  Spitalfields 
manufacturer,  a  great  talker,  and  not 
less  remarkable  as  an  eater,  was  con- 
stant ;  but  having  shot  himself  at  his 
lodgings  in  Kirkby-street,  it  was  discov- 
ered that  for  some  years  he  had  had  no 
other  meal  per  day  besides  the  supper 
which  he  took  at  the  Chapter,  where 
there  being  a  choice  of  viands  at  the 
fixed  price  of  one  shilling,  this,  with  a 
pint  of  porter,  constituted  his  subsist- 
ence, till  his  last  resources  failing,  he 
put  an  end  to  himself. 

Lowndes,  the  celebrated  electrician, 
was  another  of  our  set,  and  a  facetious 
man.     Buchan,  jun.  a  graduated  son 
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of  the   Doctor,    generally   came   with  self,  after  nearly  fifty  years  attenrlance, 

Lowndes,  and   though   somewhat  dog-  and  the  noisy  box  of  the  Wittina<^e.)'Ot 

matical,yet  he  added  to  the  variety  and  has  for  some  years  been  remarkable  for 

good   inteUigence  of   our  discussions,  its  silence  and  dulness.    The  two  or  three 

which,  from  the  mixture    of  company,  last  times  I  was  at  the  Chapter,  I  heard 

was  as  various  as   the  contents   of  the  no  noise  above  a  whisper,  and  I  almost 


newspapers. 

Dr.  BcsBY,  the  musician,  and  a  very 
ingenious  man,  often  obtained  a  hear- 
ing, and  was  earnest  in  disputing  with 
the  tories.      And   JNIacfarlanp:,  the 


shed  a  tear  on  thinking   of  men,  hab- 
its, and  times  gone  by  for  ever. 

LORD   HOWE. 

When  the  late  Lord  Howe  was  a 
captain,  a  lieutenant,  not  remarkable 
author  of  the  History  of  George  the  for  courage  or  presence  nf  mind  in  dan- 
Third,  was  always  admired  for  the  gers  (common  fame  had  brought  some 
soundness  his  views  5  bat  this  wor-  imputation  on  his  charaett^r )  ran  to  the 
thy  man  was  killed  by  the  pole  of  a  great  cabin,  and  informed  his  coraman- 
coach,  during  a  procession  of  Sir  F.  der  that  the  ship  was  on  fire  near  the 
Burdett,  from  Brentford.  gun  room.     Soon  after  this,  he  return- 

Kelly.  an  Irish  schoolmaster  and  ed,  exclaiming,  "  You  need  not  be 
gentlemanly  man,  kept  up  warm  de-  afraid,  as  the  fire  is  extinguished." 
bates  by  his  equivocating  pohtics,  and  "  Afraid  !"  replied  Capt.  H.  a  little 
was  often   roughly  handled   by  Ham-    nettled  :    "  How  does  a  man  feel,  sir, 

I  need  not  ask 


when  he  is  afraid  ? 
how  he  looks." 

JOHN,  Dt^KE  OF  BEDFORD. 
In  one  of  the  morning-  excursions  of 
John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  he  observed  a  wo- 
man at  a  short  distance  from  him  wringing^ 
her  hands,  weeping  aloud,  and  discovering 
every  mark  of  the  deepest  distress.     Moved 


mond  and  others,  though  he  bore  his 

defeats  with  constant  good  humour. 
There   was  a    young   man   of   the 

name   of  Wilson,  who   acquired  the 

name  of  Longbow  Wilson,  from    the 

number  of  extraordinay  secrets  of  the 

hatit  ton  which  he  used  to  retail  by  the 

hour.      He  was   a  good-tempered,   and     with  sympathy,  he  immediately  ajyproached 

her,  desired  her  to  dry  up  her  tears,  and  tell 
him  the  cause  of  her  sorrow  ;  promising  at 
the  same  time  to  do  her  all  the  service  in 
his  power.  Seeing  a  man  in  a  plain  genteel 
dress  looking  at  her  with  an  air  of  benigni- 
ty, and  interesting  himself  in  her  sufferings^ 
and  being  entirely  ignorant  of  his  rank,  she 
communicated  her  story  to  him  without  re- 
serve. "  1  have,"  said  she,  "alarge  fami- 
ly ;.  my  husband  is  sick,  and  being  imable 
to  pay  our  rent,  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
steward  has  seized  our  stock,  and  left  us 
nothing  but  the  dismal  prospect  of  unavoid- 
able ruin  ;  and  I  came  out  to  this  field,  to 
take  my   last  sad  sight   of  my   poor  cows. 


certainly  very   amusing    person,   who 

seemed    hkely    to   be    an    acquisition 

among  the  Wittenagemot,  but  having 

run  up  a  score  of  thirty  or  forty  pounds, 

he  suddenly   absented  himself.     Miss 

Brun,  the  keeper  of  the  house,  begged 

of  me,  if  I  met  with  him,  to  tell  him 

that  she  would  give  him  a  receipt  for 

the  past,   and    further  credit    to  any 

amount,  if  he  would  only  return  to  the 

house, ;  "  for,"  said  she,  "  if  he  never 

paid  us,  he  was  one  of  the  best  cus- 
tomers we  ever  had,  contriving,  by  his  which  are  still  feeding  in  the  park  there."^ 
Stories  and  conversation,  to  keep  a  cou- 
ple of  boxes  crowded  the  whole  night, 
by  which  we  made  more  punch,  and 
more  brandy  and  water,  than  from  any 
,  other  single  cause  whatever."  I, 
however,  never  saw  Wilson  again,  and 
suppose  he  is  dead  or  gone  abroad. 

Some  young  men  of  talent  came 
among  us  from  time  to  time,  as  Lov- 
ETT,  a  militia-officer ;  Hennell,  a 
coal-merchant,  and  some  others,  whose 


Deeply  affected  with  her  melancholy  tale, 
he  advised  her  to  drive  the  cows  home,  and 
offered  to  set  open  the  gate  for  her  for  that 
purpose.  At  this  proposal  she  started,  burst 
again  into  tears,  and  absolutely  refused  to 
meddle  with  them.  "  They  are  no  longer 
my  husband's,"  said  she  ;  "and  if  I  drive 
them  home,  I  shall  be  looked  upon  as  a 
thief;  and  for  any  thing  I  know,  I  may  be 
hanged  for  it !"  Forcibly  struck  with  the 
justice  of  her  reasoning,  and  the  honest 
simplicity  of  her  language,  he  gave  her 
some  money,  and  told  her  that  he  heartily 
pitied  her,  and  would  take  the  liberty  to  re- 


names I  forget,  and  these  seemed  likely  commend  her   and  her  family  to  the  Duke 

to  keep  up  the    party  ;     but    all   things  of  Bedford,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  good  na- 

have  an  end— Dr.  Buchan  died,  some  <"'-«'^  «°"  °»'  ^  man,  and  he  hoped  he  would 

,  /v.  ,  V  do  somethmg   valuable    for    her.     Accord- 

young    sparks    affronted    our    Nestor,  i,,g,y^  ^e   desirod  her  to  call  next  day  at 

Hamraondj  on  which  he  absented  hina-  Woburn  Abbey,  and  ask  for  Johi?  Russell, 
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and  he  would  introduce  her  to  the  duke, 
and  speak  to  him  in  her  behalf.  The  g-ood 
woman  havinj  returned  him  many  thanks, 
and  promising'  to  meet  at  the  time  and  place 
appointed,  they  parted. 

Next  da}',  dressed  in  her  best  clothes,  the 
poor  woman  went  to  the  Abbey,  and  asked 
for  John  Russell ;  she  was  shown  into  a 
room,  and  told  tiiat  Mr  Russell  would  be 
with  her  immediately.  She  had  not  waited 
long,  when  several  g'entlemen  richly  dress- 
ed, entered  the  room.  She  knew  at  first 
sight  the  features  of  him  who  had  convers- 
ed with  her  the  day  before  ;  and  strong-ly 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  his, being  the 
duke  himself,  she  was  ready  to  faint  with 
surprise  ;  but  his  Grace  walked  up  to  her 
with  a  look  of  condescension  and  goodness, 
which  reanimated  her  drooping  spirits, 
while  he  assured  her  that  she  had  no  cause 
to  be  afflicted,  but  might  keep  herself  per- 
fectly easy.  He  tlien  called  his  steward, 
erderedhim  to  write  her  a  receipt  in  full, 
and  to  see  every  thing  returned  that  had 
been  taken  from  her  husband.  His  Grace 
then  put  the  receipt  into  her  hand,  and  told 
her  that  he  had  enquired  into  her  husband's 
character,  and  found  that  he  was  a  very 
honest  man,  and  had  long  been  his  tenant ; 
and  giving  her  thirty  guineas,  he  desired 
her  to  go  home,  and  rejoice  with  her  fami- 
ly. 

ORIGIN  OF  MUSIC  AND  THE  LYRE. 

The  Hermes,  or  Mercury,  of  the 
Egyptians,  surnamed  Trism-egistus,  or 
Thrice  Illustrious,  who  was,  according 
to  Newton,  the  secretary  to  Osiris,  is 
reported  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
Music,  according  to  Apollodorus,  un- 
der the  following  circumstances  : — The 
Nile  having  overflowed  its  banks,  and 
inundated  the  whole  country  of  Egypt, 
on  its  return  to  its  customary  bounds 
left  on  the   shores   vai^ious  dead   ani- 


mals, and  among  the  rest  a  tortoise, 
the  flesh  of  which,  being  dried  and 
wasted  by  the  sun,  nothing  remained 
within  the  shell  but  nerves  and  cartil- 
ages, and  these  being  tightened  and 
constructed  by  the  drying  heat,  became 
sonorous.  Mercury,  walking  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,happened  to  strike  his 
foot  against  this  shell,  and  was  so  pleased 
with  the  sound  produced,  that  the  idea 
of  the  lyre  suggested  itself  to  his  imag- 
ination. The  first  instrument  he  con- 
structed was  in  the  form  a  tortoise,  and 
was  strung  with  the  dried  sinews  of 
dead  animals.  There  is  something 
beautilul  in  this  allegory,  which  leads 
us  into  a  conception  of  the  energetic 
powers  of  the  human  mind  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  world,  thus  directed  to  a 
discover}^  of  the  capabilities  of  Nature 
by  the  fingers  of  Omnipotence  in  the 
form  of  accident. 

This  fanciful  mode  of  accounting  for 
the  origin  of  music  is  thus  curiously  al- 
luded to  in  Brewer's  Lingua  : 


-"  The  lute  was  first  devised 


In  imitation  of  a  tortoise' back, 
Whose  sinews,  parched  by   Apollo's  beams, 
Echo'd  about  the  concave  of  the  shell ; 
And  seeing  the  shortest  and  smallest  gave 

shrillest  sound, 
They  found  out  frets,  where  sweet  diversity, 
Well  touched  by  the  skilful  learned  fingers, 
Roused  so  strange  a  multitude  of  chords. 
And  the  opinion  many  to  confirm, 
Because  testudo  signifies  a  lute.'' 

The  first  organ  that  ever  was  seen 
in  Europe  was  sent  toCharlemagne  by 
the  Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid. 


Knttlli0tntr. 


A  Translation  of  Baron  Larrey's  new 
work,  entitled,  a  Collection  of  Surgical 
Observations,  with  Notes,  is  preparing  by 
the  Translator  for  publication,  by  Mr.  Dun- 
glison,  of  Prescot-strect. 

A  New  Edition  (being  the  7thJ  of  Con- 
versations on  Chemistry,  is  preparing  for 
tlie  press  with  considerable  additions. 

The  author  of  the  Bachelor  and  the  Mar- 
ried Man,  Hesitation,  &c.  will  shortly  pub- 
lish a  new  Novel,  entitled,  the  Woman  of 
Genius. 

The  Rev.  S.  Burder,  A.  M.  is  preparing  a 
New  Edition  of  his  Oriental  Customs,  or  an 
Illustration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  by 
an  explanatory  application  of  the  Customs 
and  Manners  of  the  Eastern  Nations,  and 
especially  of  the  Jews  therein  alluded  to  ; 
this  edition  will  be  considerably  enlarged. 


Miss  A.  M.  Porter  is  writing  a  Romance, 
to  be  entitled  Roche  Blanc,  or  the  Hunters 
of  the   Pyrcnnees. 

Dr.  Watkins,  author  of  the  General  Bi- 
ographical Dictionary,  will  shortly  publish 
a  work  consisting  of  Memoirs  of  Self-edu- 
cated Persons,  who  by  their  own  exertions 
have  risen  to  eminence  in  literature  and 
science. 

Miss  Benger  is  engaged  in  Memoirs  of 
the  Life  of  Mary    Queen  of  Scots. 

A  new  edition  is  in  the  press  with  consid- 
erable additions,  of  Systematic  Education, 
or  Elementary  Instruction  in  the  various 
departments  of  Literature  and  Science, 
with  Practical  Rules  for  studying  each 
Branch  of  useful  Knowledge^  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Shepherd,  the  Rev.  J.  Joyce,  aod  the 
Rev.  Laat  Carpenter,  LX.D. 
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(English  Magazines,  for  Decmber  1821.) 
THE    GHOST    WITH    THE    GOLDEN    CASKET. 


Is  my  soal  tamed 
And  baby-rid  with  the  thought  that  flood  or  field 
Cau  render  back,  to  scare  men  and  the  moon, 
The  airy  shapes  of  the  cofies  they  en  womb  ? 
And  what  if  'tis  so — shall  I  lose  the  crown 
Of  my  most  golden  hope,  cause  its  fair  circle 
Is  haunted  by  a  shadow  ?  Old  Play, 

^^  N  the  Scottish  side  of  the  sea  of 
^^  Sol  way,  you  may  see  from  Allan- 
bay  and  Skinverness  the  beautiful  old 
castle  of  Caerlaverock,  standing  on  a 
small  woody  promontory,  bounded  by 
the  river  Nith  on  one  side,  by  the  deep 
sea  on  another,  by  the  almost  impassa- 
ble morass  of  Solway  on  a  third  ;  while 
far  beyond,  you  observe  the  three  spires 
of  Dumfries,  and  the  high  green  hills  of 
Dalswinton  and  Keir.  It  was  former- 
ly the  residence  of  the  almost  princely 
names  of  Douglas,  Seaton,  Kirkpatrick, 
and  Maxwell :  it  is  now  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  hawk  and  the  owl ;  its 
courts  are  a  lair  for  cattle,  and  its  walls 
afford  a  midnight  shelter  to  the  passing 
smuggler ;  or,  like  those  of  the  city 
doomed  in  Scripture,  are  places  for  the 
fishermen  to  dry  their  nets.  Between 
this  fine  old  ruin  and  the  banks  of  the 
Nith,  at  tlie  foot  of  a  grove  of  pines, 
and  within  a  stone-cast  of  tide-mark, 
the  remains  of  a  rude  cottage  are  yet 
visible  to  the  curious  eye — the  bramble 
and  the  wild-plum  have  in  vain  tried  to 
triumph  over  the  huge,  gray,  granite 
blocks  which  composed  the  foundations 
of  its  walls.  The  vestiges  of  a  small 
garden  may  still  be  traced,  more  par- 
ticularly in  summer,   when  roses  and 
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lilies,  and  other  relics  of  its  former 
beauty  begin  to  open  their  bloom,  cling- 
ing amid  the  neglect  and  desolation  of 
the  place,  with  something  like  human 
aflection  to  the  soil.  I'his  rustic  ruin 
presents  no  attractions  to  the  eye  of  the 
profound  antiquary,  compared  to  those 
of  its  more  stately  companion,  Caerla- 
verock  Castle;  but  with  this  rude  cot- 
tage and  its  garden  connects  a  tale  so 
wild,  and  so  moving,  as  to  elevate  it, 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  peasantry, 
above  all  the  princely  feasts  and  feudal 
atrocities  of  its  neighbour. 

It  is  now  some  fifty  years  since  I  vis- 
ited the  parish  of  Caerlaverock ;  but 
the  memory  of  its  peo))le,  its  scenery, 
and  the  story  of  the  Ghost  with  the 
(jolden  Casket,  are  as  fresh  with  me  as 
matters  of  yesterday.  I  had  walked 
out  to  the  river-bank  one  sweet  after- 
noon of  July,  when  the  fishermen  were 
hastening  to  dip  their  nets  in  the  com- 
ing tide,  and  the  broad  waters  of  the 
Solway  sea  were  swelling  against  bank 
and  clift^,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
It  was  studded  over  with  boats,  and  its 
more  unfrequented  bays  were  white 
with  waterfowl.  I  sat  down  on  a  small 
grassy  mound  between  the  cottage  ruins 
and  the  old  garden  plat,  and  gazed, 
with  all  the  hitherto  untasted  pleasure 
of  a  stranger,  on  the  beautiful  scene  be- 
fore. 

Over  the  whole  looked  the  stately 
green  mountain  of  Crifiel,  confronting 
its  more  stately,  but  less  beautiful  neigh- 
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hour,  Skiddaw ;  while  between  them 
flowed  the  deep,  wide,  sea  of  Solway, 
hemmed  with  cUff,  and  castle,  and  town. 
As  I  sat  looking  on  the  increasing  mul- 
titude of  waters,  and  watching  the  suc- 
cess of  the  fishermen,  I  became  aware 
of  the  approach  of  an  old  man,  leading, 
as  one  will  conduct  a  dog  in  a  string, 
a  fine  young  milch  cow,  in  a  halter  of 
twisted  hair,  which  passing  through  the 
ends  of  two  pieces  of  flat  wood,  fitted 
to  the  animal's  cheek-bones,  pressed 
her  nose,  and  gave  her  great  pain 
whenever  she  became  disobedient.  The 
cow  seemed  willing  to  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  a  browze  on  the  rich  pasture  which 
surrounded  the  little  ruined  cottage ; 
but  in  this  humble  wish  she  was  not  to 
be  indulged,  for  the  aged  owner,  coiling 
up  the  tether,  and  seizing  her  closely  by 
the  head,  conducted  her  past  the  tempt- 
ing herbage,  towards  a  small  and  close- 
crojit  hillock,  a  good  stone-cast  distant. 
In  this  piece  of  self-denial  the  animal 
seemed  reluctant  to  sympathize — she 
snuffed  the  fresh  green  pasture,  and 
plunged,  and  startled,  and  nearly  broke 
away. 

I  had  often  heard  of  the  singular  su- 
perstitions of  the  Scottish  peasantry, 
and  that  every  hillock  had  its  song,  ev- 
ery hill  its  ballad,  and  every  Valley  its 
tale.  I  followed  with  my  eye  the  old 
man  and  his  cow ;  he  went  but  a  little 
way,  till,  seating  himself  on  the  ground, 
retaining  still  the  tether  in  his  hand,  he 
said,  "■  Now,  bonnie  lady,  feast  thy  fill 
on  this  good  green-sward — it  is  hale- 
some  and  holy,  compared  to  tlie  sward 
at  the  doomed  cottage  of  auld  Gibbie 
Gyrape — leave  that  to  smugglers'  nags : 
Willie  o'Brandyburn  and  Roaring  Jock 
o'Kempstane  will  ca'  the  haunted  ha'  a 
hained  bit — they  are  godless  fear- 
noughts." I  looked  at  the  person  of 
the  peasant :  he  was  a  stout  hale  old 
man,  with  a  weather-beaten  face,  fur- 
rowed something  by  time,  and,  perhaps, 
by  sorrow.  Though  summer  was  at 
its  warmest,  he  wore  a  broad  chequer- 
ed mantle,  fastened  at  the  bosom  with 
a  skewer  of  steel, — a  broad  bonnet, 
from  beneath  the  circumference  of 
which  straggled  a  few  thin  locks,  as 
white  as  driven  snow,  shining  like  am- 
ber, and  softer  than  the  finest  flax, — 
while  his  legs  were  warmly  cased  in 


blue-ribbed  boot-hose.  Having  laid 
his  charge  to  the  grass,  he  looked  lei- 
surely around  him,  and  espying  me — 
a  stranger,  and  dressed  above  the  man- 
ner of  the  peasantry,  he  acknowledged 
my  presence  by  touching  his  bonnet ; 
and,  as  if  wilHngto  communicate  some- 
thing of  importance,  he  stuck  the  tether 
stake  in  the  ground,  and  came  to  the 
old  garden  fence.  Wishing  to  know 
the  peasant's  reasons  for  avoiding  the 
ruins,  I  thus  addressed  him  : — "  This 
is  a  pretty  spot,  my  aged  friend,  and 
the  herbage  looks  so  fresh  and  abundant, 
that  I  would  advise  thee  to  bring  thy 
charge  hither ;  and  while  she  continued 
to  browze,  I  would  gladly  listen  to  the 
history  of  thy  white  locks,  for  they  seem 
to  have  been  bleached  in  many  tem- 
pests." "  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  peasant, 
shaking  his  white  head  with  a  grave 
smile,  "  they  have  braved  sundry  tem- 
pests between  sixteen  and  sixty ;  but 
touching  this  pasture,  sir,  I  know  no- 
body who  would  like  to  crop  it — the 
aged  cattle  shun  the  place — the  birds 
never  build  in  the  branches — the  chil- 
dren never  come  near  to  play — and  the 
aged  never  chuse  it  for  a  resting-place ; 
but  pointing  it  out,  as  they  pass,  to  the 
young,  tell  them  the  story  of  its  desola- 
tion. Sae  ye  see,  sir,  having  no  good 
will  to  such  a  spot  of  earth  myself,  I 
like  little  to  see  a  stranger  sitting  in  such 
an  unblessed  place ;  and  I  would  as 
good  as  advise  ye  to  come  owre  with  me 
to  the  cowslip  knoll — there  are  reasons 
mony  that  an  honest  man  should  nae 
sit  there."  I  arose  at  once,  and  seating 
myself  beside  the  peasant  on  the  cow- 
slip knoll,  desired  to  know  something 
of  tiie  history  of  the  spot  from  which  he 
had  just  warned  me.  The  Caledonian 
looked  on  me  with  an  air  of  embarrass- 
ment : — "  I  am  just  thinking,"  said  he. 
"  that  as  ye  are  an  PLnglishman,  I  should 
nae  acquaint  ye  with  such  a  story.  Ye'U 
make  it,  Tm  doubting,  a  matter  of  re- 
proach and  vaunt,  when  ye  gae  hame, 
how  Willie  Borlan  o'Caerlaverock  told 
ye  a  tale  of  Scottish  iniquity,  that  cow- 
ed all  the  stories  in  southron  book  or 
history."  This  unexpected  obstacle 
was  soon  removed.  ^  My  sage  and 
considerate  friend,"  I  said,  "  I  have  the 
blood  in  my  bosom  will  keep  me  from 
revealing  such  a  tale  to  the  scoffer  and 
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^corner.  I  ana  something  of  a  Caerla- 
verock  man — the  grandson  of  Marion 
Stobie  of  Dookdub."  The  peasant 
seized  my  hand — "  Marion  Stobie ! 
bonnie  Marion  Stobie  o'  Dookdub — 
whom  I  woed  so  sair,  and  loved  sae 
lang ! — I  shall  tell  the  grandson  of  bonnie 
Marion  Stobie  ony  tale  he  likes  to  ask 
for;  and  the  Story  of  the  Ghost  and 
the  Gowd  Casket  shall  be  foremost." 

"  You  may  imagine,  then,''  said  the 
old  Caerlaverock  peasant,  rising  at  once 
with  the  commencement  of  his  story 
from  his  native  dialect  into  very  passa- 
ble English — "  you  may  imagine  these 
ruined  walls  raised  again  in  their  beau- 
ty— whitened  and  covered  with  a  coat- 
ing of  green  brom ;  that  garden,  now 
desolate,  filled  with  herbs  in  their  sea- 
son, and  with  flowers  hemmed  round 
with  a  fence  of  cherry  and  plum-trees  ; 
and  the  whole  possessed  by  a  young 
fisherman,  who  won  a  fair  subsistence 
for  his  wife  and  children,  from  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Sol  way  sea  :  you  may  im- 
agine it,  too,  as  far  from  the  present 
time  as  fifty  years. — There  are  only 
two  persons  living  now,  who  remember 
when  the  Bonne-Homme-Richard,  the 
[  first  ship  ever  Richard  Faulder  com- 
[  manded,  was  wrecked  on  the  Pellock- 
I  sand — one  of  these  persons  now  ad- 
p  dresses  you — the  other  is  the  fisherman 
who  once  owned  that  cottage — whose 
name  ought  never  to  be  named,  and 
whose  life  seems  lengthened  as  a  warn- 
ing to  the  earth,  how  fierce  God's  judg- 
[ments  are.  Life  changes — all  breath- 
ing things  have  their  time  and  their  sea- 
son ; — but  the  Solway  flows  in  the 
same  beauty — Crififel  rises  in  the  same 
majesty — the  light  of  morning  comes, 
.  and  the  full  moon  arises  now,  as  they 
I  did  then — but  this  moralizing  matters 
^  little.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  har- 
vest— I  remember  the  day  well — it  had 
been  sultry  and  sufibcating,  accompani- 
ed by  rushings  of  wind, — sudden  con- 
vulsions of  the  water,  and  cloudings  of 
the  sun  : — I  heard  my  father  sigh,  and 
say, '  dool — dool  to  them  found  on  the 
deep  sea  to-night — there  will  happen 
strong  storm  and  fearful  tempest.'  The 
day  was  closed,  and  the  moon  came 
over  Skiddaw  :  all  was  perfectly  clear 
and  still — frequent  dashings  and  whirl- 
ing agitations  of  the  sea  were  soon 


heard  mingling  with  the  hasty  clang  of 
the  waterfowls'  wings  as  they  forsook 
the  waves,  and  sought  shelter  among 
the  hollows  of  the  rocks.  The  storm 
was  nigh.  The  sky  darkened  down  at 
once — clap  after  clap  of  thunder  fol- 
lowed, and  lightning  flashed  so  vividly, 
and  so  frequent,  that  the  wide  and  agi- 
tated expanse  of  Solway  was  visible 
from  side  to  side — from  St.  Bees  to 
Barnhourie.  A  very  heavy  rain,  min- 
gled with  hail,  succeeded  ;  and  a  wind 
accompanied  it,  so  fierce,  and  so  high, 
that  the  white  foam  of  the  sea  was  show- 
ered as  thick  as  snow  on  the  summit  of 
Caerlaverock  Castle.  Through  this 
perilous  sea,  and  amid  this  darkness  and 
tempest,  a  bark  was  observed  coming 
swiftly  down  the  middle  of  the  sea — 
her  sails  rent — and  her  decks  crowded 
with  people.  The  carry,  as  it  is  called, 
of  the  tempest  was  direct  from  St.  Bees  to 
Caerlaverock  ;  and  experienced  swains 
could  see  that  the  bark  would  be  driven, 
full  on  the  fatal  shoals  of  the  Scottish 
side — but  the  lightning  was  so  fierce 
that  few  dared  venture  to  look  on  the 
approaching  vessel,  or  take  measures 
for  endeavouring  to  preserve  the  lives 
of  the  unfortunate  mariners.  My  father 
stood  on  the  threshold  of  his  door,  and 
beheld  all  that  passed  in  the  bosom  of 
the  sea.  The  bark  approached  fast — 
her  canvas  rent  to  threads,  her  masts 
nearly  levelled  with  the  deck,  and  the 
sea  foaming  over  her  so  deep,  and  so 
strong,  as  to  threaten  to  sweep  the  re- 
mains of  her  crew  from  the  little  refuge 
the  broken  masts  and  splintered  beams 
still  afforded  them.  She  now  seemed 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore,  when  a 
strong  flash  of  lightning,  that  appeared 
to  hang  over  the  bark  for  a  moment, 
showed  the  figure  of  a  lady,  richly 
dressed,  clinging  to  a  youth  who  was 
pressing  her  to  his  bosom.  My  father 
exclaimed, '  Saddle  me  my  black  horse, 
and  saddle  me  my  gray,  and  bring  them 
down  to  the  Dead  man's  bank' — and 
swift  in  acton  as  he  was  in  resolve,  he 
hastened  to  the  shore,  his  servants  fol- 
lowing with  his  horses.  The  shore  of 
Solway  presented  then,  as  it  does  now, 
the  same  varying  line  of  coast — and  the 
house  of  my  father  stood  in  the  bosom 
of  a  little  bay,  nearly  a  mile  from  where 
we  sit.     The  remains  of  an  old  forest 
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interposed  between  the  bay  at  Dead- 
man's  bank,  and  the  bay  at  our  feet ; 
and  mariners  had  learnt  to  wish  that  if 
it  were  their  doom  to  be  wrecked,  it 
might  be  in  the  bay  of  donee  Wilham 
Borlan,   rather  than   that    of    Gilbert 
Gyrape,  the  proprietor  of  that  ruined 
cottage.     But  human  wishes  are  vani- 
ties, wished  either  by  sea  or  land. — I 
have  heard  ray  father  say  he  could  nev- 
er forget  the  cries  of  the  mariners,  as 
the  bark  smote  on  thePellock-bank,and 
the   flood  rushed  through  the  chasms 
made  by  the  concussion — but  he  would 
far  less  forget  the  agony  of  a  lady — 
the  loveliest  that  could  be  looked  upon, 
and  the  calm  and  affectionate  courage 
of  the  young  man  who  supported  her, 
and  endeavoured  to  save  her  from  de- 
struction.    Richard  Faulder,  the  only 
man  who  survived,  has  often  sat  at  my 
fire  side,  and  sung  me  a  very  rude,  but 
a  very  moving  ballad,  which  he  made 
on  this  accomplished  and  unhappy  pair; 
and  the  old  mariner  assured  me  he  had 
only  added  rhymes,  and  a  descriptive 
line  or  two,  to  the  language  in  which 
Sir  William  Musgrave  endeavoured  to 
soothe  and  support  his  wife." 

It  seemed  a  thing  truly  singular,  that 
at  this  very  moment  two  young  fisher- 
men, who  sat  on  the  margin  of  the  sea 
below  us,  watching  their  halve-nets, 
should  sing,  and  with  much  sweetness, 
the  very  song  the  old  man  had  describ- 
ed. They  warbled  verse  and  verse  al- 
ternately— and  rock  and  bay  seemed  to 
retain,  and  then  release  the  sound. — 
Nothing  is  so  sweet  as  a  song  by  the 
sea-side  on  a  tranquil  evening. 

SIR   WILLIAM    MUSGRAVE. 

First  Fisherman. 
»•  O  lady,  lady,  why  do  you  weep  ? 
Though  the  wind  be  loosed  on  the  raging  deep, 
Though  the  heaven  be  mirker,  than  mirk  may  be, 
And  our  frail  bark  ships  a  fearfu!  sea,— 
Tet  thou  art  safe— as  on  that  sweet  nie;ht 
When  our  bridal  candles  gleamed  far  and  bright.''— 
There  came  a  shriek,  and  there  came  a  sound. 
And  the  Solway  roared,  and  the  ship  spun  round. 

Second  Fisherman. 

*'  O  lady,  lady,  why  do  you  cry  ? 
Though  the  waves  be  flashing  top-mast  high. 
Though  our  frail  bark  yields  to  the  dashing  brine. 
And  heaven  and  earth  show  no  saving  sign, 
There  is  one  who  comes  in  the  time  of  need, 
And  curbs  the  waves  at  we  curb  a  steed"— 
The  lightning  came  with  the  whirlwind  blast. 
And  cleaved  the  pru>v,  and  smote  down  the  mast. 


First  Fisherman. 

"  O  lady,  lady,  weep  not,  nor  wail. 
Though  the  sea  runs  howe  as  Dalswinton  vale, 
Then  flashes  high  as  Barnbourie  brave, 
And  yawns  for  thee,  like  the  yearning  grave- 
Though  'twixt  thee  and  this  ravening  floed 
There  is  but  my  arm,  and  this  splintering  wood, 
The  fell  quicksand,  or  the  famish'd  brine, 
Can  ne'er  harm  a  face  »o  fair  as  thine. 
Both. 
"  O  lady,  lady,  be  bold  and  brave. 
Spread  thy  white  breast  to  the  fearful  wave 
And  cling  to  me,  with  that  white  right  hand. 
And  I'll  set  thee  safe  on  the  good  dry  land.'*- 
A  lightning  flash  on  the  shallop  strook, 
The  Solway  roar'd,and  Caerlaverock  shook. 
From  the  sinking  ship  there  were  shriekings  cast. 
That  were  heard  above  the  tempest's  blast.— 


The  young  fishermen   having  con- 
cluded their  song,  my  companion  pro- 
ceeded— "  The  lightning  still   flashed 
vivid  and  fast,  and  the  storm  raged  with 
unabating  fury ;  for  between   the  ship 
and  the  shore,  the  sea  broke  in  fright- 
ful undulation,  and  leaped  on  the  green- 
sward several   fathoms  deep   abreast. 
My  father  mounted  on  one  horse,  and 
holding  another  in  his  hand,  stood  pre- 
pared to  give  all  the  aid  that  a  brave 
man  could,  to  the  unhappy  mariners  ; 
but  neither  horse  nor  man  could  endure 
the   onset  of  that  tremendous  surge. 
The  bark  bore  for  a  time  the  fury  of 
the  element — but  a  strong  eastern  wind 
came  suddenly  upon  her,  and,  crushing 
her  between  the  wave  and  the  freestone 
bank,  drove  her  from   the  entrance  of 
my  father's  litde  bay  towards  the  dwell- 
ing of  Gibbie  Gyrape,  and  the   thick 
forest  intervening,  she  was  out  of  sight 
in  a  moment.     My  father  saw,  for  the 
last  time,  the  lady  and  her  husband 
looking  shoreward  from  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  as  she  drilled  along  ;  and  as  he 
galloped  round  the  head  of  the  forest, 
he  heard  for  the  last  time  the  outcry  of 
some,  and  the  wail  and  intercession  of 
others.     When  he  came  before  the  fish- 
erman's house,  a  feai  ful  sight  present- 
ed itself — the  ship,  dashed  to  atoms, 
covci-ed  the  shore  with  its  wreck,  and 
with  the  bodies  of  the  mariners — not  a 
hving  soul  escaped,  save  Richard  Faul- 
der, whom  the  fiend   who  guides  the 
spectre-shallop  of  Solway  had  render- 
ed proof  to  perils  on  the  deep.     The 
fisherman  himself  came  suddenly  from 
his  cottage,  all  dripping  and  drenched, 
and  mv  father  addressed  him. — '  O, 
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Gilbert,  Gilbert,  what  a  frightful  sight 
is  this — has  heaven  blessed  thee  with 
making  thee  the  means  of  saving  a  hu- 
man soul  r' — '  Nor  soul  nor  body  have 
I  saved,"  said  the  fisherman,  doggedl}'^  : 
'  I  have   done    my    best — the   storm 
proved  too  stark,  and  the  lightning  too 
fierce  for  me — their  boat  alone  came 
near  with  a  lady  and  a  casket  of  gold 
— but  she  was  swallowed  up  with   the 
surge.'     My    father    confessed    after- 
wards, that  lie   was  touched    with  the 
tone  in  which  these  words   were  deliv- 
ered, and  made  answer,  '  If  thou  hast 
done  thy  best  to  save  souls  to-night,  a 
bright  reward   will   be  thine — if  thou 
hast  been  fonder  for  gain  than  for  work- 
ing the  mariners'  redemption,  thou  hast 
much  to   answer  for.' — As  he  uttered 
these  words,  an  immense  wave  rolled 
landward  as  far  as  the  place  where  tliey 
stood — it  almost  left  its  foam  on  their 
faces,  and  suddenly  receding,  deposit- 
ed at  their  feet  the  dead  body  of  the 
lady.     As  my  father   lifted  her  in  his 
arms,  he  observed  that  the  jewels  which 
had  adorned  her  hair, at  that  lime  worn 
long — had  been  forcibly  rent  away — 
the  diamonds  and  gold   that  enclosed 
her  neck,  and  ornamented  tiie  bosom 
of  her  rich  satin  dress,  had  been  torn 
off — the  rings   removed  from  her  fm- 
gers — and  on  licr  neck,  lately  so  lily- 
white  and   pure,   there  appeared   tlie 
marks  of  hands — not  laid  there  in  love 
and  gentleness,  but  with   a  fierce  and 
deadly  grasp.     The  lady  was   buried 
with  the  body  of  her  husband,  side  by 
side,  m  Caerlaverock  burial-ground. — 
BIy  father  never  openl}'   accused    Gil- 
bert the  fisherman  of  having  murdeied 
the  lady  for  her  riches  as  slie  reached 
the  shore,  preserved,  as  was  supposed, 
from  sinking,  by  her  long,  wide,  and 
stifl'  satin   robes — |-.;it  from  that  hour 
till   the  hour   of  his  death,  my  father 
never  broke  bread   with  Jiim — never 
shook  him   or  his   by  the  hand — nor 
spoke  with  them   in  wrath  or  in  love. 
The   fisherman,   from   tliat  time  too, 
waxed  rich  and  prosperous — and  from 
being  the  needy  proprietor  of  a  halve- 
net,  and   the   tenant  at  will  of  a  rude 
cottage,  he  became,  by  purchase,  lord 
of  a  handsome  inheritance — proceed- 
ed to  build  a  bonny  mansion,  and  call- 
ed it  Gyrape-ha' ;  and  became  a  lead- 


ing man  in  a  flock  of  a  purer  kind  of 
Presbyterians — and  a  precept  and  ex- 
ample to  the  community. 

"  Though  the   portioner  of  Gyrape- 
ha'  prospered  wondrously — liis  claims 
to  parochial  distinction,   and   the  con- 
tinuance of  his   fortune,    were  treated 
with  scorn  by  many,  and  with  doubt 
by  all  :  though   nothing  open  or  direct 
was  said — looks,  more  cutting  at  times 
than  the  keenest  speech,  and  actions, 
still  more  expressive,   showed  that  the 
hearts  of  honest  men  were  alienated — 
the  cause  was  left  to  his  own  penetra- 
tion.    The  peasant  scrupled  to  become 
his  servant — sailors  hesitated  to  receive 
his  grain   on   board,  lest  perils  should 
find   them    on  the   deep — the   beggar 
ceased  to  solicit  an  aivmons — the  dro- 
ver and  the  horse  couper,   an  unscru- 
pling  generation,  found  out  a  more  dis- 
tant mode  of  concluding  bargains  than 
by  shaking  his  hand — his  daughtei-s, 
handsome  and  bluc-cyed,   were  neither 
wooed  nor  married — no  maiden  would 
hold    tryste    with     liis    sons — though 
maidens  were  then  as  little  loth  as  now  ; 
and  tlie  aged  p.easant,  as  he  passed  his 
new  mansion,   wouki  shake   his   head 
and   sa}' — '  The  voice  of  spilt  blood 
will  be  lifted  up   against  thee — and  a 
spirit  shall  come   up  from  ihe  waters 
will  make  the  corner-stone  of  thy  hab- 
hation   tremble   and   quake.'     It  hap- 
pened during  the  sununer    which  suc- 
ceeded this  unfortunate  shipwreck,  that 
I  accompanied  my   father  to  the  Sol- 
way,  to  examine  his  nets.     It  was  near 
midnight — the  tide  was  making,  and  I 
sat  down  by  his  side  and  watched  the 
coming  of  the  waters.     The  shore  was 
glittering  in  star-light   as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.     Gilbert,  the  fisherman, 
had  that  morning  removed   from   his 
cottage  to  his  new  mansion — the  for- 
mer  was,   therefore   untenanted  ;  and 
the  latter,  from  its  vantage  ground  on 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  threw   down  to  us 
the  sound  of  mirth,   and   music,  and 
dancing — a  revelry  common  in   Scot- 
land,  on  taking  possession  of  a  new- 
house.     As  we   lay  quietly  looking  on 
the  sv/elling  sea,  a;id  observing  the  wa- 
ter-fowl swimming  and  ducking  in  the 
encreasing  waters,   the  sound  of  the 
merriment  became  more  audible.     My 
father  listened  to  the  mirth — looked  to 
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the  sea — luoked  (o  llic  deserted  cottage, 
and  then  to  the  new  mansion,  and  said  : 
*  My  son,  1  have  a  connsel  to  give  thee 
— treasure;  it  in  th}''  heart,  and  practise 
it  in  thy  life — the  daughters  of  him  of 
Gyrape-ha'  are  fair,  and  have  an  eye 
that  would  wile  away  the  wits  of  the 
wisest — their  father  has  wealth — I  say 
nought  of  the  way  he  came  b}^  it — they 
will  have  golden  portions  doubtless. — - 
But  I  would  rather  lay  thy  head  aneath 
the  gowaiis  in  Caerlaverock  kirk-yard, 
and  son  have  I  none  beside  thee,  than 
see  thee  lay  it  on  the  bridal  pillow  with 
the  begotten  of  that  man,  though  she 
had  Nithsdale  for  her  dowry.  Let  not 
my  words  be  as  seed  sown  on  the  ocean 
- — I  may  not  now  tell  thee  why  this 
warning  is  given.  Before  that  fatal 
shipwreck,  1  would  h;ive  said  Prudence 
Gyrape,  in  her  kirtle,  was  a  better 
bride  than  some  who  liave  golden  dow- 
ers. I  have'  long  thought  some  one 
would  see  a  sight — and  often,  while 
holding  my  hJve-net  in  the  midnight 
tide,  have  I  looked  for  something  to 
appeal' — for  where  blood  is  shed  there 
doth  the  spirit  haunt  for  a  time,  and 
give  warning  to  man.  May  I  be 
strengthened  to  endure  the  siglit !'  I 
answered  not — I)eing  accustomed  to  re- 
gard my  fatlier's  counsel  as  a  matter 
not  to  be  debated — as  a  solemn  com- 
mand :  we  heard  something  like  the 
rustling  of  wings  on  the  water — accom- 
panied by  a  slight  curling  motion  of 
the  tide.  '  God  baud  his  right-hand 
about  us  !'  said  my  father,  breathing 
thick  with  emotion  and  awe,  and  look- 
ing on  the  sea  with  a  gaze  so  intense 
that  his  eyes  seemed  to  dilate,  and  the 
hair  of  his  forehead  to  project  forward, 
and  bristle  into  life. — I  looked,  but  ob- 
served nothing,  save  a  long  line  of  thin 
and  quivering  light,  dancing  along  the 
surface  of  the  sea  :  it  ascended  the 
bank,  on  which  it  seemed  to  linger  for 
a  niomerit,  and  then  entering  the  fish- 
erman's cottage,  made  roof  and  rafter 
gleam  with  a  sudden  illumination. — 
^  I'll  tell  thee  w  hat.  Gibbie  Gyrape,'  said 
my  father, '  I  wouldna  be  the  owner  of 
thy  heart,  and  proprietor  of  thy  right- 
hand,  for  all  the  treasures  in  the  earth 
and  ocean.' — A  loud  and  piercing 
scream  iVom  the  cottage  made  us  thrill 
with  fear,  and  in  a  moment  the  figures 


of  three  human  beings  rushed  into  the 
open  air,  and  ran  towards  us  with  a 
swiftness  which  supernatural  dread 
alone  could  inspire.  We  instantly 
knew  them  to  be  three  noted  smug- 
glers, who  infested  the  country  ;  and 
rallying  when  they  found  my  father 
maintain  his  ground,  they  thus  mingled 
their  fears  and  the  secrets  of  their  trade 
— for  terror  fairly  overpowered  their 
habitual  caution.  '  I  vow  by  the  night- 
tide,  and  the  crooked  timber,'  said  Wil- 
lie Weethause, '  I  never  saw  sic  a  light 
as  yon  since  our  distillation  pipe  took 
fire,  and  made  a  burnt,  instead  of  a 
drink-offering  of  our  spirits — I'll  up- 
hold it  comes  for  nae  good — a  warning 
may  be — sae  ye  may  gang  on,  Vr'^attie 
Couseaway,  wi'  yere  wickedness — as 
for  me,  Pse  gae  hame  and  repent.' — 
'■  Saulless  bodie  !'  said  his  companion, 
wliose  natural  hardiness  was  consider- 
ably supported  by  his  communion  with 
the  brandy  cup — '  Saulless  bodie,  for  a 
flaff  o'  fire  and  a  maiden's  shadow 
would  ye  forswear  the  gallant  trade. — 
Saul  to  gude  !  but  auld  Miller  Morison 
shall  turn  yere  thraffie  into  a  drain-pipe 
to  wyse  the  waste  water  from  his  mill, 
if  ye  turn  back  now,  and  help  us  nae 
through  with  as  strong  an  importation 
as  ever  cheered  the  throat  and  cheeped 
on  the  crapin.  Confound  the  fizzen- 
less  bodie  !  he  glowers  as  if  this  fine 
star-light  were  something  frae  the  warst 
side  of  the  world,  and  thae  staring  e'en 
o'  his  are  bus}^  shaping  heaven's  sweet- 
est and  balmiest  air  into  the  figures  of 
wraiths  and  goblins.' — '  Robin  Tel- 
fer,'  said  my  father,  addressing  the 
third  smuggler, '  tell  me  nought  of  the 
secrets  of  your  perilous  craft — but 
tell  me  what  30U  have  seen,  and  why 
ye  uttered  that  fearful  scream,  that 
made  the  wood-doves  start  from  Caer- 
laverock pines.'  '  r"ll  tell  ye  what, 
goodman,'  said  the  mariner, '  I  have 
seen  the  fires  o'  heaven  running  as 
thick  along  the  sky,  and  on  the  ocean, 
as  ye  ever  saw  the  blaze  on  a  bowl  o' 
punch  at  a  merry  making,  and  neither 
quaked  nor  screamed  ;  but  ye'll  mind 
the  light  that  came  to  that  cottage  to- 
night was  one  for  some  fearful  purport, 
which  let  the  wise  expound  ;  sae  it 
lessened  nae  one's  courage  to  quail  for 
sic  an  apparition.      Od  I    if  thought 
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living  soul  would  ever  make  the  start  I 
gied  an  upcast  to  me,  Td  drill  his 
breast- bane  wV  my  dirk  like  a  turnip 
lanthorn.'  My  father  moUified  the 
wrath  of  this  maritime  desperado,  by 
assuring  him  he  beheld  the  light  go 
from  the  sea  to  the  cottage,  and  that  he 
shook  with  terror,  for  it  seemed  no  com- 
mon light.  '  Ou,  God  !  then,'  said 
hopeful  Robin,  '  since  it  was  one  o'  our 
ain  cannie  sea- apparitions  1  care  less 
about  it — 1  took  it  for  some  landward 
sprigiit  !  and  now  I  think  on't,  where 
were  my  een  ?  did  it  no  stand  amang 
its  own  light,  with  its  long  hanks  of 
hair  dripping,  and  drenched  ;  with  a 
casket  of  gold  in  ae  hand,  and  the  other 
guarding  its  throat.  I'll  be  bound  it's 
the  ghost  o'  some  sonsie  lass  that  has 
had  her  neck  nipped  for  her  gold — and 
had  she  stayed  till  I  emptied  the  bicker 
o'  brandy,  I  would  have  ask'd  a  cannie 
question  or  twae.'  Willie  Weethause 
had  now  fairly  overcome  his  consterna- 
tion, and  began  to  feel  all  his  love  for 
the  gallant  trade,  as  his  comrade  called 
it,  return.  '  The  tide  serves,  lads  !  the 
tide  serves — let  us  slip  our  drap  o' 
brandy  into  the  bit  bonnie  boat,  and 
tottle  away  am^ng  the  sweet  starlight 
as  far  as  the  Kingholm  or  tlie  town 
quarry — ye  ken  we  have  to  meet  Bailie 
Gardevine,  and  laird  Soukaway  o'  La- 
dlemouth.' — They  returned,  not  with- 
out hesitation  and  fear,  to  the  old  cot- 
tage ;  carried  their  brandy  to  the  boat ; 
and  as  my  father  and  I  went  home,  we 
heard  the  dipping  of  their  oars  in  the 
Nith,  along  the  banks  of  which  they 
sold  their  liquor,  and  told  their  tale  of 
fear,  magnifying  its  horror  at  every 
step,  and  introducing  abundance  of  va- 
riations. 

"  The  story  of  the  Ghost  with  the 
Golden  Casket,  flew  over  the  country 
side  with  all  its  variations,  and  with 
many  comments  :  some  said  they  saw 
her,  and  some  thought  they  saw  her 
appear  again — and  those  who  had  the 
hardihood  to  keep  watch  on  the  beach 
at  midnight,  had  their  tales  to  tell  of 
terrible  lights  and  strange  visions. — 
With  one  who  delighted  in  the  marvel- 
lous, the  spectre  was  decked  in  attri- 
butes that  made  the  circle  of  auditors 
tighten  round  the  hearth  ;  while  others, 
who  allowed  to  a  ghost  only  a  certain 


quantity  of  thin  air  to  clothe  itself  in, 
reduced  it  in  their  description  to  a  very 
un poetic   shadow,  or  a  kind  of  better 
sort  of  will-o'-the-wisp,  that  could  for 
its  own  amusement  counterfeit  the  hu- 
man shape.     There  were  many  who, 
like  my  father,  beheld  the  singular  illu- 
mination appear   at  midnight   on  the 
coast ;  saw  also  something  sailing  along 
with  it  in  the  form  of  a  lady  in   bright 
garments,   her   hair  long  and  wet,  and 
shining    in    diamonds — and    heard    a 
struggle,  and  the  shriek  as  of  a  creature 
diowning.     The  belief  of  the  peasant- 
ry did  not  long  confine  the   apparition 
to  the  sea  coast — it  was  seen  sometimes 
late    at  night  far  inland,  and  following 
Gilbert  the  fisherman, — like  a  human 
shadow — like  a  pure  light — like  a  white 
garment — and  often  in  the  shape,  and 
with  the  attributes,  in  which  it  disturb- 
ed  the  carousal   of  the  smugglers.     I 
heard  douce  Thomas  Haining, — a  God- 
fearing man,  and  an  elder  of  the  Burgh- 
er congregation,  and  on  whose  word  I 
could  well  lippen,  when  drink  was  kept 
from  his  head, — 1  heard  him   say  that 
as  he  rode  home  late   from  the  Rood- 
fair  of  Dumfries — the  night  was  dark, 
there    lay    a    dusting  of  snow  on  the 
ground,  and   no  one   appeared  on  the 
road  but  himself, — he    was  lilting  and 
singing   the  cannie  of  the   auld  sang, 
''  1  here's  a  cuttie   stool  in  our  Kirk," 
— which   was  made  on    some   foolish 
quean's  misfortune,  when  he  heard  the 
sound  of  horses'  feet  behind  him  at  full 
gallop,  and  ere  he  could  look  round, 
who  should  flee  past,  urging  his  horse 
with   whip  and  spur,  but  Gilbert  the 
Fisherman !    '  Little  wonder  that    he 
galloped,'  said  the  elder,  '  for  a  fearful 
form  hovered  around  him,  making  ma- 
ny a  clutch  at   him   and   with  every 
clutch   uttering  a  shriek  most  piercing 
to  hear.'     But  why  should  I  make  a 
long  story   of   a  conniion  tale  ?  The 
curse  of  spilt  blood  fell  on  him,  and  on 
his  children,  and  on  all  he  possessed — 
his  sons  and  daughters  died — his  flocks 
perished — his   grain   grew,   but  never 
filled  the  ear;    and  fire    came    from 
heaven,  or  rose  from  hell,  and  consum- 
ed his  house,  and  all  that  was  therein. 
He   is  now  a  man  of  ninety  years — a 
fugitive  and  a  vagabond  on  the  earth — 
without  a  hc'jse  to  put  his  white  head 
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in — with   the    unexpiated    curse    still 
clinging  to  him." 

While  my  companion  was  making 
this  summary  of  human  wretchedness, 
I  observed  the  figure  of  a  man,  stoop- 
ing to  the  earth  with  extreme  age,  gli- 
ding through  among  the  bushes  of  the 
ruined  cottage,  and  approaching  the 
advancing  tide.  He  wore  a  loose  great 
coat,  patched  to  the  ground,  and  fastened 
round  his  waist  by  a  belt  and  buckle, — 
the  remains  of  stockings  and  shoes 
were  on  his  feet — a  kind  of  fisherman's 
cap  surmounted  some  remaining  white 
hairs,  while  a  long  peeled  stick  sup- 
ported him  as  he  went.  My  ct.mpan- 
ion  gave  an  involuntary  shudder  when 
he  saw  him — ''  Lo,  and  behold,  now, 
here  comes  Gilbert  the  fisherman — 
once  every  twenty-four  hours  doth  he 
come,  let  the  wind  and  the  rain  be  as 
they  will,  to  the  nightly  tide,  to  work 
o'er  again,  in  imagination,  iris  auld 
tragedy  of  unrighteousness.  See  how 
he  waves  his  hand,  as  if  he  welcomed 
some  one  from  sea — he  i-aises  his  voice 
too,  as  if  something  in  the  water  re- 
quired his  counsel — and  see  how  he 
dashes  up  to  the  middle,  and  grapples, 
with  the  water  as  if  he  clutched  a  hu- 
man being."  I  looked  on  the  old  man, 
and  heard  him  call  in  a  hollow  and 
broken  voice  ;  ''  O  hoy  !  the  ship,  O 
hoy, — turn  your  boat's  head  ashore  — 
and  my  bonnie  lady,  keep  baud  o'  yere 
casket — Hech  bet !  that  wave   would 


have  sunk  a  three  decker,  let  be  a  slen- 
der boat — see — see  an'  she  binna  sail- 
ing aboon  the  water  like  a  white  swan ;" 
— and,  wading  deeper  in  the  tide  as  he 
spoke,  he  seemed  to  clutch  at  some- 
thing with  both  hands,  and  struggle 
with  it  in  the  water — "  Na  !  na  !  din- 
na  baud  your  white  hands  to  me — ye 
wear  owre  mickle  gowd  in  your  hair, 
and  o'er  many  diamonds  on  your  bo- 
som, to  'scape  drowning.  There's  as 
mickle  gowd  in  this  casket  as  would 
have  sunk  thee  seventy  fathoms  deep." 
And  he  continued  to  hold  his  hands 
under  the  water — muttering  all  the 
while. — '•  She's  half  gone  now — and 
rU  be  a  braw  laird,  and  build  a  bonnie 
house,  and  gang  crousely  to  kirk  and 
market — now  1  may  let  the  waves  work 
their  will — my  work  will  be  ta'en  for 
theirs." — He  turned  to  wade  to  the 
shore,  but  a  large  and  heavy  wave  came 
dash  on  him,  and  bore  him  off  his  feet, 
and  ere  any  assistance  reached  him.  all 
human  aid  was  too  late — for  nature  was 
so  exhausted  with  the  fullness  of  years, 
and  with  his  exertions,  that  a  spoonful 
of  water  would  have  drowned  him. — 
The  body  of  this  miserable  old  man 
was  interred,  after  some  opposhion  from 
the  peasantry,  beneath  the  wall  of  the 
kirk-yard  ;  and  from  that  time,  the 
Ghost  with  the  Golden  Casket  was  seen 
no  more,  and  only  continued  to  haunt 
the  evening  tale  of  the  hind  and  the 
farmer. 


SONG    OF   THE    MEKMAIDS    IN    THE    PIRATE. 


I. 

MERMAID. 

Fatlioms  deep  beneath  the  wave, 

Stringing  beads  of  glistering  pearl, 
Singing  the  achievements  brave 

Of  many  an  old  Norwegia.i  earl  j 
Dwelling  where  the  tempests  raving 

Falls  as  light  upon  our  ear, 
As  the  sigh  of  lover,  craving 

Pity  from  his  lady  dear, 
Children  of  wild  Thule,  we, 
From  the  deep  caves  of  the  sea, 
As  the  lark  springs  from  the  lea, 
Hither  come  to  share  your  glee. 
II. 

ME  R.MAN. 

From  reining  of  the  water-horse, 

That  bounded  till  the  waves  were  foaming, 
"Watching  the  infant  tempest's  course. 

Chasing  the  sea-snake  in  his  roaming  ; 
From  winding  charge-notes  on  the  shell, 


When  the  huge  whale  k,  sword-fish  duel, 
Or  tolling  shroudless  seamen's  knell. 

When  the  winds  and  waves  are  cruel  ; 
Children  of  wild  Thule,  we 
Have  plough'd  such  furrows  on  the  sea, 
As  the  steer  draws  on  the  lea. 
And  hither  we  come  to  share  your  glee. 
III. 

MERMAIDS    AND    BIERMEN. 

We  heard  you  in  our  twilight  caves, 

A  hundred  fathom  deep  below, 
For  notes  of  joy  can  pierce  the  waves, 

That  drown  each  sound  of  war  and  woe. 
Those  who  dwell  beneath  the  sea 

Love  the  sons  of  Thule  well ; 
Thus  to  aid  your  mirth,  bring  we 

Dance,  and  song,  and  sounding  shell. 
Children  of  dark  thule,  know, 
Tliose  who  dwell  by  haaf  and  voe, 
Where  your  darin;  -hailops  row, 
Com  e  to  share  the  festal  show. 
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[This  production  consists  of  frag-ments  of 
Memoirs,  which  M.  de  Stael  had  intend- 
ed to  complete  at  her  leisure,  and  which 
would  probably  have  undergone  alter- 
ations, if  a  longer  life  had  been  allowed 
her  to  revise  and  finish  them.  The  narra- 
tive begins  in  1800,  two  years  previous  to 
her  first  exile,  and  stops  at  1804,  after  the 
death  of  M.  IS'ecker.  It  recommences, 
in  1810,  and  breaks  oft'  abruptly  at  her 
arrival  in  Sweden,  in  theautumn  of  1812. 
Many  of  the  circumstances,  though  tri- 
fling, are  too  curious  to  be  neglected,  at 
the  same  time  M.  de  Stael  was  an  in- 
triguing politician  and  wrote  as  a  parti- 
zan  with  womanish  feeling.] 

CAUSES  OF   Bonaparte's    animosity 

AGAINST    ME. 

^T^HE  Emperor  Napoleon,  whose 
character  exhibits  itself  entire  in 
every  action  of  his  life,  has  persecuted 
me  with  a  minute  anxiety,  with  an 
ever  increasing  activity,  with  an  in- 
flexible rudeness  ;  and  ray  connections 
with  him  contributed  to  make  him 
known  to  me,  long  before  Europe  had 
discovered  the  key  of  the  enigma. 

Shortly  after  the  18th  Brumaire, 
Bonaparte  had  heard  that  I  had  been 
speaking  strongly  in  my  own  parties, 
against  that  dawning  oppression,  whose 
progress  I  foresaw  as  clearly  as  if  the 
future  had  been  revealed  to  me.  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  whose  understanding  and 
conversation  I  liked  very  much,  came 
to  see  me,  and  told  me,  "  I.Iy  brother 
complains  of  you.  Why,  said  he  to 
me  yesterday,  why  does  not  Madame 
de  Stael  attach  herself  to  my  govern- 
ment ?  what  is  it  she  wants  ?  the  pay- 
ment of  the  deposit  of  her  father  ?  I 
will  give  orders  for  it :  a  residence  in 
Paris  ?  I  will  allow  it  her.  In  short, 
what  is  it  she  wishes  r"  "  Good  God  !" 
replied  I,  "  it  is  not  what  I  wish,  but 
what  I  think,  that  is  in  question."  I 
know  not  if  this  answer  was  reported 
to  him,  but  if  it  was,  I  am  certain  that 
he  attached  no  meaning  to  it ;  for  he 
believes  in  the  sincerity  of  no  one's 
opinions ;  he  considers  every  kind  of 
morality  as  .nothing  more  than  a  form, 


to  which  no  more  meaning  is  attached 
than  to  the  conclusion  of  a  letter  ;  and 
as  the  having  assured  any  one  that  you 
are  his  most  humble  servant  would  not 
entitle  him  to  ask  any  thing  of  you,  so 
if  any  one  says  that  he  is  a  lover  of  hb- 
erty, — that  he  believes  in  God, — that 
he  prefers  his  conscience  to  his  interest, 
Bonaparte  considers  such  professions 
only  as  an  adherence  to  custom,  or  as  the 
regular  means  of  forwarding  ambitious 
views  or  selfish  calculations. 

HER    BANISHMENT. 

Madame  Recamier,  so  celebrated  for 
her  beauty,  and  whose  character  is  even 
expressed  in  her  beauty,  proposed  to 
me  to  come  and  live  at  her  country  seat 
at  St.  Brice,  at  two  leagues  from  Paris. 
I  accepted  her  offer,  for  I  had  no  idea 
that  I  could  thei-eby  injure  a  person  so 
much  a  stranger  to  political  affairs ;  I 
believed  her  protected  against  every 
thing,  notwithstanding  the  generosity 
of  her  character.  I  found  collected 
there  a  most  delightful  society,  and 
there  I  enjoyed  for  the  last  time,  all 
that  I  was  about  to  quit.  It  was  during 
this  stormy  period  of  my  existence, 
that  I  received  the  speech  of  Mr.  Mack- 
intosh ;  there  I  read  those  pages,  where 
he  gives  us  the  portrait  of  a  jacobin, 
who  had  made  himself  an  object  of  ter- 
ror during  the  revolution  to  children, 
women  and  old  men,  and  who  is  now 
bending  himself  double  under  the  rod 
of  the  Corsican,  who  ravishes  from  him, 
even  to  the  last  atom  of  that  liberty, 
for  which  he  pretended  to  have  taken 
arms.  This  morceau  of  the  finest  elo- 
quence touched  me  to  my  very  soul ; 
it  is  the  privilege  of  superior  writers 
sometimes,  unwittingly,  to  solace  the 
unfortunate  in  all  countries,  and  all 
times.  France  was  in  a  state  of  such 
complete  silence  around  me,  that  this 
voice,  which  suddenly  responded  to  my 
soul,  seemed  to  me  to  come  down  from 
heaven  ;  it  came  from  a  land  of  liberty. 
After  having  passed  a  few  days  with 
Madame  Recamier,    without    hearing 
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my  banishment  at  all  spoken  of,  I  per- 
suaded myself  that  Bonaparte  had  re- 
nounced it.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  tranquillize  ourselves  against  a 
threatened  danger,  when  we  see  no 
symptoms  of  it  around  us.  I  felt  so 
little  disposition  to  enter  into  any  hos- 
tile plan  of  action  against  this  man, 
that  I  thought  it  impossible  for  him  not 
to  leave  me  in  peace;  and  after  some 
days  longer,  I  returned  to  my  own 
country  seat,  satisfied  that  he  had  ad- 
journed his  resolution  against  me,  and 
was  contented  with  having  fi'ightened 
me.  Tn  truth  I  had  been  sufficiently 
so,  not  to  make  me  change  my  opinion, 
or  oblige  me  to  deny  it,  but  to  repress 
completely  that  remnant  of  republican 
liabit  which  had  led  me  the  year  before, 
to  speak  with  too  much  openness. 

I  was  at  table  with  three  of  my 
friends,  in  a  room  which  commanded 
a  view  of  the  high  road,  and  the  en- 
trance gate ;  it  was  now  the  end  of 
September.  At  four  o'clock,  a  man  in 
a  brown  coat,  on  horseback,  stops  at 
the  gate  and  rings  :  I  was  then  certain 
of  my  fate.  He  asked  for  me,  and  I 
went  to  receive  him  in  the  garden.  In 
walking  towards  him,  the  perfume 
of  the  flowers,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
sun  particularly  struck  me.  How  dif- 
ferent are  the  sensations  which  affect 
us  from  the  combinations  of  society, 
from  those  of  nature  !  This  man  in- 
formed me,  that  he  was  the  command- 
ant of  the  gendarmerie  of  Versailles, 
but  that  his  orders  were  to  go  out  of 
uniform,  that  he  might  not  alarm  me; 
he  shewed  me  a  letter  signed  by  Bona- 
parte, which  contained  the  order  to 
banish  me  to  forty  leagues^ distance  from 
Paris,  with  an  injunction  to  make  me 
deport  within  four  and  twenty  hours  ; 
at  the  same  time  to  treat  me  with  all 
the  respect  due  to  a  lady  of  distinction. 
He  protended  to  consider  me  as  a  for- 
eigner, and  as  such  subject  to  the 
police  :  this  respect  for  individual  lib- 
erty did  not  last  long,  as  very  soon 
afterwards,  other  Frenchmen  and 
Frenrhwomen  were  banished  without 
anv  form  of  trial.  I  told  the  gendarme 
officer,  that  to  depart  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  might  be  convenient  to  con- 
scripts, but  not  to  a  woman  and  chil- 
dren, and  in  consequence,  I  proposed 


to  him  to  accompany  me  to  Paris, 
where  I  had  occasion  to  pass  three  days 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  my  journey.  I  got  into  my  carriage 
with  my  children  and  this  officer,  who 
had  been  selected  for  this  occasion,  as 
the  most  literary  of  the  gendarmes. 
In  truth,  he  began  complimenting  me 
upon  my  writings.  "  You  see,"  said 
I  to  him,  "  the  consequences  of  being 
a  woman  of  intellect,  and  I  would  rec- 
ommend you,  if  there  is  occasion,  to 
dissuade  any  females  of  your  family 
from  attempting  it."  I  endeavoured 
to  keep  up  my  spirits  by  boldness,  but  I 
felt  the  barb  in  my  heart. 

JOSEPH    BONAPARTE. 

On  the  eve  of  the  last  day  which  was 
granted  me,  Joseph  Bonaparte  made 
one  more  effort  in  ray  favour  ;  and  his 
wife,  who  is  a  lady  of  the  most  perfect 
sweetness  and  simplicity,  had  the  kind- 
ness to  come  and  propose  to  me  to  pass 
a  i'ew  days  at  her  country  seat  at  Mor- 
fontaine.  I  accepted  her  invitation 
most  gratefully,  for  I  could  not  but 
feel  sensibly  affected  at  the  goodness  of 
Joseph,  who  received  me  in  his  own 
house,  at  the  very  time  I  was  the  object 
of  his  brother's  persecution.  I  passed 
three  days  there,  and  notwithstanding 
the  perfect  politeness  of  the  master  and 
mistress  of  the  house,  felt  my  situation 
very  painfully.  I  saw  only  men  con- 
nected with  the  government,  and  breath- 
ed only  the  air  of  that  authority  which 
had  declared  itself  my  enemy  ;  and  yet 
the  simplest  rules  of  politeness  and 
gratitude  forbid  me  from  shewing  what 
I  felt.  I  had  only  my  eldest  son  with 
me,  who  was  then  too  young  for  me  to 
converse  with  him  on  such  subjects.  I 
passed  whole  hours  in  examining  the 
gardens  of  Morfontaine,  among  the 
finest  that  could  be  seen  in  France,  and 
the  possessor  of  which,  then  tranquil, 
appeared  to  me  really  an  object  of  envy. 
He  has  been  since  exiled  upon  thrones, 
where  I  am  sure  he  has  often  regretted 
his  beautiful  retreat. 

FEMALE    TRAPPrST. 

We  reached  tlie  convent  in  the  midst 
of  a  severe  shower,  after  having  been 
obliged  to  como  nearly  a  mile  on  foot. 
As  we  were  flattering  ourselves  with  be- 
ing admitted,  the  Vfocureur  of  la 
Trappe ,  who  has  the  direction  of  the 
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female  convent,  told  us  that  nobody 
could  be  received  there.  I  tried,  how- 
ever, to  ring  the  bell  at  the  gate  of  the 
cloister;  a  nun  appeared  behind  the 
latticed  opening  through  which  the  por- 
tress may  speak  to  strangers.  "  What 
do  you  want  ?"  said  she  to  me,  in  a  voice 
without  modulation,  as  we  might  sup- 
pose that  of  a  ghost.  "  I  should  wish  to 
see  the  interior  of  your  convent." — 
"  That  is  impossible.'' — "  But  I  am  very 
wet,  and  want  to  dry  myself." — She 
immediately  touched  a  spring  which 
opened  the  door  of  an  outer  apartment, 
in  which  I  was  allowed  to  rest  myself, 
but  no  living  creature  appeared.  I  had 
hardly  been  seated  a  few  minutes,  when 
becoming  impatient  at  being  unable  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  house, 
I  rung  again  ;  the  same  person  again 
appeared,  and  I  asked  her  if  no  females 
were  ever  admitted  into  the  convent ; 
she  answered  that  it  was  only  in  cases 
when  any  one  had  the  intention  of  be- 
coming a  nun.  '''  But,"  said  I  to  her, 
"  how  can  I  know  if  I  wish  to  remain 
in  your  house,  if  I  am  not  permitted 
to  examine  it?"— "Oh,  that  is  quite 
useless,"  replied  she,  '•'  I  am  very  sure 
that  you  have  no  vocation  for  our  state," 
and  with  these  words  immediately  shut 
her  wicket.  I  know  not  by  what  signs 
this  nun  had  satisfied  herself  of  my 
worldly  dispositions  ;  it  is  possible  that 
a  quick  manner  of  speaking,  so  differ- 
ent from  theirs,  is  sufficient  to  make 
them  distinguish  travellers  who  are 
merely  curious.  The  hour  of  vespers 
approaching,  I  could  go  into  the  church 
to  hear  the  nuns  sing ;  they  were  be- 
hind a  black  close  grating,  through 
which  nothing  could  be  seen.  You  only 
heard  the  noise  of  their  wooden  shoes, 
and  of  the  wooden  benches  as  they 
raised  them  to  sit  down.  Their  singing 
had  nothing  of  sensibility  in  it,  and  I 
thought  I  could  remark  both  by  their 
manner  of  praying,  and  in  their  conver- 
sation which  I  had  afterwards  with  the 
father  Trappist,  who  directed  them, 
that  it  was  not  religious  enthusiasm, 
such  as  we  conceive  it,  but  severe  and 
grave  habits  which  could  support  such 
a  kind  of  life.  The  tenderness  of  piety 
would  even  exhaust  the  strength ;  a  sort 
of  ruggedness  of  soul  is  necessary  to  so 
rude  an  existence. 


The  new  Father  Abbe  of  the  Trap- 
pists,  settled  in  the  vallies  of  the 
Canton  of  Fribourg,  has  added  to  the 
austerities  of  the  order.  One  can  have 
no  idea  of  the  minute  degrees  of  suffer- 
ing imposed  upon  the  monks  ;  they  go 
so  far  as  even  to  forbid  them,  when 
they  have  been  standing  for  some  hours 
in  succession,  from  leaning  against  the 
wall,  or  wiping  the  perspiration  from 
their  forehead  ;  in  short  every  moment 
of  their  life  is  filled  with  suffering,  as 
the  people  of  the  world  fill  theirs  with 
enjoyment.  They  rarely  live  to  be  old, 
and  those  to  whom  this  lot  falls,  regard 
it  as  a  punishment  from  heaven.  Such 
an  establishment  would  be  barbarous 
if  any  one  was  compelled  to  enter  it,  or 
if  there  was  the  least  concealment  of 
what  they  suffer  there.  But  on  the 
contrary,  they  distribute  to  whoever 
wishes  to  read  it,  a  printed  statement, 
in  which  the  rigours  of  the  order  are 
rather  exaggerated  than  softened  ;  and 
yet  there  are  novices  who  are  willing 
to  take  the  vows,  and  those  who  are 
received  never  run  away,  although 
they  might  do  it  without  the  least  diffi- 
culty. The  whole  rests,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  upon  the  powerful  idea  of  death  ; 
the  institutions  and  amusements  of 
society  are  destined  in  the  world  to  turn 
our  thoughts  entirely  upon  life:  but 
when  the  contemplation  of  death  gets 
a  certain  hold  of  the  human  heart, 
joined  to  a  firm  belief  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  there  are  no  bounds 
to  the  disgust  which  it  may  take  to 
every  thing  which  forms  a  subject  of 
interest  in  the  world ;  and  a-  state  of 
suffering  appearing  the  road  to  a  future 
life,  such  minds  follow  it  with  avidity, 
like  the  traveller,  who  willingly  fa- 
tigues himself,  in  order  to  get  sooner 
over  the  road  which  leads  him  to  the 
object  of  his  wishes.  But  what  equally 
astonished  and  grieved  me,  was  to  see 
children  brought  up  with  this  severity  : 
their  poor  locks  shaved  off,  their  young 
comitenances  already  farrowed,  that 
deathly  dress  with  which  they  were 
covered  before  they  knew  any  thing  of 
life,  before  they  had  voluntarily  re- 
nounced it,  ail  this  made  my  soul  re- 
volt against  the  parents  who  had  placed 
them  there.  When  such  a  state  is  not 
the  adoption  of  a  free  and  determined 
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choice  on  the  part  of  the  person  who 
professes  it,  it  inspires  as  much  horror 
as  it  at  first  created  respect.  The  monk 
with  whom  I  conversed,  spoke  of  noth- 
ing but  death ;  all  his  ideas  came 
from  that  subject,  or  connected  them- 
selves with  it ;  death  is  the  sovereign 
monarch  of  this  residence.  As  we 
talked  of  the  temptations  of  the  world, 
I  expressed  to  the  father  Trappist  my 
admiration  of  his  conduct  in  thus  sacr 
rificing  all,  to  withdraw  himself  from 
their  influence.  "  We  are  cowards," 
said  he  to  me,  "  who  have  retired  into 
a  fortress,  because  we  feel  we  want  the 
courage  to  meet  our  enemy  in  the  open 
field."  This  reply  was  equally  modest 
ajid  ingenious. 

POLAND. 

The  Poles  love  their  country  as  an 
unfortunate  friend  :  the  country  is  dull 
and  monotonous,  the  people  ignorant 
and  lazy ;  they  have  always  wished  for 
liberty  ;  they  have  never  known  how 
to  acquire  it.  But  the  Poles  think  that 
they  can  and  may  govern  Poland,  and 
the  feeling  is  very  natural.  The  edu- 
cation however  of  the  people  is  so  much 
neglected,  and  all  kind  of  industry  so 
foreign  to  them,  that  the  Jews  have 
possessed  themselves  of  the  entire  trade, 
and  make  the  peasants  sell  them  for  a 
quantity  of  brandy  the  whole  harvest 
of  the  approaching  year.  1  he  distance 
between  the  nobility  and  the  peasantry 
is  so  immense,  the  contrast  between  the 
luxury  of  the  one,  and  the  frightful 
misery  of  the  other,  is  so  shocking, 
that  it  is  probable  the  Austrians  have 
given  them  better  laws  than  those 
which  previously  existed.  At  every 
post-house  in  Gailicia  there  are  to  be 
seen  three  descriptions  of  persons  who 
gather  round  travellers'  carriages  :  the 
Jew  traders,  the  Polish  beggars,  and  the 
German  spies.  The  country  appears 
exclusively  inhabited  by  these  three 
classes  of  men.  The  beggars,  with  their 
long  beards,  and  ancient  Sarmatian  cos- 
tume, excite  deep  commiseration  ;  it  is 
very  true  that  if  they  would  work  they 
need  not  be  in  that  state  ;  but  I  know 
not  whether  it  is  pride  or  laziness  which 
makes  them  disdain  the  culture  of  the 
enslaved  earth. 

You  meet  upon  the  high  roads  pro- 
fessions pf  fpen  and  womeo  carrying 


the  standard  of  the  cross,  and  singing 
psalms;  a  profound  expression  of  mel- 
ancholy reigns  upon  their  counter 
nances  :  I  have  seen  them,  when  not 
money,  but  food  of  a  better  sort  than 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  was  given 
them,  turn  up  their  eyes  to  heaven  with 
astonishment,  as  if  they  considered 
themselves  unfit  to  enjoy  its  bounty. 
The  custom  of  the  common  people  in 
Poland  is  to  embrace  the  knees  of  the 
nobility  when  they  meet  them  ;  you 
cannot  stir  a  step  in  a  village  without 
having  the  women,  children,  and  old 
men  saluting  you  in  this  manner.  In 
the  midst  of  this  spectacle  of  wretched- 
ness you  might  see  some  men  in  shabby 
attire,  who  were  spies  upon  misery : 
for  that  was  the  only  object  which 
could  offer  itself  to  their  eyes.  The 
captains  of  the  circles  refused  passports 
to  the  Polish  noblemen,  for  fear  they 
should  see  one  another,  or  lest  they 
should  go  to  Warsaw.  They  obliged 
these  noblemen  to  appear  before  them 
every  eight  days,  in  order  to  certify 
their  presence.  The  Austrians  thus 
proclaimed  in  all  manner  of  ways  that 
they  knew  they  were  detested  in  Po- 
land, and  they  separated  their  troops 
into  two  equal  divisions  :  the  first  en- 
trusted with  supporting  externally  the 
interests  of  Poland,  and  the  second 
employed  in  the  ivterior  to  prevent  the 
Poles  from  aiding  the  same  cause.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  country  was 
ever  more  wretchedly  governed  than 
Gailicia  was  at  that  time,  at  least  under 
political  considerations;  and  it  was  ap- 
parently to  conceal  this  spectacle  from 
general  observation  that  so  many  diffi- 
culties were  made  in  allowing  a  stranger 
to  reside  in,  or  even  to  pass  through, 
the  country. 

KIOW. 

Determined  to  continue  my  journey 
through  Russia,  I  proceeded  towards, 
Kiow.the  principal  city  of  theUkraine^ 
and  formerly  of  all  Russia,  for  this  em- 
pire began  by  fixing  its  capital  in  the 
South.  The  Russians  had  then  con- 
tinual communication  with  the  Greeks 
established  at  Constantinople,  and  in 
general  with  the  people  of  the  East, 
whose  habits  they  have  adopted  in  a 
variety  of  instances.  The  Ukraine  is 
a  very  fertile  country,  but  by  no  means 
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agreeable ;  you  see  large  plains  of 
wheat  which  appear  to  be  cultivated  by 
invisible  hands,  the  habitations  and  in- 
habitants are  so  rare.  You  must  not 
expect,  in  approaching  Kiow,  or  the 
greater  part  of  what  are  called  cities  in 
Russia,  to  find  an}^  thing  resembling 
the  cities  of  the  West ;  the  roads  are 
not  better  kept,  nor  do  country  houses 
indicate  a  more  numerous  population. 
On  my  arrival  at  Kiow,  the  first  object 
that  met  ray  eyes  was  a  cemetery,  and 
this  was  the  first  indication  to  me  of 
being  near  a  place  where  men  were 
collected.  The  houses  at  Kiow  gene- 
rally resemble  tents,  and  at  a  distance 
the  city  appears  like  a  camp  ;  I  could 
not  help  fancying  that  the  moveable 
residences  of  the  Tartars  had  furnished 
models  for  the  construction  of  those 
wooden  houses,  which  have  not  a  much 
greater  appearance  of  solidity.  A  k\f 
days  are  sufiicient  for  building  them  ; 
they  are  very  often  consumed  by  fire, 
and  an  order  is  sent  to  the  forest  for  a 
house,  as  you  would  send  to  market  to 
lay  in  your  winter  stock  of  provisions. 
In  the  midst  of  these  huts,  however, 
palaces  have  been  erected,  and  a  num- 
ber of  churches,  whose  green  and  gilt 
cupolas  singularly  draw  the  attention. 
When  towards  the  evening  the  sun 
darts  his  rays  on  tliese  brilliant  domes, 
you  would  fancy  that  it  was  rather  an 
illumination  for  a  festival,  than  a  dura- 
ble edifice. 

The  Russians  never  pass  a  church 
without  making  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  their  long  beards  add  greatl}-  to 
the  religious  expression  of  their  physi- 
ognomy. They  generally  wear  a  large 
blue  robe,  fastened  round  the  waist  by 
a  scarlet  band  ;  the  dresses  of  the  wo- 
men have  also  something  Asiatic  in 
them ;  and  one  remarks  that  taste  for 
lively  colours  which  we  derive  from  the 
East,  where  the  sun  is  so  beautiful,  that 
one  likes  to  makes  his  eclat  more  con- 
spicuous by  the  objects  which  he  shines 
upon.  I  speedily  contracted  such  a 
partiality  to  these  oriental  dresses,  that 
I  could  not  beai-  to  see  Russians  dress- 
ed like  other  Europeans,  they  seemed 


to  me  then  entering  into  that  great  re- 
gularity of  the  despotism  of  Napoleon, 
which  first  makes  all  nations  a  present 
of  the  conscription,  then  of  the  war- 
taxes,  and  lastly,  of  the  Code  Napo- 
leon, in  order  to  govern  in  the  same 
manner,  nations  of  totally  diflerent  cha- 
racters. 

The  Dnieper,  which  the  ancients 
called  Borysthenes,  passes  by  Kiow, 
and  the  old  tradition  of  the  country 
affirms,  that  it  was  a  boat-man,  who  in 
crossing  it  found  its  waters  so  pure  that 
he  was  led  to  found  a  town  on  its  banks. 
In  fact,  the  rivers  are  the  most  beauti- 
ful natural  objects  in  Russia.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  any  small  streams, 
their  course  would  be  so  much  obstruct- 
ed by  the  sand.  There  is  scarcely  any 
variety  of  trees  ;  the  melancholy  birch 
is  incessantly  recurring  in  this  unin- 
ventive  nature ;  even  the  want  of  stones 
might  be  almost  regretted,  so  much  is 
the  eye  sometimes  fatigued  with  meet- 
ing neither  hill  nor  valley,  and  to  be 
always  making  progress  without  en- 
countering new  objects.  The  rivers 
relieve  the  imagination  from  this  fa- 
tigue ;  the  priests,  therefore,  bestow 
their  benedictions  on  these  rivers.  The 
emperor,  empress,  and  the  whole  court 
attend  the  ceremony  of  the  benediction 
of  the  Neva,  at  the  moment  of  the  se- 
verest cold  of  winter.  It  is  said  that 
AVladimir,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eleventh  century,  declared,  that  all  the 
waters  of  the  Borysthenes  were  holy, 
and  that  plunging  in  them  was  sufficient 
to  make  a  man  a  Christian  ;  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Greeks  being  performed  by 
immersion,  millions  of  men  went  into 
this  river  (o  abjure  their  idolatry.  It 
was  this  same  Wladimir  who  sent  depu- 
ties to  different  countries,  to  learn  whiqh 
of  all  the  religions  it  best  suited  him  to 
adopt ;  he  decided  for  the  Greek  ritual, 
on  account  of  the  pomp  of  its  ceremo- 
nies. Perhaps  also  he  preferred  it  for 
more  important  reasons  ;  in  fact  the 
Greek  faith  by  excluding  the  papal 
power,  gives  the  sovereign  of  Russia 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  jwwcr  unit-^ 
ed. 
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THE  GREEK  RELIGIOV. 

The  Greek  religion  is  necessarily 
less  intolerant  than  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic ;  for  being  itself  reproached  as  a 
schism,  it  can  hardly  comi)lain  of 
heretics  ;  all  religions  therefore  are  ad- 
mitted into  Russia,  and  from  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Don  to  those  of  the  Neva, 
the  fraternity  of  country  unites  men, 
even  though  their  theological  opinions 
may  separate  them.  The  Greek  priests 
are  allowed  to  marry,  and  scarcely  any 
gentleman  embraces  this  profession  :  it 
follows  that  the  clergy  has  very  little 
political  ascendancy  ;  it  acts  upon  the 
people,  but  it  is  very  submissive  to  the 
emperor. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Greek   wor- 
ship are  at  least  as  beautiful  as  those  of 
the  catholics;  the  church  music  is  hea- 
venly;   every  thing   in  this   worship 
leads  to  meditation  ;  it  has  something 
of  poetry  and  feeling  about  it,   but  it 
appears' better  adapted  to  captivate  the 
imagination  than  to  regulate  the   con- 
duct.    When  the  priest  comes   out  of 
the  sanctuary,  in  which  he  remains  shut 
up  while  he  communicates,  you  would 
say  that  you   saw  the  gates  of  light 
opening ;  the  cloud  of  incense   which 
surrounds  him,  the  gold  and  silver,  and 
precious   stones,   which  glitter  on  his 
robes  and  in  the  church,  seem  to  come 
from  countries  wliere  the  sun  is  an  ob- 
ject of  adoration.     The  devout  senti- 
ments which  are  inspired  by  gothic  ar- 
chitecture  in   Germany,   France,  and 
England,  cannot   be  at  all  compared 
with  the  effect  of  tlie  Greek  churches  ; 
they  rather  remind  us  of  the  minarets 
of  the  Turks  and  Arabs  than  of  our 
churches.     As  Ihtle  must  we  expect  to 
find,  as  in  Italy,  the  splendour  of  the 
fine  arts ;  their  most  remarkable  orna- 
ments are  virgins   and  saints  crowned 
with  rubies  and  diamonds.     Magnifi- 
cence is  the   character  of  every  thing 
one  sees  in  Russia  ;  neither  the  genius 
of  man  nor  the  gifts  of  nature  consti- 
tute its  beauties. 

The  ceremonies  of  marriage,  of  bap- 
tism, and  of  burial,  are  noble  and  af- 
fecting ;  we  find  in  them  some  ancient 
customs  of  Grecian  idolatry,  but  only 
those  which,  having  no  connection  with 
doctrine,  can  add  "to  the  imjnession  of 
the  three  great  scenes  of  life,   birth. 


marriage,  and  death.  The  Russian 
peasants  still  continue  the  custom  of 
addressing  the  dead  previous  to  a  final 
separation  from  his  remains.  Why  is 
it,  say  they,  that  thou  hast  abandoned 
us  ?  Wert  thou  then  unhappy  on  this 
earth  ?  Was  not  thy  wife  fair  and 
good  ?  Why  therefore  hast  thou  left 
her  ?  The  dead  replies  not,  but  the 
value  of  existence  is  thus  proclaimed 
in  the  presence  of  those  who  still  pre- 
serve it. 

THE  RUSSIAN  PEOPLE. 

I  reached  at  last  that  part  of  my  road 
which  removed  me  from  the  theatre  of 
war,  and  arrived  in  the  governments  of 
Orel  and  Toula,  which  have  been  so 
much  talked  of  since,  in  the  bulletins  of 
the   two  armies.      I   was  received  in 
these  solitary  abodes,  for  so  the  provin- 
cial towns   in  Russia   appear,  with  the 
most  perfect  hospitality.     Several  gen- 
tlemen of  the   neighbourhood  came  to 
my  inn  to  compliment  me  on  my  writ- 
ings, and  I  confess  having  been  flatter- 
ed to  find  that  my   literary  reputation 
had  extended  to  this  distance  from  my 
native  country.     The  lady  of  the  gov- 
ernor received  me  in  the  Asiatic  style, 
with  sherbet  and  roses  :  her  apartment 
was  elegantly  furnished   with  musical 
instruments  and  pictures.     In  Europe 
you  see  every  where  the  contrast  of 
wealth  and  poverty  ;    but  in  Russia  it 
may  be  said  that   neither  one  nor  the 
other   makes   itself  remarked.       The 
people  are  not  poor ;  the  great  know 
how  to  lead,  when   it  is  necessary,  the 
same  fife  as  the  people  :    it  is  the  mix- 
ture of  the  hardest  privations  and  of 
the  most    refined    enjoyments    which 
characterizes  the  country.    These  same 
noblemen,  whose  residence  unites  all 
that  the  luxury  of  different  parts  of  the 
world  has  most  attractive,  live,  while 
they  are  travelling,  on  much  worse  food 
than  our  French  peasantry,  and  know 
how  to  bear,  not  only  during  war,  but 
in  various  circumstances  of  life,  a  phy- 
sical existence  of  the  most  disagreeable 
kind.     The  severity  of  the  climate,  the 
marshes,  the   forests,  the    deserts,  of 
which  a  great  part  of  the  country  is 
composed,  place  man   in  a  continual 
struggle  with  nature.     Fruits,  and  even 
flowers,  only  grow  in  hot-houses ;  ve- 
getables are  not  generally  cuUivated ; 
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and  there  are  no  vines  any  where.  Tlie 
habitual  mode  of  life  of  the  French  pea- 
sants could  not  be  obtained  in  Russia 
but  at  a  very  great  expense.  There 
they  have  only  necessaries  by  luxury  : 
whence  it  happens  that  when  luxury  is 
unattainable,  even  necessaries  are  re- 
nounced. What  the  English  call  com- 
forts are  hardly  to  be  met  with  in  Rus- 
sia. You  will  never  find  any  thing 
sufficiently  perfect  to  satisfy  in  all  ways 
the  imagination  of  the  great  Russian 
nobleman ;  but  when  this  poetry  of 
wealth  fails  them,  they  drink  hydro- 
mel,  sleep  upon  a  board,  and  travel 
day  and  night  in  an  open  carriage, 
without  regretting  the  luxury  to  which 
one  would  think  they  had  been  habitua- 
ted. It  is  rather  as  magnificence  that 
they  love  fortune,  than  from  the  plea- 
sures they  derive  from  it :  resembling 
still  in  that  point  the  Easterns,  who 
exercise  hospitality  to  strangers,  load 
them  with  presents,  and  yet  frequently 
neglect  the  every-day  comforts  of  their 
own  life.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
which  explains  that  noble  courage  with 
which  the  Russians  have  supported  the 
ruin  which  has  been  occasioned  them 
by  the  burning  of  Moscow.  JMore  ac- 
customed to  external  pomp  than  to  the 
care  of  themselves  they  aie  not  molli- 
fied by  luxury,  and  the  sacrifice  of  mo- 
ney satisfies  their  pride  as  much  or 
more  than  the  magnificence  of  their 
expenditure.  What  characterizes  this 
people,  is  something  .  gigantic  of  all 
kinds  :  ordinary  dimensions  are  not  at 
all  applicable  to  it.  I  do  not  by  that 
mean  to  say  that  neither  real  grandeur 
or  stability  are  to  be  met  with  in  it : 
but  the  boldness  and  the  imagination 
of  the  Russians  know  no  bounds  :  with 
them  every  thing  is  colossal  rather  than 
well  proportioned,  audacious  rather 
than  reflective,  and  if  they  do  not  hit 
the  mark  it  is  because  they  overshoot  it. 
I  was  always  advancing  nearer  to 
Moscow,  but  nothing  yet  indicated  the 
approach  to  a  capital.  The  wooden 
villages  were  equally  distant  fiom  each 
other,  we  saw  no  greater  movement 
upon  the  imnjense  ])l&ins  which  are 
called  high  roads  ;  you  heard  no  more 
noise  ;  the  country  houses  were  not 
more  numerous  :  there  is  so  much  space 
in  Russia  that  every  thing  is  lost  in  it. 


even  the  chateaux,  even  the  population. 
You  might  suppose  you  were  travelling 
through  a  country  from  which  the  peo- 
ple had  just  taken  their  departure.  The 
absence  of  birds  adds  to  this  silence  ; 
cattle  also  are  rare,  or  at  least  they  are 
placed  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
road.  Extent  makes  every  thing  dis- 
appear, except  extent  itself,  like  certain 
ideas  in  metaphysics,  of  which  the  mind 
can  never  get  rid,  when  it  has  once 
seized  them. 

MOSCOW. 

Gilded  cupolas  announced  Moscow 
from  afar  ;  however,  as  the  surround- 
ing country  is  only  a  plain,  as  well  as 
the  whole  of  Russia,  you  may  arrive  in 
that  great  city  without  being  struck 
with  its  extent.  It  has  been  well  said 
by  some  one,  that  Moscow  was  rather 
a  province  than  a  city.  Tn  fact,  you 
there  see  huts,  houses,  palaces,  a  bazar 
as  in  the  East,  churches,  public  build- 
ings, pieces  of  water,  woods,  and  parks. 
The  variety  of  manners,  and  of  the  na- 
tions of  which  Russia  is  composed,  are 
all  exhibited  in  this  immense  residence. 
W  ill  you,  I  was  asked,  buy  some  Cash- 
mere shawls  in  the  Tartar  quarter  ? 
Have  you  seen  the  Chinese  town  ? 
Asia  and  Europe  are  found  united  in 
tliis  immense  city.  There  is  more  li- 
berty enjoyed  in  it  than  at  Petersburg, 
where  the  court  necessarily  exercises 
great  influence.  The  great  nobility 
settled  at  Moscow  were  not  ambitious 
of  places ;  but  they  proved  their  pa- 
triotism by  munificent  gifts  to  the  state, 
either  for  public  establishments  during 
peace,  or  as  aids  during  the  war.  The 
colossal  fortunes  of  the  great  Russian 
nobilit}'  are  employed  in  making  col- 
lections of  all  khids,  and  in  enterprises 
of  which  the  Arabian  jNi'2;hts  have  given 
the  models ;  these  fortunes  are  also 
fiequentl^^  lost  by  the  unbridled  pas- 
sions of  their  possessors. 

When  I  arrived  at  Moscow,  nothing 
was  talked  of  but  the  sacrifices  that 
were  made  on  account  of  the  war.  A 
young  Count  de  Momonofl"  raised  a  re- 
giment for  the  state,  and  would  only 
serve  in  it  as  a  sub-lieutenant;  a  Coun- 
tess Orlofi',  ainiable  and  wealthy  in  the 
Asiatic  style,  gave  the  fourth  of  her  in- 
come. As  I  was  passing  before  these 
palaces  surrounded  by  gardens,  where 
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space  was  thrown  away  in  a  city  as 
elsewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  country, 
I  was  told  that  the  possessor  of  this  su- 
perb residence  iiad  given  a  thousand 
peasants  to  the  state  :  and  of  that,  two 
hundred.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  ac- 
commodating m^'self  to  the  expression, 
giving  men,  but  the  peasants  them- 
selves offered  their  services  with  ardour, 
and  the  lords  were  in  this  war  only 
their  interpreters. 

As  soon  as  a  Russian  becomes  a  sol- 
dier, his  beard  is  cut  off,  and  from  that 
moment  he  is  free.  A  desire  was  felt 
that  all  those  who  might  have  served 
in  the  militia  should  also  be  considered 
as  free  :  but  in  that  case  the  nation 
would  have  been  entirely  so,  for  it  rose 
almost  en  masse.  Let  us  hope  that  this 
so  much-desired  emancipation  may  be 
effected  without  violence  :  but  in  the 
mean  time  one  would  wish  to  have  the 
beards  preserved,  so  much  strength  and 
dignity  do  they  add  to  the  physiogno- 
my. The  Russians  with  long  beards 
never  pass  a  church  without  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  their  confi- 
dence in  the  visible  images  of  religion 
is  very  affecting.  Their  churches  bear 
the  mark  of  that  taste  for  luxury  which 
they  have  from  Asia  :  you  see  in  them 
only  ornaments  of  gold,  and  silver,  and 
rubies.  I  was  told  that  a  Russian  had 
proposed  to  form  an  alphabet  with  pre- 
cious stones,  and  to  write  a  Bible  in  that 
manner.  He  knew  the  best  manner  of 
interesting  the  imaginations  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  what  they  read.  This  imagi- 
nation, however,  lias  not  as  yet  mani- 
fested itself  chher  in  the  fine  arts  or  in 
poetry.  They  reach  a  certain  point  in 
all  things  very  quickly,  and  do  not  go 
beyond  that.  impulse  makes  them 
take  the  first  steps  ;  but  the  second  be- 
long to  reflection,  and  these  Russians, 
who  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
people  of  the  INorth,  are  as  yet  very 
little  capable  of  meditation. 

Several  of  the  palaces  of  Moscow  are 
of  wood,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
built  quicker,  and  that  the  natural  in- 
constancy of  the  nation,  in  every  thing 
unconnected  with  country  or  religion, 
may  be  satisfied  by  an  easy  change  of 
residence.  Several  of  these  fine  edifi- 
ces have  been  constructed  for  an  enter- 
tainment J  they  were  destined  to  add  to 


the  eclat  of  a  day,  and  the  rich  manner 
in  which  they  were  decorated,  has 
made  them  last  up  to  this  period  of 
universal  destruction.  A  great  number 
of  houses  are  painted  green,  yellow,  or 
rose  colour,  and  are  sculptured  in  detail 
like  desert  ornaments. 

THK  KREMLIN. 

The  citadel  of  the  Kremlin,  in  which 
the  Emperors  of  Russia  defended  them- 
selves against  the  I'artars,  is  surround- 
ed by  a  high  wall,  embattled  and  flank- 
ed with  turrets,  which,  by  their  odd 
shapes,  remind  one  of  a  Turkish  mina- 
ret rather  than  a  fortress  like  those  of 
the  West  of  Europe.  But  although 
the  external  character  of  the  buildings 
of  the  city  be  oriental,  the  impression 
of  Christianity  was  found  in  that  mul- 
titude of  churches  so  much  venerated, 
and  which  attracted  your  notice  at  ev- 
ery step.  One  was  reminded  of  Rome 
in  seeing  Moscow  ;  certainly  not  from 
the  monuments  being  of  the  same  style, 
but  because  the  mixture  of  solitary  and 
country  and  magnificent  palaces,  the 
grandeur  of  the  city  and  the  infinite 
number  of  its  churches  give  the  Asiatic 
Rome  some  points  of  resemblance  to 
the  European  Rome. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust, that  I  was  allowed  to  see  the  in- 
terior of  the  Kremlin  ;  I  got  there  by 
the  same  staircase  which  the  Emperor 
Alexander  had  ascended  a  iftw  days 
preceding,  surrounded  by  an  immense 
people,  who  loaded  him  with  their 
blessings,  and  promised  him  to  defend 
his  empire  at  all  hazards.  This  people 
has  kept  its  word.  The  halls  were  first 
thrown  open  to  me  in  which  the  arms 
of  the  ancient  warriors  of  Russia  are 
contained  ;  the  arsenals  of  this  kind,  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  are  much  more 
interesting.  The  Russians  have  taken 
no  part  in  the  times  of  chivalry  ;  they 
never  mingled  in  the  Crusades.  Con- 
stantly at  war  with  the  Tartars,  Poles, 
and  Turks,  the  military  spirit  has  been 
formed  among  them  in  the  midst  of  the 
atrocities  of  all  kinds  brought  in  the 
train  of  Asiatic  nations,  and  of  the  ty- 
rants who  governed  Russia.  It  is  not 
therefore  the  generous  bravery  of  the 
Bayards  or  of  the  Percys,  but  the  in- 
trepidity of  a  fanatical  courage  which 
has  been  exhibited  in  this  country  for 
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several  centuries.  The  Russians,  in 
the  relations  of  society,  whicli  are  so 
new  to  them,  are  not  distinguished  by 
the  spirit  of  chivalry,  such  as  the  peo- 
ple of  the  West  conceive  it :  but  they 
have  always  shown  themselves  terrible 
to  their  enemies.  So  many  massacres 
have  taken  place  in  the  interior  of  Rus- 
sia, up  to  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great, 
and  even  later,  that  the  morality  of  the 
nation,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
great  nobility,  must  have  suffered  se- 
verely from  them.  These  despotic  gov- 
ernments, whose  sole  restraint  is  the 
assassination  of  the  despot,  overthrow 
all  principles  of  honour  and  duty  in 
the  minds  of  men  :  but  the  love  of  their 
country  and  an  attachment  to  their  re- 
ligious creed  have  been  maintained  in 
their  full  strength,  amidst  the  wrecks  of 
this  bloody  history,  and  the  nation 
which  preserves  such  virtues  may  yet 
astonish  the  world. 

From  the  ancient  arsenal  I  was  con- 
ducted into  the  apartments  formerly 
occupied  by  the  czars,  and  in  which 
the  robes  are  preserved  which  they 
■wore  on  the  da}'  of  their  coronation. 
These  apartments  have  no  sort  of  beau- 
ty, but  they  agreed  very  well  with  the 
hard  life  which  the  czars  led  and  still 
lead.  The  greatest  magnificence  reigns 
in  the  palace  of  Alexander  ;  but  he 
himself  sleeps  on  the  floor,  and  travels 
like  a  Cossack  officer. 

The  commercial  establishments  at 
JNIoscow  had  quite  an  Asiatic  charac- 
ter ;  men  in  turbans,  and  others  dress- 
ed in  the  different  costumes  of  all  the 
people  of  the  East,  exhibited  the  rarest 
merchandize  :  the  furs  of  Siberia  and 
the  muslins  of  India  there  offered  all 
the  enjoyments  of  luxury  to  those  great 
noblemen  whose  imagination  is  equally 
pleased  with  the  sables  of  the  Sanioi- 
edes,  and  with  the  rubies  of  the  Per- 
sians. 

ST.  PETERSBURG. 

From  Novogorod  to  Petersburg,  you 
see  scarcely  any  thing  but  marshes,  and 
you  arrive  in  one  of  the  finest  cities  in 
the  world,  as  if,  with  a  magic  wand,  an 
enchanter  had  made  all  the  wonders  of 
Europe  and  Asia  start  up  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  deserts.  The  foundation  of 
Petersburg  offers  the  greatest  proof  of 
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that  ardour  of  Russian  will,  which  re- 
cognizes nothing  as  impossible  ;  every 
thing  in  the  environs  is  humble,  the 
city  is  built  upon  a  marsh,  and  even 
the  marble  rests  on  piles  ;  but  you  for- 
get when  looking  at  these  superb  edifi- 
ces, their  frail  foundations,  and  cannot 
help  meditating  on  the  miracle  of  so 
fine  a  city  being  built  in  so  short  a 
time. 

On  my  arrival  at  Petersburg  my  first 
sentiment  was  to  return  thanks  lo  hea- 
ven for  being  on  the  borders  of  the  sea. 

It  is  said,  and  properly,  that  you 
cannot,  at  Petersburg,  say  of  a  woman, 
that  she  is  as  old  as  the  streets,  the 
streets  themselves  are  so  modern.  The 
buildings  still  possess  a  dazzling  white- 
ness, and  at  night  when  they  are  light- 
ed by  the  moon,  they  look  like  large 
white  phantoms  regarding,im moveable, 
the  course  of  the  Neva.  I  know  not 
what  there  is  particularly  beautiful  in 
this  river,  but  the  waves  of  no  other  I 
had  yet  seen  ever  appeared  to  me  so 
limpid.  A  succession  of  granite  quays, 
thirty  versts  in  length,  borders  its 
course,  and  this  magnificent  labour  of 
man  is  worthy  of  the  transparent  water 
v.'hich  it  adorns. 

The  Russian  inhabitants  of  Peters- 
burg have  the  look  of  a  people  of  the 
South,  condemned  to  live  in  the  North, 
and  making  every  effort  to  struggle 
with  a  climate  at  variance  with  their 
nature.  The  inhabitants  of  the  North 
are  generally  very  indolent,  and  dread 
the  cold,  precisely  because  he  is  their 
dail}'  enemy.  The  lower  classes  of  the 
Russians  have  none  of  these  habits ;  the 
coachmen  wait  for  ten  hours  at  the  gate, 
during  winter,  without  complaining ; 
they  sleep  upon  the  snow,  under  their 
carriage,  and  transport  the  manners  of 
the  Lazzaroni  of  Naples  do  the  sixtieth 
degree  of  latitude.  You  may  see  them 
laying  on  the  steps  of  staircases,  like 
the  Germans  in  their  down  ;  sometimes 
they  sleep  standing,  with  their  head  re- 
clined against  the  wall.  By  turns  in- 
dolent and  impetuous,  they  give  them- 
selves up  alternately  to  sleep,  or  to  the 
most  fatiguing  emjiloyments.  Some  of 
them  get  drunk,  in  which  they  differ 
from  the  people  of  the  South,  who  are 
very  sober ;  but  the  Russians  are   so 
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also,  and  to  an  extent  hardly  credible, 
when  the  difficulties  of  war  require  it. 

The  day  after  my  arrival  I  went  to 
dine  with  one  of  the  most  considerable 
merchants  of  the  city,  who  exercised 
hospitality  a  la  Russe  ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  placed  a  flag  on  the  top  of  his  house 
to  signify  that  he  dined  at  home,  arid 
this  invitation  was  sufficient  for  all  his 
friends.  He  made  us  dine  in  the  open 
air,  so  much  pleasure  was  felt  from 
these  poor  days  of  summer,  of  which  a 
few  yet  remained,  to  which  we  should 
have  scarcely  given  the  name  in  the 
South  of  Europe.  The  garden  was 
very  agreeable ;  it  was  embellished 
with  trees  and  flowers ;  but  at  four  pa- 
ces from  the  house  the  deserts  and  the 
marshes  were  again  to  be  seen.  In  the 
environs  of  Petersburg,  nature  has  the 
look  of  an  enemy  who  resumes  his  ad- 
vantages, when  man  ceases  for  a  mo- 
ment to  struggle  with  him. 

the' IMPERIAL  FAMILY. 

I  had  at  last  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
that  monarch,  equally  absolute  by  law 
and  custom,  and  so  moderate  from  his 
own  disposition.  1  he  Empress  Eliza- 
beth, to  whom  I  was  at  first  presented, 
appeared  to  me  the  tutelary  angel  of 
Russia.  Her  manners  are  extremely 
reserved,  but  what  she  says  is  full  of 
life,  and  it  is  from  the  focus  of  all  gene- 
rous ideas  that  her  sentiments  and 
opinions  have  derived  strength  and 
warmth.  While  I  listened  to  her,  I 
was  affected  by  something  inexpressi- 
ble, which  did  not  proceed  from  her 
grandeur,  but  from  the  harmony  of  her 
soul ;  so  long  was  it  since  I  had  known 
an  instance  of  concord  between  power 
and  virtue.  As  i  was  conversing  with 
the  empress,  the  door  opened,  and  the 
Emperor  Alexander  did  me  tiie  honour 
to  come  and  talk  with  me.  What  first 
struck  me  in  him  was  such  an  expi-es- 
sion  of  goodness  and  dignity,  that  the 
two  qualities  appeared  inseparable,  and 
in  him  to  form  only  one.  I  was  also 
very  much  affected  with  the  noble  sim- 
plicity with  which  he  entered  upon  the 


great  interests  of  Europe,  almost  among 
the  first  words  he  addressed  to  me.  I 
have  always  regarded,  as  a  proof  of 
mediocrity,  that  apprehension  of  treat- 
ing serious  questions,  with  which  the 
best  part  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
have  been  inspired ;  they  are  afraid  to 
pronounce  a  word  to  which  any  real 
meaning  can  be  attached. 

The  Emperor  Alexander,  on  the 
contrary,  conversed  with  me  as  states- 
men in  England  would  have  done,  who 
place  their  strength  in  themselves,  and 
not  in  the  barriers  with  which  they  are 
surrounded.  The  Emperor  Alexan- 
der, whom  Napoleon  has  endeavoured 
to  misrepresent,  is  a  man  of  remarkable 
understanding  and  information,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  in  the  whole  extent 
of  his  empire  he  could  find  a  minister 
better  versed  than  himself  in  all  that 
belongs  to  the  judgment  and  direction 
of  public  affairs.  He  did  not  disguise 
from  me  his  regret  for  the  admiration 
to  which  he  had  surrendered  himself  in 
his  intercourse  with  Napoleon.  His 
grandfather  had,  in  the  same  way,  en- 
tertained a  great  enthusiasm  for  Fred- 
eric n.  In  these  sort  of  illusions,  pro- 
duced by  an  extraordinary  character, 
there  is  always  a  generous  motive, 
whatever  may  be  the  errors  that  result 
from  it.  The  Emperor  Alexander, 
however,  described  with  great  sagacity 
the  effect  produced  upon  him  by  these 
conversations  with  Bonaparte,  in  which 
he  said  the  most  opposite  things,  as  if 
one  must  be  astonished  at  each,  with- 
out thinking  of  their  bring  contradicto- 
ry. He  related  to  me  also  the  lessons 
a  la  Macklavel  which  Napoleon  had 
thought  proper  to  give  him  :  "  You 
see,"  said  he,  "  I  am  careful  to  keep 
my  ministers  and  generals  at  variance 
among  themselves,  in  order  that  each 
may  reveal  to  me  the  faults  of  the  other; 
I  keep  around  me  a  continual  jealousy 
by  tlie  manner  I  treat  those  who  are 
about  me  :  one  day  one  thinks  himself 
the  favourite,  the  next  day  another,  so 
that  no  one  is  ever  certain  of  my  fa- 
vour." 
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THEODORE    AND    BERTHA. 

A  DRAMATIC  SKETCH. 

'I^HE  story  of  this  little  drama  is  taken,  with  some  variation  in  the  scene  and 
catastrophe,  from  the  beautiful  ballad  entitled  Fause  Foudrage,  in  the  Min- 
strelsy of  the  Scottish  Border. 

'  Countess  Lindorf. 
Bertha. 
Characters,  <(  Theodore. 
I  Conrade. 
(^  Frederick. 

Scene,  a  Forest  in  Bohemia — a  Castle  in  the  Back-ground. 

Theodore  alone. 

The.     Lie  there,  dark  murderous  weapon  !  I  renounce  thee  I 
Farewell,  ye  barbarous  sports  !     Alas,  poor  fawn  ! 
Enter  Bertha. 

Ber.    Did  I  not  hear  a  gun  ?    The  poor,  poor  fawn 
Licking  its  bleeding  mother  !     This  is  cruel  ! 

The.     Oh  !  cruel  !  cowardly  !     Never  again  will  I — 
I  hate  my  treacherous  skill — I  hate  myself. 

Ber.     Look  how  the  poor  fawn,  with  his  nudging  nose 
And  pretty  stamping  feet,  dabbled  in  blood, 
Tries  to  awake  his  dam  !     How  piteously 
He  moans,  poor  spotted  thing  !     Are  you  quite  sure 
The  doe  is  dead  ?     I  thought  I  saw  her  move. 

The.     Too  sure.     'Twas  not  her  motion  ;  that  fond  thing 
Striving — I  cannot  bear  to  look  on  them  ! 
She  is  too  surely  dead  ;  when  I  came  up 
I  found  her  dying  ;  her  fine  delicate  limbs 
Trembling  with  the  death-shiver.     She  scarce  breathed  ; 
But  the  pure  instinct  of  maternal  love 
Struggled  to  keep  in  life  :  she  fix'd  her  sad, 
Affectionate  eyes  upon  her  young-one's  face, 
Then  moaning  over  her  as  now  he  moans — 
Sti-etch'd  out  her  feet  and  died.     Oh,  Lady  Bertha, 
Man  is  the  wilder  brute  ! 

Ber.  But  you  are  grieved, — 

And  knew  not — no,  I'm  sure  you  never  dreamt 
Of  this  poor  fawn  ? 

The.  No  ;  it  lay  sleeping  there 

Behind  the  bushes.     But  a  savage  heart 
Was  mine,  that  could  even  here —     Look  round  you,  lady  ! 
There  is  not  in  the  forest  such  a  spot 
As  this.     Look  how  the  wood-walks  hither  tend, 
As  to  a  centre  :  some  in  vistas  green, 
Pillar'd  and  over-arch'd — as  the  long  aisles 
Of  an  old  proud  cathedral  ;  others  wandering 
In  lovelier  mazes  through  a  various  scene — 
Holly  or  copse-wood  ;  scarce  the  eye  can  trace 
Their  coy  meanders,  but  all  meeting  here 
Beneath  this  monarch  oak,  through  whose  thick  boughs 
The  sun  comes  flickering.     How  the  indented  leaves, 
Of  brightest  green,  cut  clearly  the  blue  sky 
And  the  small  clouds  !     And  how  this  tiny  spring 
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Bubbles  and  sparkles  round  the  moss-grown  roots, 
Winding  its  silver  thread  along  the  short 
Elastic  turf,  so  thickly  set  with  flowers, 
And  mix'd  with  fragrant  herbs,  till  it  is  lost 
Amongst  the  bowery  thickets  !     Not  a  spot 
In  all  the  forest  can  compare  with  this — 
Nature's  own  temple  !     And  that  delicate  thing 
Made  up  of  innocence,  and  love,  and  fear. 
And  trembling  happiness, — most  beautiful 
Of  all  this  beauty, — she,  who  stood  enjoying, 
With  a  sweet  peaceful  spirit,  drinking  in 
This  flood  of  bliss, — that  I —     I  hate  myself  ? 
And  you  must  hate  me,  lady. 

Ber.  Oh  !  no  ;  no  ; 

You  are  so  sorry  ! 

The.  'Tis  my  father's  fault : 

He  keeps  me  here,  waging  unequal  war 
With  these  poor  harmless  deer,  when  I  should  be 
Arm'd  in  the  desperate  strife,  stemming  the  tide 
Of  glorious  battle,  winning  death  or  fame. 

Ber.     That  were  a  strange  place  to  learn  gentleness. 

The.     The  only  place  for  me.     Oh,  I  must  forth 
Into  the  stirring  world  !     I  have  wild  dreams 
Which  I  would  fain  make  real  ;  daring  thoughts 
Which  must  be  turn'd  to  action  ;  hopes  which  soar 

High  as  the  eagle's  wing  ;   all  madness  now  ; 

But,  Lady  Bertha,  I  have  bask'd  too  long 
In  the  bright  blaze  of  beauty.     I  have  gazed 
Unseen,  unknown,  as  our  poor  forest  cot 
Looks  upwards  on  your  castle  ;  I  must  gain 
A  name,  or  die — a  glorious  name  ! 

Ber.  Nay,  Theodore — 

The.     She  knows  me  ! 
? .  Ber.  Theodore — 

Tlie.  Oh  !  nO\r  that  name 

Is  precious  to  my  heart  ! — Thou  know'st  me,  lady  ? 

Ber.     Think  you,  I  thus  had  spoken  with  a  stranger  ? 
I've  often  seen  you  at  our  early  mass. 
And  sometimes  from  the  windows  ;  and,  besides, 
JVIy  own  dear  mother  often  speaks  of  your's — 
Her  faithful,  favourite  maid. 
":  The.  She  was  her  maid  ; 

Her  favourite  maid.     Oh  !  I  had  not  forgotten  ! 

Ber.     And  of  3'our  father,  her  kind  faithful  friend, 
That  old  and  reverend  man,  whose  shining  hairs. 
Whiter  than  ermine,  so  become  his  bright 
And  healthful  cheek.     How  much  I  love  to  see  him  : 
How  much  I  wish  to  know  him  !     My  dear  mother 
Talks  oftentimes  of  him.     Aye,  and  of  you — 
Oftenest,  I  think,  of  all.     Do  you  not  know 
That  I'm  your  foster-sister  ?     That  one  breast — 
Alas,  that  breast  is  cold  !  nourish'd  us  both  ? 
And  that  we  should  be  friends  ?     Oh,  I  have  long'd, 
Even  in  the  holy  chapel,  to  say  this  ; 
But  my  stern  Uncle — 

The.  Kindest,  loveliest  maid  ! 

How  well  that  heart  is  mated  to  that  face  ! 
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And  does  the  gentle  Countess  speak  of  me— 
That  beautiful  grief  ?     Yes,  I  have  often  seen, 
Have  often  felt  those  dewy  eyes,  where  love 
!Mixes  with  pity,  as  in  angels'  looks, 
Fix'd  upon  mine,  as  she  would  read  my  soul. 
Oh  1  she  would  find  it  full  of  deep  respect 
For  her — and  for  her  daughter. 

Ber.  Theodore, 

Look,  the  poor  fawn  hath  moan'd  himself  asleep  ! 
Give  him  to  me.     I — captive  though  1  be, 
Or  little  better,  in  those  frowning  walls, — 
Yet  have  I  there  a  lone  deserted  nook. 
Which  long  neglect  has  made  a  sort  of  garden, 
All  clothed  with  moss,  and  grass,  and  trailing  plants, 
And  deck'd  with  gorgeous  weeds.     The  wild-vine  there, 
And  white-vein'd  ivy,  form  a  natural  arbour  ; 
And  I  have  mingled  odorous  shrubs,  and  sprinkled 
Bright  showers  of  garden  blossoms.     It  is  now 
A  bower  fit  for  the  fairies  ;  and  unclaimed 
Of  any  other,  I  still  call  it  mine  ; 
And  there  my  pretty  fawn  shall  dwell  with  me, 
And  feed  on  roses  ; — my  poor  dappled  fawn  ! 
No — not  in  your  arms — give  him  into  mine. 

The.     Nay,  let  me  carry  him. 

Ber.  Oh  !  no,  no,  no  ; 

I  must  not,  dare  not. 

The.  Only  to  the  gate  ? 

Ber.     The  gate  !     Then  I  must  tell  my  truant  tale — 
Must  own  my  wanderings  !     First  put  down  the  fawn. 
I  know  not  why — but,  Theodore,  I  feel 
As  if  I  had  done  wrong — as  if — and  yet 
I'm  sure  I  meant  no  harm.     Let  us  sit  here 
On  these  soft  mossy  roots.     It  is,  indeed, 
A  chosen  spot  !     Well,  Theodore,  thou  know'st 
That  my  good  father  died  ere  I  was  born, 
A  luckless  girl  !  and  that  his  castle,  lands, 
Titles  and  vassals,  to  his  brother  fell. 
And  I,  amongst  the  rest,  his  infant  ward. 
Whh  my  dear  mother  I  have  lived  with  him 
In  a  most  strict  seclusion — prisoners 

In  every  thing  but  name  !     For  eighteen  years,  ' 

All  my  short  life,  we  ne'er  have  pass'd  the  gate. 

The.     Villain  !  base  cowardly  villain  !     Soon  a  time 
Shall  come —     Go  on,  sweet  lady  ! 

Ber.  She  still  mourning 

Her  lord's  untimely  death,  and  I — 

The.  Oh  !  villain. 

That  drink'st  the  orphan's  tears  !     A  time  shall  come — 

Ber.     Nay,  peace  ;  I  pr'ythee,  peace  !     I,  still  content — 
Content  is  not  enough  ! — I  was  as  happy 
As  a  young  bird. 

The.  Happy  !  with  that  fierce  tyrant, 

That  stern  oppressor  ! 

Ber.  He  was  sometimes  kind  ; 

And  my  dear  mother  always.     All  the  house 
Was  good  and  kind  to  me — too  good  !  too  kind  ! 
Oh  !  there  is  in  man's  heart  a  fathomless  well 
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Of  goodness  !  I  had  nought  but  gratitude, 

And  yet  how  kind  they  were  !     Content  and  happy 

Was  I  ;  yet  sometimes  an  unbidden  thouglit 

Sprang  u}) — a  hope — a  wish — an  earnest  wish  ! 

A  powerful  passionate  hope  !     We  liad  a  maid 

Bred  in  the  forest, — a  young  innocent  girl, 

Who  pined  for  trees,  and  air,  and  liberty, 

Even  till  she  sicken'd,  and  her  round  red  cheeks 

Grew  thin  and  pale  ;  and  books,  dear  books  !  they  all 

Of  freedom  spake  and  nature  ;  and  the  birds 

That  eddied  round  our  windows,  every  song 

Call'd  me  to  lovely  nature  ;  till  I  long'd 

Intensely,  as  the  school-boy  yearns  for  home, 

To  cast  aside  only  for  once  the  walls 

Of  our  old  castle,  and  to  feel  green  leaves 

About  me,  and  to  breathe  the  pleasant  air, 

Freshen "d  with  bright  strange  flowers  and  dewy  grass, 

And  warm'd  with  the  bright  sun. 

The.  And  did  the  Count 

Refuse  thee,  lady  ? 

Ber.  Yes. 

The.  But  they — his  vassals  ? 

Surely,  one  only  man  of  all  the  world 
Could  utter  no  to  thee  ! 

Ber.  I  ask'd  them  not. 

Have  I  not  told  thee  they  were  good  and  kind, — 
Kindest  to  me  ?     And  could  I  tempt  them  on 
To  possible  punishment  ? 

The.  Oh  !  what  a  bliss 

For  thee  !     But,  lady,  thou  art  here  ? 

Ber.  I  found 

The  lone  deserted  court  I  call  my  garden. 
And  dress'd  my  bower,  and  tried  to  trifle  thus 
My  bootless  wish  away  ; — but  still  it  clung  ! 
And  one  day — following,  with  my  eye,  my  heart, 
A  ring-dove  hastening  to  her  woodland  nest. 
Wishing  I  too  had  wings,  I  raark'd  how  low 
In  that  dark  angle  was  the  ruin'd  wall, 
Cover'd  with  clust'ring  ivy,  and  o'erhung 
By  an  old  ash.     And  almost  with  the  thought, 
The  ivy  boughs  my  ladder,  and  the  ash 
My  friendly  veil,  I  climb'd  the  wall,  and  came 
Down  on  the  other  side,  a  safe  descent 
Propp'd  by  the  uneven  trunk, — and  there  I  stood, 
Panting  with  fear  and  joy,  at  hberty  ! 
Yet  was  I  so  o'ermaster'd  by  ni}-  fear. 
That  for  that  day  I  could  not  move  a  step 
Into  the  forest  ;  but  crept  trembling  back — 
And  wept  as  if  for  grief.     Often  since  then, 
When  the  Count  Lindorf  is  abroad,  as  now 
That  he  lies  sick  at  Prague,  I  venture  forth 
As  fearless  as  a  dove. 

The.  And  still  unmark'd  ? 

Ber.     The  sheltering  forest  reaches  to  the  wall — 
Look,  'tis  close  by  ! — I  never  have  seen  trace 
Of  man  but  once  ;  then  thou  wert  reading  here  : 
I  had  resolved,  if  ever  I  should  meet 
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Thee  or  thy  good  old  father,  to  accost  ye  ; 

Yet  when  I  saw  thee  here — 1  know  not  how — 

But  my  heart  fail'd  me — and  I  fled.     I  wonder 

At  to-day's  courage  ;  but  the  poor,  poor  fawn — 

I  only  thought  of  him.     Well,  I  must  hence  ;  , 

My  mother  else  may  raiss  me. 

The.  Then  the  Countess 

Knows  not  this  path  ? 

Ber.  No  ;  her  sweet  gentle  spirit 

Is  cast  in  a  too  anxious  mould  ;  she  fears 
For  all  she  loves.     No  ;  I  have  never  told  her. 

But  now — that  we and  she  must  see  my  fawn  ! 

Aye — and  she  ought  to  know. 

The.  And  when  she  knows, 

Oh  !  lady  !  I  shall  never  see  thee  more  ! 

Ber.     Yet  I  must  tell  her — surely  I  must  tell  her  ! 
She  is  my  own  most  dear  and  loving  mother  ; 
Ought  I  not,  Theodore  ? 

The.  Lady,  you  must ; 

Though  it  will  root  from  out  my  heart  a  hope 
Deeper  than  life,  you  must. 

Ber.  Give  me  the  fawn  ! 

And,  Theodore,  stay  here.     I  think — I  hope 
That  she  will  wish  to  see  thee.     If  she  should — 
Come  not  with  me.     Be  sure  to  stay  just  here. 
Farewell  ! — Nay,  struggle  not,  my  pretty  fawn  ! 
Thou  must  along  with  me. — Farewell  !  [Exit  Bertha. 

The.  Farewell, 

Loveliest  and  most  beloved  !     Well  might  she  wish 
To  tread  the  woodland  path, — light-footed  maid  ! 
How  beautiful  she  is,  with  her  white  arms 
Wound  round  her  innocent  burthen,  and  her  head 
Bent  over  his  so  luUingly  !     Even  he. 
That  wild  and  timorous  creature,  feels  the  charm, 
And  is  no  more  afraid.     She  disappears  ; — 
I  scarce  distinguish  now  her  floating  veil. 
And  her  brown  waving  hair.     How  beautiful  ! 
How  graceful  !     Most  like  one  of  Dian's  nymphs, 
But  full  of  deeper  tenderness.     Her  voice. 
Her  words  still  linger  round  me  like  the  air, 
The  dewy  sunny  air  of  which  she  spake. 
Glowing  and  odorous.     Oh  !  that  I  were — 
And  I  will  be. — Yes,  loveliest,  most  beloved, 
I  will  deserve  thee  !     I  will  make  my  name, 
My  humble  lowly  name,  worthy  to  join 
With  thine,  sweet  Lady  Bertha  !     Hapless  thing  ! 
Thy  gay  compeers  may  bound  at  peace  for  me  ; 
I  shall  seek  braver  fields.     For  thee,  poor  doe, 
I  will  go  bury  thee  deep  in  yon  dell. 
Should  she  return — and  will  she  then  return  ? 
How  my  heart  throbs  to  know. 

Enter  Cunrade. 

Conr.  Surely  I  saw- 

Some  bright  and  lovely  maiden  flitting  by. 
Close  to  the  castle  wall  ;  along  this  path 
She  must  have  come.     Or  was  it  but  the  vision. 
That  fills  my  dreams  all  night,  my  thougjits  all  da*-, 
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The  bright  and  lovely  form  ? — Ha,  Theodore  ! 
Hast  thou  seen  here  a  woman,  a  fair  woman  ? 

The.     She  has  just  parted  hence,  the  Lady  Bertha. 
Con.     Bertha  !  Oh,  I  must  see,  must  follow  her  ! 
The.     Nay,  'tis  too  late  j  ere  now  she's  in  the  castle. 
She  will  return. 

Con.  Oh,  wondrous,  wondrous  chance  ! 

The  lady  Bertha  ! — Did  she  speak  to  thee  ? 
What  seems  she,  Theodore  ?      Oay,  gentle,  kind  ? 
Her  mother  was — Oh,  tell  me  of  her,  boy  ! 
The.     Father,  I  must  to  the  wars. 
Con.  Tell  me  of  her  ! 

The.     I  must  go  win  a  name. 

Con.  Well  !  well  !  thou  shalt. 

Talk  to  me  now  of  Bertha ! 

The.  This  is  Bertha  ! 

Why  war,  and  fame,  and  life,  they  are  all  Bertha  ! 
Nothing  but  Bertha  ! — Oh,  I  love  her,  father, 
Madly  and  wildly  ;  she  is  my  whole  world  ; 
Rip  up  my  heart,  and  you  will  find  all  Bertha, 
And  1  will  wed  her.     I  must  to  the  wars. 
And  earn  her  love.     Nay,  shake  not  thus  thy  head  j 
Though  she  be  great  and  I  be  lowly,  father, 

I  tell  thee,  I  will  make  a  glorious  name 

Or  die. 

Con.     This  it  most  wondrous  !     But  the  Count — 
Count  Lindorf. 

The.  Oh,  true  love  is  strong  and  mighty  ; 

Pride  bends  before  it. 

Con.  Were  it  pride  alone  ! 

Count  Lindorf,  as  I  hear,  would  rather  see 
The  lady  Bertha  in  a  convent  cell 
Than  wedded.     He  is  dark  and  dangerous, 
And  full  of  fears.     Men  say — 

The.  Speak  on,  speak  on. 

What  say  they,  father  ? 

Con.  Dark  and  dangerous — 

A  fierce  and  gloomy — Nay,  no  more  of  this. 
Whither  dost  drag  that  doe  ? 

The.  To  bury  it 

Far  from  her  sight ; — she  will  be  here  anon. 
She  fain  would  know  you,  and  she  speaks  of  you 
So  reverently  !     In  truth,  she  is  as  humble 
As  a  poor  village  maiden  ;  yet  as  gracious 
As  a  born  princess.     I  shall  soon  return. 
Stay,  dearest  father,  lest  she  come  the  while  ; 
She  fain  would  see  you.  [Exit  Theodore. 

Con.  Oh,  if  she  could  know — 

Could  feel — could  share. — Be  still,  my  beating  heart ; 
Thou  shalt  not  master  me,  be  still ! — She  comes, 
The  beautiful !  the  kind  ! — Oh,  that  I  dared — 

Enter  Countess  Lindorf  aiid  Bertha. 
Ber.     This  is  the  place,  Fm  sure  ;  but  where  is  he  ? 
Co7i.     These  are  the  first  words  I  have  heard  her  speak 
In  all  my  life  !     How  my  ear  drinks  her  voice  ! 
The  Countess  too. — 

Countess.  Conrade  !  my  kindest  friend  ! 
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My  faithfullest  !  my  best  !     How  many  cares 
Have  made  me  old,  since  in  thy  parting  tears 
I  said,  farewell  to  truth  and  honesty  ! 

Con.     My  gracious  lady  ! 

Countess.  Conrade,  where  is  he  ? 

Con.     In  yonder  del!.     She  hath  caught  sight  of  him. 

Ber.     Ah,  there  he  is,  burying  the  poor,  poor  doe  ! 
I  must  go  help  him. 

Countess.  First  come  hither,  Bertha, 

This  is  my  faithful  friend — 

Ber.  Theodore's  father, 

I  know  him  well.     He  is  no  stranger,  mother  ; 
Why  1  have  lov'd  him  ever  since  1  saw 
Those  reverend  hairs  ;  and  he,  I'm  sure,  loves  me. 
Dost  thou  not,  Conrade  ?     See,  he  looks  at  me 
With  such  a  kindly  gaze. 

Con.  How  beautiful 

She  is  !     What  a  bright  smile  lives  in  her  eyes  ! 
And  see  !  her  soft  white  hand  is  dimpled  o'er 
Like  a  young  babe's.     Oh,  take  it  not  away, 
That  soft  and  dimpled  hand  ! 

Countess.  No,  rather  give 

Both  hands,  my  Bertha.     He's  thy  foster  father. 

Ber.     May  I  not  call  him  father  ?     I,  alas  ! 
Have  never  known  one. 

Con.  Blessings  on  thy  head. 

Beloved  child  ! 

Countess.         Now,  ray  own  Bertha,  go 
And  seek  young  Theodore,  and  bring  him  hither. 
Nay,  let  her  go  \—[Exit  Bertha.]— Yes,  Conrade,  she  is  more 
Than  thy  heart  paints  her,  through  these  long,  long  years 
My  only  comfort.     She  is  all  made  up 
Of  sweet  serene  content  ;    a  buoyant  spirit 
That  is  its  own  pure  happiness.     If  e'er 
Count  Lindorf  chide  her — and,  in  sooth,  even  he 
Can  rarely  find  a  fault  to  blame  in  Bertha — 
But  should  he  chide  her,  she  will  meekly  bend 
For  one  short  moment,  then  rise  smiling  up, 
As  the  elastic  moss  when  trampled  on 
By  some  rude  peasant's  foot.     Never  was  heart 
Stronger  than  her's  in  peaceful  innocence. 
Now  speak  of  him.  ' 

Con.  First,  madam,  he  loves  her  ; 

I  knew  it  but  to-day. 

Countess.  So  she  loves  him. 

And  knows  it  not.     But  tell  me  of  his  temper. 

Con.     Kind,  noble,  generous,  but  all  too  hot  : 
Just  like  those  brigiit  black  eyes,  whose  fiei-y  flash 
Kindling  with  living  light,  I've  seen  you  watch 
With  such  a  painful  joy. 

Countess.  I  have  gazed  on  him 

Till  my  eyes  ach'd,  till  every  sense  was  dazzled. 
Yet  with  that  fire  there  was  a  gentleness, 
A  softer,  tenderer  look.     And  still  he  knows  not — 
Con.     I  dare  not  trust  him,  lady.     He  already 
Abhors  Count  Lindorf ;  he  already  longs 
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For  war,  for  danger,  for  renown,  for  aught 
Where  irarainent  deadly  peril  may  be  staked 
Against  a  noble  name. 

Countess.  A  noble  name  ! 

He  pants  for  that !     And  I  that  with  a  word — 
Oh,  may  I  ?  dare  I  ? 

Con.  Noble  lady,  no. 

The  Count  is  dangerous,  and  this  rash  youth — 

Countess.     True  ;  true.     And  I  expect  my  powerful  kinsman. 
The  Baron  Zutphen  ;  he  shall  hear  my  story, 
My  sad,  sad  story,  Conrade.     Oh,  the  strife 
Of  love  so  long  pent  in,  so  strong,  so  deep, 
So  gushing  through  the  heart,  with  bitter  fear  ! 
And  I,  that  ne'er  have  known  the  dear  delight 
To  give  him  pleasure — Oh,  to  think  that  I 
Could  with  a  word,  one  word — I  must  away — 
I  dare  not  trust  myself.     Good  Conrade,  help  me 
Back  to  the  castle- 
Cow.  Rest  thee  here  awhile, 
Dear  lady. — How  she  trembles  ! — Nay,  sit  down  ; 
Command  thyself. 

Enter  Theodore  and  Bertha. 

Ber.  Mother ! 

Countess.  Who  calPd  me  mother  ? 

The.     Let  me  support  her  ; — lady,  lean  on  me. 

Countess.     His  very  tone  ! 

Ber.  How  art  thou,  dearest  mother  ? 

Countess.     Better. 

Ber.  But  still  thou  tremblest,  and  so  pale  ! 

The.     Oh,  do  not  rise  !     You  are  too  weak. 

Countess.  A  strong 

And  a  kind  arm  supports  me. 

The.  Never,  madam, 

Was  it  so  honour'd.     Would  that  all  my  life 
Might  pass  as  this  brief  moment ! 

Countess.  Theodore, 

I  think— 

TJie.     And  for  my  father's  sake,  perhaps — 

Countess.    Thy  father  !— aye,  indeed — thy  father  !     Theodore, 
I  have  a  boon  to  ask  of  thee. 

Ber.  A  boon  ! 

Say,  madam,  a  command. 

Countess.  Well — a  command. 

Conrade  has  told  me  thou  wih  to  the  wars  ; 
I  have  a  powerful  kinsman,  young,  and  brave, 
High  in  the  Emperor's  favour  ;  I  expect  him 
At  Lindorf  in  the  autumn.     Be  content 
To  wait  his  coming,  and  my  first  request 
Shall  be,  that  he  will  guide  thee  in  that  path 
Of  stainless  honour  which  himself  hath  trod. 
Say  wilt  thou  wait  till  then  ? 

The.  How  can  poor  Theodore, 

The  humble,  low-born  Theodore,  deserve 
This  wondrous  bounty  !     Not  for  the  wide  world, 
Not  even  for  her,  would  I  deceive  such  goodness. 
Maoam,  all  poor  and  Jowly  as  !  am, 
Yet  I  have  dared  to  love — Oh,  pardon  me  I 
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Even  if  you  banish,  pardon  ! — Who  could  see 
Your  Bertha  and  not  love  her  ? 

Countess.  And  what  says 

My  Bertha  to  such  love  ? 

Ber.  My  dearest  mother, 

What  is  that  proud  word  ratik  ?     What  hath  it  been, 
But  the  stern  prison-bolt  that  barr'd  me  out 
From  air,  and  sunshine,  and  the  song  of  birds, 
And  the  sweet  scent  of  flowers  ?     And  must  it  now 
Exclude — 

Enter  Frederick. 

Fred.     Thank  Heaven,  she's  found  f — I  have  sought  you 
Every  where,  madam.     I  have  that  to  tell 
Which  may  not  brook  delay. 

Countess.  Is  the  Count  Lindorf 

Return 'd  ? 

Fred.     My  gracious  lady,  he  is  dead.  • 

Cofi.     Dead  ! 

Fred.  Even  so.     Last  night  Count  Lindorf  died. 

Countess.     No,  no,  he  lives  !  the  real  Count  Lindorf  lives  ! 
My  son  !  my  son  !  my  own,  my  very  son  ! 
Thou,  for  whose  sake  I  have  endured  to  live 
In  prison  and  in  sorrow — thou  art  mine, 
My  Theodore  !     In  the  face  of  all  the  world 
I  will  proclaim  thee  rightful  Count  of  Lindorf. 

The.  Mother  !  I  do  not  ask  if  this  be  real, 
My  heart  has  always  claim'd  thee.  Yes  ;  I  am 
Thy  son,  thy  very  son. 

Ber.  And  the  poor  Bertha — 

What  then  is  she  ?  » 

Countess.  My  daughter,  still  my  daughter. 

The.     Bertha,  my  sister  ! 

Countess.  No  ;  thy  wife.     Will  that 

Please  thee  as  well  ?     And  our  dear  Conrade's  child. 

Co7i.     My  own  sweet  child. 

Countess.  My  son,  thy  speaking  eyes 

Demand  my  story.     Briefly  let  me  tell 
A  grief  which  eighteen  years  have  left  as  fresh 
As  yesterday.     Thy  father  was  a  roan 
Born  to  lead  all  hearts  captive.     Such  he  was 
As  thou  art  now.     Look  at  the  features,  Frederick — 
The  shape,  the  air. 

Fred.  It  is  his  very  self. 

Countess.     I  loved  him — we  were  in  our  bridal  year— 
Oh,  how  I  lov(!d  him  !     So  did  all  the  world. 
Except  his  envious  brother.     They  went  forth 
Together,  at  the  break  of  day,  to  hunt 
Here  in  this  very  forest  ;  and  at  eve. 
One — only  one — return'd.     Mine — Mine — O  God  ! 
The  agony,  the  frightful  agony. 
When  he  at  last  was  brought ! — O  God  ! 

The.  My  mother  ! 

Countess.     Some  tale  was  told  of  direful  accident- 
Would  that  I  could  believe  !     But  from  that  hom: 
Peace,  rest,  and  appetite,  and  natural  smiles, 
Forsook  the  conscious  fratricide — Oh,  guilt 
Hath  well  aveng'd  us  !    But,  ere  yet  the  flush 
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Of  bold  triumphant  guilt  had  paled  to  fear 
And  dark  remorse,  did  Conrade  overhear — 
For  I  was  great  of  thee,  my  Theodore, 
And  grief  and  horror  had  brought  on  my  pains — 
Tliis  Lindorf  bribed  a  ruffian  to  secure 
My  infant,  if  a  male.     Thou,  sweetest  Bertha, 
A  new-born  innocent  babe,  wert  in  the  castle  ; 
And  he,  and  my  kind  nurse,  and  she  the  kindest 
And  faithfuUest  of  all,  thy  blessed  mother. 
Contrived,  I  scarcely  conscious,  to  exchange 
My  boy  for  his  fair  girl. — A  boundless  debt 
We  owe  thee,  Conrade. 

Con.  Pay  it  to  my  Bertha. 

The.     She  is  herself  that  debt  !     What  was  the  life 
Of  fifty,  such  as  I,  compared  to  Bertha  t 
A  paltry  boon,  scarce  worth  my  thanks,  dear  father  ! 
She  is  the  treasure  !     She — 

Ber.  Cease,  flatterer,  cease  ! 

I  must  go  tend  my  fawn. 

Countess.  My  son,  I  long 

To  see  you  in  your  castle. 

Fred.  You  will  find 

The  Baron  Zutphen  there  to  greet  you,  madam. 
He  came  to  proffer  succour  and  protection 
To  you  and  Lady  Bertha  ;  he  will  now 
Welcome  his  brave  young  kinsman.     Not  a  heart, 
Vassal  or  servant,  but  will  feel  the  joy 
Of  this  discovery. 

Countess.  Theodore,  my  son, 

How  proud  I  am  of  that  unwonted  word  .' 
Let  us  go  meet  the  Baron.     Bertha,  Conrade, 
Daughter  and  friend,  come  with  me  ;  this  kind  cousin 
Must  see  how  rich  I  am.     My  own  dear  son  !  [Exeunt. 


EPITAPHS. 

'T^HERE  is  a  humble,  unpretending  England  ;  and  though  many  of  these 
kind  of  poetry,  limited  in  its  sub-  are  the  avowed  productions  of  men  of 
ject — the  production  alike  of  the  learn-  learning  and  genius,  yet  by  far  the 
ed  and  the  ignorant,  the  high  and  low,  greatest  number,  like  the  songs  of  the 
the  rich  and  poor — which,  alike  in-  peasantiy,  are  the  production  of  hum- 
teresting  to  all,  has  failed  to  obtain  ble  and  nameless  persons.  I  have  not 
much  regard  from  those  to  whom  it  failed  to  observe,  that  the  inscriptions 
addresses  instruction :  I  mean  Epi-  which  spoke  the  plainest  sense,  ex- 
taphs.  The  living  naturally  wish  to  pressed  the  happiest  sentiments,  con- 
shun  all  intercourse  with  the  dead ;  and  tained  the  richest  poetry,  and  gave  the 
though  the  latter,  in  many  a  warning  most  original  and  vivid  portraiture  of 
line,  lift  up  their  voice,  and  call  aloud  past  beauty  or  worth,  were  generally 
from  the  ground,  we  heed  not  the  post-  the  works  of  obscure  persons,  whose 
humous  counsel,  but  tread  over  the  names  are  unknown  to  literature  ;  and 
gravel,  or  the  green  sod,  which  covers  who,  probably  both  before  and  after, 
our  ancestor's  dust,  without  even  whist-  sought  no  intercourse  with  the  muse.  I 
ling  to  keep  our  courage  up.  In  the  shall  only  transcribe  now  a  few  of  these 
course  of  a  long  and  busy  life,  I  have  epitaphs,  which  seem  not  generally 
read  many  epitaphs  in  various  parts  of  kiiown,  and  confine  myself  rather  to 
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the  curious  than  the  beautiful.  The 
following  very  simple  and  affecting  epi- 
taph expresses  more  in  few  words  than 
■we  usually  observe  in  this  kind  of  com- 
position : 

Nineteen  years  a  maiden, 

One  year  a  wife, 
One  hour  a  mother, 

And  so  I  lost  my  life. 

The  brevity  of  the  following  is  of 
a  different  nature,  and  approaches  too 
close  to  the  epigrammatic  : 

Life  is  uncertain,  death  is  sure  ; 

Sin  is  the  wound,  and  Christ  the  cure. 

An  inscription  in  Kingston  church- 
yard, Surrey,  seems  to  be  composed  on 
the  judicious  precept  of  Butler  : 

For  brevity  is  very  good, 

Where  we  are,  or  are  not  understood. 

It  is  as  follows  : 

Live  well,  die  never, 

Die  well,  and  live  for  ever. 

Many  wretched  conceits,  middling 
jokes,  obscure  compliments,  as  well  as 
innumerable  lines,  are  cut  in  stone.  The 
following,  on  a  child,  will  be  found  at 
Brighton  : 

He  tasted  of  life's  bitter  cup. 
Refused  to  drink  the  potion  up  ; 
But  turn'd  his  little  head  aside, 
Disg-usted  with  the  taste,  and  died. 

Those  who  die  at  peace  with  the 
world,  and  leave  rich  legacies  to  their 
relations,  commonly  come  in  for  a  very 
reasonable  share  of  good  qualities  in 
their  epitaphs.  There  is  some  bitter- 
ness contained  in  two  lines  on  a  tomb- 
stone at  Pentonville : 

Death  takes  the  good — too  good  on  earth  to 

stay, 
And  leaves  the  bad— too  bad  to  take  away. 

An  inscription  at  Islington  is  in  bet- 
ter taste  and  gentler  feeling.  It  is  on  a 
child  some  months  old  ;  and,  brief  as  it 
is,  contains  a  fine  sentiment  : 

Here  virtue  sleeps — restrain  the  pious  tear  ! 
He  waits  that  judgment  which    he   cannot 
fear. 

The  merry  people  of  Cheshire  min- 
gle no  gall  in  their  remembrance  of 
their  benefactors.  We  have,  ourselves, 
always  loved  the  calling  of  a  tailor,  and 
thought,  with  the  old  Scottish  poet, 
that  he  is  more  than  man,  rather  than 
less.     The   inhabitants    of   Cheshire 


seem  of  the  same  opinion  ;  and  we 
hope  all  the  tailors  of  the  district  la}- 
the  virtues  of  their  righteous  brother  to 
heart,  and  seek  to  practise  them  in  their 
lives  : 

Here  lies  entomb'd,  within  this  vault  so  dark. 
A  tailor,  soldier,  cloth-drawer,  and  clerk  ; 
Death   snatch'd  him   hence,  and   also  from 

him  took 
His   needle,  thimble,    sword,   and    prayer 

book. 
He  could  no  longer  work  nor  fight  :  what 

then  ? 
He  left  the  world,  and  faintly  cried.  Amen. 

There  is  some  conceit  in  this  plain 
epitaph  at  Southampton,  but  it  will 
be  forgiven  for  the  sake  of  the  com- 
mencing line : 

A  plain  rough  man,  but  without  guile  or 
pride. 

Goodness  his  aim,  and  honesty  his  guide  ; 

Could  all  the  pomps  of  this  vain  world  des- 
pise, 

And  only  after  death  desired  to  rise. 

One  on  a  young  man  at  Chichester 
will  not  be  read  without  emotion  : 

Art  thou  in  health  and  spirits  gay  .' 
I  too  was  so  the  other  day  ; 
And  thought  myself  of  life  as  safe, 
As  thou  who  read'st  my  epitaph. 

Honest  Stephen  Rumbold,  of  Ox- 
ford, is  thus  briefly  remembered  : 

He  lived  one  hundred  and  five, 

Sanguine  and  strong  ; 
An  hundred  to  five 

You  live  not  so  long. 

In  the  epitaph  on  a  Marine  at  Chi- 
Chester,  the  writer  has  made  an  adroit 
turn  from  mortal  to  spiritual  warfare. 
There  are  many  military  inscriptions 
scattered  about  the  country,  but  kw  of 
them  are  very  happy  : 

Here  lies  a  tiue  soldier,  whom  all  must  ap- 
plaud ; 

Much  hardship  he  sufler'd  at  home  and 
abroad  ; 

But  the  hardest  engagement  he  ever  was  in, 

Vv'as  the  battle  of  Self  in  tlie  conquest  of 
Sin. 

A  soldier  died  suddenly  in  Hampshire 
from  drinking  small  beer  after  a  hot 
march,  and  this  is  his  epitaph  : 

Here  sleeps  in  peace  a  Hampshire  grena- 
dier. 

Who  caught  his  death  by  drinking  cold 
small  beer. 

Soldiers,  be  wise,  from  his  untimely  fall  ; 

x\nd  when  you're  hot,  drink  slron'x,  orn-ne 
at  all. 
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The  following  ludicrous  addition 
was  made  by  the  officers  in  garrison 
when  they  restored  the  decayed  monu- 
ment : 

An  honest  soldier  never  is  forgot, 
Whether  he  died  by  musket  or  by  pot. 

An  old  fisherman  of  Kent  is  thus 
remembered  in  the  church-yard  of 
Hythe  : 

His  net  old  fisher  George  long  drew, 

Shoals  upon  shoals  he  caught, 
Till  Death  came  hauling  for  his  due, 

And  made  poor  George  his  draught. 
Death  fishes  on  through  various  shades  ; 

In  vain  it  is  to  fret  ; 
Nor  fish  or  fisherman  escapes 

Death's  all-enclosing  net. 

I  like  the   unassuming  epitaph    of 
John   and   iMartha    Wright ;— it   says 
much  in  small  space  : 
Plain  in   their  form,  but  rich  they  were   in 

mind  : 
Religious,  quiet,  honest,  meek,  and  kind. 

Nor  do  I  dislike  the  lines  on  Sophia 
Bovil,  a  child  of  two  years  old  : 

Rest  soft  thy  dust,  wait  the  Almighty's  will. 
Rise  with  the  just,  and  be  an  angel  still. 

The  following  ludicrous  verse,  though 
none  of  the  happiest,  happens  to  be  a 
recent  production  : 

Here  fast  asleep,  full  six  feet  deep, 

And  seventy  summers  ripe, 
George  Thomas  lies  in  hopes  to  rise, 
And  smoke  another  pipe. 

It  was  almost  one  of  the  last  acts  of 
Home  Tooke  to  cause  a  vault  to  be 
made  in  his  garden,  surmounted  by  a 
slab  of  black  marble,  for  which  he 
wrote  the  following  inscription,  and 
caused  it  to  be  engraved  with  directions 
that  his  executors  should  fill  up  the 
blank  : 

John  Home  Tooke, 
late  proprietor,    now  occupier  of  this  spot, 

born  in  1736,  died  in  • 

Contented  and  grateful. 

His  singular  request  to  be  buried  in  his 
own  garden  was  not  complied  whh  : 
he  was  interred  at  Ealing  ;  the  tomb- 


stone was  removed  from  the  garden, 
the  old  inscription  effaced  and  its  place 
supplied  by  an  epitaph  from  another 
hand. 

In  the  church-yard  of  Bayswater, 
mid-way  down  the  ground  on  the  left 
hand,  leaning  against  the  wall,  obscur- 
ed by  nettles  and  rank  grass,  unnoticed, 
and  perhaps  unknown,  stands  a  rude 
memorial  of  common  rough  stone,  in- 
debted to  no  gifted  and  cunning  hand 
for  beauty  of  form,  and  to  no  elegant 
mind  for  the  inscription  with  which  it 
is  covered.  It  is  the  tomb-stone  of 
Laurence  Sterne.  Perhaps  his  coun- 
trymen who  are  so  patriotic,  so  witty, 
when  the  wine  is  good,  so  affectionate 
in  their  remembrances,  so  fond  of  num- 
bering Sterne  among  those  steady  lights 
which  contribute  to  the  fixed  splendour 
of  Ireland,  may  reflect,  while  they 
laugh  and  wonder,  and  weep  over  his 
pages,  that  he  sleeps  among  the  vulgar 
dead,  and  have  the  grace  to  propose  to 
honour  themselves  by  erecting  a  mon- 
ument to  his  memory.  That  the  no- 
ble, the  weahhy,  the  witty,  and  the 
gay,  left  the  interment  of  Sterne  and 
the  erection  of  his  grave-stone,  to  me- 
chanics and  strangers,  is  a  reproach  that 
can  never  be  removed. 

Near  this  place  lies  the  body  of 

The  Reverend  Laurence  Sterne,  A.  M. 

Died  Sept.  13, 1768,  aged  53  years. 

This  monumental  stone  was  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  by  two  brother 
Masons  ;  for  although  he  did  not  live  to 
be  a  member  of  their  society,  yet  all  his 
incomparable  performances  evidently 
prove  him  to  have  acted  by  rule  and 
square.  They  rejoice  in  this  opportunity 
.  of  perpetuating  his  high  and  irreproacha- 
ble character  to  after  ages. 

What  did  it  boot  him,  ridiculed,  abused. 

By  fools  insulted,  and  by  prudes  accused  ; 

In  him,  mild  reader,  view  thy  future  fate  ; 

Like  him,  despise  what  were  a  sin  to  hate, 

&,C.  &C.  W.  &.  5. 


Cumberland,  Aug.  1821. 
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SONNETS 

TO   MY    CHILDREN    SLEEPING; 

I 

What  holy  calmness  brooded  o'ei*  the  nest, 

Where  four — and  each  a  treasure — sleeping  lay. 
Treasures  in  caskets  of  frail  human  clay, 
But  fair,  though  frail,  by  Beauty's  seal  impress'd. 

The  long  dark  eyelashes  on  Francis'  cheek 
Temper'd  the  damask  blush  that  mantled  there, 
But  sleep  could  scarce  subdue  the  ardent  air. 

Where  all  the  day's  past  feelings  clearly  speak. 
On  Richard's  saint-like  paleness — halcyon  Peace 
Had  left  the  impression  of  his  latest  prayer  : 
And  they  who  paused  to  gaze — few  could  forbear- 
Felt  holy  thoughts  and  heavenly  hopes  increase. 
Bend  o'er  the  couch  of  childhood — 'twill  control 
Passion's  wild  storm — and  purify  thy  soul. 

II. 

Philip's  luxuriant  curls,  and  front  of  snow, 
Where  darkly  delicate  his  eyebrows  shone, 
His  loving  fare, that  sculpture  well  might  own, 

Where  healthful  joy  diffused  its  purest  glow, 
By  William's  softer  elegance  were  laid  ; 
Whose  bended  neck  confiding  love  portray'd  : 

So  droops  the  slight  laburnum,  fond  to  blend 

Where  the  rich  clusters  of  the  lilac  tend. 
But  in  the  inmost  chamber  one  reclines, 

A  single  bird  within  her  downy  nest ; 

A  pearl  detach'd — too  precious  for  the  rest : 
Round  no  fond  neck  her  polish'd  arm  entwineSj 

Lovely  and  lone,  this  sweeter  blossom  lies. 

Just  lent  to  earth — but  ripening  for  the  skies. 


THE    SONG    OF    HAROLD    HARFAGER.* 


The  sun  is  rising  dimly  red, 
The  wind  is  wailing  low  and  dread ; 
From  his  cliff  the  eagle  sallies. 
Leaves  the  wolf  his  darksome  vallies  ; 
In  the  mist  the  ravens  hover. 
Peep  the  wild  dogs  from  the  cover, 
Screaming,  croaking,  baying,  yelling, 
Each  in  his  wild  accents  telling, 
"  Soon  we  feast  on  dead  and  dying, 
Faii-hair'd  Harold's  flag  is  flying." 

Many  a  crest  on  air  is  streaming, 
Many  a  helmet  darkly  gleaming, 
Many  an  arm  the  axe  uprears, 
Doom'd  to  hew  the  wood  of  spears. 
All  along  the  crowded  ranks. 
Horses  neigh  and  armour  clanks  ; 
Chiefs  are  shouting,  clarions  ringing, 
Louder  still  the  bard  is  singing, 
"  Gather  footmen,  gather  horsemen, 
To  the  field,  ye  valiant  Norsemen  I 


"  Halt  ye  not  for  food  or  slumber, 
View  not  vantage,  count  not  number  5 
Jolly  reapers,  forward  still. 
Grow  the  crop  on  vale  or  hill. 
Thick  or  scatter'd,  stiff  or  lithe. 
It  shall  down  before  the  scythe. 
Forward  with  your  sickles  bright^ 
Reap  the  harvest  of  the  figlit — 
Onward  footmen,  onward  horsemen, 
To  the  charge,  j^e  gallant  Norsemen  1 

*'  Fatal  chuser  of  the  slaughter, 

O'er  you  hovers  Odin's  daughter  ; 

Hear  the  choice  she  spreads  before  ye, — 

Victory,  and  wealth,  and  glory  ; 

Or  old  Valhalla's  roaring  hail, 

Her  ever-circling  mead  and  ale, 

Where  for  eternity  unite 

The  joys  of  wassail  and  of  fight. 

Headlong  forward,  foot  and  horsemen, 

Charge  and  figlit.  and  die  like  Norsemen  ' 


Tn  '  The  Pirate. 
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ACCOUNT    OF   A    CONVENT    OF   URSULINE    NUNS. 

(From  Mrs.  Stothard's  Letters,  written  during  a  late   Tour  through  Kormandy.) 

T^E  were  informed,  (says  tiiis  lively    received  us  both  in  her  parlour,  where, 
and  intelligent  traveller,)  that    as  there  was  more  light,  with  no   iron 

bars  between  us,  I  had  a  full  view  of 
her  person  and  dismal  attire.  The  nun 
who  acted  as  portress  at  the  gate,  join- 
ed the  lady  abbess,  and  paid  us  her 
compliments  in  very  civil  terras.  The 
superior  then  conducted  us  to  the  clois- 


the  remains  of  the  tombs  of  two  Dukes 
of  Britanny  had  been  removed  from 
the  Carmelites  to  the  convent  of  the 
Ursulines  here  ;  but  as  no  man  was 
permitted  to  pass  within  the  walls,  it 

would  be  impossible  Mr.  S could 

see  them.     He  desired  me  therefore,  to    ters,  where  the  tombs  of  John,  the  first 
make  the  attempt,  that  I  might  give    of  that  name,  and  John  the  Second, 


him  some  account  of  what  they  wei'e. 
Accordingly  I  set  out  to  obtain  an  in- 
terview with  the  abbess. 

The  court-yard  of  the  convent  ap- 
peared   in    a  miserable  and    ruinous 


dukes  of  Britanny,  and  earls  of  Rich- 
mond, were  preserved :  the  former 
duke  had  espoused  Beatrice,  a  daughter 
of  our  Henry  the  Third  ;  and  the  lat- 
ter is  interesting  from  being  the  effigy 


state;  the  chapel  and  building  still  ex-  of  that  prince,  who,  leaving  at  his  death 
hibiting  the  marks  of  revolutionary  de-  the  succession  of  the  dukedom  unde- 
struction.  The  little  grating  at  the  termined,  occasioned  those  calamitous 
door  was  concealed  by  a  piece  of  tin,  wars  which  so  long  afflicted  this  pro- 
pierced  with  small  holes,  through  which  vince.  These  effigies  are  of  very  fine 
a  sister  demanded  what  I  wanted.  Up-  sculpture,  and  in  a  perfect  state.  Mr. 
on  expressing  a  desire  to  speak  with  S.  requested  permission  to  make  draw- 
the  superior,  the  tin  disappeared,  and  ings  from  them  ;  this  was  immediately 
through  the  grating  I  perceived  a  dis-  granted ;  and  the  agreeable  abbess  in- 
mal  figure  all  in  black,  her  face  con-  vited  me  to  pass  my  time  at  the  con- 
cealed by  her  veil,  who  directed  me  in  vent  while  he  was  employed.  I  readi- 
what  manner  to  proceed.  According-  ly  accepted  her  polite  ofler,  and  return- 
ly  I  found  my  way  into  a  small  room  ;  ed  to  the  parlour.  The  abbess,  after 
there  a  pretty  girl,  attired  in  the  dress  some  conversation,  expressed  a  wish 


of  a  novice,  was  teaching  several  dirty 
children  to  read.  I  was  immediately 
conducted  into  another  apartment, 
wiiere  an  elderly  female  stood  within 
the  large  iron   grating  to  receive  me. 


to  conduct  me  over  the  house,  and  to 
introduce  me  both  to  her  nuns,  and 
pretty  novices,  as  she  termed  them.  I 
could  not  help  contrasting  the  manners 
of  this  amiable  woman  with  those  of 


Her  mild   and  agreeable  countenance,    the  mother  of  Rennes ;  her  conversa- 


vinited  to  a  most  pleasing  address,  re- 
lieved rae  from  all  embarrassment.  I 
apologised  for  my  intrusion,  and  ex- 
plained the  motives  that  induced  it. 
She  listened  to  me  with  politeness,  and 
assured  rae,  although  it  was  against  the 
rules  of  the  house,  that  both  myself  and 
Ttlr.  S.  should  be  welcome  to  see  the 
remains  oi  the  tombs  that  were  now 
preserved  within  the  cloisters  of  the 
convent.  She  extended  her  hand  to 
me  through  the  grating,  and  said  that 


tion,  entirely  free  from  presumption  or 
severity,  evinced  the  pure  and  calm 
sentiments  of  a  sincerely  pious  mind  ; 
her  attention  to  the  sisters  appeared 
kind  and  parental,  while  their  extreme 
respect  and  solicitude  to  obey  her, 
proved  how  great  an  influence  she  had 
acquired  by  her  benevolent  and  amia- 
ble manners ;  for  there  are  no  services 
so  devoted,  no  rules  so  implicitly  obey- 
ed, as  those  to  which  the  heart  sub- 
scribes a  willing  and  entire  assent.     I 


the  English  had  given  such  a  kind  re-  found  the  novices  employed,  some  in 

ception  to  the  French  during  their  dis-  teaching  the  boarders  of  the  convent, 

tressing  emigration,  that  she  felt  happy  assisted  by  a  few  of  the  nuns,  and  oth- 

in  the  opportunity  of  obliging  any  in-  ers  embroidering  muslins  or  silks.  The 

dividual  of  that  nation.  novices  wear  the  black  dress,   with   a 

I  returned  for  Mr,  S.  and  the  mother  thick  white  cloth  veil  that  hangs  over 
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the  head  as  low  as  the  eye-brows ;  their 
hair  is  entirely  concealed  ;  and  the 
white  chin  cloth,  that  is  suspended 
round  the  ears,  falls  over  the  bosom. 
This  costume  is  by  no  means  becom- 
ing ;  a  woman  must  be  bordering  on 
beautiful  to  look  even  tolerably  well  in 
it.  The  novices  still  retain  their  hair, 
although  it  is  not  seen  ;  but  on  making 
profession,  or  taking  the  black  veil,  it 
is  entirely  cut  off. 

The  sight  of  these  young  girls  ex- 
cited my  compassion.  At  an  age  when 
the  mind  acts  more  from  impulse  than 
reflection,  while  they  yet  scarcely  know 
in  what  situation  their  future  happiness 
might  be  established  or  subverted,  they 
were  preparing  an  endless  and  cheer- 
less imprisonment  for  the  remainder  of 
their  days.  One  young  woman  par- 
ticularly attracted  my  observation  ;  she 
was  so  handsome  and  fair,  that  her 
complexion  seemed  almost  as  delicate 
as  the  veil  she  wore ;  her  manner  seem- 
ed simply  engaging,  and  she  was  alto- 
gether so  superior  to  her  companions, 
that  I  could  not  resist  begging  the  ab- 
bess to  inform  me  the  occasion  of  her 
being  there.  The  superior  told  me  she 
was  the  child  of  most  respectable  pa- 
rents, who  carefully  superintended  her 
education,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
family  director  or  priest  ;  that  the 
young  lady  for  some  time  devoted  her 
attention  to  the  acquirements  of  litera- 
ture and  science,  but  being  suddenly 
struck  with  a  powerful  conviction  of 
the  brevity  of  human  life,  and  the  im- 
portance of  eternity,  she  determined, 
notwithstanding  every  opposition,  to 
renounce  the  world.  Her  parents, 
greaily  distressed  by  her  resolution,  for 
a  considerable  time  endeavoured  to 
combat  it ;  but  finding  their  eflbrts 
vain,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  they  hud 
resigned  their  child  to  seclusion.  We 
quitted  the  novices,  and  visited  the 
cells  ;  every  nun  had  a  little  apartment 
to  herself;  a  bed,  a  table,  bearing  a 
crucifix,  and  a  chair,  constituted  the 
furniture  of  each.  I  was  soon  intro- 
duced to  ail  the  sisters,  whose  curiosity 
to  see  a  being  belonging  to  (he  world, 
and  of  a  foreign  country,  brought  them 
eagerly  around  me.  I  endeavoured  to 
please  them  by   satisfying  their  inqui- 
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ries  relative  to  my  own  country,  and 
what  was  doing  in  the  world ;  they 
were  extremely  anxious  to  know  if  Bo- 
naparte lived  secure,  and  feared  his  re- 
turning to  France  :  they  made  me  de- 
scribe St.  Helena,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  ex-emperor  lived.  They  ex- 
pressed themselves  pleased  with  the 
accounts  I  gave,  and  were  anxious  to 
show  me  civilities.  An  elderly  nun 
requested  I  would  allow  the  boarders 
of  the  convent  to  pay  their  respects  to 
the  English  lady,  as  they  had  never 
seen  any  one  of  that  nation  in  Ploermel. 
Accordingly,  several  country  girls  came 
into  the  room,  and  all  pressed  round 
me  ;  some  seated  themselves  upon  the 
floor,  the  better  to  gaze  at  so  strange  a 
being,  and  seemed  as  much  struck  with 
wonder,  as  if  I  had  fallen  from  the 
moon  ;  while  their  eXtrenie  simplicity 
and  ignorance  equally  amused  me. 

I  was  next  conducted  into  the  dining- 
hall.  The  abbess's  table  stood  alone 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  room  ;  the  nuns 
were  seated  at  long  tables  on  either 
side  ;  and  during  their  scanty  and  fru- 
gal repast,  a  nun,  appointed  for  the 
duty  by  the  lady  abbess,  preached  an 
extempore  sermon  on  the  joys  of  the 
heavenly  Vt'orld. 

After  dinner,  I  attended  the  superior 
into  her  own  cell,  where  she  informed 
me  the  brief  story  of  her  life.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  she  became  disgusted 
v/ith  the  world,  from  a  very  s(;vere  dis- 
appointment,that  too  frequently  wounds 
a  susceptible  mind :  and  resolving  to 
seek,  in  the  hopes  of  futurity,  that  hap- 
piness she  could  no  longer  find  in  so- 
ciety, she  devoted  herself  to  a  monastic 
life.  When  the  revolution  broke  out, 
s!ie  was  persecuted  with  the  rest  of  her 
order;  and  having  escaped  the  destruc- 
tion that  threatened  her,  she  took  re- 
fuse witli  her  own  fami!}^  in  a  distant 
part  of  France.  Tranquillity  once 
more  restored,  her  friends  endeavoured 
to  persuade  her  to  remain  with  them  ; 
but  time,  that  great  physician  to  afflic- 
tions, had  taught  her  to  consider  her 
sorrows  as  instrumental  to  her  ultimate 
good  :  she  returned  to  her  seclusion, 
anil  those  few  nuns  who  had  escaped 
the  common  danger,  tbllowed  her  ex- 
ample. They  found  their  convent 
desolated,  and    exerted    their  utmost 
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means  in  repairing  it ;  but  poverty  pre-  the  abbess  entered,  but  the  bell  again 

vented  their  doing  much  towards  ren-  sounding  for  orisons,  she  left   us  her 

dering  their  habitation  either  handsome  hope  that  God  would  yet  unfold  to  me 

or  comfortable.     The  abbess  well  de-  the  truth,  and  reclaim  me  from  my  er- 

scribed  their  distressed  condition,  but  rors.     Maria  explained  to  me  the  cus- 

remarked  such  sufferings  were  nothing  tom  of  orisons,  or  the  assembling  of  the 

for  the  espoused  of  Christ.  nuns,  to  think  or  pray   whatever  the 

We  then  walked  towards  the  chapel.  Divine  Power  suggests  :    she  also 


m- 
formed  me  that  the  sisters  rise  at  four 
in  the  morning  to  say  matins,  and  per- 
form divine  service.  Several  times 
during  the  day  Maria  endeavoured  to 
that  hung  suspended  from  entertain,  by  shewing  me  some  large 
The  abbess  devoutly  crossed    folios,  containing  the  lives  and  miracles 


It  was  not  the  hour  of  general  prayer, 
but  several  nuns  were  kneeling  on  the 
ground  absorbed  in  deep  meditation, 
before  an  image  of  our  Saviour  upon 
the  cross 
the  roof. 


herself  with  holy  water  ;  and  having  of  several  score  of  modern  saints,  the 
prayed  for  a  few  minutes  before  the  only  books  besides  those  of  prayer 
figure  of  the  Virgin,  quitted  the  chapel,  which  the  sisters  are  allowed  to  read. 
Whilst  we  were  proceeding  to  the  par-  She  related  to  me  the  history  of  a  nun 
lour,  I  offered  the  mother  some  fine  living  in  a  convent  near  Vannes,  in  the 
flowers  I  had  in  my  bosom  ;  but  she  south  of  France,  who  is  called  a  saint 
declined  them,  saying,  with  a  serious  elect,  but  whose  adventures  appeared 
air,  '•'  We  never  take  such  things  :"  very  melancholy  to  me.  She  was  the 
and  T  found  they  were  considered  by  daughter  of  a  noble  family,  who  con- 
devotees  as  one  of  the  vanities  of  this  sented  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  a 
world,  although  the  beautiful  produc-  young  gentleman  greatly  attached  to 


tions  of  that  Almighty  Being  to  whom 
they  themselves  dedicate  their  lives. 
We  returned  to  the  parlour,  where  the 
abbess  apologised  for  leaving  me,  but 
expressed  her  hopes  that  I  should  find 
an  agreeable  companion  in  INIaria  The- 
resa, whose  turn  it  was  to  act  as  por- 
tress, an  office  that  prevented  her  at- 
tendance in  the  chapel. 

Maria  Theresa  I  found  a  very  intel- 


her.  A  short  time  before  the  appoint- 
ed nuptials,  her  father  died,  and  her 
mother  survived  his  decease  but  a  few 
days.  The  young  lady,  considering 
this  as  a  warning  from  heaven,that  her 
marriage  was  averse  to  the  will  of  God, 
became  melancholy,  and  believing  her- 
self chosen  as  a  spouse  of  Christ,  deter- 
mined upon  taking  the  veil.  Her  lover, 
disappointed  in  all  his  hopes,  declared, 


ligent.good-natured  young  woman.  We    that  if  the  lady  became  a  nun,  he  would 


had  no  sort  of  reserve,  and  soon  entered 
into  familiar  conversation.  As  a  gos- 
sip with  a  nun  is  by  no  means  common 
in  England,  you  may  feel  some  curiosi- 
ty to  hear  a  little  of  our  discourse  ;  and 
as  the  religious  opinions  of  Maria  are, 
I  believe,  like  those  received  in  all  con- 
vents, I  need  not  detail  them  at  length. 
I  begged  Maria  to  permit  me  to  sketch 
her  costume.  She  consented  if  the 
mother  would  allow  it.  The  good-na- 
tured nun  gained  the  necessary  leave, 
on  condition  I  would  draw  only  the 
dress,  without  copying  her  face.  To 
this  1  consented,  and,  after  adjusting 
her  drapery,  commenced  my  work. 

Our  conferences  were  exclusively 
confined  to  the  discussion  of  doctrinal 
points  of  faith,  on  which  the  nun  dis- 
played more  acuteness  than  might  have 


not  survive  her  loss.  She  persisted  in 
her  design,  notwithstanding  her  own 
affection,  and  his  melancholy  state  of 
mind,  and  the  unfortunate  man,  in  a  fit 
of  despondency,  put  a  period  to  his  ex- 
istence. The  nun,  far  from  feeling  any 
regret  on  tlie  subject,  gloried  in  having 
resigned  all  her  hopes  by  devoting  her- 
self to  God,  and  at  present  bears  the 
reputation  of  a  saint,  from  wearing  the 
hair  shirt  to  fret  her  skin,  and  practi- 
sing every  kind  of  austerity. 

The  abbess  very  freely  permitted 
Mr.  S.  to  converse  with  any  of  the  old 
or  superannuated  nuns,  but  the  good 
lady  was  too  cautious  to  extend  this 
kind  privilege  to  the  younger  sisters,  or 
to  the  novices,  fearing,  I  imagine,  the 
very  sight  of  a  young  man  might  make 
them  dream  of  the  world  again  ;  a  cau- 


been  expected  in  the  enslaved  state  of    tion  they  would  willingly  have  dispens- 
her  mind.     During   our  conversation    ed  with,  as  they  did  not  fail  gratifying 
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their  curiosity  'by  taking  a  peep  from 
behind  the  columns  of  the  cloister  dur- 
ing the  time  he  was  employed. 

We  visited  the  convent  again  yester- 
day, and  I  requested  the  abbess  to  per- 
mit me  to  accompany  her  to  the  chap- 
el ;  she  seemed  both  pleased  and  sur- 
prised at  my  request.  The  abbess 
conducted  me  into  the  chapel,  where 
we  found  the  nuns  already  assembled. 
She  placed  me  near  her  in  the  choir, 
and  whispered  in  my  ear,  as  she  knelt 
down,  "  May  God  touch  your  heart, 
and  make  you  like  one  of  us." 

The  large  black  curtain  that  covered 
the  grating  and  concealed  the  nuns  from 
the  view  of  the  congregation  in  the 
church,  was  then  drawn  back.  The 
altar,  where  the  priest  officiated,  stood 
without  the  grating.  The  nuns  seated 
themselves  in  richly  carved  oaken  stalls, 
on  either  side  of  the  choir  ;  and  the 
novices,  covered  with  their  long  white 
veils,  sat  on  low  benches  in  front  of  the 
sisters.  Two  of  these  young  girls,  ac- 
companied by  an  .elderly  nun,  slowly 
advanced  into  the  centre  of  the  aisle, 
and  after  humbly  prostrating  themselves 
before  the  suspended  crucifix,  they 
turned  towards  the  altar,  and  commen- 


ced the  service,  chaunting,  in  notes  of 
pathetic  melody,  a  hymn  to  the  Virgin. 
During  the  office  they  frequently  bent 
their  bodies  towards  the  earth,  and 
sometimes  remained  several  minutes  in 
that  position.  The  sound  of  a  bell 
proclaimed  the  elevation  of  the  host, 
when  the  whole  sisterhood  fell  upon 
their  knees,  with  every  token  of  the 
deepest  reverence  and  humiliation.  Sev- 
eral even  threw  themselves  upon  the 
ground,  as  if  overpowered  by  the  splen- 
dour of  some  mental  vision  of  divinity. 
Whenever  any  of  the  sisterhod  crossed 
the  choir,  they  invariably  fell  upon  their 
knees,  before  the  image  of  the  crucifix- 
ion. I  have  seen  mass  performed  with 
more  pageantry,  but  never ,1  think,wi  th 
so  much  solemnity,  as  at  this  convent  of 
Ursuline  nuns.  The  whole  ceremony 
was  characterised  by  a  grandeur  and 
awful  dignity,  very  imposing,  and  cal- 
culated to  inspire  a  serious  feeling  in 
the  most  unthinking  mind  ;  while  the 
youth  and  beauty  of  several  of  the  nov- 
ices awakened  a  sense  of  compassion 
for  their  melancholy  life,  whose  inno- 
cence and  purity  thus  prostrated  before 
the  throne  of  mercy,  gave  an  additional 
interest  to  the  solemnity  of  their  devotion 
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BPRNS. 

The  Society  of  Natives  of  Scotland  re- 
cently formed  in  Sheffield,  for  celebrating- 
the  memory  of  Burns,  have  presented  Mrs. 
Burns  with  a  pair  of  silver  candlesticks, 
tray  and  snuffers,  of  the  newest  patterns, 
and  best  workmanship.  The  tray  is  re- 
mai'kably  elegant,  and  is  enhanced  in  value, 
by  beinij  adorned  with  an  inscription  from 
the  pen  of  the  poet  Montgomery,  a  native 
of  Ayrshire. 

October  23,  a  tragical  catastrophe  occur- 
red at  Carville  colliery,  near  Newcastle. 
The  workmen  employed  in  it  had  been  se- 
lected as  the  prime,  from  the  wliole  of  the 
extensive  works,  and  the  ventilation  was 
considered  as  complete  as  that  of  any  mine 
on  the  river.  There  is  a  band  (i.  e.  a  stra- 
tum of  stone)  in  the  coal,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  use  candles  in  blasting  it.  At  the 
time  above-mentioned,  when  fifty-five  per- 
sons were  in  the  mine,  an  explosion  of  hy- 
drogen gas  took  place,  which  killed  fifty- 
two  of  them,  dreadfully  burnt  two  others, 
one  o  {  whom  is  since  dead,  and  only  one 
miraculously  escaped  unhurt.  The  explo- 
sion shook  the  ground  like  an  earthquake. 
Th  e  body  of  one  boy  was  blown  high  out 
o{  the  shaft,  and  fell  again  to  the  bottom. 
By  this  lamentable  event  twenty -six  widows, 


and  between  eighty  and  ninety  children 
have  been  deprived  of  their  support.  For- 
ty of  the  sufferers  were  under  forty  years  of 
age.  One  of  them  told  his  wife  on  the  fa- 
tal morning,  that  he  had  dreamt  the  pit  was 
blown  up,  and  she  affectionately  entreated 
him  not  to  go,  but  he  waved  her  advice. 
The  man  who  escaped,  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  bravely  ventured  down  again  to  the 
mine,  to  assist  in  bringing  up  his  compan- 
ions. An  inquest  was  held  on  the  bodies, 
and  the  veidict  was,  that  "  the  sufferers  ac- 
cidentally came  by  their  deaths  by  an  ex- 
plosion of  hydrogen  gas  in  the  workings  of 
the  colliery." 

There  is  at  present,  at  a  place  called 
Caw,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry,  a  syca- 
more tree,  which  contains  a  well  of  excel- 
lent fresh  spring-  water.  At  the  height  of 
five  feet,  tlie  tnnik  is  about  18  inches  in  di- 
ameter ;  at  seven  feet,  it  seems  to  have-se- 
parated into  two  branches  of  equal  thick- 
ness, one  of  which  is  2U  or  2-5  feet  in  height ; 
from  that  part  of  the  tnmk  from  which  a 
corresponding  branch  is  supposed  once  to 
have  grown,  issues  a  stream  of  excellent 
water,  perfectly  cool  and  clear,  which  never 
fails,  even  in  the  hottest  weather,  or  longest 
drought.  The  tree  seems  perfectly  healthy, 
and  in  luxuriant  leaf. 
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POPULAR   RETROSPECT   OF   THE    PROGRFSS    OF  PUILOSOPHT    AND 

SCIENCE. 


FORMERLY  it  was  esteemed  extremely 
unphilosophical,  and  the  very  summit 
ol  ill  breeding  in  scholarship,  to  vulgarise 
science  by  rendering  it  intelligible  or  usefid. 
Pythagoras,  Socrates,  and  Aristotle,  kept 
their  grandest  speculations  masked  in  sym- 
bols of  mystery,  for  the  sole  use  of  favourite 
disciples ;  and  in  modern  times,  natural 
philosophers,  chemists, and  physicians, have, 
in  this,  often  followed  in  the  steps  of  their 
ancient  masters.  In  the  earlier  ages,  indeed, 
— by  many  soignorantly  praised, —  philoso- 
phy was  a  most  useless  and  idle  study  ;  in- 
applicable to  any  earthly  purpose,  except, 
pei'haps,  to  exercise  the  heads  of  a  few  de- 
voted visionaries,  who  were  looked  upon  by 
the  rest  of  the  world  either  as  tinged  with 
hmacy,  or  as  having  unhallowed  intercourse 
«ith  evil  spirits.  Nor  was  this  wonderful, 
while  philosophy  was  confined  to  the  clois- 
ter and  the  study,  and  walked  not  abroad 
among  the  men  of  the  world,  except  when 
veiled  in  darkness  and  mysteries. 

Among  other  rnighty  achievements,  the 
PRESS  has  dispelled  much  of  tliis  artificial 
darkness, — broken  down  the  impertinent 
barriers  of  the  schools,  and  torn  the  veil  of 
mwtery  from  the  face  of  learned  ignorance, 
and  solemn  stupidity.  Science  and  philoso- 
phy, the  pursuit  of  which  was  formerly  little 
better  than  an  apology  for  ignorance  and 
idleness,  have  now  become  useful  and  pop- 
idar,  and  begin  to  be  domesticated  in  every 
family  circle,  from  the  peasant's  cottage  to 
the  palace  of  the  prince.  Within  a  few  years, 
a  complete  revolution  has  thus  been  effected 
in  almost  every  branch  of  human  inquirj'  and 
contrivance.  The  principles  of  husbandry, 
gardening,  and  mining,  are  hence  becoming 
every  day  better  known,  and  the  practical 
results  are  quite  wonderful.  Besides,  our 
halls,  our  theatres,  and  our  streets,  are  most 
splendidly  illuminated  with  gas;*  our  edi- 
fices are  protected  from  the  stroke  of  the 
thunderbolt ;  our  weightiest  machinery,  and 
even  our  ships  are  put  in  motion  by  the 
steam  of  water :  our  miners  are  shielded 
from  the  formerly  destructive  explosions  of 
subterranean  vapours  ;t  in  short,  we  cannot 
name  a  department  of  human  convenience 
which  has  not  lately  received  the  most  es- 
sential improvement  from  philosophy.  And 
all — we  boldly  say,  all  this  has  been  done  by 
making  itility  tlie  main  object  of  scientifi.c 
pursuit,  and  by  rejecting  and  scorning  away 
all  learned  jargon,  and  the  theories  of 
dreaming  speculation. 


To  promulgate  in  the  most  intelligible' 
brief,  and  popular  form,  whatever  shall  ap- 
pear to  us  useful  or  worthy  to  be  known,  and 
to  expose  whatever  may  wear  the  aspect  of 
unfounded  pretension,  or  mystical  nonsense, 
will  be  the  aim  of  the  sketches  which  we 
now  offer,  and  shall  occasionally  continue. 
Our  wish  is  to  exhibit  a  comprehensive, 
bird's-eye  view  of  all  that  is  now  doing  by 
philosophers  and  men  of  science  ;  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  most  recent  improvements,  as 
well  as  changes  of  retrogression,  to  our 
mere  literary  readers,  and  those  who  have 
not  leisure  to  peruse  the  voluminous  scien- 
tific Journals  and  Transactions  daily  pub- 
lishing. We  shall  thus  also  give  philoso- 
phers themselves  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
their  labours  fairly  estimated  by  the  high 
standard  of  utility,  by  keeping  which  con- 
stantly before  us,  we  hope  we  shall  be  able 
to  steer  clear  of  all  party-spirit  and  partiaN 
ity. 

GEOLOGy. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  almost  new  and 
romantic  science  of  Geology,  the  object  of 
it  is  to  investigate  the  structure  of  the  globe, 
and  the  rocks,  &lc  ,  which  compose  its  exte- 
rior ;  for  of  the  interior  little  can  be  known, 
except  that  the  nearer  the  centre  the  more 
dense  and  weighty  are  the  materials  com- 
posing it,  which  cannot,  therefore,  as  has 
been  supposed,  be  e'ither  air  or  water.  Ge- 
ology is,  at  present,  perhaps  the  most  fash- 
ionable of  the  sciences  ;  and  the  number  of 
able  men  now  devoted  to  the  study  must 
soon  bring  it  to  great  advancement.  The 
most  useful  departments  of  this  science  are 
those  which  relate  to  mining  for  metals, 
coal,  rock  salt,  and  alum  ;  to  the  comparative 
ability  to  withstand  the  weather  ;  and,  ana- 
logous to  this,  the  cnimbling  of  rocks,  and 
the  nature  of  the  soil  which  they  produce. 
On  these  subjects  we  have  discoveries  and 
facts  published  almost  daily,  but  cannot  here 
find  room  for  an  intelligible  abstract.  The 
more  general  principles  of  the  science  are 
employed  in  investigating  the  age  of  rocks, 
sand,  gravel,  and  peat;  and  in  determining 
whether  these  were  formed  by  fire,  by  the 
sea,  by  lakes,  by  rivers,  or  by  the  changes 
of  the  weather.  It  has  been  an  inquiry  of 
some  interest  in  the  science,  to  find  a  test 
by  which  to  distinguish  sea  shells  from  fresh 
water  shells  ;  as  in  rocks  where  shells  arc 
found,  such  a  test  v^  onid  at  once  <letermine 
their  derivation.  Mr.  Sowerby  has  lately 
attempted  something  of  this   kind  ;  but  he 


*  Cocoanut  oil,  for  producing'  !?a5  for  family  use,  proposed  by  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Martiucau.  It  is 
■without  smell,  yields  a  very  bright  flame,  and  is  economical. 

t  A  Mr.  Lester  says,  the  safety  lamp  is  a  dragon  that  lurt-s  the  miner  to  destruction,  by  giving  him 
confidenCK  to  work  in  the  midst  of  fire  damp;  but  affording  so  scanty  a  light,  that  he  is  ofien  tempted  to 
open  the  skreen,  and  the  surrounding  gas  explodes,  and  kills  him.  There  is,  we  doubt  not,  some  tvjlh 
in  this,    Mr,  Lestev  has  discovered  a  mode  of  draxving  off  the  fire  damp. 
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confesses  himself  that  he  has  not  arrived  at 
much  certainty.  The  bones  of  an  animal 
found  imbedded  in  rocks,  near  Maestricht 
and  Vicenza,  which  had  hitherto  puzzled 
Cuvier  and  other  eminent  naturalists,  have 
been  determined  by  Sonimering-  to  belong  to 
a  species  of  lizard,  which,  from  its  great 
size,  he  calls  the  giant  lizard.  It  is  now 
unknown,  but  he  conjectures  that  it  is  the 
Dragon  of  antiquity,  so  universally,  though 
(if  he  is  right)  falsely  reputed  fabulous. 
This  enormous  lizard  is  tweuty-tluec  feet  in 
length.  A  plate  of  the  bones  may  be  seen, 
Ann.  Phil.  ii.  183,  N.  S.  We  need  not,  aflor 
this,  despair  of  finding  in  some  rock  or  gra- 
vel-pit, the  skeletons  of  centaurs,  griffins, 
harpies,  or  even  that  of  the  renowned  Pe- 
gasus. 

MfNEKALOGY. 

The  circumstance  most  worthy  of  notice 
in  this  science,  at  present,  is  the  ambitious 
attempt  of  M.  Mohs,  of  Freyberg,  the  suc- 
cessor of  tlie  celebrated  AVerncr,  to  estab- 
lish a  jargon  of  new  names,  extremely  un- 
couth andleugUiy  ;  a  combination  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Teutonic.  We  arc  sorry  to  see 
Professor  Jameson  and  Mr.  Brande  lending 
their  aid  to  the  propagation  of  these  barba- 
risms. 

Almost  every  scientific  journal  announces 
the  discovery  of  new  minerals  ;  but  we  are 
usually  very  sceptical  as  to  the  genuineness 
of  these  novelties  so  frequently  thrust  on  our 
notice ;  for  we  cannot  often  perceive  a 
greater  anxiety  to  make  out  a  discovery  to 
be  new,  than  to  identify  the  examined  min- 
eral with  species  already  known. 

BOTANY. 

The  study  of  Botany,  lately  so  fashiona- 
ble, is  rather  on  the  decline,  owing,  we  have 
no  doubt,  to  the  great  minuteness,  and  tlie 
absolute  barrenness  of  the  Linna;an  system. 
This  system,  which  was  lor  many  years 
quite  unrivalled,  seems  to  be  rapidly  falling 
into  the  back  ground,  and  the  more  abetruse 
and  equally  useless  system  of  Jussieu  is 
coming  into  favour,  and  has  already  attain- 
ed a  prominent  place  in  the  elementary 
works.  Mr.  Brown  and  Dr.  Hooker,  are 
our  most  eminent  botanists,  and  non  pGs::fi- 
hus  (cquis,  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  ;  but  utility  is  the 
very  last  object  wliicli  these  gendcmen  seem 
inclined  to  pursue.  The  forming  of  divis- 
ions and  sub-divisions,  and  tlie  idle  practice 
of  making  names,  and  drawing  up  useless 
and  minute  descriptions  of  flo\\ers,  leaves, 
&c.  form  the  sole  pursuit  of  all  e\ninent  bo- 
tanists. Sometimes,  indeed,  they  find  a 
spare  corner  in  a  page,  for  a  note  on  the 
utility  of  a  plant,  or  on  the  peculiarities  of 
its  growth  and  physiology,  but  this  is  very 
rare. 

Physiological,  or  rather  useful  botany,  is 
rapidly  advancing  under  the  care  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  and  by  the  talents  of 
Mr.  Knight,  wlio  deserves  the  richest  credit 
for  his  experiments  on  the  food  of  plants, 
and  on  the  ripening  and  propagation  of 
fruits.  Mr.  Drummond  also  has  made  the 
interesting  discovery  that  the  green  mosses, 


known  by  the  common  name  of  crow  silk, 
so  frequently  seen  on  moist  walls,  decayed 
trees,  bare  patches  of  ground,  and  stag- 
nant water,  are  not,  as  supposed  by  Lin- 
na;us,  Hedwig,  and  others,  a  particular 
sort  of  moss,  called  by  them  confervm ,  hat 
are  merely  the  young  plants  of  the  pine 
moss,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind.  This  is 
intelligible  enou;;h,  and  is  amply  proved  by 
his  ingenious  experiments  ;  but  what  are  we 
now  to  make  of  the  numerous  species  of 
confervcc  minutely  described  and  figured  in 
our  books  .'' 

ZOOLOGY. 

We  hare  to  record,  under  this  depart- 
ment, the  same  decline  of  tlie  system  of 
Iiinnwus  as  we  have  just  mentioned  respect- 
ing botany.  Lamaic,  a  French  naturalist, 
discovered  that  insects,  and  several  others 
of  the  less  perfect  animals,  differ  from  quad- 
rupeds, birds,  and  fishes  in  being  destitute 
of  a  spine  or  back  bone;  and  Cuvier,  anoth- 
er French  .?«!'«»?<,  ofgreai  industry  and  tal- 
ent, took  up  the  hint,  and  made  it  the  basis 
of  anew  arrangement,  we  think,  to  super- 
sede the  precise  and  uninteresting  system  of 
Linnffius.  And,  if  we  must  have  a  learned 
array  of  barbarously  compounded  names 
for  animal^,  that  of  Cuvier  is  rather  more 
natural  than  the  "  tooth  and  nail"  work  of 
the  Swede,  which  makes  the  whale  a  quad- 
luped,  and  ranks  the  bat  next  to  man  in  the 
order  of  things,  because  of  the  way  in  which 
it  suckles  the  young  bats. 

Under  the  head  of  Geology  we  have  seen 
Sommering's  wonderful  discovery  of  the  an- 
cient dragon.  The  discovery  of  the  unicorn 
of  our  royal  arms,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  recently  made  in  Thibet,  by  Major 
Latter,  and  in  Southern  Africa  by  Mr. 
Campbell,  will  tend  much  to  weaken  our 
faith  in  the  dogmatism  of  naturalist.?,  and  to 
put  more  credit  in  history,  though  it  should 
be  contemptuously  called  fabulous.  The 
newly  discovered  animal  is  described  by  Ma- 
jor Latter,  exactly  as  we  have  so  often  seen 
it  figured, — with  the  body  of  a  fine  formed 
horse,  and  a  single  horn  in  his  forehead. 
AVe  shall  examine  the  evidence  of  this  dis- 
covery more  scrupulously,  as  soon  as  it 
comes  before  us  more  in  detail.  M.  La- 
trielle,  a  Fi^ench  naturalist  of  some  emi- 
nence, has,  in  imitation,  as  we  suppose,  of 
Humboldt's  geography  of  plants,  given  a 
ver^"  brief  skeich  of  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  insects.  This  i.s  y.  subject  ofgreai 
curiosity,  but  (here  are  few  facts  yet  ascer- 
tained respecting  it,  from  the  want  of  gene- 
ral observations  by  collectors,  those  per- 
sonages being  usually  much  more  anxious 
to  add  a  specimen  to  their  bos,  than  to  re- 
cord any  thing  •  oncerning  its  habits  or  its 
history.  M.  l,atri<:l!c.  hi.wevcr,  thinks  he- 
can  prove  that  warm  and  cold  countrieshave 
scarcel3'  any  insects  in  common,  and  also 
that  under  same  par.illcls  in  countries  whicli 
are  distant,  the  species  are  entirely  difiev- 
ent.  This  conclusion  does  not  at  all  cor- 
respond with  what  Humboldt  found  to  hold 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  namely,  that  ncai  - 
ly  the  same  species  flourish  in  the  most  dis- 
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tant  countries,  when  the  climate  and  tem- 
perature are  the  same. 

METEOROLOGY. 

If  we  were  to  estimate  the  advancement 
of  a  science  by  the  number  of  its  observers, 
wc  should  say  that  meteorology  is  making 
progress  towards  perfection.  Except,  how- 
ever, tlie  nomenclature  of  the  clouds  by  Mr. 
Howard,  and  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Wells 
on  dew,  we  recollect  nothing  which  merits 
the  name  of  a  great  or  important  discovery 
in  the  science.  Mr.  Farey  has  lately  pro- 
posed a  method  of  studying  the  nature  of 
the  phenomena  of  falling  stars,  which,  we 
doubt  not,  might  help  to  fdl  up  a  column  of 
a  meteorological  tabic,  could  he  persuade 
any  body  to  pursue  it;  for  we  do  doubt 
whether  Dr.  Foster  himself — Mr.  Farey  is 
out  of  the  question — oi  any  other  meteor- 
ologist, wouUl  sit  for  two  hours  every  night, 
with  his  eye  fixed  on  a  central  star,  ready 
the  instant  he  should  sec  a  falling  star  to 
call  out  "  mark'"  to  his  assistant.  It  would, 
we  conceive,  be  uiorc  I'roduclive  in  the  way 
of  discovery,  to  sweep  the  sky  for  comets. 

ET.ECTKICtTY-    AND    JIAG\ETISM. 

W'ii  class  these  together,  because  the  only- 
thing  new  of  any  importance  respecting 
either,  is  the  very  interesting  discovery  of 
their  connexion,  by  M.  Oersted, of  Copeniia- 
"eu,  whose  experiments  have  been  repeated 
by  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  several  other  British 
philosophers  of  distinciion.  The  subject 
may  be  considered  as  stili  in  its  infancy,  but 
we  sanguinely  anticipate  that  it  will  termi- 
nate in  some  great  practical  result.  We  are 
very  much  in  the  dark  respecting  the  agdnts 
by  which  electric,  galvanic,  and  magnetic 
ellects  are  produced.  Of  one  thing  we  are 
very  certain  that  these  agents  are  not  iluids 
as  they  are  often  foolishly  denominated  ; 
or  if,  forsooth,  they  nuist  be  called  so,  we 
must  call  upon  those  who  thus  use  the  term 
for  a  new  definition.  At  the  hazard  of  be- 
in"' thought  credulous,  we  would  infer  from 
M.  Oersteds  discovery,  tliat  there  may  be 
something  real  in  animal  magnetism,  for  be- 
lieving in  which  we  have  not  spared  to  rid- 
icule the  credulity  of  the  Germans.  The 
efficacy  of  electricity  itself,  in  curing  dis- 
ease, has  lately  fallen  into  disrepute,  though 
the  facts  of  its  power  are  strongly  establish- 
ed on  the  evidence  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished names  in  the  profession.  Two 
very  singular  cases  occurred  recently.  One 
is  given  on  the  authority  of  Professor  Olm- 
sted, of  a  man  who  had  a  paralytic  affection 
of  the  face  and  eye,  and  being  slightly 
struck  during  a  thunder  storm,  was,  in  con- 
sequence, completely  cured.  A  similar  cure 
was  efiected  at  Perth,  on  a  man  who  had 
been  troubled  for  many  years  with  a  tremu- 
lous affection  of  his  whole  body,  which  was 
completely  removed  by  a  shock  he  received 
during  a  thunder  storm.  These  facts  ai-e 
worthy  of  record,  and  should  induce  the 
profession  to  give  electricity,  and  even  mag- 
netism, a  more  accurate  and  fair  trial  thaa 
perhaps  has  yet  been  done. 


OPTICS. 

The  polari-'.ation  of  light,  as  it  is  called, 
has  for  several  years  engaged  almost  the 
undivided  attention  of  opticians  ;  and  Dr. 
Brewster  has  been  so  industrious  in  experi- 
menting and  collecting  facts,  that  he  has 
formed  an  entire  system  of  mineralogy  on 
the  basis  of  polarization  alone.  Wc  wait 
with  some  anxiety  for  its  publication.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Herschel  has  distinguislied  himself  in 
a  similar  line  of  inquiry.  The  doctrine  of 
Sir  I.  Newton,  respecting  the  production  of 
colours  by  the  thickness  or  thinness  of  la- 
miuEB  or  plates,  has  been  frequently  im- 
pugned, and,  we  think,  with  success.  If  the 
experiments,  however,  of  Mr.  Charlton 
(Ann.  Phil.  ii.  182,  N.  S.)  be  correct,  colours 
may,  in  some  cases,  such  as  enamelling,  be 
produced  hy  mechanical  division  and  com- 
munication. 

ASTRONOMY. 

W^e  may  consider  this  as  one  of  the  more 
perfect  sciences,  in  which  we  can  scarcely 
hope  for  much  that  is  new.  Not  that  there 
is  nothing  lemaiuing  to  be  discovered,  but 
because  it  has  been  so  long  systematically 
cultivated  and  taught,  that  the  mind  of  the 
astronon)cr  is  kept  very  much  in  leading 
strings  from  his  deference  to  great  names, 
and  his  implicit  confidence  in  mathematical 
results.  A  little  scepticism  respecting  re- 
ceived opinions  in  science,  is  often,  howev- 
er, of  uuich  utility  in  leading  to  discoveries, 
or  in  confirming  by  new  and  collateral  proof 
what  is  already  known;  and  though  it  is 
rather  a  dangerous  instrument  in  unskilful 
hands,  it  Ls  peculiarly  adapted  to  men  of 
talent.  Sir  R.  Phillips,  we  perceive  has 
been  wielding  this  weapon  against  the  New- 
tonian system,  and  has  brought  some  plau- 
sible, though  not  very  novel  objections 
against  the  supposed  infallible  doctrine  of 
gravitation,  attraction,  centrifugal  and  cen- 
tripetal force,  inertia,  and  the  celestial  v.t- 
euum  on  which  Newton  founded  his  sublime 
edifice.  Sir  Richard,  however,  like  many 
otlier  objectors  can  pull  down  more  dexter- 
ously than  he  can  re-build ;  his  proposed  sys- 
tem of  motion  being  in  many  parts  very 
extravagant. — Col.  Beaufoy,  we  perceive, 
has  inferred  from  some  observations  on  the 
immersion  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  that 
the  moon  has  no  atmosphere,  or,  at  least,  it 
is  not  like  that  of  the  earth.  This  is  not  a 
ne-.v  conjecture. 

MECHANICS.. 

A  Mr.  Herapath  has  come  ambitiously 
forward  with  some  baseless  mathematical 
dreams,  by  which  he  pretends  to  give  a  more 
satisfactory,  that  is,  a  more  mechanical  ac-. 
count  of  attraction,  gravitation,  heat,  &ic. 
than  has  been  hitherto  published.  His  pro- 
blems, we  doubt  not,  are  executed  with  ac- 
curacy, and  the  results,  being  mathematical,  , 
may  bring  irresistible  conviction  to  his 
mind  ;  but  we  are  accustomed,  in  all  cases 
of  pretended  proof,  to  begin  with  an  exam- 
ination of  the  premises  ;  and  the  premises 
of  Mr.  Herapath  we  findto  be  wild,  visiona- 
ry, and,  withal,  very  clumsy.     His  leading 
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principle  is  "  Let  it  be  granted,  that  matter 
is  composed  of  inert,  massy,  perfectly  hard, 
indestructible  atoms,  incapable  of  receiving 
any  change,"  and  admitting  "  of  no  break- 
ing, splitting,  shattering,  or  any  impression 
whatever."  This  extraordinary  demand  on 
our  credulity  is  followed  by  numerous  others 
of  the  same  stamp,  which  he  says  he  has 
put  in  the  form  of  postulates,  '•'  to  avoid  be- 
ing being  obliged  to  establish  them  by  direct 
demonstration."  In  the  world-making  days 
of  Thales  and  Anaximander,  all  this  might, 
perhaps,  have  sounded  very  grand  and  im- 
posing, but  Mr.  Herapath  must  be  very  san- 
guine, if  he  hopes  to  make  such  antique 
dreams  as  these  be  now  listened  to  with  any 
patience.  We  know  nothing,  so  far  as  our 
own  experience  goes,  oi gas  in  general,  nor 
atoms  of  matter  in  general,  which  are  not 
oxygen,  iron,  flint,  lime,  soda,  or  something 
similar  ;  and  we  have  been  too  often  bewil- 
dered by  metaphysicians  to  trust  to  their 
nonsensical  definitions  of  matter  in  general, 
which  is  not,  as  they  suggest,  to  be  found  in 
any  particular  body,  but  in  all  the  substan- 
ces around  us.  Mr.  Herapath  is  for  making 
us  retrograde  with  himself  to  the  times  of 
old,  when  "  the  sublime  speculations"  of 
Epicurus,  &ic.  who  derived  all  things  from 
one  kind  of  matter,  were  the  only  science 
recognised.  We  think  the  Royal  Society 
shewed  their  good  sense  in  rejecting  these 
baseless  problems,  and  we  would  advise 
Mr.  Herapath,  if  he  should  again  feel  inclin- 
ed to  exercise  himself  in  system-building,  to 
lay  first  a  sure  foundation,  without  which 
even  mathematics  are  false  and  vain. 

It  is  refreshing  to  the  mind  to  turn  from 
Herapath's  useless  reveries  to  the  practical 
inventions  which  are  now  so  numerous. 
Among  these,  we  may  mention  the  great  im- 
provements making  in  the  construction  of 
chain  bridges,  in  which  Captain  Brown,  the 
inventor  of  the  chain  cable,  has  been  so 
successful.  One  great  advantage  of  such 
bridges  is  their  cheapness ;  and  another, 
that  they  can  be  constructed  over  a  width  of 
water  where  bridges  of  masonry  could  not  be 
attempted. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Since  the  discovery  of  iodine,  there  has 
been  nothing  deserving  of  much  notice  in 
this  science.  Our  experimenters  are,  indeed, 
sufficiently  numerous,  and  manj'  of  them 
have  fonncrly  obtained  high  distinctions  for 
discovery  ;  but  their  laboms  seem  to  be 
much  more  trifling  than  they  were  a  few- 
years  ago.  The  rage  for  minute  and  unim- 
portant distinctions,  and  for  new  terms  to 
designate  these,  has  widely  infected  those 
who  are  desirous  of  fame  ;  the  contagion 
having  most  probably  passed  to  them  from 
our  natural  historians.  We  have,  in  tliis 
spirit,  analyses  of  tlie  excrcnitnt  of  a  ser- 
pent, by  Mr.  Edmund  Davy,  and  of  the 
urine  of  a  Ceylon  frog,  by  Dr.  J.  Davy  ;  and 
We  have  the  French  chemists  analysing 
opium,  and  henbane,  and  belladonna,  and 
hemlock,  and  discovering  new  substances, 
which  were,  for  the  most  part,  foDnerly 
l^nown  under  difierent  aspects,  and  diiTercnt 


names.  A  metaphysical  system — a  little 
more  intelligible  than  Mr.  Herapath's,  but 
obscured  by  symbols,  has  long  been  form- 
ing by  Dalton,  Berzelius,  Thomson,  and 
others  ;  but  though  it  is  supported  by  the 
greatest  names,  we  think  its  utility  very 
questionable,  even  if  it  were  demonstrated 
to  be  accurately  true.  The  new  discovery 
of  the  connection  between  electricity  and 
magnetism  has  induced  some  chemists  to 
apply  the  magnet  to  analysis  ;  and  we  anx- 
iously wait  the  result.  ^V'ill  it  have  any  ef- 
fect in  altering  the  present  view  of  the  de- 
composition of  water,  which  was  the  origi- 
nal basis  of  our  established  system  .' 

METAPHYSICS    AND    ETHICS. 

These  studies  are  now  become  exceeding- 
ly unfashionable,  and  it  would  consequently 
be  contrary  to  all  wo  know  of  human  nature 
to  expect  mucli  progress  to  be  made  in  them. 
The  publication,  however,  of  the  lectures  of 
the  late  Dr.  Brown,  has  surprised  us  most 
unexpectedly  with  not  only  great  originality, 
but,  what  is  of  much  greater  moment,  with 
more  clearness  of  thinking,  and  more  utility 
of  application,  than  we  had  ever  contem- 
plated. Dr.  Brown  has  fearlessly  pulled 
down  former  systems,  but  he  has  no  less 
dexterously  rebuilt  a  simple  and  (wonderful 
to  say)  an  intelligible  and  practical  system 
of  metaphysics.  He  has  shown  most  clear- 
ly, that  the  dreams  of  Dr.  Reid,  though  ad- 
vocated by  the  superficial  eloquence  of  Dr. 
Stewart,  are  baseless  and  vain;  and,  of 
course,  that  Mv.  Stewart's  elements,  howev- 
er extravagantly  praised  by  the  friendly  crit- 
ics of  the  north,  contain  nothing  which  was 
not  borrowed  from  Dr.  Reid,  though  Dr. 
Reid  had  absolutely  nothing  worth  borrow- 
ing ;  his  chief  work  being  full  of  gross  mis- 
takes and  misconceptions.  Yet  w  hat  is  more 
common  tlian  to  hear  Mr.  Stewart  called  the 
greatest  metaphysician  and-.noralist  of  the 
age  .''  The  tlieory  of  Mr.  Alison,  concern- 
ing beauty  and  sublimity,  has  also  fallen 
before  the  sweeping  pen  of  Dr.  Brown, 
though  he  has  not  deigned  to  hint  even  at 
the  existence  of  this  "profound  and  original 
thinker,"  as  he  has  been  most  ludicrously 
called  by  his  friend  I\Ir.  Jeffrey.  Our  read- 
ers may  recollect,  tliat  Dr.  Brown  first  ob- 
tained distinction,  by  his  masterly  remarks 
on  the  Zoononiia  of  Darwin,  and  in  this  ma- 
turer  work  we  can  still  cTsily  trace  his  obli- 
gations to  that  original   but  fanciful  theory. 

We  have  before  us  the  second  part  of  the 
Dissertation  on  the  History  of  Metaphysics, 
by  Mr.  Stewart,  published  in  the  Supple- 
ment to  the  Encjclopjcdia  Britannica.  It  is, 
like  the  other  part,  rather  tedious  and  pro- 
sing, and  loaded  with  notes, 4he  sweepings 
of  his  common-place  book,  which  he  found 
it  was  beyond  his  ingenuity  to  interweave 
with  his  text.  He  has  cautiously  abstained 
from  giving  any  sketch  of  the  ir-iproYcmenis 
introduced  by  Dr.  Reid, — fur-  thf.«e,  as  well 
as  his  own  labours,  v.  ould  have  dwindled  in- 
to insignificance,  aitcr  the  complete  expo- 
sure of  his  pretensions  by  Dr.  Brown.  He 
has  rcluctnntlj'  admitted,  however,  that  Dr. 
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Reid  was  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  metaphj'sics  of  his  own  age.  We  may 
appear  to  some  to  iiave  done  injustice  to 
Mr.  Stewart.  AVe  retort  the  accusation  on 
his  friends,  who  have  lauded  him  as  a  pro- 
found philosoplier,  to  which  character  he 
has  evidently  no  claim.  We  cheerfully  ac- 
cord to  him,  however,  the  merit  of  being  a 
pleasing  writer. 

r-DUCATION. 

The  new  syi'tem  of  educalioii  introduced 
by  Bell  and  Lancaster,  is  said  to  be  rapidly 
estentlhig  in  almost  every  part  of  the  civi- 
lized world.  We  have  to  record  one  most 
marked  exception  to  this, — Us  complete 
failure  in  Seolkind.  This  very  striLing 
fact  has,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  been 
industriously  concealed  from  the  English 
public  by  the  friends  of  the  system  ;  but 
we  pledge  ourselves  for  its  truth.  The 
opulent  and  public  spirited  merchants  of 
Glasgow  erected  four  very  large  schools  in 
those  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs  where 
they  secmeil  most  fo  be  wanted  ;  and  at 
first  they  were  crowded  ;  but  so  little  satis- 
faction did  they  give,  though  conducted  by 
most  able  teachers  from  parent  schools  in 
London,  that  in  one  or  two  years  they 
were  totally  deserted,  and  have  now  be<ui 
converted  to  other  purposes.  One  is  let 
for  a  iNIethodist  chapel,  and  one,  we  be- 
lieve, still  lingers  on,  but  under   a  change 


of  system.     In  Ayr,    Aberdeen,  and    Leith, 
there  are  three  still  languidly  kept  up  ;  but 
those   in    Edinburgh,*      Paisley,  Sic.   both 
public  and   private,  have  been,    if  we  mis- 
take  not,    wholly    abandoned.       What  has 
been     the    cause   of    this  .'    Simply,   it  ap- 
pears tons,  that  the  original  Scots  system, 
followed  in  the   parochial  schools,    is  more 
etiicient,  because  it  requires  more  lime  from 
tilt  pupil.     We  may  lay  it   down,  indeed,  as 
incontrovertible,  that  what  is  soon  learned, 
is  generally   as  soon  forgotten  ;    and   sys- 
tem s  of  education  which  pretend  to  accom- 
plish pupils  in  half  the  usual  time,  are.  and 
must  be  gross  impositions,  and  contrary  to 
the    known    prinriples    of    human    nature. 
The  system  of  Bell,  or  of  Lancaster,  howev- 
er, is  admirable  for  teaching  the   alphabet, 
the   accidence,   and  the  first    four  rules  of 
arithmetic  ;   but  there  we  conceive  its  utility 
stojis,  and  must  be  supplied  by  one  less  me- 
chanical.     We  would,  therefore,  advocate 
most  strenuously  the  supportof  these  schools  ; 
and  it  indicates  a  growing  spirit  of  civiliza- 
tion   that  they    are    so    rapidly    increasing 
where  schools  were  formerly  unknown ;  but 
we   anxiously  look   forward   to   the   period 
v.hen  the  population  of  Europe  will  be  suffi- 
ciently  advanced    in    information  and   im- 
provement to  see — as  the   popidace  in  Scot- 
land have  seen — that  this  applauded  system 
can  carry  pupils  but  a  little  way  beyond  mere 
elementary  knowledge.  R. 


It  is  with  unmixed  pleasure  that  we  once 
more  behold  Miss  Eugeworth  before  the 
public  in  the  shape  in  which  she  is  so  pre- 
eminently excellent.  Perhaps  there  is  not 
a  single  writer  of  the  present  day  who  has 
been  the  means  of  bestowing  at  once  so 
much  instruction  and  delight,  as  this  lady. 
To  our  juvenile  friends  her  early  lessons 
are  well  known,  and  many  older  eyes  have 
perused  them  with  almost  equal  pleasure. 
To  those  excellent  little  volumes  Miss  Edge- 
ivorth  has  lately  added  a  continuation,  call- 
ed Rosamond,  a  sequel  to  Early  Lessons, 
which  exhibits  our  old  friend  more  advan- 
ced towards  womanhood,  but  possessing  the 
same  engaging  frankness  of  disposiiion  and 
purity  of  heart.  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that 
these  volumes  inculcate  the  best  moralitv  ; 
it  is  sufficient  perha.ps  to  add  that  they  fully 
equal  any  of  (he\vriter"s  former  productions. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  probably  have 
-seen  the  newly-invented  ornamental  in- 
crustations in  glass,  called  Crystallo  Ce- 
ramic. By  this  process,  ornaments  of  any 
description,  afms,  cyphers,  portraits,  and 
landscapes  of  any  variety  ot'  colour  may 
be  introduced  into  the  glass,  so  as  to  be- 
come perfectly  imperishable.  An  account 
of  this  curious  invention  may  be  found  in  a 
small  quarto  volume,  lately  published,  call- 
ed Jl  Memoir  on  the    Origin,  Progress,  and 


Improvement  of  Glass  Manufactures  ;  in- 
cluding an  Jlccount  of  the  Patent  Crystallo 
Ceramic,  or  Glass  Incrustations.  This  dis- 
covery is  not  only  useful  in  producing  very 
beautiful  ornamental  works,  but  miniatures 
may  likewise  be  enamelled  on  it,  and  the 
colours  will  thus  be  retained  by  being  em- 
bodied in  the  crystal,  so  as,  in  fact,  to  be- 
come imperishable  as  the  crystal  itself. — 
The  Memoir  contains  a  curious  historical 
account  of  the  process  of  glass-making", 
both  among  the  ancients  and  in  modern 
times.  Some  coloured  plates  are  given, 
which,  however,  scarcely  convey  an  idea  of 
the  beauty  of  the  ornaments  themselves. 

Died. — At  Broxbourn,  the  Rev.  W.  Jones, 
curate  and  vicar  for  the  last  forty  years. 
About  twelve  years  ago,  being  very  ill,  he 
had  his  coffin  made,  but  not  dying  so  soon 
as  he  expected,  he  had  shelves  fixed  in  it, 
and  converting  it  into  a  book-case,  placed 
it  in  his  study.  Two  days  before  he  died, 
he  desired  a  young  man  to  take  out  the 
books  and  shelves  and  get  the  coffin  ready, 
as  he  should  soon  want  it,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done ;  he  further  desired  that 
the  church  bell  might  not  toll,  and  that  he 
might  be  buried  as  soon  as  possible  after  he 
was  dead.  This  singular  man  was  buried 
in  the  plain  boards,  without  plate,  name, 
date,  or  nails. 


•  In  the  High-street  of  Ediuburgli  tlie  system  of  tuition  by  monitors  is  partially  adopted ;    Hit  thia 
has  always  been  more  or  less  practised  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  the  system  of  emulation  by  taking  places. 
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